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Whitecap Dakota 
just looking for a 
fair deal 


By Shari Narine 

Windspeaker Contributor 


WHITECAP DAKOTA FIRST 
NATION, Sask. 

Next week, Whitecap Dakota 
First Nation chief and council 
will be meeting with youth to 
talk about self-government. 

Its just one of a number of 
information sessions that will 
lead to a motion to approve the 
agreement-in-principle that has 
been negotiated between 
Indigenous and Northern 
Affairs Canada and the band 
over the last four years, said 
Murray Long, director of self- 
government for Whitecap 
Dakota. 

A community meeting on the 
agreement is anticipated in 
April. Once community support 
is received and a band council 
resolution is passed, the next 
stage of negotiations will get 
underway. 

“All Canada needs is a 
resolution from council, but our 
position from the outset has 
been that we need to have the 
support of our community,” said 

Long- 

“It’s important to keep all our 
community members 

informed,” said Chief Darcy 
Bear. “We want to target the 
youth, but also even the high 
school kids, because some of 
those high school kids are going 
to be the ones voting on this in 
2018, so it’s important for them 
to know what self-government 
is and what it means to our 
community,”. 

The final agreement with 
Canada, and the Whitecap 
Dakota constitution, must be 
ratified by membership, and 
although that may still be a 
couple of years away, discussion 
is happening now. 

Whitecap Dakota signed off 
on the framework agreement in 
January 2012. 

The most critical aspect of 
negotiating over the next couple 
of years will be determining the 
fiscal relationship between 
Canada and the First Nation, 
said Bear. He will be reminding 
the government of Prime 
Minister Justin Trudeau’s 
promise of sufficient and 
predictable funding, especially 
in light of Trudeau’s claim to a 
new nation-to-nation 

relationship. 

Bear points out that Canada 


needs to recognize that First 
Nations are far behind when it 
comes to infrastructure and 
economic development on their 
lands. 

The move toward self- 
government is not the first step 
Whitecap Dakota has taken to 
get out from under the Indian 
Act. 

In 2004, Whitecap Dakota 
signed on to the First Nations 
Land Management Act, 
eliminating about 25 per cent of 
the Indian Act. The result was a 
drop in the unemployment rate 
from 70 per cent to five per cent 
and the creation of 680 jobs in 
the community. 

“It’s made a big difference,” 
said Bear. “The Indian Act was 
never a piece of legislation that 
was created for us as First 
Nations to be a part of the 
economy. It was meant to 
segregate us, keep us out of sight 
of mind, while everybody else 
around us had the opportunity 
to build their infrastructure, 
their economy, their jobs, their 
opportunities. We just want to 
take our rightful place in the 
economy. We want jobs, like 
everybody else wants jobs. We 
want opportunities, like 
everybody else wants 
opportunities.” 

Self-government will provide 
Whitecap Dakota with 
legislative rights to enact their 
own laws, as well as the ability 
to enforce their laws. 

The areas in which Whitecap 
will have jurisdiction are still on 
the negotiating table, as are the 
areas in which, if there is a 
conflict between federal, 
provincial or Whitecap law, 
which jurisdiction will take 
precedence, says Long. 

Already Whitecap Dakota has 
a bilateral table with the province 
of Saskatchewan, said Bear. The 
province has agreed to a “First 
Nations docket” in the court 
system allowing the provincial 
court to enforce Whitecap laws 
once the self-government 
agreement is finalized. 

“At the end of the day, we’ve 
always said that the deal has to 
be fair to Whitecap, that (we) 
shouldn’t be penalized for being 
successful and moving forward. 
So it’s got to be a package the 
community can vote on and we 
want to make sure the fiscal 
relationship between Whitecap 
and Canada is a fair one,” said 
Bear. 


To receive free digital editions 
of Windspeaker - just 
register your email: 
subscribe@ammsa.com 
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LTF2016 

May 11 - 13, 2016 

Victoria Inn Hotel & Convention Centre 
1808 Wellington Avenue, Winnipeg, Manitoba 


A New Era: Cultural Renaissance In Indigenous Education 

Indigenous education has remained resilient in this era of First Nations reconciliation, 
resulting in approaches and methodologies that are both new and steeped in pre-coloniaf 
philosophies and customs. A renewed energy has emerged as the next generation of 
Indigenous and non-lndigenous educators introduce trailblazing approaches in our schools. 

Who Should Attend 

All interested individuals and groups are encouraged to attend. From First Nations Elders, 
government representatives, Chiefs and Councilors, educators, parents and students! 

• Call for Presenters 
• Land Based Workshops 
• Trade Show 

• Luncheon Entertainment 


FOR MORE INFORMATION: 

Joy Keeper, Conference Coordinator 
Toll free: 1 .866.319.4857 1 joyk@mfnerc.com 

Register Online: www.GoToRegister.ca/LTFWS 


Manitoba 

First Nations Education 


Resource Centre Inc. 




SESSION TWO - Lee and Bob Nitsch 

Drumming Evening: Friday 19" 1 August 
Teaching: Pathway of Peace - Mission in Life 
Saturday 20* August - Sunday 21 s ' August 


Pathway of Peace - Mission in Life - A Journey Into Wholeness 


The Gathering Room 
1587 Seabreeze Road 
Dwight, Ontario P0A 1 HO 
Canada 

Friday evening 
5:00 p.m. Check-in 
6:00 p.m. Dinner 
Saturday & Sunday 
8:00 a.m. Breakfast 
9:00 a.m, - 5:00 p.m. Workshop 
(breakfast & lunch provided) 


Lee and Bob Nitsch 


Hostess, Pamela Hoiles invites you to 

The Gathering Room 

for the first two of three healing workshop weekends 

SESSION ONE - Friday, June 17 - Sunday June 19, 2016 
Bhola Banstola 

Renown international leader and teacher, will share traditional 

Nepali shamanic healing systems and practices. 


The “Pathway of Peace” demonstrates the highest point a seeker can 
reach in experiences drawn from the material world. As we travel into 
the Fifth World of illumination leaving the Fourth World of Separation 
and Control, we sense a feeling of uncertainty and confusion. We are 
taking a leap of faith into the great unknown. Below us we are 
supported by our gifts and abilities; above us by our achievements. Still 
above that is the peace the material world cannot give; the Infinite and 
Eternal peace4he limitless, unified will. 


Participants can expect to: 

Complete a Personal Chari 

Discover how to follow the stepping stones on the Pathway of Peace 
Clarify, determine and consciously direct their Personal Mission in Life 
Learn how to use their Gifts of Birth to develop Latent Talents 


Transportation to/from airport 
and hotels will be provided 


To 


register or for more information, please contact 
Adrienne Humphrey at 705.571.1746 or 
personalassistant@pamelahoiles.com 
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Band flip-flops on LNG; Na'MOKS questions 
consultation process 6 

Four days after receiving a go-ahead letter for 
Pacific Northwest LNG terminal from Mayor 
John Helin of the Lax Kw’alaams Band, the 
Canadian Environmental Assessment Agency 
(CEAA) has requested more information from 
Pacific Northwest. 

Murder of Indigenous activist inspires outrage 
and solidarity 7 

The murder of an award-winning Indigenous 
environmentalist in Honduras has sparked 
outrage across the world and has emboldened 
Indigenous movements, which are calling for 
unity. 

Breaking out of Hell: ALIVE 8 

It’s been a decade since a Vancouver Sun article 
described the Downtown Eastside as “Four 
Blocks of Hell”, complete with hypodermic 
needles and “sex-trade detritus” on the ground, 
and urine-drenched alleyways. 

Get off the Big Grid, focus on the Big Picture, 
say AFN chiefs 9 

Canada’s Indigenous peoples are poised to take 
a lead role in developing a national strategy to 
deal with climate change, according to chiefs of 
the Assembly of First Nations. 

Mohawk burlesque performer ready to 
compete in Vegas 1 1 

She’s a mother, a Fancy Dance powwow dancer, 
and a burlesque performer who will be competing 
for the title of Miss Viva Las Vegas April 1 4 to 
April 17. Not many people can add those three 
occupations to their resumes, but somehow 
Lauren Ashley Jiles pulls it off. 
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Historically, Aboriginal people are told what to do 
by the powerful. Saskatchewan’s Jo-Ann 
Episkenew, however, was having none of it. 
Armed with three degrees, the Metis mother of 1 3 
“leaned in” to the boardroom tables of decision- 
makers, fighting for policy change to improve the 
health of her people. 






Fears overblown on animal cruelty bill 


By Shayne Morrow 

Windspeaker Contributor 


OTTAWA 

A Private Members Bill that 
received Second Reading in 
Ottawa on March 3 has raised a 
firestorm of criticism from 
opponents fearing it would 
interfere with their hunting and 
fishing activities. 

Bill C-246, the Modernizing 
Animal Protections Act, was 
brought forward by backbench 
Liberal MP Nathaniel Erskine- 
Smith (Beaches — East York, 
Ontario). 

Wide-ranging in scope, the 
Act would amend the Criminal 
Code, the Fisheries Act, the 
Textile Labelling Act, the Wild 
Animal and Plant Protection and 
Regulation of International and 
Interprovincial Trade Act and the 
Canada Consumer Product 
Safety Act. 

At face value, the bill is 
intended to impose a ban on the 
import of dog and cat fur and 
the practice of shark-finning. 
There are also provisions for 
increased penalties for those 
engaged in illegal dog-fighting 
activity and a specific penalty for 
killing or injuring a police dog. 
The bill would also ban the use 
of live animals in target shooting. 

Opposition to the Bill was 
immediate and furious. In a post 
titled “GO FISHING, GO TO 
JAIL — There’s something’s fishy 
about Bill C-246,” the Keep 
Canada Fishing website warns 
that the importation of shark fins 
is “only the tip of the fin.” 

According to Keep Canada 
Fishing, the bill has received 
support from “an activist 


By Shari Narine 

WindspeakerContributor 


EDMONTON 

The investigation into the 
death of 10-month-old Lily (not 
her real name) reveals another 
Indigenous child impacted by 
parental addictions and lack of 
adequate training and resources 
of the child intervention services. 

On Monday, the Office of the 
Child and Youth Advocate 
released its investigative report 
into the First Nations baby, who 
died after drowning in a 
container of homemade alcohol, 
while her mother slept after 
consuming alcohol. 

The OCYA is calling for a 
change to the child intervention 
system that would see frontline 
workers trained to understand 
the impact parental addictions 
have on children and be 
provided with resources to create 
safe environments for the 
children. 

“We’ve written other reports 
where we’ve said similar things. 
We need for there to be a 
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coalition of Canadian and U.S. 
animal rights organizations with 
a decades-long history of 
sustained attacks on anglers and 
farmers.” 

These groups, it warns, 
support legislation [not 
specifically Bill C-246] “which 
threatens a criminal charge, up 
to a $10,000 fine and five years 
jail time for anglers who harvest 
a few fish for dinner.” 

Pointing to the wording of the 
Bill, which includes terms such 
as “unnecessary cruelty,” they 
warn that even baiting a hook 
with a worm would be 
considered an act of cruelty. 

The Association for the 
Protection of Fur-Bearing 
Animals is one high-profile 
organization that supports Bill 
C-246, posting that “It looks 
good for the animals,” along 
with the full text of the Bill. 

Communications Director 
Adrian Nelson said from his 
organization’s point of view, the 
Bill mainly closes up a number 
of loopholes in the importation 
of animal products. 

“The most important is the 
import and sale of dog and cat 
fur from China. Most of the 
world, especially the U.S. and 
Europe, has banned it. Canada 
is one of the few countries that 
still accepts it as a product. Most 
people don’t know about that.” 

Nelson said currently, 
consumers have no idea where 
fur is coming from — either the 
source country or, for that 
matter, the species of animal it 
is taken from. 

“Fur falls through a loophole 
in the Labelling and Textile Act. 
It doesn’t actually need to be 
labeled. So closing that loophole 


different path forward in terms 
of making it so that child 
intervention workers have a 
better understanding of the 
impact of parental addictions on 
children,” said Del Graff, child 
and youth advocate. “(OCYA 
recommendations) certainly 
haven’t been implemented fully 
enough for them to have 
impacted circumstances like the 
one we just released a review on.” 

In 2013, 2014 and 2015, the 
OCYA released investigative 
reports outlining the role 
parental addictions played in the 
care of three children. Two of 
these children died and one was 
seriously injured. All three 
children were Indigenous, and 
one received child intervention 
services through a designated 
First Nations agency 

While funding for DFNAs fall 
under federal jurisdiction, 
training is the responsibility of 
the province, says Graff, who 
also points out that DFNAs 
operate under provincial 
jurisdiction. 

Earlier this year, the Canadian 
Human Rights Tribunal ruled 


allows the consumer to know 
where that animal comes from 
and how it is derived.” 

Noting the immediate 
negative response to the Bill, 
Nelson was asked if the animal 
protection movement was 
looking to extend the restrictions 
into the realm of aboriginal 
hunting and trapping. 

Absolutely not (on this Bill), 
Nelson said. The immediate goal 
is to shut down the market for 
dog and cat fur and give 
consumers better information. 

Better labelling would actually 
give furs harvested by 
Indigenous Canadians a more 
prominent position in the 
market, he said. 

“From a First Nations 
perspective, there is such a rich 
cultural heritage and an identity 
with the fur industry To see fur 
labelled as having been caught by 
traditional methods by 
Aboriginal Canadians would 
give added value to the product,” 
he said. 

Bill C-246 also contains 
specific protections for 
aboriginal rights and title, in 
Section 182.5: 

“For greater certainty y nothing 
in this Part shall be construed so 
as to abrogate or derogate from the 
protection provided for existing 
aboriginal or treaty rights of the 
aboriginal peoples of Canada by 
the recognition and affirmation of 
those rights in section 35 of the 
Constitution Act , 1982. ” 

Ernie Crey, recently elected 
chief councillor of Cheam First 
Nation, has kept a close eye on 
Ottawa for decades. In 2012, as 
fisheries manager for the Stodo 
Nations on the Fraser River, he 
blasted then-Environment 


that the federal government 
needed to provide more funding 
to child services on reserve to 
bring those services in line with 
what the provinces delivered. 
Graff says additional federal 
dollars will allow for more child 
intervention service workers to 
be hired by DFNAs and will 
build child intervention services 
capacity in First Nations 
communities. 

Lily received services from a 
DFNA. Both her mother and 
father were addicted to alcohol. 
One year before Lily’s birth, 
child intervention services were 
involved with her family When 
Lily was six months old, the 
DFNA received concerns about 
her parents. Just prior to Lily’s 
death, Lily and her mother were 
involved in a house fire, her 
mother having fallen asleep after 
drinking. A family member 
rescued them both. The fire was 
not reported to the DFNA. A 
week later, Lily who was learning 
to walk, toddled off, fell in a 
container of homemade alcohol, 
and drowned. She was found by 
her older brother, upon his 



Minister Peter Kent for failing to 
include Aboriginal organizations 
in a proposed Hunting and 
Fishing Advisory Panel. 

Crey said other than seeing 
some mention of Bill C-246 in 
the media, it has not been raised 
as a concern. 

“I don’t believe it has even 
gone to Committee [stage] yet,” 
Crey said. 

Noting Section 1 82.5, he said, 
“There it is: the reassurance 
people are looking for.” 

Crey said legislators are well 
aware that Canada’s First 
Nations, Metis and Inuit Peoples 
are extremely diligent about 
protecting their constitutionally- 
enshrined rights. 

“I am not surprised that they 
are being vigilant, but to me, this 
doesn’t look like anything that 
should cause alarm to Aboriginal 
people,” Crey said. 

However, Crey noted, there is 
always the potential for new 
legislation to open a “back door” 
for other parties with a hidden 
agenda. 

That was a concern raised by 
Conservative MP Robert 
Sopchuk when the bill received 
First Reading on Feb. 26. 

“This bill is fundamentally 
flawed and dangerous for several 
reasons,” Sopuck said. 

Calling it “poorly drafted,” 
Sopchuk suggested the 
scattergun approach to the 
legislation, which would make 
changes in a multitude of federal 
departments, could create that 
back door cited by Ernie Crey 

“Its terms are so broad that 
they could place all animal use 
in legal jeopardy,” the MP 
suggested. “Animal use” could 
even be construed to include 


return home from school. Lily’s 
mother had slept through the 
incident after consuming 
alcohol. Lily’s mother pled guilty 
to a charge of criminal 
negligence causing death for 
failing to provide adequate care 
for her baby 

“The issue of parental 
addictions is a large one in the 
children intervention system and 
it needs to be attended to in a 
much more significant way” said 
Graff. 

The report, says Liberal leader 
David Swann, 

highlights the needs for 
systemic reform in how mental 
health and addictions are treated. 
Swann co-chaired a mental 
health review committee for the 
province last year. 

Minister of Human Services 
Irfan Sabir said in a statement, 
“The death of any child is a 
tragedy This heartbreaking story 
underscores the need to 
continuously work to prevent 
similar incidents. By 
strengthening how we work with 
children, families and our service 
delivery partners — including 


medical research, Sopchuk 
noted. 

“And medical research has 
allowed Canadians to live longer, 
healthier lives. This bill places all 
of this at risk.” 

For a legal opinion, 
Windspeaker turned to Tseshaht 
First Nation Chief Councillor 
Hugh Braker QC. As a 
practicing attorney, Braker 
handled Aboriginal Charter 
rights cases right through to the 
Supreme Court of Canada. 

In a brief email, Braker advised 
he would review the Bill, but 
noted that Private Member’s Bills 
rarely make it past the 
Committee Stage in any case. He 
suggested that the incoming 
government already has a full 
agenda, “and I rather doubt that 
it has time for a private members 
Bill for Parliament’s agenda. The 
government’s own agenda is 
going to gobble up Parliament’s 
time.” 

Since the election of the 
Trudeau Liberal Government, 
Crey has proven himself an 
equal-opportunity critic of 
Ottawa. Most recently, he 
blasted the government for 
excluding the Congress of 
Aboriginal People and the Native 
Women’s Association of Canada 
from the recent First Minister’s 
meeting. But in general, he said, 
the change of tone in Ottawa has 
been encouraging. 

“I really did try to work with 
the previous [Conservative] 
government, and I took some 
criticism for it,” he said. “Really 
it’s been like moving from night 
into day. I am hoping [the 
Trudeau Government] can 
sustain it with the First Nations, 
Metis and Inuit Peoples.” 

action 


Indigenous partners — we can 
improve the system as a whole. 
We still have work to do, and our 
government is committed to 
taking action to implement 
needed improvements.” 

Sabir also said a meeting 
would take place with OCYA “to 
support the ministry’s 
understanding of the 
recommendations and the 
OCYA’s expected outcome.” 

“My expected outcome is that 
the ministry will provide a 
greater level of ongoing support 
to those workers, who are 
dealing with these circumstances 
directly And by ongoing support 
that means access to expertise, 
that means training, that means 
a whole range of activities that 
in fact increases the capacity of 
those child intervention workers 
to intervene in more 
substitutional way when it 
comes to parental addictions,” 
said Graff. “I would expect that 
we would be able to see and 
observe what those increases in 
resources and capacity look like. 
That in fact people ought to be 
able to see a positive difference.” 
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Parental addictions, lack of provincial 
underscore child's death 


Shrug: What's a few more 
years of discrimination? 


It seems a curious misstep for the Liberal 
government, so adroit at building its brand 
as enlightened, fair and just, to simply fail to 
address the serious — and proven — 
discrimination in child welfare funding on 
reserve. 

Why didn’t they just get that monkey off 
their backs in the federal budget March 22? 
Why didn’t they just choose to get out from 
underneath the political burden of it, an ugly 
stain that’s going to dog Trudeau’s record 
for at least three years to come? 

It makes no sense. Something is missing 
from this equation. 

It seems so counter-intuitive to Prime 
Minister Justin Trudeau’s personal brand. He 
is a feminist, choosing a gender-equal 
Cabinet “because it's 2015,” sitting on 
international panels to espouse the feminist 
male. He’s a compassionate man, wrapping 
Canada’s loving arms around 25,000 Syrian 
refugees, telling the first arrivals “You’re safe 
now” as he greeted them at the airport. 

But when it comes to the most vulnerable 
of First Nations children, Trudeau extends 
his hand only in the most tentative way. 

In the face of a Canadian Human Rights 
Tribunal decision in January, which ruled that 
Canada is contributing to the suffering of 
children in care on reserve by failing to supply 
equitable funding as provided to children in 
care off-reserve, the Trudeau’s government 
has chosen to continue its discrimination 
forward into the future. 

Boo and hiss. The mask has fallen from 
this selfie-posing, globe-trotting, Camelot in 
Canada-making family man. Trudeau is 
proving a fraud. The smoke that this 
government has been blowing is starting to 
clear. The one thing above all others that 
Canada should have got right in this budget 
is its commitment to children in care. 

Instead it budgets $71 million immediately, 
which is $38 million less than what the 
Conservative government estimated was the 
funding shortfall in child welfare funding in 
2012, which was a gross underestimation of 
the actual shortfall four years ago. 

Cindy Blackstock, executive director of the 
First Nations Child and Family Caring Society 
of Canada, who brought the human rights 
challenge against the government, estimates 
that immediate relief should have been in the 
area of $200 million in the first year of the 
budget. 

The reality in these coming years, then, 
is that this government, the Trudeau 
government, believes First Nations children 
on reserve are less than other children, 


worthy of less, at least until the back end of 
the Liberal’s first mandate and into a possible 
second, four and five years away. 

Blackstock is a fearless and persistent 
child champion, much-adored and a hero to 
many in the First Nations community. She 
could have been a powerful ally to this 
government in First Nations circles, had the 
discrimination been addressed, but instead 
the Trudeau Liberals ensures her as a certain 
foe. 

But this is what’s making this situation 
worse. Canada has found an enabler: The 
AFN, which fought the child welfare battle 
alongside Blackstock. 

Et tu, Brute? 

On Jan. 26, with the announcement of the 
human rights win on child welfare, Assembly 
of First Nations National Chief Perry 
Bellegarde praised Blackstock for her 
dedication to “achieving equity for our kids”. 

In a press statement he promised that the 
AFN would be “relentless in our efforts to 
ensure [kids] have every opportunity to 
justice, fairness and success." 

He called for “immediate relief’ in funding 
for First Nations children and families. He told 
reporters that “in this great country there is 
no room for discrimination and racism.” 

“When that gap closes, Canada wins as 
a country,” he said. “We’ll be watching to 
ensure that that happens. All of Canada will 
be watching.” 

Well, on March 22, Bellegarde apparently 
forgot his call for immediate relief, forgot his 
commitment to justice and fairness, and is 
now pledging that the current and ongoing 
discrimination that Canada’s future prosperity 
is being built upon is OK for now. 

Bellegarde says the immediate budget 
allocation that continues underfunding for 
kids in care on reserve for years is but a 
starting point, a first step, from which to lobby. 

“That's the position we’re going to take 
forward: work with what’s there now, but build 
upon it to make sure the discriminatory 
funding practises do end,” he said. 

It’s hard not to appreciate Bellegarde’s 
relief to see light after a long, hard winter of 
dark days with $8.4 billion in funding 
promised for Indigenous people over five 
years. But, in this case, the principled 
response to ongoing discrimination of 
children in care would be a forceful and stern 
‘No. This is unacceptable.’ 

But, meh. Apparently there is room for 
discrimination and racism in Canada, and 
First Nations leadership is supporting it. 
Windspeaker 


Do you have a rant or a rave? 
Criticism or praise? 

E-mail us at: letters@ammsa.com 

twitter: @windspeakernews 
facebook: /windspeakernews 
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[ rants and raves ] 

Page 5 Chatter 

The remains of Delaine Copenance, missing since Feb. 28, 

were discovered in Lake of the Woods in Kenora, Ont. Ontario 
Provincial Police confirmed the discovery March 22. OPP would not 
confirm if foul play was suspected. A forensic identification unit and 
the coroner had been sent to the scene at the end of Water St. at the 
dock. Searches were conducted in both Kenora and Winnipeg, but a 
ground search for the 1 6-year-old was called off March 14. The family 
has asked for privacy to grieve the “devastating loss of their daughter, 
sister and granddaughter and friend.” 

A 28-year-old woman was found March 10 just after midnight 

on a street in Thunder Bay. She was naked and screaming for help. 
Her mother is now accusing the local police of ignoring the crime 
committed against her daughter, because she is a First Nations 
woman and an addict, reports the CBC’s Jody Porter. 

A man who had stopped to help the woman said the victim told the 
police she had been paid for sex, but the John tried to kill her and 
dump her in a lake. Her mother saw the bruises on her body. The 
Good Samaritan, who had given the young woman his sweater to 
keep warm, said the police showed “a bit less care and less 
compassion” when it was learned she was a prostitute. The officer 
handed his sweater back to him using two fingers and told him “to 
wash or burn it as soon as I got a chance.” 

Vancouver Public Library has announced that Renae Morriseau 

- an actress, writer, producer, director and musician - has been 
named its 2016 Aboriginal storyteller in residence. Morriseau is of 
Saulteaux and Cree descent and originally from Manitoba, but has 
lived in Vancouver for more than 30 years. She worked on the CBC 
television series North of 60 and is a member of the women’s hand- 
drumming group, M’Girl. 

“We’re at an exciting time for innovative storytelling between 
Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal peoples in Canada,” said Morriseau. 
“This is a great opportunity to invigorate Canadian consciousness 
on reconciliation, and understanding what it means to be an 
Indigenous person in Canada in the 21st century.” 

“We are pleased to welcome Renae’s extensive storytelling 
experience to the library,” said VPL chief librarian Sandra Singh. “Our 
Aboriginal storyteller in residence program is a great way to highlight 
the sharing of cultures, traditions and knowledge through storytelling. 

“Like reading a story or listening to a song, experiencing the power 
of stories through many different formats and channels has always 
been part of what libraries offer,” she said. “These experiences help 
build intercultural understanding and make our communities stronger.” 

Doreen Nutaaq Simmonds went with her son and a friend 

to see Leonardo DiCaprio’s movie “The Revenant” and realized she 
was in the film, or at least her voice was, reported the Alaska Dispatch 
News. In a scene from the film, a poem is read quietly in the 
background as the Pawnee tribe helps DiCaprio’s character build a 
shelter. Her friend whispered to Simmonds “Hey! I can understand 
that!” The poem was in the Alaskan Inupiaq language. Simmonds’ 
son suddenly realized the poem was being read by his mother. “That’s 
you, Mom,” he said. 

“I was so engrossed in what the Indian was doing, I hadn’t paid 
attention,” Simmonds said. “That’s when my ears opened.” She had 
recorded the poem 27 years ago for John Luther Adams’ Earth and 
the Great Weather. Rights to the recording were granted by John 
Luther Adams/New World Music. Simmonds was not notified that the 
poem would be in the film, and was not compensated for the work 
being used. 

The Toronto Star has concluded that the most-influential group 
of people around Prime Minister Justin Trudeau and Finance 
Minister Bill Morneau for the coming year will be members of 
the new Advisory Council on Economic Growth. 

First Nations woman Carol Anne Hilton, CEO of Transformation, is 
one of the 14 council members. She is from Hesquiaht in B.C. and 
the only Indigenous person on the council. The advisers will be paid 
an annual salary of $1 , said the Star, and are responsible for helping 
the government prepare a long-term growth strategy. 

Morneau said council members would meet him regularly and 
provide advice “on concrete policy actions to help create the long- 
term conditions for economic growth focused on the middle class.” 

The federal government will amend sections of the Indian Act 

that discriminated against the descendants of bi-racial marriages. 
Six months ago, a Quebec judge ordered the government to revise 
segments of the law that violate the Charter of Rights and Freedoms. 
The ruling argued that the Indian Act unfairly punished the 
descendants of Aboriginal women. Under Section 12 of the Indian 
Act, interracial marriage was grounds for a woman to lose her status. 
By contrast, the family of a status Indian man who married a non- 
aboriginal woman would have been granted full status. The Aug. 3 
court ruling was immediately appealed by federal government, 
reported the Montreal Gazette. But in late February, they withdrew 
their appeal. The Liberal government will form a parliamentary 
committee that will re-draft the sections of the Indian Act. 
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Band flip-flops on LNG; Na'MOKS questions 
consultation process 



By Shari Narine 

Windspeaker Contributor 


WET'SUWET'EN NATION 

Four days after receiving a go- 
ahead letter for Pacific 
NorthWest LNG terminal from 
Mayor John Helin of the Lax 
Kw’alaams Band, the Canadian 
Environmental Assessment 
Agency (CEAA) has requested 
more information from Pacific 
NorthWest. 

Environment and Climate 
Change Minister Catherine 
McKenna has granted a three- 
month extension. 

And if that extension does not 
include more consultation with 
First Nations, Wet’suwet’en 
Nation Hereditary Chief 
Na’MOKS, says the government 
can expect legal action. 

“Their consultation with First 
Nations was not complete,” he 
said. “We’ve approached (the 
federal government) and 
informed them numerous times 
that if the decision is against our 
wishes, next step (will be) legal 
cases, up and down the river, 
right down to the coast.” 

Na’MOKS says the warning 
was issued just last week, when a 
delegation met in Ottawa with 
CEAA, and the departments of 
environment and climate 
change, and fisheries and oceans. 

Consultation to this point, he 
says, has been limited specifically 
to the pipe and site of the 
liquefied natural gas facility 
despite the fact that all the water 
runs through the mouth of the 
Skeena River. 

Na’MOKS points out that 
none of the upriver people, 
including his Nation, were 
consulted on the plant. 

“We’re adamantly opposed to 
the site of that plant,” he said. “It 
could not be a worse site than 


right at the mouth of the second 
largest salmon run in Canada.” 

While Na’MOKS is 
encouraged by the government’s 
stop order, he says it can be 
rescinded anytime. 

“Prime Minister [Justin] 
Trudeau, he had made promises 
to First Nations that we would 
be fully consulted and that has 
not happened,” he said. “The ball 
is in their court.” 

In January, a two-day Salmon 
Nation Summit concluded with 
the signing of the Lelu Island 
Declaration by hereditary leaders 
from the Nine Allied Tribes of the 
Lax Kw’ alaams First Nation, and 
hereditary leaders of the Gitxsan, 
Wet’suwet’en, Lake Babine, and 
Haisla First Nations, and Grand 
Chief Stewart Phillip of the 
Union of B.C. Indian Chiefs. 
The declaration stated that Lelu 


Island and Flora and Agnew 
banks “were hereby protected for 
all time,” a resounding rejection 
of the Pacific NorthWest’s LNG 
facility. 

Na’MOKS questions whether 
Lax Kw’ alaams Band members 
were consulted before Helin 
reversed a previous decision 
stating that Lax Kw’alaams 
remained opposed to the LNG 
facility. The opposition letter was 
dated March 7. The new letter, 
dated March 15, supports the 
project and includes two 
conditions: that Pacific 

NorthWest report to an 
environmental performance 
committee, which will have 
representation from Lax 
Kw’alaams Band, and, that that 
the environmental performance 
committee provide direction to 
Pacific NorthWest, which the 


company must follow. 

“Two minor conditions to 
change their mind, I’m not sure 
what public consultation (Helin) 
had with his own people on that,” 
said Na’MOKS, adding he heard 
nothing about such a meeting. 
“That came as a shock. We’re 
pretty much in the loop because 
we’re all from the northwest 
here.” 

Na’MOKS would not 
comment on whether the Pacific 
Northwest LNG project was 
lining up to be a fight between 
hereditary chiefs and the elected 
band council. However, he did 
say that Chief Yahaan of the 
Gitwilgyoots Tribe said that (the 
hereditary leadership) were “the 
true decision makers” on their 
territory. 

Na’MOKS expects Lax 
Kw’alaams Band membership 


will want to have another vote on 
the facility. In the spring of 20 1 5, 
membership unanimously 
rejected a $1.1 5-billion benefits 
package from the company and 
the B.C. government that 
included cash and land. 

Helin — who replaced former 
mayor Garry Reece in last 
November’s election — did not 
respond Monday to repeated 
requests by Windspeaker for an 
interview. 

In a news release issued by the 
CEAA announcing the deadline 
extension, the agency stated it 
“will continue to work diligently 
with the technical working group 
for the project, including 
Indigenous groups and federal 
experts, to review the 
information and finalize the 
environmental assessment report 
and conditions.” 


Open Letter: Investigate assassination of Berta Cerecas 


An open letter from Marilyn 
Baptiste: 

Berta C* ceres, our dear friend; 
a beautiful strong, courageous 
and amazing woman leader. 

In our way as a people of the 
Earth, Berta will carry on in her 
courageous work to protect her 
land, people and future 
generations. 

A year ago Berta stood side by 
side with her fellow prize 
winners, including her friend 
Marilyn Baptiste, to receive the 
2015 Goldman Environmental 
Prize. Berta was honoured as an 
environmental hero, protecting 
the Gualcarque River, as the 
leader of the Civic Council of 
Indigenous and Popular 
Organizations of Honduras 
(COPINH) and on behalf of the 
Lenca Indigenous peoples, 
against the destructive Agua 
Zarca Dam. 

It is truly unbelievable this is 
possible in 2016. A woman, 
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rightfully standing up as a voice 
of her people and Mother Earth, 
murdered in her own home; 
days before International 
Women’s Day, a global day 
celebrating the social, economic, 
cultural and political 
achievements of women. On 
that day many celebrated the 
memories of our beautiful friend 
Berta. 

Honduras is a signatory to the 
United Nations Declaration on 
the Rights of Indigenous Peoples 
and the ILO Convention 169. 
Both set international standards 
and processes for consent of 
Indigenous Peoples regarding 
projects like the Agua Zarca 
Dam. Berta, COPINH and the 
Lenca did not give their free, 
prior informed consent as they 
share a spiritual bond with the 
Gualcarque River. 

The Organization of 
American States’ Inter-American 
Commission on Human Rights 


(IACHR) and the United 
Nations Human Rights 
Commission (UNHRC) have a 
responsibility to protect the 
Indigenous rights - human 
rights — of the Lenca and must 
investigate the assassination of 
our friend Berta. 

We share the responsibility to 
oppose violence against women 
and girls at the community, 
national and international levels. 
Is it right to murder an 
Indigenous woman who spoke 
out for protection of a people, a 
land, water and all of life for her 
children and grandchildren? 

We say to the Prime Minister 
of Canada, the Right 
Honourable Justin Trudeau, we 
are so very thankful for you and 
your government for taking 
responsible steps to undertake 
the long-standing task of 
establishing an inquiry into the 
missing and murdered women 
and girls across Canada. We now 



respectfully call on you to 
support the call for the IACHR 
and UNHRC to immediately 
investigate the murder of our 
courageous friend Berta C- ceres 
who stood for years to protect 
her people, children, lands, 
waters for future generations. 

Berta proudly stated “from the 
spirits of young girls, who teach 
us that giving our lives in various 
ways for the protection of the 
rivers is giving our lives for the 
well-being of humanity and of 
this planet. 

Our commitment [is] to 
continue protecting our waters, 
the rivers, our shared resources 
and nature in general as well as 
our rights as a people. Let us 
wake up, humankind. We’re out 
of time!” 

As a lasting tribute to Berta, 
let us build, come together and 
remain hopeful as we defend and 
care for the blood of this Earth 
and of its’ spirits. 


Marilyn Baptiste 
2015 Goldman Prize Winner 
Nits’ il?in Yaz/ Councillor, Xeni 
Gwet’in First Nations 
First Nations Women 
Advocating Responsible Mining 
Founding Member 
Denisiqi Services Society 
Board President 

Supported by: 

Grand Chief Stewart Phillip 
President, Union of British 
Columbia Indian Chiefs 

Chief Robert Chamberlin 
Vice-President, Union of 
British Columbia Indian Chiefs 

Chief Judy Wilson 
Secretary-Treasurer, Union of 
British Columbia Indian Chiefs 

Coola Louis 

Women’s Representative, 
Union of British Columbia 
Indian Chiefs 
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Murder of Indigenous activist inspires outrage 
and solidarity 



PHOTO: FERNANDO ARCE 

Dawn La vell-Harvard, president of the Native Womens Association of Canada, says the national inquiry must fully examine systemic issues that lead to 
murdered and missing Indigenous women and girls. 



By Fernando Arce 

Windspeaker Contributor 


TORONTO 

The murder of an award- 
winning Indigenous 

environmentalist in Honduras 
has sparked outrage across the 
world and has emboldened 
Indigenous movements, which 
are calling for unity. 

On March 11, a coalition of 
civil society organizations 
converged on the constituency 
office of the Minister of 
International Trade, Chrystia 
Freeland, in Toronto Centre to 
demand justice for Berta C- ceres, 
who was shot to death in her 
home on March 3. 

C-ceres had been one of the 
leading voices of Indigenous 
resistance to mega-development 
projects in Honduras and 
Central America for more than 
two decades. 

Since 2006, she had led 
peaceful protests against the 
construction of a dam on a 
sacred river on which the Rio 
Blanco community depends for 
subsistence. Supporters and 
colleagues believe her successful 
campaign against the project 
proposed by a Honduran 
company is the reason she was 
killed. 

“Indigenous women are on the 
front-line of the extraction 
industry and we re bringing our 
children with us to protect the 
water and the land for future 
generations,” said Idle No More 
organizer Tori Cress, 
Anishinaabe, of the Beausoleil 
First Nation. 

“It’s our stolen lands and 


territory that we’re trying to 
protect.... And the same thing 
is happening worldwide. 
Indigenous women are standing 
up. We’re not afraid of the 
government, to face the police, 
to bring our families with us. 
This is a life or death situation.” 

“The cowardly killing of Berta 
was a tragedy waiting to 
happen,” said Marilyn McKim, 
a campaigner for Colombia, 
Central America and Mexico at 
Amnesty International Canada. 
“For years, [C-ceres] had been 
the victim of harassment and 
threats for defending the rights 
of Indigenous communities and 
challenging powerful economic 
interests, most recently linked to 
the hydro-electric (dam) project 


on the (Gualcarque River).” 

Similar solidarity events 
around the world were calling for 
the Honduran government to 
allow Gustavo Castro Soto to 
return home. Soto, a sociologist, 
is a colleague of C-ceres and 
founder and director of Otros 
Mundos/Amigos de la Tierra 
Mexico, part of a number of 
networks working on various 
social justice issues based out of 
Mexico. 

He was shot with C-ceres, but 
survived and is now the only eye 
witness to the crime. Honduran 
authorities stopped him from 
leaving the country at the airport 
shortly after the murder and have 
questioned him repeatedly 

“Despite repeatedly 


collaborating with the 
investigation and giving 
testimony, he has not been 
allowed to return home to 
Mexico, despite his fear for his 
safety in Honduras,” McKim 
said. “We stand with Berta and 
Gustavo . . . Stop the killings and 
respect the rights of Indigenous 
peoples.’” 

Demonstrators at the Toronto 
rally vowed to strengthen their 
resistance to development 
projects threatening Indigenous 
communities and Mother Earth. 

Heryka Miranda, a colleague 
of C-ceres, first met her in the 
year 2000, during a meeting of 
grassroots organizations in 
Washington, D.C. She opened 
the Toronto rally with a powerful 


and emotional speech, vowing to 
use her “privilege as a Canadian 
and United States citizen to 
continue (C-ceres’) legacy” 

“How do we assure that Berta’s 
children and the children of 
Honduras have a sustainable 
planet?” she asked. “Her spirit 
now runs through the echoes 
and sounds and the ripples and 
currents of the River 
Gualcarque, the river she 
promised to protect. The river 
now bears her soul. I am forever 
impacted by (her) beauty and 
light in physical form, and (her) 
ability to ignite the hearts and 
senses of the many that (she) 
touched.” 

Canada signed a Free Trade 
Agreement with Honduras in 
2013, despite that country’s poor 
human rights record. 
Demonstrators at the Toronto 
rally delivered an open letter to 
clerks at Freeland’s office signed 
by more than 80 organizations 
demanding that the Canadian 
government push for an 
independent investigation and 
that it re-evaluate its commercial 
ties with Honduras. 

People who want to take 
action for Soto are encouraged 
to send a letter to the Honduras 
embassy in Canada. They can 
also contact The Delta Now, one 
of the grassroots groups at the 
rally for more information on 
their own letter-writing 
campaign. 

Organizations can also contact 
Raul Burbano, program director 
at Common Frontiers, to add 
their names to the open letter. 
They can do so through email 
at burbano@rogers.com or by 
telephone at 416-522-8615. 
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[ 2016 federal budget ] 

Discrimination used as fiscal restraint, says 
Blackstock 



... racial discrimination against 
children should never be one of those 
criteria upon which they base their 
decision. We should not be using 
racial discrimination as a fiscal 
restraint measure and that is 
continuing to happen 

Cindy Blackstock, First Nations Child and 
Family Caring Society of Canada 
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By Shari Narine 

Windspeoker Contributor 


OTTAWA 

In a budget that runs a deficit 
of $29.4 billion, Cindy 
Blackstock does not understand 
why the federal government drew 
the line at $71 million for this 
upcoming fiscal year for child 
welfare services on reserve. 

“When you have a deficit... 
you cant fund everything. But 
racial discrimination against 
children should never be one of 
those criteria upon which they 
base their decision. We should 
not be using racial discrimination 
as a fiscal restraint measure and 
that is continuing to happen,” 
said Blackstock, executive 
director with First Nations Child 
and Family Caring Society of 
Canada. 

On March 22, Liberal Finance 
Minister Bill Morneau allocated 
nearly $635 million over five 
years to strengthen child welfare 
services on First Nations. Of that 
funding, only 15 per cent will 
come in 2016-2017 fiscal year 
with an additional $99 million 
in the following fiscal year. 

Fifty-four per cent of the funds 
are slated to come during the 
2019 election year and the year 


following. Blackstock is unclear 
if measures have been taken to 
ensure all the funding will be 
delivered. 

In January, the Canadian 
Human Rights Tribunal directed 
the federal government to put in 
place remedies that would 
immediately level the playing 
field between child welfare 
services on reserve and that 
which is available off-reserve. 

Blackstock was hopeful that 
this budget would be that 
response. 

“These announcements come 
and there’s real pressure to feel 
grateful for the amount of money 
that’s in the budget because they 
have improved things for First 
Nations kids, but they have not 
reached the standard where racial 
discrimination is relieved. So 
how grateful should we be?” she 
said. 

She points out that the $71 
million immediately granted is 
$38 million less than what the 
Conservative government 
estimated the shortfall was in 
2012. Blackstock says that 
Caring Society’s assessment of 
the situation in 2012 indicated 
that the Conservative figure of a 
$109 million shortfall was a 
“dramatic underestimate.” 

Blackstock wants details as to 


what is included in the $71 
million, how the figure was 
arrived at, and why the 
government has set the bulk of 
the funding to come at the tail 
end of its fiscal commitment. 

Assembly of First Nations 
National Chief Perry Bellegarde 
doesn’t view the lack of initial 
dollars as critically as Blackstock. 
He sees it as a starting point from 
which lobbying for more dollars 
can occur. 

“That’s the position we’re 
going to take forward: work with 
what’s there now but build upon 


it to make sure the 
discriminatory funding practises 
do end,” he said. 

The AFN joined forces with 
the Caring Society nine years ago 
to take their challenge of federal 
child welfare funding to the 
CHRT. 

“We’re part of that ... so we’re 
not sitting on the side. We’re not 
going to accept it either, but 
we’re going to work with what’s 
there and build upon it,” said 
Bellegarde. 

“I’ve heard this first step 
towards equity for First Nations 


kids for the 30 years I’ve been 
doing this work. What I want to 
do is get to the last step for 
equity,” Blackstock said. 
“Children’s lives, they change 
every day. Even being put off for 
three or four years, that could 
have a huge impact on kids.” 

The Caring Society has until 
March 31 to respond to the 
CHRT about the immediate 
relief the federal government is 
proposing in order to meet the 
funding needs for child welfare 
services. 

“Now the burden is on the 
federal government to say that 
amount is sufficient. I don’t 
think it is,” said Blackstock. 

If the CHRT agrees with her 
assessment, it will direct the 
government to provide more 
funding. If the government 
doesn’t comply to what will be a 
binding order then contempt 
charges are possible, said 
Blackstock. 

“I’m certainly not interested in 
embarrassing the government 
...but if it means getting 
children the equitable treatment 
they need to get, then the 
children’s needs have to come 
before the government’s 
interests,” she said. “So we will 
proceed with whatever avenue 
we have to.” 


All smiles around budget, despite lack of detail 


By Shari Narine 

Windspeoker Contributor 


OTTAWA 

Indigenous leaders are pleased, 
saying Prime Minister Justin 
Trudeau has followed up on his 
campaign promises with 
funding. The federal budget 
delivered by the Liberal 
government on Tuesday 
committed $8.4 billion to 
Indigenous peoples over the next 
five years. 

But while one Indigenous 
leader sees this budget as a strong 
step forward in closing the gap 
between Aboriginal and non- 
Aboriginal people, another 
Indigenous leader says he is 
unclear as to exactly how this 
budget will impact urban 
Indigenous peoples. More than 
70 per cent of Indigenous people 
live off- reserve. 

“I’m feeling fairly optimistic, 
although we still have to go 
through the details and there are 
matters to get clarified. But 
overall, it’s a good feeling kind 
of budget,” said Congress of 


Aboriginal Peoples National 
Chief Dwight Dorey. 

CAP is the national voice for 
Metis, status and non-status 
Indians, and southern Inuit 
Indigenous people living off- 
reserve. 

The federal government is 
providing $2.3 billion to the 
provinces and territories for 
affordable housing, with a 
“significant portion” toward 
Indigenous housing. But Dorey 
says he doesn’t know what 
constitutes a “significant 
portion.” 

As well, core funding for 
Aboriginal representative 
organizations has been set at $96 
million over five years, and then 
$10 million thereafter, but 
Dorey is unclear whether CAP’s 
affiliate organizations will qualify 
for that funding. 

The budget renews funding at 
$14 million for the upcoming 
fiscal year for the Urban 
Aboriginal Strategy, as well as 
provides $15 million over two 
years for Aboriginal Skills and 
Employment Training, both of 
which Dorey is pleased about. 


But once again, there are no 
details offered. 

“I would have liked to have 
seen more specific allocations 
toward off-reserve people. That’s 
not really kind of spelled out. 
They spell out significant funds 
for First Nations on reserve. 
There’s significant allocations 
like $25 million for Metis 
National Council and economic 
development. There are specific 
allocations for the Inuit,” said 
Dorey. “This is where it’s going 
to take us a little bit of time to 
go through it and see where we 
can find our fit for allocations.” 

Dorey says he’s pleased to see 
the $40 million over the next 
two years for the murdered and 
missing Indigenous women and 
girls national inquiry. 

Dorey does concede that 
federal government investment 
on-reserve, especially in such 
areas as education and housing, 
will have a positive impact later 
if those on-reserve residents 
move into urban centres. They 
will have a good background, 
good life, good education, good 
health, good living conditions, 


so they’ll be moving into urban 
centres healthy and won’t be 
living on the streets. 

He also says that increased 
post-secondary dollars will help 
First Nations members improve 
their opportunities both on and 
off reserve. 

“There’s no question there’s 
value here for people on 
reserve. . . overall, that’s what I’m 
saying. It’s a good looking 
budget,” said Dorey. 

But he notes that the five-year 
fiscal plan outlined by Liberal 
Finance Minister Bill Morneau 
has the bulk of funding coming 
at the tail end of that time span, 
which also goes past the next 
scheduled federal election in fall 

2019. 

“We need a good chunk right 
up front. It’s catch up for us 
because of all the cuts the 
previous government has made,” 
said Dorey. 

Assembly of First Nations 
National Chief Perry Bellegarde 
says this is a “historic budget,” 
which indicates that the Trudeau 
government is listening to First 
Nations. 


“This budget begins the 
process of addressing decades of 
underfunding and neglect,” he 
said. “At long last we have a 
budget that will help lift those 
with the greatest need out of 
poverty.” 

The federal government 

committed to eliminate the 
two per cent cap. There is a total 
investment of $3.7 billion for 
education initiatives over five 
years, as well as investments in 
infrastructure and housing; 
languages; green infrastructure; 
clean drinking water; and child 
and family services. 

“This is one budget, one fiscal 
year. We’re not going to solve all 
the problems in one budget, but 
there is also a commitment 
within the budget to establish a 
working relationship with the 
Crown, to work towards a long- 
term, sustainable new fiscal 
funding framework with the 
Crown, so that all the needs will 
eventually be met,” said 
Bellegarde. “So we’ve got to 
make sure we get that 
relationship and that process 
started as soon as possible.” 


Every single Windspeaker article ever published 

(well, almost) 

is now available (FREE!) on our online archives at: 

www.ammsa.com 




Get off the Big Grid, focus 
on the Big Picture, say AFN 
chiefs 


By Shayne Morrow 

Windspeaker Contributor 


OTTAWA 

Canadas Indigenous peoples 
are poised to take a lead role in 
developing a national strategy to 
deal with climate change, 
according to chiefs of the 
Assembly of First Nations. 

But Canada must first address 
the quality-of-life gap between 
Aboriginal people and non- 
Aboriginal Canadians before they 
can become full partners in this 
massive enterprise, according to 
the AFN s National Chief Perry 
Bellegarde and the organization’s 
regional chiefs. 

On March 3, Canadas First 
Ministers issued the Vancouver 
Declaration on Clean Growth 
and Climate Change, which sets 
out a plan to “create jobs, diversify 
the economy and improve the 
quality of life” by shifting away 
from fossil fuels and towards a 
low-carbon economy. 

The declaration also promises 
representation of Indigenous 
people on working groups in each 
of the four priorities identified: 
clean technology, innovation and 
jobs; carbon pricing mechanisms, 
specific mitigation opportunities 
and adaptation/climate resilience. 

Bellegarde said full 
participation by Indigenous 
peoples is intrinsic to the 
declaration, and not just window 
dressing. 

“We demanded full inclusion 
in the design and delivery of any 
strategy going forward. We’ve had 
staff in the room writing the 
outcome document, and you can 
see the wording, ‘Each of the 
groups will include Indigenous 
peoples.’” 

For his part, Alberta Regional 
Chief Craig Makinaw said he 
hopes the promise of consultation 
and cooperation is a credible one. 

Makinaw noted that Alberta 
Nations hosted the Indigenous 
Peoples Meeting on Climate 
Change on Jan. 24 to Jan. 26 in 
Edmonton. Hailed as a 
groundbreaking event, the 
workshop brought together 
technicians, scientists and 
activists from across Canada, 
putting Alberta in the forefront 
of the climate change 
conversation. 

“We have technicians in 
Alberta who are dealing with 
climate change,” Makinaw said. 
“It would be good to have all the 
information freely available, and 
I feel it would be beneficial to 
have Alberta at all four tables.” 

On that note, Bellegarde said 
the level of participation, and the 
AFN presence at each table, 
would be a matter for discussion, 
but he supports the idea of full 
representation at each table. 

Saskatchewan Regional Chief 
Bobby Campbell said once all the 
parties are engaged, however, the 
discussion must go beyond 
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climate change. 

“We have consistently stated 
and reiterated the need for full 
consultation with Indigenous 
peoples across all sectors. It’s not 
just climate change: it’s 
education; it’s housing; it’s 
infrastructure; it’s our 
environment and our lands,” he 
said. “Let’s not forget the Big 
Picture: it’s about quality of life 
for all our Indigenous people 
across this land.” 

Campbell believes - especially 
in the face of the energy industry 
downturn - that closer 
consultation between industry 
and First Nations would result in 
innovations and cost-savings on 
both sides as the country 
transitions to a lower-carbon 
economy. 

But First Nations will require 
those promised improvements in 
housing, education and 
infrastructure to be able to 
contribute as full partners. 

Makinaw suggested that the 
First Ministers’ promises would 
be put to the test shortly. 

“We will have to see after the 
March 22 federal budget 
announcement. From there, we 
will have a better idea of how this 
federal government works. That 
will be a big indicator.” 

Bellegarde agrees that in order 
to be full participants, Canada’s 
Indigenous people will need 
major improvements in housing, 
infrastructure and education, just 
for starters. 

“In ‘Quality of Life,’ Canada 
ranks sixth on the UN [Quality 
of Life] Index. Apply those 
indices to Canada’s Indigenous 
Peoples, and we are 63 rd . It will 
take billions of dollars in 
investment. And that is the 
operating word: ‘investment.’ 
This is in the best interests of all 
Canada,” he said. 

Over the decades, the oil and 
gas industry has used divide-and- 
conquer tactics to blunt 
opposition to development. 
Makinaw conceded that Alberta 
Nations are split on the oil and 
gas industry. 

“Through the last five to 10 
years of consultations, everybody 
is in different stages of 
negotiations.” 

As a result, Makinaw said there 

is, as yet, no group consensus 
among his member Nations on 
how to deal with the oil and gas 
industry or with climate change. 
But Alberta is not unique in that 
regard, he added. 

“Across the province and across 
the country, bands are for it 
[industry] and bands are against 

it. We have to respect that,” he 
said. 

Makinaw was asked whether 
setting emission caps and carbon 
pricing was really meaningful 
when the oil and gas industry has 
fallen into deep recession 
regardless. He believes the 
downturn presents a major 
opportunity. 


“I know from experience that 
things will slowly get better. So 
when things are down, it’s a good 
time to sit down and begin 
reviewing things in light of 
climate change,” he said. 

Bellegarde noted that for most 
Indigenous Canadians, especially 
those outside the oil patch, 
economic reality has been mostly 
“bust” and very little “boom”. 
While the national 
unemployment rate is about six 
per cent, in many Indigenous 
communities it reaches 70 to 80 
per cent. 

“None of this is new to us as 
Indians when it comes to 
economic downturn. We still feel 
poverty and lack of jobs. So we 
have to find that balance, and to 
transition out of that dependence 
on fossil fuels - as a society and 
as a world.” 

Bellegarde said his organization 
has not specifically discussed 
whether carbon pricing or cap- 
and-trade (et cetera) is the best 
approach. 

“We have always worked 
towards creating sustainable 
economic strategies, balancing 
the environment and the 
economy. We have always stated 
[that] as Indigenous peoples, we 
have rights, but we also have 
responsibilities to protect the land 
and our water. But we also want 
to create wealth for our people, 
so it’s always about finding the 
right balance.” 

The declaration points to 
hydroelectric development as part 
of the strategy to reduce 
dependency on fossil fuel. 
Bellegarde said that while there 
is plenty of room for innovative 
and non-invasive hydro projects, 
the AFN opposes the contentious 
Site C project on the Peace River 
in Northeast B.C. 

“We’re supporting the Treaty 8 
chiefs who oppose Site C because 
it affects their inherent rights and 
treaty rights,” he explained. 

Site C would flood tens of 
thousands of hectares of Treaty 8 
hunting and fishing territory, as 
well as enough Class 1 
agricultural land to feed up to one 
million people, according to 
opponents. 

“Even though it’s Clean Energy 
- it’s hydro - it still has negative 
effects on rights. 

“The message to industry and 
government is, ‘Before you try to 
build anything, go back to the 
drawing board and build a 
cooperative and respectful 
relationship with Indigenous 
people.’ That hasn’t been done in 
a lot of places where there are 
these conflicts.” 

B.C. Regional Chief Shane 
Gottfriedson said Site C is an 
example of a growing trend where 
non-Aboriginal people have come 
to rely on their Indigenous 
neighbors, who have 
constitutionally-enshrined rights 
and protections in their Nations 
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Little NHL honors the fans 

The annual Little NHL tournament, which saw a record- 
breaking 195 teams registered, creates community and builds 
unity among Ontario First Nation communities, said Ontario 
Regional Chief Isadore Day. 

It also injects more than $18 million into the local economy, 
which Day says demonstrates the purchasing power of both 
Indigenous families and the tournament itself. 

What has become an annual March Break tradition in the First 
Nation hockey world is now underway in Mississauga, the 45th 
edition of the Little Native Hockey League Tournament, reads a 
press statement. Opening ceremonies were held March 13 and 
the tournament runs to March 17. 

This year’s theme honours 45 Years of Fan Appreciation and 
tournament organizers hosted a banquet honouring inductees 
into the LNHL Hall of Fame on March 12. Grande Chief Patrick 
Madahbee emceed the event and NHL legend Ted Nolan offered 
the key note. 

“It takes a monumental effort for parents, family and the First 
Nations to get their players to the tournament and they are the 
best fans ever,” said Madahbee. “Thank you for 45 fabulous years 
coming to the LNHL.” 

The tournament will also honour the memory of the late Ember 
Wynne with a memorial trophy sponsored by Toronto Tourism, 
which will be dedicated to the girls division. 

“The LNHL was founded on the pillars of respect, education, 
citizenship and sportsmanship,” said Chief Day. “It’s hard to 
believe that 45 years later, the players in that first tournament are 
now parents and grandparents of some of this year’s participants. 
They have passed along the torch to a new generation of athletes 
who will become future leaders.” 

Deleted emails regarding Highway of Tears nets charges 

Charges have been laid against a former BC government 
employee following a whistleblower’s allegation that he deleted 
emails connected to information requests about the Highway of 
Tears investigation into murdered and missing women. 

Charged with willfully making false statements to misleadfor 
attempting to mislead British Columbia’s privacy commissioner, 
George Gretes will appear in provincial court on April 20. 
Gretesfworked as a ministerial assistant in the Transportation 
Ministry. Gretes was suspended with pay last May. 

Privacy commissioner Elizabeth Denham examined the 
whistleblower’s allegations and referred her report to the RCMP. 
A special prosecutor appointed by the RCMP approved the two 
charges under the province’s Freedom of Information and Privacy 
Act. 

The penalty fortmaking false statements to mislead or 
attempting to mislead the privacy commissioner is a fine of up to 
$5,000, reports the Vancouver Observer. 

Huron-Wendat grand chief outraged at desecration of remains 

Grand Chief Konrad Sioui of the Huron-Wendat Nation has 
declared the disturbance of a burial ground and the remains of 
Huron-Wendat ancestors at Barrie’s Allandale Station construction 
site “unacceptable”. 

He calls on authorities to take immediate steps “to address 
these serious breaches and find satisfactory solutions in these 
circumstances, in accordance with their obligations to the Nation 
and in respect for the Huron-Wendat ancestors.” 

Sioui’s concerns come in response to an APTN story about 
the remains being “dug up, disturbed, and entirely desecrated, 
likely with the knowledge of certain municipal and government 
authorities” as they build an extension of its GO Transit commuter 
system. Sioui calls for an independent investigation to be urgently 
set up in order to shed light on the issue. 

“We deeply lament this immense desecration of our ancestors. 
The Allandale Station site and the burial grounds that are found 
there are sacred and must be protected,” reads a press statement. 

“Huron-Wendat human remains must never be disturbed, 
under any circumstances. The Huron-Wendat Nation reminds the 
concerned authorities that they have legal obligations, including 
constitutional duties to our Nation, which have been completely 
ignored. These transgressions must be corrected. We are 
outraged to see that this situation seems to have gone on for 
years, all without our knowledge. Both in the Wendake North (the 
Nionwents'io, including the Saint Lawrence Valley in Quebec), in 
the Wendake South (the Great Lakes of Ontario, Erie and Huron), 
we have been faced with many situations where the remains of 
our ancestors have been unearthed, examined, studied, 
unilaterally appropriated or simply disposed of like garbage. As 
in all such cases, this situation is unacceptable to us,” said Sioui. 

In June 2015, the Huron-Wendat Nation’s band council 
adopted a resolution to establish a clear position regarding the 
protection and preservation of its ancestral heritage. 

“We will continue to fight for the protection of our history and 
against the destruction of our heritage and ancestors both in 
Quebec and in Ontario. These are our ancestors and we will take 
all the necessary measures to restore their dignity so that they 
may rest in peace,” said the grand chief. 
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800 Nunavut artists represented in new collection 
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Caption: Hunter in Kayak by carver Bernadette Iguptark Tongelik (Repulse Bay) is just one 
piece of almost 8,000 artworks from the Government of Nunavut art collection currently on 
loon to the WAG. 


By Andrea Smith 

Windspeaker Contributor 


WINNIPEG 

The Winnipeg Art Gallery has 
welcomed an exciting new 
collection into their midst. The 
Government of Nunavut has 
donated a huge number of 
archived materials to put on 
display at WAG, and staff at the 
gallery are busy unpacking and 
cataloguing the material, while 
trying to find where it all will go. 

“It’s not an exhibit, but will 
be used for an exhibit in the 
future... It’s almost 8,000 
pieces, and it’s been in the north 
for decades,” said Inuit Curator 
Darlene Coward Wight. 

She said there were things in 
storage all over the place, so they 
decided to send them to 
Winnipeg on a five-year loan. 
“We’re really excited.” 

According to Wight, the 
works were scattered across at 
least three different provinces 
and territories, as a result of 
Nunavut’s split in 1999 from the 
Northwest Territories. The art is 
the product of around 800 
individual Nunavut artists, and 
consists of prints, sculptures, 
drawings, paintings, and even a 
few items of clothing. 

“There are some amazing 
contemporary works, and some 
very large scale pieces. Then 
there’s some early works... We 
don’t have that kind of material 
in our collection. There are 
things considered artifacts, and 
things they used in their day-to- 
day lives probably 100-years 


ago,” said Wight. 

The goods travelled more than 
6,000 kilometers in nearly 300 
crates and boxes, and Wight said 
she’s been taking every 
opportunity to go downstairs 
and take a peek at freshly opened 
items. 

One of her favorite pieces so 
far is a small stone statue of an 
archer made in the 1980s, which 
she saw once 30 years ago in a 
gallery in Ottawa. Another 
favorite is an ivory carving of a 


seal hunter sitting in a kayak 
with a spear, made in the 1950s. 

“It’s very exciting to see pieces 
as they come out of boxes. It will 
fill holes in our collection, and 
will be available for research by 
other people,” she said. 

And while WAG already has 
an extensive Inuit Art 
collection — the largest public 
contemporary Inuit Art 
collection in the world, in fact — 
the new collection will become 
part of an even larger Inuit Art 


Center in the process of being 
built now. 

Their decision to document 
the new material further 
contributes to their ability to 
reach the pubic with their 
displays, but also serves as a way 
for the Government of Nunavut 
to keep better track of what they 
had in storage, said Wight. 

“We are very busily putting it 
into our database, and taking 
photographs of every piece. 
Eventually this will all be 


available for people in the north 
to access visually (digitally), and 
the hope is that one day the 
Government of Nunavut will 
have its own Heritage Centre 
where these pieces can then go,” 
she said. 

Director of Culture and 
Heritage for Nunavut, Doug 
Stenton, had a hand in the 
negotiation process between 
WAG and the Government of 
Nunavut. He believed that any 
shorter than a five-year period 
of having the collection at WAG 
would not have been sufficient. 

“It’s five-years because there 
was a lot of effort by a lot of 
people to prepare for this. 
There’s a significant cost 
associated with that many pieces 
of art, so only a year or so 
wouldn’t be as cost effective, and 
wouldn’t allow for the 
programming and projects 
planned around the collection,” 
said Stenton. 

He said some of the important 
information WAG is 
documenting while unpacking 
the items is the name of the 
artist, what they created, the 
material used, the subject 
matter, what the condition is, 
and whether it has been repaired 
in the past. From a collections 
management point of view, he 
said, it makes it easier to keep 
track of the items in the future. 

“It’s an exciting opportunity to 
promote Inuit art and culture. 
I’m looking forward to the 
increased public accessibility, 
whether it’s digitized or through 
exhibitions that I know are being 
planned,” he said. 


Reconciliation found through art that benefits nations 


By Barb Nahwegahbow 

Windspeaker Contributor 


TORONTO 

Artist Dianne Patychuk took 
up the challenge of her own 
reconciliation project shortly 
after the release of the Truth and 
Reconciliation report last year. 

In the last six months, she’s had 
two art shows entitled “We Are 
All Treaty People” at the Ben 
Navaee Gallery in Toronto’s 
Leslieville community. 

Patychuk, a non-Indigenous 
artist, donates all the money 
from the sale of her paintings, 
with the exception of the gallery’s 
commission, to projects in two 
Ontario First Nations 
communities. She doesn’t deduct 
her expenses for materials and 
supplies because “I consider that 
as tuition for all that I’m 
learning,” Patychuk said. A total 
of 35 paintings have been sold 
from both shows. 

Patychuk grew up in the 
prairies. “I was born on the edge 
of an Indian reserve,” she said at 
her second exhibition last 
month. 

“There were separate entrances 
to the hotels, there were separate 
cafEs, there were separate 
beaches.” It was just the way 


things were, she said. 

“I only just realized looking 
back,” said Patychuk, “that our 
existence as white kids was totally 
different from the Indigenous 
kids. It was a segregated 
childhood.” 

When the TRC report was 
released with its calls to action, 
Patychuck decided to study 
intensively for a year and “try to 
learn as much as I could about 
things I had not paid attention 
to, to learn about colonialism 
and the treaties that we’ve broken 
and the racism that’s embedded 
in how the government and the 
government bureaucracy deals 
with Indigenous people.” 

“I wanted to examine my 
complicity in the on-going 
project of colonization,” 
summarizes Patychuk in her 
artist statement. Her paintings 
are inspired by what she’s 
learning, she said. 

“The TRC exposes the wrongs 
that Canada has done and is still 
doing to Indigenous peoples, 
from cultural genocide to fraud 
and coercion, from the abuses in 
residential schools to seizing 
land, underfunding and breaking 
treaties. We are all implicated in 
these injustices. ..what the 
governments we elect do is one 
way that we are implicated in the 
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Dianne Patychuk at the Ben 
Navaee Gallery 

growing gap between settler 
groups and Indigenous peoples 
and the many injustices and 
denial of rights.” 

In her paintings, Patychuck 
tackles colonialism’s 

consequences — poisoned waters, 
missing and murdered 
Indigenous women, child and 
youth suicide, the rape of the 
land. 


“But I want the work to be 
about settler descendent 
obligations,” she said, “not about 
Indigenous people’s victimhood/ 
suffering.” 

The two Ontario First Nations 
benefitting from the sale of 
Patychuk’s paintings are 
Pikangikum and Neskantaga. 
Both communities have declared 
a state of emergency because of 
youth suicides. Neskantaga is 
located 500 kms north of 
Thunder Bay and Pikangikum is 
1 00 kms north of Red Lake. The 
projects supported in both 
communities have children and 
youth as their focus, including a 
playground upgrade for 
Neskantaga. 

Patychuck’s painting of 
laundry fluttering gently in the 
wind is a reminder of the 
universal need for clean water for 
cleanliness, for drinking. 

“There’s a water theme in a lot 
of my work,” she said, “because 
it makes sense that people have 
access to drinkable water. And 
Neskantaga First Nation, of 
course, has had a boil water 
advisory for 23 years, the longest 
one.” f Habitable reserves with 
access to clean water is just one 
of many commitments that 
hasn’t been kept, said Patychuk. 

Learning about the Indigenous 


concept of land has been 
illuminating, she said. Unlike the 
British, Indigenous people didn’t 
consider land a commodity. “It 
was for everyone,” she said, “to 
be nurtured and supported 
because we all need it to survive.” 

Patychuk bought her house in 
Toronto when it was still stolen 
land, she said. “The Mississaugas 
of New Credit settled in 2010 
and I bought my house in 1 989,” 
said Patychuk. “And my parents 
came to Canada as refugees,” she 
said, “and they were given land.” 
Implicit in her statement is that 
the land given to her family was 
land that was stolen from 
Indigenous people. 

She has found the research into 
the colonial project 
overwhelming. 

“It has been transformative,” 
she said. “I’m not quite sure 
where I’m going to end up 
because I found it so painful and 
so difficult and sometimes I can’t 
paint because I’m so upset, so 
angry.” 

She’s done a lot of research and, 
“I can see the same things come 
up, that whole story of coercion 
and lying and getting away with 
whatever you can get away with,” 
Patychuck said. “And the racism. 
I’ve found the same thing in 
every treaty I’ve investigated.” 
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Mohawk burlesque performer ready to 
compete in Vegas 



Ashley Jiles holds daughter Clara 

By Lauren 
Karonhiaronkwas 
McComber 


Windspeaker Contributor 


LAS VEGAS, Nevada 

Shes a mother, a Fancy Dance 
powwow dancer, and a burlesque 
performer who will be competing 
for the title of Miss Viva Las Vegas 


April 14 to April 17. 

Not many people can add those 
three occupations to their 
resumes, but somehow Lauren 
Ashley Jiles pulls it off. 

Jiles, who grew up on the 
Kahnawarke Mohawk reserve just 
1 5 -minutes outside of MontrEal, 
began her unusual life path a 
decade ago when she received a 
chance invitation to a burlesque 


contest on MySpace a few weeks 
after her 1 8 th birthday. 

It wasn’t too far of a stretch, as 
she started out on the stage in 
musical theatre at the age of five, 
and performed for 13 years until 
a demanding school program in 
the sciences put an end to it; 
balancing the workload of theatre 
and school was too difficult. 

“It was a really depressing year, 


until I received [the invite],” 
explained Jiles, who jokes that 
burlesque saved her life. 

And it just kept getting better 
for Jiles, who goes by the stage 
name Lou Lou la Duchesse de 
RiEre: She performed for Playboy 
in its hometown of Chicago; she 
performed to a crowd of 5,000 
people at the Masonic Temple on 
Halloween in Detroit; and in 


news 


February of this year, she 
performed in Montreal with 
celebrity burlesque dancer Dita 
Von Teese. 

Now Jiles will soon be able to 
add to her list of performance 
highlights the annual Miss Viva 
Las Vegas Burlesque 
Competition, as part of the Viva 
Las Vegas Rockabilly Weekender. 

“It has been one of my life goals 
to touch a toe on a Las Vegas 
stage, but I did not think that I 
would unlock that goal for a long 
time,” said Jiles, who will 
compete for the title with 10 
other women from around the 
world. 

“It’s all very touching and 
surreal.” 

Jiles was one of five women 
selected in the “On-Line 
Audience Choice” category Five 
other women were entered into 
the contest through the “Judges 
Choices Finalist” category They 
will all compete at the Orleans 
Hotel and Casino located in Old 
Vegas, a place very special to Jiles. 

Burlesque may have not only 
saved Jiles’ life by putting her back 
on stage, but it also played a 
major role in shaping her 
confidence as a woman. 

“It taught me humility, 
acceptance, and that there is real 
strength in being a woman. When 
you walk on that stage, you are 
in complete control of that 

audience for the duration of your 

. » 
act, 


Sense of identity core to healing from trauma 
in prison populations 


By Shari Narine 


Windspeaker Contributor 


SAINT-ALPHONSE- 
RODRIGUEZ, Que. 

Having culturally-relevant 
programming to deal with 
trauma is “extremely important” 
for many Indigenous inmates, 
who lack a sense of identity, said 
Travis Gabriel, a Mohawk Elder 
and helper at Waseskun Healing 
Centre. 

“Not knowing, not having a 
belief system . . . gave them that 
fearless, hopeless feeling, no 
direction. It speaks to identity 
all the way You have to know 
who you are in order to know 
who you want to be, what you’ve 
become.” 

But the role played by the 
nine healing lodges associated 
with Corrections Services 
Canada is limited. The 
alternative form of incarceration 
is available only to minimum 
security male inmates, and 
minimum and medium security 
females. 

A report tabled in the House 
of Commons Thursday by 
Howard Sapers, correctional 
investigator of Canada, 
indicated that Aboriginal 
inmates are more likely to be 
classified as maximum security. 
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Waseskun Healing Centre is 
the only lodge east of Manitoba 
associated with Corrections 
Services Canada. It is one of five 
lodges that operate under 
Section 81 of the Corrections 
and Conditional Release Act. 
CSC directly operates the other 
four lodges. 

Offenders must stay at 
Waseskun Healing Centre, 
which accepts only men, for a 
minimum of six months. 

“For some at six months, we’re 
only just scratching the surface,” 
said Gabriel. “If we really look 
at understanding a life-time of 
pain or abuse or any other kind 
of issue ... it takes quite an 
amount of time to do that.” 

Gabriel, who has been at 
Waseskun for five years, says the 
provincial system regularly 
implements a six-month stay 
and “we’ve had quite a few of 
our people who have come back 
into the system... only to 
realize, Tve only just scratched 
the surface. I should have gone 
deeper. I should have made a 
little stronger effort to correct 
things because when I went 
home, I wasn’t ready.’” 

Waseskun guides the men in 
examining themselves, at why it 
is they hurt, and why it is they 
hurt others. 

“We look at the person as a 


whole, at the abuses that they 
had in their life and how it’s 
shaped them to be who they 
are,” said Glenda Mayo, a 
Mohawk Elder and helper. 

For many, the hurt is multi- 
generational “and that’s an 
enormous story to go through,” 
said Mohawk Elder Dennis 
Nicholas, who heads the close- 
knit team with Mayo and 
Gabriel. 

Not all inmates are ready or 
willing to take that painful, 
intense journey 

Waseskun Elders visits about 
20 correctional facilities in 
Ontario and Quebec to tell the 
men about the healing centre 
and to ask them to consider it 
as an alternative form of 
incarceration. While they visit 
the correctional facilities, they 
also hold healing circles, 
perform ceremonies, and work 
with inmates one-on-one. Just 
as importantly, says Mayo, “we 
plant the seed of change” and 
get the inmates thinking about 
taking a healing path. 

Inmates need to want to take 
that step to heal. Often that 
means first going through a 
stage of denial before hitting 
rock bottom and seeking 
healing. Inmates are allowed to 
stay at Waseskun as long as they 
need to. 



“We encourage them to work 
to the point that they have 
enough of their own medicine 
that when they walk out the gate 
they will continue this on,” said 
Mayo. 

Elders also work with inmates 
on a reintegration plan. Often 
inmates are going to 
metropolitan areas, where 
cultural and spiritual guidance 
is difficult to find, or they are 
returning to their home 
community which is unhealthy 
Such situations are challenging 
to the recently-released men, 
says Mayo. 

“We are very fortunate that we 
have ancestors that have left us 
very, very rich teachings, and 
ceremonies. We have everything 
that we need to help the ones 
that are seeking healing,” said 
Nicholas. 

“It doesn’t matter where you 
come from, you just have to be 
a human being. It’s hoped that 
something exists that can help 
change this whole story, at least 
part of it. When we sit down 
and when we walk with the 
fellows who make that decision 
to come to us, they soon learn 
that we walk with medicine, 
that we have an extremely high 
respect for medicine, the 
teachings that we are 
continuously receiving and 


sharing and it never runs out.” 

Waseskun Healing Centre 
began as a half-way house in 
Montreal 27 years ago. Since 
1999, it has served as a Section 
8 1 Corrections Services Canada 
healing lodge, providing 34 beds 
for men in minimum security 
and as a community residential 
facility for offenders who are on 
some form of conditional release 
to the community 
In the 2014-15 Annual 
Report of the Office of the 
Correctional Investigator, 
Sapers noted that Aboriginal 
inmates spend more time in 
segregation and serve more of 
their sentence behind bars 
compared to non-Aboriginal 
inmates. 

Between 2005 and 2015, the 
Indigenous inmate population 
grew by 50 per cent compared 
to an overall offender growth 
rate of 10 per cent. First 
Nations, Inuit and Metis 
inmates now represent just over 
25 per cent of the in-custody 
population, despite comprising 
just 4.3 per cent of the 
Canadian population. 

Indigenous women, the 
fastest growing sub-population 
in federal custody, now 
comprise 37 per cent of all 
women serving a sentence of 
over two years, said Sapers. 
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7: Professional Native Indian Artists Inc. makes 
final tour stop in Edmonton 


By Shari Narine 

Sweetgrass Contributing Editor 

EDMONTON 

Curator Michelle Lavalee is 
fond of saying 7: Professional 
Native Indian Artists Inc. 
exhibition is “retroactive” not 
retrospective. 

The exhibition, which 
showcases the work of what 
became known as the “Indian 
Group of Seven,” opened on 
Saturday at the Art Gallery of 
Alberta, in Edmonton. It is the 
final stop on a six-venue tour, 
which began in 2013. 

“People like to refer to is as a 
retrospective exhibition, 
possibly because of the time 
period that this art work focuses 
on but I don’t see it as a 
retrospective exhibition or a 
simple look back. I view it as a 
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retroactive exhibition because it 
is something that could have 
happened and should have 
happened 40 years ago,” said 
Lavalee. 

Although the show originated 
at the MacKenzie Art Gallery, in 
Regina, where Lavalee curates, 
she is quick to point out that the 
concept is not her idea. Both 
Indigenous and non-Indigenous 
supporters have been calling for 
such a showcase of the work 
from the 1970s, the decade 
when the artists were active as a 
group. 

“I found my place in a 
position to be able to facilitate 
this. I feel privileged,” said 
Lavalee. 

The exhibition, with over 80 
paintings and drawings pulled 
from public and private 
collections, represents the first 


time so many pieces by the 
artists have been together in a 
single space. 

Joseph Sanchez is the youngest 
member of the 

Indian Group of Seven. He 
was in Edmonton for the show’s 
opening. His pieces on display, 
he points out, are the works that 
he owns. 

“We could not find my work 
in Canada after 45 years,” he 
said. There were no pieces in 
museums and his agent could 
not be found. 

This lack of archived work, 
says Sanchez, is only one 
indication of the lack of respect 
shown to art created by 
Indigenous peoples. Lor many, 
many years, Indigenous artists 
were seen as craftspeople and not 
artists, unlike people like Mark 
Rothko and Jackson Pollock, 



who were influenced by 
Indigenous culture. 

Sanchez says respect has finally 
been given to the Indian Group 
of Seven, with three of the 
members getting shows in the 
National Gallery of Canada. In 
2006, Norval Morrisseau 
became the national gallery’s 
first major solo exhibition of a 
hirst Nations artist. He passed 
away a year after his showing. In 
2010, Daphne Odjig, who is 
credited as the founder of the 
group, became the gallery’s first 
solo exhibition of a Lirst Nations 
woman artist. This fall, Alex 
Janvier’s work will make its way 
to the national gallery. Janvier 
has his own gallery in Cold Lake 
Lirst Nation. 

Other members of the Indian 
Group of Seven are: 

Jackson Beardy (1944-1984), 


Eddy Cobiness (1933-1996), 
and Carl Ray (1942-1978). 

“It took 45 years, but here we 
are,” said Sanchez, who credits 
the other artists with guiding 
him and being supportive. 

“I think this is giving us a 
glimpse of a vision that 
flourished despite the barriers 
they faced. This is what they 
fought for over 40 years ago. I 
think they (the artists who have 
passed away) would be very 
happy,” said Lavalee. 

The Art Gallery of Alberta 
exhibition is the last chance to 
see these works presented 
together in Canada. The show 
made stops at the Kelowna Art 
Gallery, McMichael Canadian 
Art Collection (Kleinburg, Ont.) 
and the Art Gallery of Windsor. 
The exhibition is open until July 
3 in the Edmonton location. 
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Trudeau's choice of artwork is significant to 
Indigenous peoples, says artist 


By Shari Narine 

Sweetgrass Contributing Editor 


DRIFTPILE FIRST NATION 

Leo Arcand’s voice shakes with 
emotion when he talks about 
having his work presented by 
Prime Minister Justin Trudeau to 
United States President Barack 
Obama. 

“It’s really significant and really 
means a lot to our people. I’m 
sure it’s a small thing for the 
(government leaders), but our 
people are really embracing this 
moment,” said Arcand. The 
artist is from the Alexander First 
Nation but now calls Driftpile 
First Nation home. 

Last Thursday morning, 
Arcand received news from the 
Bear Claw Art Gallery that his 
soapstone sculpture, entitled 
“Courage,” had been gifted by 
Trudeau to Obama on the prime 
minister’s state visit to the United 
States. 

The piece was selected by the 


Canada Gift Bank, of the federal 
government, about a month ago 
from the 

downtown Edmonton gallery. 
Hope Wright says the gallery 
which has been in operation for 
41 years, was contacted by 
someone, who had been looking 
at the gallery’s website. Bear 
Claw was instructed to send 
additional photos of the pieces 
that had piqued the Gift Bank’s 
interest. Arcand’s work was the 
only one selected. Initially the 
gallery didn’t know it was the for 
the Prime Minister’s Office. 
Wright said they were told that 
if the piece were presented to a 
world leader, the gallery would 
be notified and could tell the 
artist. 

Wright, who has been with 
gallery for 11 years, says Bear 
Claw Art Gallery has been 
carrying Arcand’s work for 1 5 to 
20 years. She points out that his 
work is often purchased by 
corporations for special occasion 
gifts or by businesses for 
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retirement gifts. 

Indigenous artists are finally 
getting the recognition they 
deserve, she says. 

“I think the fact that Prime 
Minister Trudeau chose an 
Indigenous piece of artwork to 
present speaks volumes,” she 
said. “To get that out there, into 
the spotlight O Indigenous 
artwork is getting brought to the 
forefront where it really should 
be.” 

Even more now since Arcand’s 
selection, she says. 

Arcand says that it was an 
appropriate piece to be chosen 
as a gift from one leader to 
another as “Courage” stands for 
hope, love, understanding, and 
humanity 

The eagle head, representing 


Mother Earth, and woman’s half 
face, representing humans, 
symbolize “working together as 
one in spirit,” said Arcand. The 
negative space represents 
message from the spirit and “we 
don’t know what the spirit looks 
like.” Arcand created the piece 
in January 

Interestingly, the first piece 
Arcand ever carved was an eagle 
head in soapstone. He carved it 
on the balcony of his St. Albert 
apartment on the day of his 
daughter’s birth 25 years ago. 

“I instinctively knew what I 
had to do with the stone,” he 
said. Arcand works in soapstone, 
alabaster, marble and granite. 

Arcand says his artist friends 
have been generous in their 
congratulations. 


“Some of them have been at 
it longer than me and they’re 
telling me this is one break artists 
can only dream of,” he said. 
“What are the odds of one your 
pieces being selected to be gifted 
to one of the most important 
world leaders? It still blows my 
mind.” 

Will this be the highlight of 
his entire career? 

“That’s a really good 
question,” said Arcand. “It’s 
been a really interesting few 
days. For now, I think, this is 
good enough for me. I’m going 
to absorb it. It’s not every day 
that one carving is going to take 
you global, everything going 
viral. In a matter of hours, 
everyone knew who Leo Arcand 

55 

was. 


Grand Chief says it's time 
for provincial government 
to put action to words 


By Shari Narine 

Sweetgrass Contributing Editor 

KAINAI FIRST NATION 

The second Speech from the 
Throne delivered by Alberta’s 
New Democratic government is 
short on detail and offers 
nothing new for the province’s 
Indigenous population. 

“In my view, the Throne 
speech was very thin on tangible 
ways (First Nations are) going 
to be participating,” said Treaty 
7 Grand Chief Charles Weasel 
Head. 

On Tuesday Lieut. Gov. Lois 
Mitchell delivered the speech, 
opening the second session of 
the 29 th Legislature and the 
second session of Notley’s 
government. The speech 
referenced repealing Bill 22 as 
one of its “other measures,” 
saying the government “will 
engage Indigenous 

communities on how the 
Crown should fulfill its 
consultation duties and support 
the capacity of Indigenous 
people.” 

“The discussions have been 
kind of on the same level for 
quite a number of years. There’s 
kind of an openness we’re 
hearing right now, that they’re 
willing to sit and discuss and 
move forward on such things as 
the consultation and 
accommodation issues,” said 


Weasel Head. “So when they say 
we’re going to tackle the whole 
issue on consultation and 
accommodation, specifically 
what is that?” 

The Speech from the Throne 
referred specifically to Bill 22 
and a new Indigenous People’s 
Sacred Ceremonial Objects 
Repatriation Act, but Weasel 
Head wants to know what else 
is on the table. 

“Are we going to wipe the slate 
clean and have a fresh start with 
full participation at the highest 
level?” Weasel Head said. 

The NDP has been in power 
for almost a year - winning the 
general election in May 2015- 
and it’s time to get on with 
business, he says. 

“They’ve had a period of 
orientation, they’ve had a 
period up to this point to 
understand what are the key 
priorities, and we have not 
inundated them with social 
issues on health, on housing, on 
poverty, on things like that,” 
said Weasel Head. 

So it’s time now, he says, to 
forge that new relationship. 

“There’s the overarching 
principles of our treaties, of the 
Truth and Reconciliation 
Commission, the commitment 
to use the United Nations 
Declaration on the Rights of 
Indigenous Peoples. I’m 
observing we’re regurgitating 


the language again. How are we 
going to do that?” said Weasel 
Head, who pointed out that 
First Nations leadership are 
familiar with the language of all 
the documents and have ideas 
on how the recommendations 
may be implemented. “We just 
need to have that commitment 
now that they’re ready to come 
back to the table and let’s put 
everything out on the table and 
we can move forward with it.” 

After winning the election, 
Premier Rachel Notley stated in 
her acceptance speech, “And to 
Alberta’s Indigenous peoples, 
the trust that we have Seen 
given tonight is a call to be 
better neighbours and better 
partners. And I am looking 
forward to consulting with you 
and learning from you.” 

Weasel Head says First 
Nations are willing to accept 
“incremental steps” forward. 

“But right now, nobody 
seems to be pushing the button 
and moving forward with itOif 
nothing happens soon, given 
the state of the economy at the 
best of times we’ve had very 
minimum involvements at the 
provincial level, and at the worst 
of times, I’m very concerned 
that we aren’t going to be able 
to reach some of those 
commitments the premier had 
discussed with First Nations,” 
he said. 
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First Nations want active role 


in greening Alberta 

United Kingdom to drive “They talk about diversification, 


By Shari Narine 

Sweetgrass Contributing Editor 

ALEXIS NAKOTA SIOUX 
NATION 

Alexis Nakota Sioux Nation is in 
the “discovery stage” of developing 
a solar farm. The First Nation has 
reached out to both provincial and 
federal governments and is 
coordinating with industry 
working in the area. 

“So we are on that path and I can 
confidently say I can see all First 
Nations moving in that direction,” 
said 

Alexis Nakota Sioux Nation 
Chief Tony Alexis, who is also 
Grand Chief for Treaty 6. 

But as First Nations forge ahead 


with their own developments, they 
are still waiting to be brought into 
the discussion with the Alberta 
government. 

“Most of the tribes have their 
blueprint for how they will make 
the transition of oil and fossil fuel 
to renewable energy, with such 
things as wind energy and solar 
energy, those types of things,” said 
Treaty 7 Grand Chief Charles 
Weasel Head. “But there’s nothing 
really tangible, nothing very 
specific with us (from the 
government). We are waiting.” 

Alexis says not only are First 
Nations waiting to be brought 
directly into the discussions, but 
they are waiting for solid action 
from the Notley government. 


“We believe that this 
government’s leadership on climate 
change is positive for our people, 
good for our land and ultimately 
good for the vital energy industry. 
However, no meaningful progress 
can be made on building a more 
sustainable energy industry 
without immediate improvement 
of fulfilling its consultation duties 
and truly supporting Indigenous 
capacity building,” said Alexis. 

After unveiling an aggressive 
climate change policy late last year, 
the NDP government has since 
then made numerous 
announcements about going-green 
projects and grants. On Tuesday, 
Energy Minister Diane McCuaig- 
Boyd signed an agreement with the 


economic development while 
lowering the carbon imprint. 

There has been no Indigenous 
involvement in moving forward 
with greening the province, says 
Alexis. 

“We’ve been good as Grand 
Chiefs. We are part of the 
announcements, we’ve been part of 
the direction. We’ve been 
supporting the government in 
terms of showing up. Now we need 
to move,” said Alexis. 

Weasel Head agrees. 

He says the recent Speech from 
the Throne was just one more 
benchmark for a government that 
should have completed its 
orientation by now. 


they talked about adaptation with 
the climate, but again, with all due 
respect to the government, we’ve 
heard that continuously,” said 
Weasel Head. “We’ve already 
expressed we want to be part of the 
process.” 

“We have to be involved in all 
areas of dialogue. Not just climate 
change but in every area,” said 
Alexis. “If the governments are . . . 
serious about redefining the 
relationship and refining the 
relationship and making it a nation 
to nation, there has to be a spot 
made available for ... Indigenous 
leaders, at that table when those 
discussions and strategies are being 
planned out.” 


Alberta 

Energy 

Regulator 



NOTICE OF APPLICATION 

OSCA APPLICATION NO. 1854138 
EPEA APPLICATION NO. 013-73534 
IMPERIAL OIL RESOURCES LIMITED 
COLD LAKE EXPANSION PROJECT 

The Alberta Energy Regulator (AER) has received Oil Sands Conservation Act (OSCA) Application No. 1854138 and Environmental Protection and Enhancement Act (EPEA) 
Application No. 013-73534 from Imperial Oil Resources Limited (Imperial) for approval of its Cold Lake Expansion Project. The AER is reviewing the applications together with the 
associated environmental impact assessment (EIA) report. 

This notice sets out the deadline for filing statements of concern on both of the applications. See the section below on how to file a statement of concern for filing dates. 

Description of the Applications 

Imperial has applied under OSCA and EPEA to amend AER Approval No. 8558 and EPEA Approval No. 73534-01-00 in order to construct, operate, and reclaim the Cold Lake 
Expansion Project. 

The 30-year project, an expansion of existing Cold Lake operations, would target bitumen resources in the Grand Rapids Formation using a solvent-assisted steam-assisted gravity 
drainage recovery process. Bitumen production capacity would be up to 55 000 barrels per day. 

The project would consist of well pads, a central processing facility, and associated field facilities and related infrastructure, including pipeline interconnections with existing Imperial 
facilities in the Cold Lake area. Construction would start as early as 2019. 

The project would be on Crown land about 23 km northwest of the city of Cold Lake. Alberta, within Townships 65 and 66; Ranges 2, 3 and 4; West of the Fourth Meridian, on 
Imperial's Cold Lake oil sands leases within the Municipal District of Bonnyville. 

For copies of the applications, contact 

Imperial Oil Resources Limited, 237 - 4 Avenue SW, PO Box 2480, Station M. Calgary, Alberta T2P 3M9, Attention; Sandy Campbell; Telephone: 587-476-4393; 

Fax; 587-476-1006; E-mail; sandy.j.campbell@esso.ca 

To receive copies of the applications, EIA, and supporting documents, submit an information request, as outlined at wwwI.aer.ca/ProductCatalogue/ordering.html. to 
AER Order Fulfillment, Suite 1000, 250 - 5 Street SW. Calgary. Alberta T2P 0R4; Telephone; 1-855-297-8311 (toll free; option 2); E-mail: lnformationRequest@aer.ca 

Refer to this notice when requesting information for a speedier response. 

Copies of the applications will also be available at 

Alberta Government Library, 44 Capital Boulevard. 11th Floor, 10044 - 108 Street. Edmonton, Alberta T5J 5E6; Telephone: 780-427-2985 (toll free: 780-310-0000) 

Requirement to File a Statement of Concern 

If you have concerns with these applications, you must file a statement of concern as described below. If you do not file a statement of concern, the AER may approve the 
applications without further notification. 

How to File a Statement of Concern 

For your submission to be considered a valid statement of concern, it must be filed before 4:00 p.m. on May 2, 2016 Send one copy of your statement of concern to Imperial at the 
name and address above and one copy to 

Authorizations Branch, Alberta Energy Regulator, Suite 1000, 250 - 5 Street SW, Calgary, Alberta T2P 0R4; Fax: 403-297-7336; E-mail: ARCTeam@aer.ca 

Contents of a Statement of Concern 

For your submission to be considered a valid statement of concern, it must include 

a) why you believe that you may be directly and adversely affected by a decision of the AER on the applications; 

b) the nature of your objection to the applications; 

c) the outcome of the applications that you advocate; 

d) the location of your land, residence, or activity in relation to the location of the energy resource activity that is the subject of the applications; and 

e) your contact information, including your name, address in Alberta, telephone number, and e-mail address or, if you do not have an e-mail address, your fax number. 

Confidentiality 

Section 49 of the Alberta Energy Regulator Rules of Practice (Rules of Practice) requires that all documents and information filed in a proceeding be placed on the public record. If 
you file a submission, you must not include any personal information that you do not want to appear on or are not authorized to put on the public record. Section 49(2) of the Rules 
of Practice states how to apply to the AER for an order to keep information confidential. The Rules of Practice is available on the AER website at www.aer.ca. 

Jurisdiction 

Submissions relating exclusively to compensation for land use are not dealt with by the AER and should be referred to the Alberta Surface Rights Board. 

Under section 21 of the Responsible Energy Development Act, the AER does not have the jurisdiction to assess the adequacy of Crown consultation associated with the rights of 
aboriginal peoples as recognized and affirmed under the Constitution Act. 1982. 

For information on AER procedures, contact 

Rieanne Graham, Environmental Assessment Coordinator; Telephone: 780-427-9873; Fax: 780-422-1459; E-mail: rieanne.graham@aer.ca 
Issued at Calgary. Alberta, on March 21. 2016. 


Patricia M. Johnston, Q.C., General Counsel Alberta Energy Regulator 
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Nunavut needed action on suicide now 


By Shari Narine 

Windspeoker Contributor 


IQALUIT 

The “urgent need to take 
action” has led to partners 
implementing a one-year plan to 
address suicide in Nunavut 
instead of waiting for a long- 
term approach to have an 
impact. 

Early last week, the Nunavut 
Suicide Prevention Strategy 
(NSPS), which consists of 
members from the Nunavut 
government, Nunavut 

Tunngavik Inc., the RCMP and 
Isaksimagit Inuusirmi 

Katujjiqatigiit Embrace Life 
Council, released an action plan, 
entitled Resiliency Within. 

“Were just feeling the urgent 
need to take action Obased on 
the recommendations of the jury 
of the coroners inquest,” said 
Kimberly Masson, executive 
director of Embrace Life 


Council. 

Nunavut’s Chief Coroner 
Padma Suramala called an 
inquest into suicide in January 
2014, after the number of 
suicides set a record at 45 in 
2013. 

That number dropped to 27 
in 2014. The inquest, repeatedly 
postponed but eventually held in 
September 2015, heard 
testimony from family members, 
clinicians, researchers and 
partners of the Nunavut Suicide 
Prevention Strategy. 

The jury produced 89 
recommendations in their 
verdict. At the conclusion of the 
inquest, Premier Peter Taptuna 
declared a crisis and named Paul 
Okalik as Minister Responsible 
for Suicide Prevention and Chair 
of the Quality of Life Cabinet 
Committee. 

Inuit suicide rates have been 
above the Canadian national 
average since the mid-1970s. For 
the past two decades, they have 


been about 10 times as high — 
110 suicides per 100,000 people. 

The one-year strategy 
incorporates not only the 
recommendations from the jury, 
but also outlines a number of 
commitments for public and 
community engagement, as well 
as training, programs and 
support provided during the 
2016-17 fiscal year. 

The one-year plan is organized 
along the original eight 
commitments of the NSPS. The 
NSPS was released in 2010 and 
an action plan instituted in 
2011. The new strategy allows 
NSPS partners to undertake 
important work to implement 
the jury’s verdict, build on 
successes of the previous action 
plan and engage stakeholders for 
a longer-term plan to foster and 
support resiliency within 
Nunavummiut and the 
communities. 

Among the commitments is to 
“equip youth to cope with 


adversity.” The one-year plan 
states much more can be done 
to ensure that exposure to 
adverse life events or negative 
emotions does not lead to 
negative behaviour. “The 
partners commit to provide a 
stronger protective foundation 
for youth to realize their true 
potential, including but not 
limited to public campaigns 
against physical and sexual 
assault and parenting classes. In 
addition, the partners commit to 
provide training opportunities 
for youth to cope with negative 
emotions. 

According to a report prepared 
for the NTI in September 2015, 
from April 1 , 1 999 to March 3 1 , 
2014, 281 youth between the 
ages 10 and 24 years of age 
committed suicide. 

“There is action that is 
happening,” said Masson. 
“Often its work that’s going on 
in spaces where it’s not 
necessarily visible, but 


somethings are more obvious 
than others.” 

Community consultation will 
give members of both large and 
small communities the 
opportunity to weigh-in on the 
direction the NSPS should go. 

The short-term strategy notes 
that “communities must play a 
central role in all aspects of this 
strategy, but a primary role will 
be to provide programs and 
services that encourage and build 
healthier individuals and 
families. To enable communities 
to identify and act on their own 
co mm unity- development 
priorities, the partners will 
ensure that communities can 
access funding for their social 
and cultural priorities with an 
emphasis on increasing 
co mm unity- development 
capacity.” 

A stakeholders summit is 
scheduled for May in Iqaluit to 
work on a long-term plan that 
would cover three to five years. 


"Total chaos predicted if gov'ts don t step up 


By Shari Narine 

Windspeoker Contributor 


KEESEEKOOSE FIRST 
NATION, Sask. 

As Canada debates assisted 
dying, Ted Quewezance says it’s a 
concept Indigenous peoples are all 
too familiar with. 

“We’ve lived with that for 
years,” he said. “The residential 
schools is assisted dying. Small 
pox (on blankets) is assisted dying. 
Health Canada policies are 
assisted dying. Indian Affairs 
policies are assisted dying. And 
what’s going on in our three 
communities and right across this 
country is totally outright assisted 
dying by the government 
authorities right cross this 
country.” 


On March 14, Keeseekoose, 
Cote and Key First Nations 
declared a state of crisis due to an 
absence of health services. They 
called on both the federal and 
provincial governments to take 
action. 

Quewezance, former chief of 
Keeseekoose and senator for the 
Federation of Saskatchewan 
Indian Nations, says the three 
First Nations were spurred on to 
take action “because of all the 
deaths we’ve had.” 

In 2014 and 2015, the 
combined communities 
experienced 200 deaths due to 
addictions, suicides, and 
methadone abuse, he said. The 
different levels of government 
need to act “otherwise it’s going 
to be total chaos.” 

In a three-page letter sent to 


Health Canada Minister Jane 
Philpott, the chiefs outlined the 
urgent need to ensure that the 
treaty right to health, including 
“equal care, equal quality and 
equal health outcomes 
comparable to mainstream 
Canadian healthcare,” is 
recognized and upheld. 

Equality of care and quality of 
care are both vital, says 
Quewezance. 

It’s a message the Canadian 
Human Rights Tribunal recently 
delivered to the federal 
government. CHRT has directed 
the government to provide child 
welfare services to First Nations 
children on-reserve at a rate and 
quality comparable to what 
children off- reserve receive. 

“I think that ruling will have a 
major impact to assist, but I tell 


you with a case like that . . . when 
is it going to be implemented?” 

“Five years’ time? Ten years’ 
time or on budget day? We don’t 
know that. And through 
experience, look at all the court 
cases we’ve won in this country, 
what benefit are they doing for us? 
Not very much.” 

While the latest call to action 
has been initiated by the three 
Saskatchewan First Nations, 
Quewezance is quick to point out 
that the health crisis facing 
Keeseekoose, Cote and Key First 
Nations is not unique to them. It 
is a situation shared by First 
Nations throughout 

Saskatchewan and throughout the 
country. 

Since making their call for help 
and outlining the lack of essential 
health services available, 


Quewezance says he has heard 
from numerous First Nations 
across Canada. 

“I’d just like to tell First Nations 
across the country to stand up and 
let the world know the way our 
health care system is in their own 
communities,” he said. 

Quewezance says he has yet to 
get a response from the federal or 
provincial health ministers, 
although he is aware that both the 
Prime Minister’s Office and 
Philpott have received briefings. 

Quewezance says he is not 
optimistic that the health 
concerns of the First Nations - or 
any issues facing First Nations- 
will garner much attention in the 
upcoming provincial election. 
Saskatchewan voters go to the 
polls on April 4. 


Mental health services failing federal inmates 


By Shari Narine 

Windspeoker Contributor 


BRANDON, Man. 

Dr. Yvonne Boyer expects that 
her second phase of research into 
mental health services received by 
Indigenous inmates in federal 
prisons will show that Canada is 
not fulfilling its Constitutional 
obligations. 

Boyer is wrapping up more 
than two years of research that 
indicates there’s a “huge problem” 
with mental health care within 
Canada’s federal prison system. 
Upon completion of this phase, 
Boyer hopes to get more funding 
that will allow her to look at the 
Aboriginal and treaty rights to 
health that Aboriginal people are 
entitled to. 

“Then I will be applying that 
legal analysis to the results of 
phase one and then producing a 
paper that will probably show 
there are breaches to Aboriginal 
and treaty rights to health,” she 
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said. 

Boyer, who serves as the 
Canada Research Chair in 
Aboriginal Health and Wellness 
at Brandon University, says 
examining health care received by 
Indigenous people incarcerated in 
the Canadian correctional system 
was one of the pillars of research 
she established when taking on 
her position. 

Boyer set that aspect of health 
as a priority because of her years 
as a lawyer and time serving on 
the Canadian Human Rights 
Commission. 

What she and her team of 
students have discovered since 
beginning research in January 
2014 is cause for concern. Suicide 
rates in prisons are seven times 
higher than the regular 
population. Between 1998 and 
2008, 100 inmates killed 

themselves in federal 
penitentiaries. And $90 million 
sunk into mental health services 
by Correctional Services Canada 
since 2005 has had little impact. 


Boyer points to the case of 
Ashley Smith. In 2007, the 19- 
year-old woman strangled herself 
and died despite being on suicide 
watch while in custody at the 
Grand Valley Institution for 
Women in Kitchener, Ont. 

Boyer says the problem is that 
CSC attempts to control mental 
health issues by putting inmates 
into segregation instead of dealing 
with the underlying causes. 
Guards aren’t trained properly to 
understand the symptoms of 
mental health illnesses or 
misinterpret the behaviour 
displayed by inmates. 

“The result of that is an increase 
in suicide rates,” she said. 

Until CSC changes its policies, 
there will be little improvement. 

For Indigenous people, the 
impact is even more frightening. 

Figures recently released by 
Correctional Investigator of 
Canada Howard Sapers indicate 
that 25.4 per cent of those 
incarcerated in federal prisons are 
of Aboriginal ancestry. 



“Because we have such a high 
population within the system, 
you can be sure there’s a high 
population of Aboriginal people, 
who are logically killing 
themselves, too,” said Boyer. She 
adds she has students breaking 
down that figure now. 

“If you’re not going to deal with 
the root causes you’re going to get 
all kinds of issues,” said Boyer. 
“But root causes need to be dealt 
with within society first, what got 
them into the prison system.” 

Colonization, bad laws, policies 
that don’t work for Aboriginal 
people, assimilation, residential 
school programs and “everything 
that has affected the physical and 
mental, spiritual and emotional 
health of Aboriginal people 
today” need to be considered, said 
Boyer. 

A lack of cultural training also 
has an impact and there are only 
a few federal penitentiaries that 
offer culturally-appropriate 
mental health programming. For 
incarcerated Aboriginal women, 


this lack of culturally-appropriate 
mental health care is particularly 
damaging. 

A lack of cultural training as 
well as only a few culturally- 
appropriate mental health 
programming also has an impact 
on the Indigenous population, 
particularly the women, in jail. 

Boyer is eager to put funding 
into place to press on to another 
P h ase of her study, which will 
tackle looking at solutions. 

“We’re not just going to 
complain about this, but we’re 
going to come up with solutions,” 
she said. “It’s terrible, terrible 
statistics, but we also have to say 
there are ways to deal with it O 
let’s have a coordinated 
approach.” 

Funding for the first phase of 
research has come from the 
Canadian Bar Association. Boyer 
says the Law Foundation of 
Ontario and the Manitoba Law 
Foundation have expressed 
interest in funding the legal 
analysis aspect of her next phase 
of work. 

Boyer also hofl?sSloJAn[iil&l]e 
provincial systems, but that will 
also require more funding. 


Table tennis will 
make its Winter 
Games debut in 
Saskatchewan 
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Losing 'sucks', so Demons plan 
to win Creator's Cup 



^ PHOTO: SUPPLIED 

The Ohsweken Demons in game action. 


By Sam Laskaris 

Windspeaker Contributor 


OHSWEKEN, Ont. 

Despite the fact the Ohsweken 
Demons had a regular season 
record below .500, they are now 
just one win away from winning 
a league championship. 

The Demons are one of five 
franchises that competed in the 
2016 season of the Canadian 
Lacrosse League, which is better 
known simply as CLax. 

The Ohsweken club is the only 
professional sports team in North 
America to be comprised entirely 
of Native athletes. 

The Demons had their share 
of struggles during regular season 
action this year. The club posted 
a 4-6 record and placed fourth 
in the league standings. 

Ohsweken then squared off 
against the top-ranked Niagara 
Lock Monsters, who had a 7-3 
regular season mark, in a playoff 
semi-final contest on March 13. 

Though the Lock Monsters 
had defeated the Demons in all 
three of their regular season 
meetings, Ohsweken managed to 
pull off a playoff shocker. The 
Demons downed Niagara 13-9 
to advance to the championship 
final. 

That match is scheduled for 
March 18 against the host 
Durham TurfDogs in Oshawa, 
Ont. 

The second-seeded TurfDogs 
qualified for the final by edging 
the third-seeded Barrie Blizzard 
13-12 in their semi-final battle 
on March 10. 

Demons’ coach Roger Chrysler 
said his club is not content 
simply making it to the final. The 
club has plenty of players on its 
roster who have come up just one 
step shy of winning a CLax 


championship in recent times. 

“We’ve probably got eight or 
nine guys on the team who made 
it to the finals the last two years,” 
he said. “But we lost both of those 
games in overtime. It hurts. It 
hurts deep.” 

Though the TurfDogs had a 
better regular season record (6- 
4) and will be playing on their 
home turf, the Demons are 
encouraged by the fact they split 
their two previous games with the 
Durham side this year. 

Plus, the Demons will have 
Chase Martin playing goal for 
them in the final. Despite some 
mediocre regular season 
performances, Martin shone in 
the semi-final outing. 

“He stood on his head for us,” 
Chrysler said. 

Martin made 45 saves in the 
match, backstopping Ohsweken 
to the upset over the Lock 
Monsters. 

“He had two good practices 
since then and he’ll get the start 
on Friday,” Chrysler said of 
Martin, two days before the CLax 
final. 

Demons’ general manager Ron 
Henry concedes the fact his side, 
which will be playing on the road, 
will be the underdog in the final. 
But he’s also confident his side is 
capable of earning the victory. 

“I believe in our team,” said 
Henry, who is also an assistant 
coach with the club. “Roger and 
I have prepared them as best as 
we can. Now it’s all up to the 
players and what they do out on 
the floor that will determine who 
wins this game.” 

Henry added his squad is more 
talented than its regular season 
record reflects. He blames the 
club’s mark on the fact the 
Demons did not have their full 
lineup in place until the final 
game of the regular season. 


Nagging injuries, as well as 
work and family commitments, 
prevented the Ohsweken side 
from having all of its regulars 
available throughout the year. 

The Demons will be seeking 
their second CLax 
championship. Ohsweken won 
the title during the league’s 
inaugural year in 2012. 

Though the Demons did not 
capture the league crown in each 
of the past two years, Henry 
believes those players who did 
participate in those finals earned 
some valuable lessons. 

“They’ve learned how to deal 
with the ups and downs of the 
league,” he said. “They know the 
feeling of losing. It sucks. And it 
hurts watching them hoist the 
cup and do a victory lap while 
you’re waiting there to 
congratulate them. That will be 
in the back of their minds.” 

Besides aiming to win the 
league title, which is called the 
Creator’s Cup, a pair of Demons’ 
players are also hoping to win 
some individual hardware. 

Three finalists have been 
named for different awards that 
will be handed out during 
Friday’s final. 

Ohsweken’s Vaughn Harris is 
in the running for the league’s top 
rookie award. Harris finished in 
a tie for seventh place in the CLax 
scoring race with 36 points, 
including 19 goals, in 10 
matches. 

Ohsweken’s Tom Montour is 
also gunning to capture the 
league’s Top Transition Player 
Award once again. Montour won 
this award in each of the previous 
two seasons. 

Winners for all of the award 
categories are selected by a panel 
consisting of the league’s general 
managers, CLax personnel and 
media members. 


By Sam Laskaris 

Windspeaker Contriubtor 


ONION LAKE CREE 
NATION, Sask. 

The Onion Lake Cree Nation 
will once again be laying out the 
welcome mat for a prestigious 
provincial multi-sport 

competition. 

It will host the Saskatchewan 
First Nations Winter Games, 
which begins on March 27 and 
continue until April 1 . 

But since the Games continue 
to grow - more than 3,000 athletes 
will be participating this year - the 
majority of the events will be 
staged in Lloydminster, the city 
which has the unique distinction 
of being in two provinces. 

About 60 per cent of the sports 
will be contested in the Alberta 
part of Lloydminster. And the 
remaining 40 per cent will be in 
the Saskatchewan part of the city. 

Lloydminster is located about 
50 kilometres south (a half-hour 
drive) from the Onion Lake Cree 
Nation. 

This isn’t the first time the First 
Nation, which has about 4,500 
band members, has hosted the 
provincial games, first held in 
1974. The Games are held 
annually but they rotate between 
Winter and Summer versions each 
year. 

Onion Lake previously held the 
Winter Games in 1996. And it 
also played host to the summer 
version of the event in 2009. 

“It’s way, way bigger now,” said 
Games’ manager Reinetta 
Morningchild. “The last time the 
Winter Games were here we were 
able to have them in the 
community. Now we have to go 
out to the city.” 

Only the Midget (16-18) 
portions of hockey’s preliminary 
round matches will be staged on 
the First Nation. And then all of 
the hockey finals, for all age 
groupings, will also be at the local 
arena, dubbed the Onion Lake 
Memorial Communiplex. 

The Games’ opening and 
closing ceremonies will also be 
held on the Onion Lake First 
Nation. 

Besides hockey, athletes, aged 
10-18, will be vying for medals in 
various age categories in the 
following sports at this year’s 
Games: badminton, basketball, 
broomball, curling and volleyball. 

And table tennis will make its 
Games debut as a demonstration 
sport. 

“The (table tennis) winners will 
still be recognized and they will get 
medals,” Morningchild said. “But 
the points they accumulate will 
not go towards the over-all team 
points.” 

As in previous years, athletes will 
be representing the 13 tribal 
councils that send teams to the 


event. Besides the host Onion 
Lake Cree Nation, they are the 
Agency Chiefs Tribal Council, 
Team Woodland, Saskatoon Tribal 
Council, Meadow Lake Tribal 
Council, Battlefords Agency Tribal 
Chiefs, File Hills Qu’Appelle 
Tribal Council, Yorkton Tribal 
Council, Touchwood Agency 
Tribal Council, Prince Albert 
Grand Council, Southeast Treaty 
4 Tribal Council, Battlefords Tribal 
Council and Team Beardy’s & 
Okemasis First Nation. 

When coaches, chaperones and 
team volunteers are added to the 
mix, about 4,500 people will be 
taking part. 

Morningchild said the 
importance of this event is evident 
right from the opening 
ceremonies, where participants 
demonstrate their happiness at 
being involved. 

“They carry that momentum 
everywhere they go,” she said. 
“They’ll wear their tribal gear 
because they are proud of it.” 

Even if they do not know them, 
team members also become huge 
supporters of others that are also 
representing their tribal council at 
the Games. When their schedules 
allow them to, Morningchild said 
competitors will show up to offer 
support to others taking part in 
their events. 

“It’s not about one person 
anymore,” she said. “A family is the 
best way to describe it. They rely 
on each other.” 

Besides hoping to win some 
hardware at this year’s event, some 
participants will be hoping to 
sufficiently impress so that they 
can represent the province at an 
even bigger competition. 

The next North American 
Indigenous Games (NAIG) will be 
held in Toronto in 2017. And 
Morningchild said some stellar 
efforts at the Winter Games could 
potentially catch the attention of 
those who will be selecting rosters 
for the NAIG. 

The three sports being offered 
at the Winter Games that will also 
be included at next year’s NAIG 
are badminton, basketball and 
volleyball. 

Morningchild said the calibre of 
athletes at the Winter Games will 
vary widely. 

“They all come from different 
areas,” she said. “Take hockey for 
example. Some of them, especially 
at the Midget division, will bring 
teams stacked with AAA players. 
And some of the (younger) teams 
will have players who are in their 
first year of skating.” 

Many previous Games’ 
participants have gone on to go 
bigger and better things. 

“There’s quite a few athletes that 
go on from here,” Morningchild 
said. “They go on to NAIG. They 
go to provincial events. And they 
go to national events. It’s a 
stepping stone up.” 
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Mental health 
services failing 
federal prison 
population 


By Shari Narine 

Windspeaker Contributor 


BRANDON, Man. 

Dr. Yvonne Boyer expects that 
her second phase of research into 
mental health services received 
by Indigenous inmates in federal 
prisons will show that Canada 
is not fulfilling its 
Constitutional obligations. 

Boyer is wrapping up more 
than two years of research that 
indicates there’s a “huge 
problem” with mental health 
care within Canada’s federal 
prison system. Upon 
completion of this phase, Boyer 
hopes to get more funding that 
will allow her to look at the 
Aboriginal and treaty rights to 
health that Aboriginal people are 
entitled to. 

“Then I will be applying that 
legal analysis to the results of 
P h ase one and then producing 
a paper that will probably show 
there are breaches to Aboriginal 
and treaty rights to health,” she 
said. 

Boyer, who serves as the 
Canada Research Chair in 
Aboriginal Health and Wellness 
at Brandon University, says 
examining health care received 
by Indigenous people 
incarcerated in the Canadian 
correctional system was one of 
the pillars of research she 
established when taking on her 
position. 

Boyer set that aspect of health 
as a priority because of her years 
as a lawyer and time serving on 
the Canadian Human Rights 
Commission. 

What she and her team of 
students have discovered since 
beginning research in January 
2014 is cause for concern. 
Suicide rates in prisons are seven 
times higher than the regular 
population. Between 1998 and 
2008, 100 inmates killed 
themselves in federal 
penitentiaries. And $90 million 
sunk into mental health services 
by Correctional Services Canada 
since 2005 has had little impact. 

Boyer points to the case of 
Ashley Smith. In 2007, the 19- 
year-old woman strangled 
herself and died despite being on 
suicide watch while in custody 
at the Grand Valley Institution 
for Women in Kitchener, Ont. 

Boyer says the problem is that 
CSC attempts to control mental 
health issues by putting inmates 
into segregation instead of 
dealing with the underlying 
causes. Guards aren’t trained 
properly to understand the 
symptoms of mental health 
illnesses or misinterpret the 
behaviour displayed by inmates. 


“The result of that is an 
increase in suicide rates,” she 
said. 

Until CSC changes its 
policies, there will be little 
improvement. 

For Indigenous people, the 
impact is even more frightening. 

Figures recently released by 
Correctional Investigator of 
Canada Howard Sapers indicate 
that 25.4 per cent of those 
incarcerated in federal prisons 
are of Aboriginal ancestry. 

“Because we have such a high 
population within the system, 
you can be sure there’s a high 
population of Aboriginal people, 
who are logically killing 
themselves, too,” said Boyer. She 
adds she has students breaking 
down that figure now. 

“If you’re not going to deal 
with the root causes you’re going 
to get all kinds of issues,” said 
Boyer. “But root causes need to 
be dealt with within society first, 
what got them into the prison 
system.” 

Colonization, bad laws, 
policies that don’t work for 
Aboriginal people, assimilation, 
residential school programs and 
“everything that has affected the 
physical and mental, spiritual 
and emotional health of 
Aboriginal people today” need 
to be considered, said Boyer. 

A lack of cultural training also 
has an impact and there are only 
a few federal penitentiaries that 
offer culturally-appropriate 
mental health programming. 
For incarcerated Aboriginal 
women, this lack of culturally- 
appropriate mental health care 
is particularly damaging. 

A lack of cultural training as 
well as only a few culturally- 
appropriate mental health 
programming also has an impact 
on the Indigenous population, 
particularly the women, in jail. 

Boyer is eager to put funding 
into place to press on to another 
phase of her study, which will 
tackle looking at solutions. 

“We’re not just going to 
complain about this, but we’re 
going to come up with 
solutions,” she said. “It’s terrible, 
terrible statistics, but we also 
have to say there are ways to deal 
with it ... let’s have a 
coordinated approach.” 

Funding for the first phase of 
research has come from the 
Canadian Bar Association. 
Boyer says the Law Foundation 
of Ontario and the Manitoba 
Law Foundation have expressed 
interest in funding the legal 
analysis aspect of her next phase 
of work. 

Boyer also hopes to examine 
the provincial systems, but that 
will also require more funding. 
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Federal relief for child welfare light on dollar 
details 



CALL FOR NOMINATIONS: 

SENATOR THELMA 

CHALIFOUX AWARD 


Do you know an individual or organization that has consistently 
demonstrated a commitment to Aboriginal student success at NAIT? 

Recognize these important contributions with a nomination for the 
Senator Thelma Chalifoux Award. 

Submit your nomination by: April 30, 2016 

nait.ca/chalifouxaward 




HOPE 


Addiction Studies: Aboriginal Focus 
Your opportunity to make a real difference in people's 
lives, This program is open to everyone, and will give 
you the skills to support Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal 
individuals, families and communities in identifying and 
managing addictions through prevention jnjafeatment 
programs. Skills you can use to help countless people. 
Visit ivvaileycollege.ca ft M* 


WITH BOWVALLEY COLLEGE 


By Shari Narine 

Windspeaker Contributor 


OTTAWA 

The tone has changed from 
one federal government to the 
next, but that doesn’t mean First 
Nations children living in care 
on reserves will see changes in 
the services they receive any time 
soon. 

On Thursday, the Trudeau 
government filed its response to 
the Canadian Human Right 
Tribunal’s direction for remedies 
that can be implemented 
immediately to level the playing 
field between child welfare 
services on reserve and that 
which is available off-reserve. 

Canada’s response, however, 
held few details. 

“It was lacking in specifics, 
particularly in the immediate 
relief stage. The idea of that is 
really changing the facts on the 
ground for the kids. There’s a 
need for more concrete ideas,” 
said David Taylor, counsel for 
First Nations Child and Family 
Caring Society. 

The federal government’s 
submission notes areas that 
“could” see funding increases as 
a means of addressing the 
discrepancies in services. 
However, no actual dollar figures 
or timelines are offered. 

“The budget is mentioned as 
a key point in time and that 
makes a certain amount of sense 
just given how parliamentary 
appropriations work, but we’re 
left waiting until March 22 to 
find out exactly what’s going to 
happen,” said Taylor. 

The Caring Society, which 
filed its submission on Feb. 28 
as directed by CHRT, specified 
the measures it wanted to see 
taken, including an initial 
payment made to support the 
development of culturally-based 
child and family services; action 
taken to lessen the adverse 
impacts of the current funding 
formula; and, under the Jordan 
Principle, immediate access to 
public services by First Nations 
children on the same terms as 
other children. 

“What we had been hoping 
for would have been a response 
that would have engaged on our 
specific remedies and if there was 
going to be a disagreement, 
propose something else,” said 
Taylor. 

The Assembly of First Nations 
and Canadian Human Rights 
Commission had to submit their 


responses by March 3. 

The AFN echoed or 
supported much of the measures 
proposed by the Caring Society. 
However, the AFN did offer a 
unique recommendation, calling 
for civil service employees, all the 
way up to deputy ministers, be 
evaluated and assessed for 
performance as a means to 
“change the system that sustains 
and perpetuates stereotyping and 
prejudice against Aboriginal 
peoples.” 

“That’s something the Caring 
Society is certainly supportive 
of,” said Taylor. 

On Tuesday, the Caring 
Society will file its reply to the 
submissions made by the federal 
government, as well as the other 
parties. 

“It’s our chance to get the last 
word on the question of 
immediate remedies,” said 
Taylor. 

The CHRT will then have to 
decide how to move forward 
based on the submissions. The 
tribunal could give a specific 
order, which is what the Caring 
Society favours, says Taylor, or 
the CHRT could direct the 
federal government to develop a 
system based on points the 
tribunal outlines. Either way, 
Taylor expects CHRT to act 
quickly. 

“They’ve been moving 
expeditiously. The delays have 
not been coming from them,” he 
said. 

After immediate reliefs are 
addressed, the CHRT has 
directed the parties to look at 
long-term reforms. The third 
component of CHRT’s decision 
will deal with compensation of 
the children impacted dating 
back to 2006. 

The Caring Society and AFN 
joined in 2007 to file a 
discriminatory claim against the 
Conservative government and 
Aboriginal Affairs and Northern 
Development Canada asserting 
that First Nations family and 
child services agencies received 
insufficient funding to do their 
work on reserve. 

On Jan. 26, the CHRT upheld 
that claim, saying First Nations 
children and families living on 
reserve and in the Yukon had 
been discriminated against. The 
tribunal also said that the 
government implemented 
Jordan’s Principle too narrowly. 
Jordan’s Principle calls for 
jurisdictional disputes over 
funding to be put secondary to 
the child’s best interest. 


To receive free digital editions 
of Windspeaker - just 
register your email: 
subscribe@ammsa.com 
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Fight against bullying needs to go beyond a 
single day 



PHOTO: SUPPLIED BY BLOOD TRIBE POLICE SERVICE 

Members of the Blood Tribe Police Service wore pink patrol shirts on Feb. 24 and took a pro-active stand on National Anti- 
Bullying Day. 


By Shari Narine 

Windspeaker Contributor 


BLOOD FIRST NATION 

In March, members of the 
Blood Tribe Police Service wore 
pink in acknowledgement of 
National Anti-Bullying Day. 
But for the southern Alberta 
First Nation, anti-bullying has 
become more than a single day 
of action. 

Organized crime, drugs and 
gangs have been bullying their 
way into the lives of the Blood 
community. Increased fentanyl 
use and deaths resulted in Chief 
and council declaring a state of 
emergency on the First Nation 
in March 2015. 

“Dealers are definitely 
bullying the community. With 
the users and what not, its a 
violent business. In order for 
(the dealers) to be successful, 
they’ve got to bully people 
around,” said Blood Tribe Police 
Service Insp. Joseph 
Manyfingers. 

“People are fighting to take 
back their community and were 
happy to see that,” he said. 
“We’re getting a lot more 
cooperation from the 


community 

The school’s resource officer, 
Const. Brice Iron Shirt, and 


previous school resource officer, 
Const. Caitlin Chiasson, 
planned the event on Feb. 24, 
which saw BTPS members 
wearing pink patrol shirts and 
support staff dressed in pink t- 
shirts. 

Manyfingers says BTPS’s 
participation in National Anti- 
Bullying Day was in the works 
well before the shooting in the 
Dene Building at the La Loche 
Community School in 
Saskatchewan. On Jan. 22, a 17- 
year-old boy, an alleged victim 
of bullying, shot up the school 
after killing two boys in a 
residence. The boy was charged 
with 


four counts of first-degree 
murder and seven counts of 
attempted murder. 

“Definitely with what 
happened there it proves that 
(fighting bullying) is even more 
important,” said Manyfingers. 

Getting that point across was 
what check stops were about on 
Feb. 24. Along with conducting 
inspections to make sure vehicles 
were road-safe, officers had the 
opportunity to talk about 
bullying and the impacts it can 
have. 

“Bullying happens everywhere 
and in every work place there’s 
some degree of bullying going 
on,” said Manyfingers. 


Manyfingers says that BTPS 
has recognized that bullying can 
happen in its 

own work place and has 
established some “pretty 
concrete” policies against both 
anti-bullying and sexual 
harassment. 

“It’s about creating a safe work 
place. A place where people can 
come and just work. We’ve dealt 
with gossiping, we’ve dealt with 
right-out bullying and those 
kinds of measures. It’s 
something as managers we have 
to take into consideration and 
we have to be mindful that in 
order for employees to do good, 
they have to be happy,” he said. 




GABRIEL DUMONT INSTITUTE 
OF NATIVE STUDIES AND 
APPLIED RESEARCH 

GDI/GDC SUNTEP 
TRAINING OPPORTUNITY 


The Saskatchewan Urban Native Teacher Education Program and the 
Gabriel Dumont College are recruiting students for the 2016 Fall intake. 
If you are Metis and want to take the first two years of courses (Regina 
and Saskatoon) that will contribute toward a Bachelor's degree in Arts 
and Science, please apply on-line or call; www.gdins.org 


SUNTEP Regina 
(306) 347-4110 


SUNTEP Saskatoon 
(306)975-7095 


SUNTEP Prince Albert 
(306) 764-1797 


Come into the circle 

Bi-zhaag! zhande enji 
waayiiyaayag 



GDI-SUNTEP 

Saskatchewan Urban Native Teacher Education 
Program is recruiting students for Fall 2016 

If you are Metis and interested in teacher education, please 
join us for Introduction to SUNTEP Day on Friday, April 15, 
2016 in Room 214, College West Bldg, U of R from 1:00 to 
4:00 pm. First Nations students with Band funding are 
welcome to apply. 

questions or to apply, please contact us at: 
GDI-SUNTEP Regina 
CW 227, U of R 
3737 Wascana Parkway 
Regina, SK S4S 0A2 
306-347-4110 
www.gdins.org 
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Breaking out of 
Hell: ALIVE 


By Selena Neumark 

Windspeaker Contributor 


VANCOUVER 

It’s been a decade since a 
Vancouver Sun article described 
the Downtown Eastside as “Four 
Blocks of Hell”, complete with 
hypodermic needles and “sex- 
trade detritus” on the ground, and 
urine-drenched alleyways. 

While the article was primarily 
intended to spotlight a pilot 
clean-up project for the area, it 
mostly succeeded in advertising 
the waste and decay of this 
neighbourhood. 

Vancouver ALIVE (Aboriginal 
Life In Vancouver Enhancement) 
Society founder Scott Clark 
observes that the ghettoization of 
residents in the DTES is 
particularly detrimental to 
Indigenous peoples. 

Advocates for this area call for 
more services, more social 
housing and more homeless 
shelters. Clark has an entirely 
different perspective. 

The centralization of services in 
the blocks surrounding Main and 
Hastings create a ghetto where 
opportunities for upward social 
and economic mobility are 
stunted, he said. 

Instead, Clark supports a 
“continuum of housing” that 
helps people “exit the DTES”. 
Mixed housing, he said, would 
bring new demographics to the 
neighbourhood, boosting 
business and the opportunity for 
enterprise. It would also lessen the 
very real stigma associated with 
those four troublesome blocks; a 
stigma that Scott Clark doesn’t 
hesitate to call an issue of settler 
colonialism. 

“I call it colonialism, straight 

U P- 

He said the troubling reality is 
that charity organizations are 
building empires off the 
commodification of Indigenous 
people in need on the Downtown 
East Side. 

Scott Clark is clear that this 
brand of “help” is not actually 
meeting the true needs of the 
neighbourhood, but rather 
keeping people contained there in 
a state of stagnation. 

It is time for other areas of the 
city, and other cities entirely, to 
take some responsibility, to 
welcome current DTES residents, 
particularly Aboriginal residents 
and to end the cycle of 
ghettoization, he believes. 

This is what Clark terms an 
empowerment lens and is part of 
a broader Musqueum model, 
developed by former Musqueum 
chief Wendy Grant John. 

The model outlines a collective 
approach to the homelessness and 
poverty crisis effecting Aboriginal 
people in Vancouver. 

The Musqueum model is about 
collective action and community 
support. It rejects the notion that 
poverty and homelessness are 
problems of an individual, a 
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Scott Clark founder of 
Vancouver ALIVE (Aboriginal 
Life In Vancouver 
Enhancement) Society 


character flaw or personal failing. 

The approach recognizes the 
responsibility of all citizens and, 
indeed, of all people, to care 
about the plight and the injustices 
of others. It asks that we demand 
more of our society and our 
government. 

While social and Indigenous 
rights activists have stood firmly 
against the encroaching 
gentrification of the DTES, Clark 
doesn’t think that the “G word” 
is the most threatening monster 
to face the community. 

An influx of new residents and 
the distribution of social housing 
throughout the city, rather than 
sandwiched between Gastown, 
Chinatown and the financial 
district, could finally break the 
cycle of poverty and addiction. 
But others disagree. 

On March 1, a media 
conference was held at The Lion 
Hotel after tenants of the 74-bed 
SRO (Single Room Occupancy) 
Hotel learned that the building 
was being sold. 

A Canada Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation loan had 
previously allowed the hotel’s 
owner to keep rents low. If the 
building is sold, tenants run the 
risk of losing their last remaining 
safety net before homelessness. 

Residents of the Lion Hotel are 
asking the Lookout Society, an 
Emergency Aid group providing 
subsidized beds and rooms for 
those in need across the lower 
mainland, to take over the hotel, 
allowing them to stay. 

The Lookout Society runs 12 
centres in the area surrounding 
the Lion Hotel, most of which are 
within a three-block radius of 
each other. That is more locations 
than they have in Vancouver 
Central, New Westminster, 
Burnaby and the North Shore 
combined. 



Mamowe Opikihawasowin 

TRIBAL CHIEF CHILD AND 
FAMILY SERVICES WEST SOCIETY 

Position Generalist 

Department: MOTCCFS Sub-Office 

Deadline: April 30, 2016 




POSITION SUMMARY: Reporting to the immediate Supervisor/Team Lead, the Generalist position will perform the 

following duties: Case Management of Support and Financial Assistance Agreements (SFAA’s), Placement (Foster/Kinship 

Care), Placement training, Assessor and other duties as required. 

RESPONSIBILITIES AND DUTIES: 

a) Case Management : Ensure that the young adult meets the criteria as per the CYFEA with respect to Support and 
Financial Assistance Agreements, If the Young Adult meets the criteria, negotiate and enter into an Agreement with 
specitic goals and tasks that will assist the Young Adult in achieving independence. Ensure that the Transition to 
Independence plan is implemented and updated to meet new and changing client needs. Advocate/negotiate for the 
young adult - Le„ Education and resources. Consult with other agencies for services/resources that are available 
including and funding (i.e., Advancing Futures or Band Funding), Make referrals to support services, community resources 
and appropriate service providers. Case specific: involves the sharing of information with other helping professionals, 
school officials, and community resources. Monitor and evaluate client progress/compliance and make relevant changes, 

b) Casework Documentation : Documentation of ail Young Adult assessment activities and contacts on ISIS. 

c) Placement and Training : Assist & support the Placement Coordinator in the area of foster care, kinship care and 
residential facilities. This includes ensuring that the license requirements are met as per CYFEA and Poiicy/Regulations, 
It also includes assisting the Placement Coordinator in the planning & facilitation of training for caregivers as per policy. 

d) Assessor : Gather, consolidate and analyze information to determine if the call meets the criteria for an intake as per 
the CYFEA. Assess the needs and safety of the child and the supports and strengths of the family utilizing the 3 Tipi’s, 
First Nations Practice Standards that may include a family circle at the onset. Ensure that the necessary referrals to 
support services, community resources and appropriate service providers are completed that will meet the needs of 
the family while ensuring the safety of the children. Monitor and evaluate family progress and compliance If Child 
Intervention Services are required, ensure that all court documents are prepared and submitted as per CYFEA, 

KNOWLEDGE, SKILLS AND QUALIFICATIONS: 

>> Bachelor of Social Work Degree or Two-Year Social Work Diploma with experience. 

>■ Com p feti □ n of Del egati o n trai n i ng a n asset. 

Own transportation and a valid driver's license as travel is required. 

** Computer skills - ability to use current and learn new programs/software. 

Assessment skills/analytical, intervention /crisis management skills, mediation/problem solving skills. 

>■ Undergo the following mandatory requirements: a recent Criminal Record Check and an Intervention Record Check, 

>■ Knowledge of the Cree Culture and the ability to speak Cree an asset 


Forward resume, references, IRC & GRIM to: 

Mamowe Opikihawasowin Tribal Chief Child & 

Family Services West Society 

Box 275, Goodf ish Lake, Alberta - TOA 1 R0 


Phone: (780) 845-8834 
Fax: (780) 645-6647 
Teresa Steinhauer 
Executive Director 


We thank all applicants for 
their interest; however, only 
those selected for inter- 
views will he contacted 
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Dr. Jo- Ann Episkenew [ footprints ] 

Her loss is a tragedy for the country 


By Dianne Meili 
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Dr. Jo-Ann Episkenew 


Historically, Aboriginal people 
are told what to do by the 
powerful. Saskatchewan’s Jo- 
Ann Episkenew, however, was 
having none of it. 

Armed with three degrees, the 
Metis mother of 1 3 “leaned in” 
to the boardroom tables of 
decision-makers, fighting for 
policy change to improve the 
health of her people. 

“She asked the toughest 
questions,” said Bruce Walsh, 
University of Regina Press 
Director and Publisher. “ £ Ok, I’ll 
say it’, she would pronounce 
during meetings when it became 
clear to her that no one else 
would. Then she would move 
forward, lift slightly out of her 
chair, and in the most generous 
of ways, address the white 
elephant in the room.” 

With an incomparable mix of 
street sense, humour, education 
and passion, Episkenew was 
changing the status quo. She 
passed away Feb. 18 from organ 
failure while battling 
pneumonia. 

Though she was an English 
professor at the First Nations 
University of Canada in Regina, 
she took leave in 2010 to direct 
the Indigenous Peoples’ Health 
Research Centre (IPHRC). 

“She didn’t look at health as 
an Tm not feeling well; I’m 
going to the doctor’ kind of 
health,” explained Wendy 
Whitebear, IPHRC Research 
Coordinator. “She meant the 
body, mind, spirit, relationships, 
governance and policies.” 

Episkenew’s observation of 
Aboriginal exclusion in the 
development of policy 
motivated her to find another 
way of healing her people; she 
could see how poor public policy 
led to poor outcomes, leading to 
more ineffective policy without 
improvement, ad infinitim. 

In her PhD thesis, she 
explored Indigenous literature as 
a way of critiquing and healing 
from public policy. Her award- 
winning Taking Back our Spirits 
book traced the link between 
Canadian public policies and the 
injuries they inflicted on 
Indigenous peoples. 

Well-positioned to address 
Aboriginal health, her work at 


IPHRC allowed her to be an 
atypical health researcher and use 
the arts - as in painting, 
storytelling and acting - as 
medicine to help cure the 
“colonial contagion”. 

The initiative most dear to her 
heart, said Whitebear, was the 
Acting Out (But in a Good Way) 
research project. A photo of her 
sitting around a fire with young 
people at a summer tipi camp on 
the Acting Out website depicts 
the joy she took in using the arts 
to heal Aboriginal youth. She 
especially loved the laughter in 
Acting Out workshops filled 
with theatre games, image 
construction, and short play- 
creation to examine the choices 
that affect health and wellness. 

“Laughter gives us a feeling of 
freedom - freedom to be silly, 
not self-conscious,” she said on 
the website. 

“That project began with 
theatre, but grew to encompass 
so much more,” explained 
Whitebear. “When we started 
out, we soon found the kids 
weren’t that interested in theatre, 
but they liked the games. And 
what the games translated to was 
physical activity. So Jo-Ann let 
it happen. The kids were 
informing her research, not the 
other way around. And so she 
changed the proposal. And then 
the kids were running around 
doing physical activity suddenly, 
which they normally don’t do. It 
was so innovative. The project 
was so Jo-Ann.” 

The visionary had a humble 
beginning in Manitoba in 1952, 
born to Scottish and Metis 
parents. She moved to 
Saskatchewan as a teenager, 
living in Prince Albert and 
Saskatoon before arriving in 
Regina. Wanting to be a good 
role model for her children, she 
returned to college as a single 
mom in 1 988 and secured a clerk 
job at SaskTel. 

But the mundane work was no 
match for her active mind, 
fuelled by voracious book- 
reading. She abandoned the 
workaday world for the halls of 
learning, gaining a Bachelor of 
Arts degree in 1991 as a mature 
student. Continuing to learn, 
she became the first Indigenous 


Canadian to receive a Ph.D from 
the Institute for English and 
American Studies at Ernst- 
Moritz-Arndt University in 
Germany in 2006. 

“I think the main quality Jo- 
Ann had to go from being an 
office worker to becoming a 
sought-after researcher was her 
passion. Her passion for change 
drove her,” said Whitebear. “She 
knew the struggle Aboriginal 
people face. She was there 
herself. She knew the barriers. 
Residential School. The Metis 
being Canada’s road allowance 
people. It took its toll and she 
wanted to see her people thrive. 
To be healthy in every way. That 
was her life. 

“And she was surrounded by 
people who caught her fever. She 
had an intuition about people. 
Even if someone was rough 


around the edges, she’d say ah, 
we can iron that out’ and sure 
enough, that person would 
become a great part of her team. 
I never saw her make a mistake. 

“Most people who ended up 
working with her in some way 
have stories about how she 
pulled them in and saw the 
potential that they couldn’t see, 
themselves. 

'After she left us, we had to 
take stock of all the things she 
was involved in,” added 
Whitebear. “There was more 
than she let on. Toward the end 
of her life, everyone wanted a 
piece of Jo-Ann. In fact, I 
remember telling her to look in 
the mirror in the morning and 
practice saying no” because she 
was being asked to be a part of 
so many projects - to sit on this 
board, and that project, because 


she was so successful. She got 
things done.” 

Walsh was in that line-up of 
people wanting Jo-Ann’s time. 
The two had discussed her 
writing a much-needed book 
about youth suicide. Written 
by her, it was destined to join 
the roster of award-winning, 
opinion-changing books like 
James Daschuk’s Clearing The 
Plains, published by the 
university press. 

“When we first talked about 
it, it was going to be an edited 
collection. Then she came back 
and said no, I’m going to write 
it myself’. To me, she was 
saying she was going to lead the 
conversation. In light of the 
recent suicides at Cross Lake, 
her death is not just a tragedy 
to those of us who knew her, 
it’s a tragedy to this country.” 
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[ news ] 

Metis Elders to share their history ot Canada's 

beginnings 



PHOTOS: SUPPLIED 



By Andrea Smith 

Windspeoker Contributor 


RICHARDS LANDING, Ont. 

“I think it’s important to let 
people know how instrumental 
the MEtis were, not only in this 
area, but in all of Canada. We 
were actually the ones that 
opened up Canada for the non- 
Natives. We were the go- 
betweens, we knew the highways 
and we were the packhorses.” 

Elder Art Yancey Bennet of 
Bruce Mines, Ont. will be 
sharing his knowledge with an 
audience at a special Medicine 
Walk on Aug. 7 at Fort St. Joseph 
National Historic Site of 
Canada, a former British outpost 
on the southernmost point of St. 
Joseph Island in Ontario. “And 
that we have a proud heritage 
and should be aware of it.” 

Fort St. Joseph is at the 
confluence — where two rivers 
meet — of Lake Huron and Lake 
Michigan. Its rich with Metis 
history, and was used as a 
military hub during the fur 
trade. 

Wars were fought in the area 
between the British and the 
Americans. First Nations people 
were either caught in between, 
or fought directly with the 
British to overpower Americans 
seeking to claim new land. 

Bennet himself is Metis, born 
and raised near the Fort site, so 
has deep family ties to the area 
and his connection to it is strong. 

“There’ll be me, and our Metis 
Nation of Ontario councillor for 
Region 4, Ernie Gaiten, will be 
there too. And the president of 


the North Channel Metis 
Council. And we have other 
prominent Metis in the area 
sharing some of their stories,” he 
said. 

Fran Robb, Heritage Presenter 
for Fort St. Joseph and Parks 
Canada, is the one who 
commissioned Yancey to be part 
of the walk. As a historical 
researcher, with a lifelong 
interest in Metis history, she 
wants the key interest point to 
be the MEtis who lived there; 
their oral histories, their written 
histories, their traditions, and 
their traditional knowledge, 
including knowledge around 
medicinal plants growing wild in 
the area, and knowledge about 
land and Earth spiritual beliefs 
and practices. 

She has invited Elders Leo and 
Teresa Binda, who form part of 
a group called The Healing 
Lodge Singers, and married 
couple Elders Jean-Marie 
Whistle and Christine Viens, as 
well as a few other guest Elders, 
unconfirmed as of yet. 

“I will be giving an intro talk 
to everyone from the group 
inside the foyer of our visitors’ 
center, 

then leading them to the 
water’s edge where Leo and some 
of the other Medicine Lodge 
singers will be around the fire. . . 
And there’ll be an opening 
ceremony with the Teachings of 
the Seven Grandfathers,” said 
Robb. 

The Elders will each have a 
turn to speak when Robb is 
done, and just after that, Robb 
will lead the group through the 
park and up a hill, to a Metis 


encampment. 

“This is going to be a Metis 
display, discussing Metis culture 
and Metis history. Things will be 
out on display teaching their 
culture, like Medicine Bundles, 
sacred herbs... tobacco, sage, 
sweetgrass, cedar, medicine 
bowls, smudges bowls... and 
also Metis items like barrels, furs 
and muskets for their historical 
background of working for the 
fur trade,” said Robb. 

“Fort St. Joseph was 
predominantly a Metis 
community, and many of the 


people coming here, their 
ancestors actually lived in the 
Fort,” she said. 

The final piece of Robb’s walk 
at the Fort will be leading 
everyone through a land-gate on 
a military road, and back into the 
visitors’ center. Everyone helping 
guide the tour will “dress the 
part,” she said, and the tour ends 
with another talk inside the 
theatre. 

This talk is even sweeter than 
the last, because chocolate is 
involved, including a brief 
history of chocolate trade in the 


area, as well as a free taste test. 

“Basically, it’ll give a new 
experience... And visitors will 
have the opportunity to picture 
how life was back in the early 
1800’s... How the culture 
helped sustain people in that 
early time period, and bring 
them teachings perhaps we can 
learn from today,” said Robb. 

For more information about 
Fort St. Joseph, go to http:// 
www.pc.gc.ca/eng/lhn-nhs/on/ 
stjoseph / natcul/ 
histoire_history. aspx 
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Report sets Metis/government relations on a 
good path 6 

An independent report on reconciliation with the 
Metis people, released yesterday by the federal 
government, is being called a “road map” for 
moving forward. “What (Ministerial Special 
Representative) Tom Isaac has done is basically 
laid out a road map for us and it’s based on these 
principles of recognition, relationships and 
reconciliation,” said Margaret Froh, president of 
the Metis Nation of Ontario. “We think it’s the 
appropriate approach to take.” 


Commission has authority to conduct MMIWG 
inquiry as "they see fit" 8 

The chief commissioner for the national inquiry 
into murdered and missing Indigenous women 
and girls says she and the other four 
commissioners accept the “serious 
responsibilities” that have been given to them. 

This morning, British Columbia judge Marion 
Buller was 


Aspiring fashion designer 

heads to New York by invitation 10 

Tishynah Buffalo of George Gordan First Nation 
is on her way to her first major fashion show in 
New York City. The 25-year-old Regina-born 
woman was recently invited to the International 
Fashion Week event by one of its lead 
organizers. 
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Wisdom keepers like the late Ogimaamakoons, Ella 
Dawn Green, generously provided sacred 
knowledge to bolster the Annishinaabe certainty 
that human beings are more than just consumers 
of the earth’s resources. 

Green joined other Iskatewizaagegan (Shoal Lake) 
Elders to speak of Gimiinigoowizimin - a term that 
roughly means “keeper of the gifts” - in a journal of 
Ethnobiology published in 2005. They conveyed 
the idea that the gifts given for survival are to be, in 
turn, cared for as a moral responsibility. 
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New mukluk-making school will be tour stop 



PHOTO: SUPPLIED 

Manitobah Mukluks is opening a school as part of the Storyboot 
Project at the Bata Shoe Museum in the city in September. 


By Andrea Smith 

Windspeoker Contributor 


TORONTO 

Artists in Toronto will now have 
a chance to try their hand at 
making Manitobah Mukluks. The 
popular Indigenous moccasin and 
boot brand is opening a school as 
part of the Storyboot Project at 
the Bata Shoe Museum in the city 
in September. 

The company already runs a 
school for artisans in Winnipeg, 
but a recent grant from the 
TreadRight Foundation is helping 
them expand into Toronto as well. 

“Honestly, for us as Canadians, 
it was a no-brainer. It was 
something we felt good about and 
something that would really 
support the Indigenous 
population, culture and heritage. 
That was a logical step for us. 
There aren’t often projects like 
that you are able to support in 
North America,” said Shannon 
Guihan, program director for 
Treadright. 

TreadRight awarded Storyboot 
a grant as part of their Heritage 
Initiative, which they actually 
award internationally. The 
interesting piece of this part of the 


Storyboot project puzzle is that 
not only will Manitobah Mukluks 
host a school, but the school will 
also be a ground for educating 
tourists connected through 
TreadRight. 

Treadright is a partner with a 
variety of travel companies that 
see clientele from as far as Europe, 
and they work specifically within 
the tour bus industry. 

“It was also important to us that 
we bring guests through Toronto, 
and be able to showcase 
something like that in an urban 
environment,” said Guihan. “For 
us, if we cant integrate it into our 
tours, its not as great of an impact, 
because were not able to educate 
our guests. It allows us to create a 
meaningful experience,” she said. 

Tara Barnes is the director of 
brand and marketing for 
Manitoba Mukluks. She said the 
new school will open in 
September, and her team is 
working hard to accommodate 
the needs of Treadright, while 
balancing it with Manitobah’s 
main goal, ensuring Indigenous 
culture is continued. 

“We’ve had the Storyboot 
Project in existence for almost five 
years now. It’s kind of how we give 
back to the community as a 


fashion brand. Our give-back... 
we define as Indigenous made 
pieces, which are based on 
knowledge from the past being 
brought forward to future 
generations,” said Barnes. 

“The intention of the grant is 
to keep the art of Mukluk making 
alive. We’re using the Treadright 
grant to bring local connection to 
Toronto by making a semi- 
permanent school at the Bata 
Shoe museum,” she said. 

In the past, Storyboot has 
partnered with universities such 
as McGill and Carlton to bring 
classes on mukluk making to a 


larger audience, said Barnes. The 
structure in Toronto will be 
primarily the same, except in 
Toronto there will be busloads of 
tourists rolling through. 

Each student will be in class 
around 20 hours in total, and at 
home creating and making for up 
to 30 hours extra on their own. 

It’s a lot of work for students, 
but Storyboot has had a lot of 
success in helping moccasin and 
mukluk makers showcase their 
talent, and even come to make a 
living off of what they’re doing, 
said Barnes. 

“Storyboot has an entire store, 


featuring all of the artists that 
make mukluks. We don’t make 
money off of it, so it’s truly a 
marketplace for them... Fifty 
years ago you could get a pair of 
moccasins made by Indigenous 
artists for way less than the cost 
of materials, but we’re trying to 
make sure artists make real living 
wages,” she said. 

Sarah Brazauskas is the project 
coordinator for the Winnipeg 
Storyboot Project. Through her 
own experience with the project, 
she’s seen what the school can do 
for the artisans, and she’s looking 
forward to the new territory 
they’ll be covering with the 
Toronto project. And she’s 
particularly enthusiastic about the 
new job description for the 
instructor they have yet to hire. 

“They’ll also be kind of 
managing a small boutique... a 
small display of our Storyboot 
products from Storyboot artisans. 
They’ll also be guiding tour 
groups through some of the 
history and some of the step by 
step details of what the students 
are working on,” said Brazauskas. 

“I’m excited for this partnership 
with Bata... This will be really 
interesting to see how it works 
out,” she said. 
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Imperial No More: 
On the front line 


“This is an occupation,” announces a 
member of the Secwepemc Women’s Warrior 
Society as a group of about five people storm 
the offices of Imperial Metals in Vancouver Aug. 
9. 

There is a crush at the entrance as 
employees attempt to stem the tide of other 
occupiers entering their space. They place their 
bodies in front of the door. Holding the door 
closed is Imperial Metals President Brian 
Kynoch. The glass surrounding the door rattles 
as the protesters begin to bang on it. 

“Just call the police,” someone says. 

“Call the shareholders, investors of Imperial 
Metals,” a protester shouts. A woman screams 
“You should be ashamed of yourselves. ... Clean 
up your mess.” 

The mess is the millions of cubic metres of 
metals-laden silt that contaminates Hazeltine 
Creek, Polley Lake and Quesnel Lake from the 
Mount Polley tailings pond breach that occurred 
two years ago on Aug. 4, 2014, the protesters 
say. 

“Open the door. What are you afraid of?” 

An employee calls what is happening 
“ridiculous”. An occupier points repeatedly at 
Kynoch: “You have power. You have a 
responsibility to speak to the people.” 

The man says he will go outside. And another 
asks the woman to listen, saying the president 
is not going “to endanger the employees of this 
company.” The protester scoffs. 

“The land is in danger. The community is in 
danger.” An alarm goes off, reports a woman 
as she turns to the camera. The protest is being 
broadcast live to Facebook. 

“I’ll go outside,” Kynoch says, again. 

An accusation flies. The group had 
blockaded the Mount Polley site Aug. 4, marking 
the second anniversary of the breach, not letting 
employees into the site at shift change while 
escorting employees out, one car at a time. One 
of the employees gets frustrated and “plows” 
his car through the women, sending one over 
the roof, she tells us. 

Sacheen Seitcham of Ahousaht territory, 
where Imperial Metals has interests, is taken to 
the hospital. She accuses the Williams Lake 
RCMP of racism for not taking down her 
statement about the incident. She says the 
sergeant spoke rudely to her, and was 
threatening, telling her he could charge her with 
mischief if she didn’t leave the station. 

Seitcham insists that the incident is vehicular 
assault. Because the RCMP wouldn’t take her 
statement, it was a violation of her human rights. 
She contacts a lawyer and they attend the 
Kamloops detachment to give a statement there. 
It will be pursued, she tells Windspeaker. 

At Imperial Metals in Vancouver the 
occupation continues. “Let us in. Let us in,” the 
protesters outside begin to chant. 

“Brian Kynoch, the president of Imperial 
Metals, holding the door so people cannot come 
in and voice their concerns,” a woman declares. 
“They come in our territory. They invade our 
home.” 

“Legally,” an employee argues. 

“No, not legally. It’s Native land.” 

Imperial Metals is told to stay the hell out of 
First Nations’ territories. The discussion 
degenerates into name calling and foul 
language. Then, a cogent articulation of the 
protesters’ concerns is leveled. 

“Imperial Metals has come into our 
homelands, our unceded Indigenous territory of 
the Secwepemc people. They have destroyed 
our water, have destroyed our salmon spawning 
grounds, have injured women, have attacked 
our way of life. Imperial Metals must be shut 
down. This is the message to all the investors, 
to all the shareholders of Imperial Metals, and 
of the world, that Imperial Metals is not welcome 
in our territory. Imperial Metals does not have 
Indigenous consent to operate in our territories.” 

And for a few moments the room goes quiet, 


except for a rhythmic beat, perhaps against the 
glass of the office, or maybe on a small hand- 
drum. It’s hard to tell from the video. 

Vancouver police show up and begin to jostle 
with the protesters, who make a wall and start 
to sing the Woman’s Warrior Song. 

We can’t see the police numbers. We were 
told there were 30 officers, who, it’s been said, 
forced their way out of the elevators “pretty 
violently.” That’s not what we see. In one video, 
one of the protesters said there were 20. We 
can count six. But in a second video, the skirmish 
is intense, with police shoving protesters to the 
ground, pushing them, holding them down. 

“Two arrests,” reports a protester, but in all 
there were four. The glass begins to buckle and 
crack against the weight of the people outside 
forced up against it. An Imperial Metals 
employee pulls a protester inside away from the 
window, “so she doesn’t get hurt,” he says to 
another occupier. He can’t resist a dig though. 
“Unlike you,” he says, “I actually have a 
conscience.” 

Everybody now seems to be on their phones. 

“Facebook live,” a protester inside yells 
through the office glass to the police. “Watch 
your conduct.” 

Accusations of assault are being hurled 
about. 

“Ma’am,” says a police officer now inside the 
office. 

“Stop the police terrorism,” the woman 
responds. 

The camera swings around wildly as the 
women are told they are trespassing and are 
“kicked out.” 

But they aren’t done yet. They take their 
protest to the Mining Association of B.C. 

“You are now being evicted.” It’s said through 
a bullhorn. 

A curmudgeon of an old man greets them. 
“Getoutta here,” he says, pointing aggressively 
at the door, and the women quickly surround 
him. He’s shouting. They’re shouting. “You’re not 
Canadian,” he says to one of the protesters. 

Much of what comes next is inaudible over 
the din, though Seitcham asserts he calls them 
‘dirty toxic Natives with runny noses.’ We can 
kind of make out the words ‘snotty nose’. 

“Bugger off,” he says as he retreats into an 
office, closing the door behind him. 

“Racist, racist,” the women shout. 

Again voices are raised when a 
representative of the association is sent out to 
meet the protesters. In no time, they are again 
escorted to a door, which is immediately locked 
behind them. 

It’s hard to say what was achieved in the 
morning of Aug. 9. It is certain that respectful 
dialogue was a victim. Accusations of 
aggression have been leveled at all sides. Direct 
action can be unpleasant, and though it requires 
courage, its energy can twist quickly out of 
control. 

It’s an important component of a multi- 
pronged strategy in tackling difficult concerns, 
however, including the protection of lands, 
waters and creatures from a very dangerous 
industry that has done irreparable harm 
worldwide. 

Imperial Metals can be assured that the 
experience Aug. 9 was just a beginning, just a 
taste of what the corporation is up against. We’re 
told that a movement called Imperial No More 
will up the pressure against the company. 

While the women warriors says they are 
“really, picking up the pace” on their protests, 
the Tsilhqot’in tribes have filed a Notice of Civil 
Claim against the Imperial Metals, other 
companies, as well as the province of British 
Columbia for its own breach — of “reasonable 
standards of inspection and regulation.” But 
Tsilhqot’in has also extended an offer to sit 
around the table for discussions, an alternative 
to battling it out in the courts. 

Windspeaker 
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News Briefs 

Business council recognizes life-long contribution of new senator 

Senator Murray Sinclair, the chair of the Truth and Reconciliation 
Commission (TRC), is this year’s choice to receive the 2016 Award 
for Excellence in Aboriginal Relations from the Canadian Council for 
Aboriginal Business (CCAB) for his “distinguished record of public 
service”. 

Sinclair’s work leading the Truth and Reconciliation Commission 
“is a shining example of his commitment to Aboriginal people and 
bringing all Canadians to the forefront and understanding of a national 
tragedy and injustice,” said sJP Gladu, president and CEO of CCAB. 

“For six years Senator Sinclair travelled to communities across 
Canada to listen to the stories of First Nations, Inuit, and Metis 
students who were put through Canada’s residential school system. 
Reconciliation is the key to creating a new relationship, one based 
on mutual respect and understanding and we are truly humbled to 
celebrate his life's work.” 

Sinclair had a distinguished career as a lawyer and then Justice 
for the Queen’s Bench of Manitoba before taking on the chair of the 
TRC. He was a co-commissioner of the Aboriginal Justice Inquiry, 
which studied the impact of the criminal justice on Aboriginal peoples 
in Manitoba, and conducted a six-year inquiry into the deaths of 12 
children that resulted in a study that led to changes in pediatric heart 
surgery in Canada. 

Sinclair also served as an adjunct professor at the University of 
Manitoba and was appointed to the Senate in 2016. 

The Award for Excellence in Aboriginal Relations recognizes an 
individual — Aboriginal or non-Aboriginal — who has contributed, 
through professional and voluntary commitments, to building bridges 
between Aboriginal peoples and Canadian society, making a 
substantial impact across all sectors, socially, culturally, and politically. 
It highlights the efforts of people who have been ambassadors in 
working with Aboriginal peoples and communities. 

A CCAB press release said Sinclair’s entire professional career 
has been dedicated to helping Aboriginal communities across Canada, 
as well as changing practices and procedures in his home province 
of Manitoba. His work with the TRC has had a significant effect in 
changing Canada’s approach to Aboriginal peoples and has provided 
guiding principles to corporate Canada. 

Tsilhqot'in open to talks despite legal action on Mount Polley 
breach 

On Aug. 3, the Tsilhqot’in National Government filed a Notice of 
Civil Claim in the BC Supreme Court against Imperial Metals, Mount 
Polley, Knight Piesold, AMEC, and the Province of British Columbia. 

The filing occurred almost two years to the day after the Mount 
Polley Mine tailings storage facility breach on Aug. 4, 2014. 

In response to the breach, a State of Emergency was declared, 
and ‘no fishing’ and ‘no water use’ orders were put in place for Quesnel 
Lake and Quesnel River. 

The Tsilhqot’in assert the breach seriously impacted traditional 
fishing of the Nation, with many members unsure of the safety of 
consuming fish from the Fraser, Chilcotin, Chilko and Taseko rivers. 

A press statement from the Tsilhqot’in Government says the people 
were unable to gather enough food to meet adequate sustenance 
levels. 

“Ts’eman (salmon) are at the core of Tsilhqot’in culture. Any threat 
to the salmon we depend on has the potential to directly impact the 
livelihoods of us as Tsilhqot’in people,” said Francis Laceese, chief 
of Tl’esqox. 

“Our people will not stand by and watch environmental disasters 
wipe out our sources of food, spirit, and ceremony. We already are 
facing a huge impact to our sustenance because of the dramatic 
moose decline in the territory. This is our economy and right that is 
impacted.” 

The community of ?Esdilagh relies heavily on the Quesnel sockeye 
stock for food, the release states. And Tsilhqot’in delayed an in-river 
commercial fishery licensed by the Fisheries and Oceans Canada 
because of the uncertainty of the safety of the fish, at a significant 
loss. 

“Not only were our people directly impacted by the uncertainty of 
the safety of our fish and wildlife for consumption, but the economic 
development of our nation was also affected as our commercial fishery 
was effectively cancelled,” said Bernie Mack, chief of ?Esdilagh First 
Nation. 

The responsibility for the damages, according to the Civil Claim, 
lies with Imperial Metals, Mount Polley, Knight Piesold, AMEC, and 
the Province of BC. The notice alleges that the Province of British 
Columbia “failed to meet reasonable standards of inspection and 
regulation, while the company and engineers acted negligently or 
otherwise failed to meet their duties to protect the public and the 
Tsilhqot’in people from this type of disaster.” 

“We are filing this Notice to hold the company, its engineers and 
the Province accountable and to ensure our people receive 
compensation for the failure of the Province of BC and Imperial Metals 
and the huge impact this disaster has had on our food and 
economies,” said Mack. “We are disappointed the province has given 
the company a free pass. This is not an example of responsible and 
sustainable mining.” 

Through the Nenqay Deni Accord, the Tsilhqot’in is extending the 
opportunity to discuss the Notice with BC and potentially the company 
before proceeding further. 
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Report sets Metis/government relations 

on a good path 


By Shari Narine 

Windspeoker Contributor 


OTTAWA 

An independent report on 
reconciliation with the Metis 
people, released yesterday by the 
federal government, is being 
called a “road map” for moving 
forward. 

“What (Ministerial Special 
Representative) Tom Isaac has 
done is basically laid out a road 
map for us and its based on these 
principles of recognition, 
relationships and reconciliation,” 
said Margaret Froh, president of 
the Metis Nation of Ontario. 
“We think its the appropriate 
approach to take.” 

In preparing his report, “A 
Matter of National and 
Constitutional Import,” Isaac 
met with Metis governments, 
organizations and representatives 
throughout the country. The 
report provides 16 
recommendations outlining the 
work that needs to be undertaken 
in order for Metis rights to be 
met under section 35 of the 
Constitution Act , and an 
additional seventeeth 

recommendation on how the 
government needed to move 
forward “to advance dialogue on 


reconciliation with Metis in 
Manitoba in response to the 
Supreme Court of Canadas 2013 
Manitoba Metis Federation 
decision.” 

Isaac said the process wouldn’t 
be easy, but it was necessary. He 
said that is should be viewed as 
an opportunity and not a 
challenge. 

Isaac embraced the Powley 
definition of Metis for the 
purposes of section. 35, saying 
courts had confirmed distinct 
Metis communities from 
Ontario and west. 

Isaac stressed that there was 
“no hierarchy of Aboriginal 
rights within section 35.” 

That’s an important 
declaration, said Audrey Poitras, 
president of the Metis Nation 
Alberta. 

“As long as we all can think 
that way, I think we will all get 
along very well,” she said. 

Poitras pointed out that the 
MNA has good working 
relationships with many of the 
First Nations in Alberta. 

Isaac called for the government 
to “facilitate, in appropriate 
circumstances, mutual dialogue 
among all three Aboriginal 
peoples to further the objectives 
of reconciliation.” 

Froh, who also noted good 


working relationships between 
the MNO and some Ontario 
First Nations, said she was 
committed to reconciliation 
between the two Indigenous 
groups. 

“I can tell you that First 
Nations and Metis reconciliation 
is very, very important. I think 
we spend a lot of time in Canada 
talking about reconciliation and 
framing it in a non-Indigenous 
and First Nation perspective. 
We’re going to do a disservice if 
we focus on such a black and 
white there-are-only-two people- 
in-this-country type of 
approach,” she said. 

Isaac said the federal 
government could either amend 
its policies, programs and 
services, which are already 
established for First Nations and 
Inuit to include Metis, or 
develop new policies for Metis to 
address areas such as lands 
claims, specific claims, and 
consultation. 

Among his other 
recommendations, Isaac called 
for the government to work with 
Metis on their registry; to 
provide long term, sustainable 
funding; to make structural 
changes within Indigenous and 
Northern Affairs Canada; and to 
set up forums for discussion with 


both levels of government with 
the Metis. 

Isaac’s report comes only 
months after the Supreme Court 
delivered its decision in the 
Daniels case. 

The timing is perfect, said 
Froh. 

“It certainly builds on Daniels 
in that Daniels confirms 
jurisdiction, but the Isaac report 
is all about Metis rights under 
section 35,” she said. 

In the Daniels decision, which 
was delivered icn April, the 
Supreme Court said that Metis 
were included in section 9 1 (24) 
of the Constitution Act and as 
such were federal responsibility. 

While Isaac offered little in the 
way of timelines, both Froh and 
Poitras said they would like to 
see the federal government move 
quickly. 

“What needs to happen 
immediately' ... is getting to the 
table and discussing because if 
you don’t talk to each other 
nothing’s going to happen,” said 
Poitras. 

Froh does not anticipate the 
federal government dragging its 
feet, pointing out that Trudeau 
has already delivered on 
numerous campaign promises 
and began work to establish a 
nation-to-nation relationship 


prior to the Daniels decision. 

“I am expecting and am 
looking forward to a continuing 
immediate action on the part of 
the federal government. Some of 
these things are going to take 
some time,” said Froh. “In terms 
of the discussion, the Metis 
Nation is ready to sit down and 
do this work with Canada and 
to be true partners in that work. 
So we’re ready and willing to 
come to the table.” 

In a news release, Indigenous 
and Northern Affairs Minister 
Carolyn Bennett said the 
government welcomed Isaac’s 
report. 

“Reconciliation with the Metis 
is a priority for the Government 
of Canada. Our government is 
fully committed to working 
together with the Metis and to 
moving forward together based 
on a recognition of rights, 
cooperation and partnership,” 
she said. 

“I’ve been saying for some time 
now that the stars are aligning 
for the Metis Nation and I think 
the promise of this particular 
federal government shows ... 
(that) they are committed to 
moving forward, to truly moving 
forward on the Nation-to- 
Nation basis with the Metis 
Nation,” said Froh. 


Repurposed shipping containers could be viable 

option for First Nations homes 


By Shari Narine 

Windspeoker Contributor 


BEARSPAW FIRST NATION 

Three repurposed shipping 
containers will become home for 
a family on the Bearspaw First 
Nation in September. 

It’s a pilot project that Rob 
Shotclose, CEO for Bearspaw 
First Nation, hopes will prove to 
be at least part of the answer for 
the unique living conditions faced 
on First Nations. Large family 
sizes; families that consist of 
disabled persons and Elders; 
general wear and tear; mould 
growth; fire concerns; and, lack 
of band or family funding to 
maintain homes; are quite often 
the norm. 

“We’re still going to need 
funding, but I think this will help 
a lot with longevity, avoiding a lot 
of maintenance costs on a year to 
year basis. I think it’s a good 
product,” said Shotclose. 

The pilot project is a 
partnership between developers 
Ladacor Advanced Modular 
Systems, Alberta Innovates 
Technology Futures, and the 
Bearspaw First Nation. 

The repurposed container 



PHOTO: LADACOR 


A sod turning ceremony for a shipping container home was held in Eden Valley on July 20 with (from left) Eden Valley band 
administrator Roger Watamanuck; Carter Yellowhead from Alberta Innovates Technology Futures; Ladacor Advanced Modular 
Systems president Joe Kiss; Bearspaw First Nation Councillor Rex Daniels , Chief Darcy Dixon, and Councillor Larry Daniels; 
Michael Kerr from AITF; and Bearspaw CEO Rob Shotclose. 


home is the first single family 
dwelling built by Ladacor, says 
Shotclose, who explains the 
project came about when Ladacor 
approached the Stoney Nakoda 
Resort and Casino in early 2015 
to talk about using containers for 
employee housing. Ladacor has 
done multi-unit dwellings before 
and housing has been an issue in 
recruiting and retaining 
employees in the immediate 


location of the casino. Instead, 
Bearspaw First Nation opened 
talks with Ladacor about 
individual family homes. 

This home will be located in 
Eden Valley, placed on a 
basement. The family lost their 
home previously to fire and 
insurance is helping to pay for the 
new house along with funding 
from AITF. The 1,260-square 
foot home will contain four 


bedrooms upstairs and two 
bedrooms downstairs. 

The plan is to place a second 
storage container home in Morley 
next year. Shotclose says it has not 
yet been decided how the family 
to receive that unit will be chosen. 

Shotclose says that with 
Indigenous and Northern Affairs 
Canada setting aside $400 
million for First Nations housing 
over the next two years, Bearspaw 


is hoping to access that funding 
for more shipping container 
homes, this time multi-family 
units. 

“It’s pretty exciting and 
working with good companies is 
always good. You never know 
where it can expand to,” 
Shotclose said. “We could be 
involved in joint ventures and 
marketing, between us and 
Ladacor.” 
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Aboriginal food fish, second only to conservation 

DFO allows commercial fishers to jump the line 



PHOTO: GWA'SALA 'NAKWAXDA'XW NATIONS 


Gwasala 'Nakwaxda'xw council member Terry Walkus presents gifts and a letter to fishers in the Smith Inlet to peacefully protest DFOs decision to open the 
fishery early 



At the local Port Hardy DFO office, Gwasala 'Nakwaxda'xw members peacefully protest against 
DFOs decision to open commercial fishing at Smith Inlet early 


By Shari Narine 

Windspeaker Contributor 


SMITH INLET, B.C. 

The federal government’s 
decision to allow commercial 
fishermen into the Smith Inlet 
for three days has riled Gwasala 
‘Nakwaxda’xw Nations. 

“It was while we were 
negotiating for our food fishery 
that (the Department of Fisheries 
and Oceans) just arbitrarily 
decided to open it prior to an 
agreed upon meeting we were 
having (Tuesday),” said Chief 
Paddy Walkus. 

The area has been closed to 
commercial fishing for a number 
of years for conservation reasons 
as the sockeye salmon stock was 
low. Gwa’sala ‘Nakwaxda’xw 
Nation had also not been 
harvesting in the area. With the 
threshold recently hitting more 
than 100,000 fish, DFO 
permitted a limited opening for 
commercial fishermen. 

This is the second time in a 
handful of years that DFO has 
opened the remote area to 
commercial fishing while in the 
midst of negotiating with the 
Gwa’sala ‘Nakwaxda’xw Nations, 
says Walkus. 

On Friday July 15, 20 
members of the Gwa’sala 
‘Nakwaxda’xw Nation took to 
boats to talk to the commercial 
fishermen while 100 more 
members, including hereditary 
chiefs and Elders, gathered 
outside the DFO office in Port 
Hardy. 

If the DFO continues to 
ignore Gwa’sala ‘Nakwaxda’xw 
Nations’ concerns and input, 
actions could go beyond what 
occurred this past weekend, said 


Walkus. 

“We will be meeting in the 
next few days with our 
hereditary chiefs and our 
leadership in the Gwa’sala 
‘Nakwaxda’xw to determine our 
next steps that will be 
happening,” he said. “If they 
(DFO) refuse to acknowledge 
our needs in some meaningful 
way, we may have to go to the 
next level of confrontation that 
could see us in a more focused 
effort to address our concerns 
and hopefully get them met.” 

Walkus would not elaborate 
on what “focused action” meant 
although further 

demonstrations or litigation are 
possibilities. 

“That’s the part we will be 
strategizing. I hesitate to express 
anything at this point without 
talking to my own people... I 
need to honour my community 
and their directives,” he said. 

Commercial fishermen 
entered the inlet at 6 a.m. on 
July 15. DFO had initially set a 
16-hour window for fishing. 
However the time frame was 
extended for the entire weekend, 
ending at 6 p.m. Sunday. 

Members of the Gwa’sala 
‘Nakwaxda’xw Nations 
approached the fishermen on 
the water, without disturbing 
their operations, handing out 
information and gifts from the 
Nations. 

“We had some really good 
feedback from the commercial 
fishers we were able to approach 
and they’ve committed to 
support in the efforts we 
undertake to promote our 
directions,” said Walkus. 

The DFO opened 
commercial fishery in Smith 
Inlet only a few hours after 


Gwa’sala ‘Nakwaxda’xw Nations 
began collecting food fish. The 
Nations only managed to catch 
100 fish to feed 1,000 people. 

“That’s not near enough to 
meet our needs. That’s the 
biggest issue for us right now,” 
said Walkus. 

As Gwa’sala ‘Nakwaxda’xw 
Nations does not have the right 
fishing vessels for the remote 
Smith Inlet, which tends to be 
stormy a lot of the time. The 
Nations have not been able to 
fish there commercially for about 
three decades. 

Walkus says they have tried to 
address this issue with the DFO. 
They have pointed to the Prince 


Rupert area, where commercial 
fishermen have given 15 fish 
each to the local First Nations. 
The DFO has not addressed the 
request. 

“They haven’t acknowledged 
it, they haven’t accommodated 
any of the positions we’ve 
forwarded with that,” said 
Walkus. 

Also on the table for discussion 
will be Gwa’sala ‘Nakwaxda’xw 
Nations plans to exercise the 
commercial fishing rights they 
have in the White Cliff’s, the 
major river system in Smith 
Inlet, once it gets the right 
fishing vessels. 

Walkus doesn’t know whether 


to be hopeful about results from 
the meeting with DFO. 

“It’s disheartening for our 
people to operate in this context 
when DFO refuses to 
accommodate, refuses to 
recognize, refuses to 
acknowledge the Gwa’sala 
‘Nakwaxda’xw people and/or 
their input. And they’re forcing 
us into a situation we will 
ultimately get into 
confrontational positions with 
the commercial fishery and 
DFO itself,” he said. 

The Department of Fisheries 
and Oceans (Pacific Region) did 
not respond to a request for an 
interview. 
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Commission has authority to conduct MMIWG 

inquiry as "they see fit" 



PHOTO: SUPPLIED 


Marion Buller: BC judge to head commission on murdered 
and missing Indigenous women and girls. (Photo: #mmiw) 


By Shari Narine 

Windspeaker Contributor 


OTTAWA 

The chief commissioner for 
the national inquiry into 
murdered and missing 
Indigenous women and girls says 
she and the other four 
commissioners accept the 
“serious responsibilities” that 
have been given to them. 

This morning, British 
Columbia judge Marion Buller 
was 

named as chief commissioner 
for the inquiry. She is joined by 
Michele Audet, Qajag 
Robinson, Marilyn Poitras and 
Brian Eyolfson. All members are 
Indigenous. 

“Our goal is to make concrete 
recommendations that will 
ensure the safety of our women 
and our girls in our 
communities,” said Buller, after 
the work undertaken by the 
three ministers who led the pre- 
inquiry was symbolically passed 
on to her in a birch basket 
containing a memory stick. “We 
are committed to doing the 
difficult work ahead of us.” 

The federal government has 
given an additional $13.8 


million on top of the budgeted 
$40 million for the work to be 
undertaken by the commission, 
which will operate from Sept. 1 , 
2016, to Dec. 31,2018. 

The Department of Justice 
will also be providing new 
funding. 

An emotional Jody Wilson- 
Raybould, justice minister and 
attorney general, announced 
$16.17 million over three years 
to allow provinces and territories 
to establish family liaison units 
to help families get information 


on lost members. As well, $4.5 
million will be used to support 
victim service projects across the 
country. 

“The national inquiry will 
focus on the root causes of the 
disproportionate rates of 
violence of crime against 
Indigenous women and girls and 
on the extent of the vulnerability 
to violence. We need to identify 
the causes of those disparities 
and take action now to end 
them,” said Wilson-Raybould. 
“We know that the inquiry 


cannot undo the injustices that 
Indigenous peoples have suffered 
over decades, but we can review 
what happened in the past, 
reflect on our present 
circumstances and chart a path 
moving forward.” 

Indigenous and Northern 
Affairs Minister Carolyn 
Bennett said the national inquiry 
is unique in that not only is it 
supported through the federal 
Inquiries Act, but provinces and 
territories are in the process of 
passing orders in council giving 
the commission access within 
provincial and territorial 
jurisdictions. The commission 
will be supported by regional 
special advisory committees. 

“We are handing over 
authority to the five 
commissioners to conduct the 
inquiry in the manner they see 
fit,” said Wilson-Raybould. 

The terms of reference for the 
commission were not released at 
the time the commission was 
launched. 

However, Bennett outlined 
those terms of reference, saying 
the 

commission would explore 
systemic and underlying causes 
of violence; examine the policies 
and practices to address violence 


against Indigenous women and 
girls; be empowered to assess the 
institutions as well as their 
practices and their policies, 
including police conduct and 
investigation and child welfare 
policies; recommend concrete 
and effective action in order to 
remove systemic causes of 
violence and increase the safety 
of Indigenous women and girls; 
and recommend ways to honour 
and commemorate missing and 
murdered Indigenous women 
and girls. 

Bennett said during the course 
of the commissions mandate, 
immediate action could be taken 
on some recommendations. 

Patty Hajdu, minister of status 
of women, said that while the 
government awaits the results of 
the commission’s 

recommendations, she will be 
working on federal strategies to 
address gender-based violence. 

“We can identify concrete 
actions that will prevent violence 
and support survivors,” said 
Hajdu. “These actions will build 
on others that create the 
foundation of safety, such as 
supporting the creation of 
affordable housing, and growing 
Canadas’s network of shelters, 
transition houses and supports.” 


Commission's wlde-scope can help address 

mandate concerns 
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Native Womens Association of Canada President Dawn Lavell- 
Harvard. 


By Shari Narine 

Windspeaker Contributor 


GATINEAU 

Dawn Lavell-Harvard takes 
reassurance that the wide scope 
of power afforded to the newly 
appointed commission that will 
head the national inquiry into 
murdered and missing 
Indigenous women and girls will 
be able to work around the 
details that are missing in the 
terms of reference. 

The terms of reference, in 
part, authorize the commission 
“to adopt any procedures that 
they consider expedient for the 
proper conduct of the Inquiry, 
to sit at the times and in the 
places, especially in Indigenous 
communities in Canada, that 
the Commissioners consider 
appropriate ” 

“That gives me great hope, in 
terms ... that police were not 
mentioned specifically or child 
welfare that means that we now 
have the opportunity to build 
the inquiry that our families 
need because it’s the 
responsibility of the 
commissioners to structure it in 
a way that meet those needs and 
to inquire into areas that are 
going to meet those needs and 
to expose the injustice,” said 
Lavell-Harvard, president of the 


Native Women’s Association of 
Canada. 

Other concerns noted by 
NWAC is the lack of inclusion 
of provinces and territories in 
the commission’s mandate, 
although 

Indigenous and Northern 
Affairs Canada Minister 
Carolyn Bennett has said that 
the lower level of government is 
in the process of passing orders 
in council which would allow 
the commission access within 
provincial and territorial 
jurisdictions; and, lack of 
support for families beyond 
their actual participation in 
commission hearings. 

These are also concerns shared 
by Amnesty International 
Canada, who joined NWAC at 
a press conference in Gatineau, 
and by the Coalition on Missing 
and Murdered Indigenous 
Women and Girls, out of British 
Columbia. 

“Given the importance and 
the promise of the Inquiry, we 
are deeply concerned about the 
gaps in the framework that stand 
to undermine the good 
intentions that have led to the 
formation of the inquiry,” said 
the coalition in a statement. 

Lavell-Harvard, however, sees 
the gaps in the terms of reference 
as fixable. 

“This is what it is at this point. 


A lot of the concerns we have are 
really about the details and so we 
are still working on those and we 
have the commitment that we 
are going to keep working until 
we get those right,” she said. 

However, Lavell-Harvard is 
buoyed by the appointment of 
former NWAC president 
Michele Audette as one of five 
commissioners. 

“We have confidence that she’s 
going to have the experience and 
the connection with the family 
members and the grassroots to 


be able to have really good 
insight and ... I know she has 
that passion and that caring and 
that commitment to the 
families,” said Lavell-Harvard. 

The commission will be 
chaired by BC judge Marion 
Buller and rounded out with 
Qajag Robinson, Marilyn 
Dumont and Brian Eyolfson. 

BC Assembly of First Nations 
Regional Chief Shane 
Gottfriedson says he is 
committed to working with the 
commission and the families. He 


adds that is important the 
commissioners come out to First 
Nation communities and he, for 
one, will be inviting them to his 
community. 

“It’s pretty important that the 
commissioners are welcomed 
into the territories,” he said. 
Gottfriedson, Chief of 
Tk’emlups Indian Band, holds 
the AFN portfolio for justice. 
“We need to start changing our 
tone on how things are done in 
our communities around 
violence, in general. We need to 
look at some of the systemic 
causes of violence. I think this is 
where the regional and advisory 
bodies will come in handy, in 
issues specific around what the 
inquiry can do.” 

The terms of reference calls for 
the commission to establish both 
regional advisory bodies and 
issue-specific advisory bodies. 
The regional advisory bodies 
would be comprised of families 
of missing and murdered 
Indigenous women and girls as 
well as female survivors of 
violence, while the make-up of 
the issue-specific advisory bodies 
would be broader and include 
representatives of organizations. 

The commission is to begin its 
work Sept. 1, 2016, and 
conclude Dec. 31, 2018. Its final 
report with recommendations is 
to be made Nov. 1, 2018. 
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Call to Action #83: Artists inspired by artists 



Call to Action #83 is a collaboration of eight Indigenous and eight non-lndigenous artists and their quest for truth and reconciliation. PHOTOS; barb nahwegahbow 



By Barb Nahwegahbow 

Windspeaker Contributor 


TORONTO 

“Reconciliation is not a 
spectator sport,” said Mary 
Louise Meiers at the opening of 
Call to Action #83, an art 
exhibit about truth and 
reconciliation. “No one can 
delegate their responsibility. It is 
a 100 per cent dedication of the 
human individual.” 

The show opened on July 17 
to a packed house that spilled 
out onto the sidewalk at 
Summer in the City, a pop-up 
gallery located at 1144 Queen 
Street East in Toronto’s 
Leslieville neighborhood. The 
show closes Aug. 7. 

Call to Action #83 is a 
collaboration of eight 
Indigenous and eight non- 
lndigenous artists and their 
quest for truth and 
reconciliation. Meiers explained 
the process used to produce the 
work. 

“The first artist does a piece, 
hands it off after 14 days to the 
next artist who’s inspired by it 
and does their piece in 14 days. 
Then they hand it off to the next 
artist who has their 14 days 
gestation, and so on. This can 
take a whole year and it did for 
us,” Meiers said. The artists did 
not see any of the work 
produced except for the one 
piece that was handed on to 
them. 

A sweat lodge ceremony 
marked the beginning. Sixteen 
artists and four Elders gathered 
in September 2015 at the 
homestead of one of the artists, 
Paul Shilling of Rama First 
Nation. Ernestine Baldwin and 
Jeff Monague were the 
Indigenous Elders, and Beverly 
Clarkson and Arthur Clarkson 


were the non-lndigenous Elders. 

The artists involved by lot in 
the order to make their works 
were non-lndigenous artists 
alternating with Indigenous 
artists. The first artist, Xavier 
Fernandes is non-lndigenous, 
and Paul Shilling was the last 
artist. 

It was pretty emotional being 
part of the show, Shilling said. 
“It was stirring up a lot of pain. 
I’m the youngest of 13 and I saw 
a lot of abuse. My first seven 
years was very tragic. . . This all 
came out in this process.” 

The collaboration had to be 
successful, said Shilling. “I 
believe that’s the 8 th fire, First 
Nations standing up and 
healing, looking at the 
perpetrators. But it’s just the 
beginning. We should be able 
to do this again and go even 
further and really start healing 
our emotions,” he said. 

The show is about risk and 
courage, pain and hope, 
recovery and renewal. It’s the 
story of Indigenous people, of 
the pain and suffering brought 
by European contact and that 
continues today under neo- 
colonial policies and practices. 
But it’s also the story of 16 
artists, their growth and renewal 
and their commitment to the 
truth, their own and this 
country’s. 

“I was a little bit worried that 
it was going to be one- 
dimensional, that it was just 
going to be residential school 
images, but it’s very dynamic,” 
said Nancy King. “When I went 
all the way around the circle, 
you see where each person’s 
piece came from and it’s really 
nice to see that progression and 
see that conversation that’s 
supposed to happen between 
our nations.” 

King’s piece in the show deals 


with the violence against the 
land and Indigenous women, 
inspired by Cultural Excavation, 
a mixed media on birch 
plywood by Peter Adams. 

The most striking piece in the 
show, and certainly the largest 
at five feet by seven feet, is by 
Mercedes Sandy of Rama First 
Nation. An untitled mixed 
media on canvas, it depicts a 
state of chaos and social crisis. 

Sandy was not present at the 
opening, but Joanna McEwen, 
the artist who responded to her 
piece described it as, “a beautiful 
impressive work.” When 
McEwen spoke with Sandy, the 
young artist was very emotional 
and talked about missing and 
murdered women. She also told 
McEwen that her grandfather 
had attended residential school 
in Brantford in a building that’s 
now falling down. 

And the Walls Came Tumblin’ 
Down, oil on canvas, is 
McEwen’s response to Sandy’s 
work. Elappy to hear that the 
residential school was 
crumbling, “I depicted that and 
I’m a realist so it’s not that hard 
to figure out,” said McEwen. 
“But I’m an upbeat kind of girl. 
I don’t like thinking that this is 
all bad. All amongst the rubble, 
the strawberries are growing and 
they’re doing very well. They’re 
gonna prevail.” 

Robert Henry’s work titled A 
Time of Healing is of a jingle 
dress dancer surrounded by 
eight handprints. The piece 
with its brilliant splashes of 
color is strong in its optimism. 

“It is a time of healing right 
now,” he said. “They talk about 
those eight prophecies and the 
8 th Fire has been lit and we all 
have to live and learn and grow 
together.” 

Henry’s work was a response 
to Different Together, acrylic on 


Artist Nancy King 

canvas created by Jon Oelrichs. 
A poem about the nature of 
reconciliation also presented 
itself to Oelrichs. It says, in part: 
“You come to us when we move 
slowly, with care, and respect 
and no fear of collision.” 

“This was an awakening,” said 
Elder Ernestine Baldwin of 
Neyaashiinigmiing First 
Nation. “Gshkoziwin — that 
feeling, the awe when you first 
wake up in the morning, it’s 
such a wonderful miracle. This 


has been a beautiful thing.” 

Call to Action #83 will be on 
tour in Barrie and Aurora. For 
more information, contact the 
Barrie Native Friendship Centre 
at 705-323-8996. The 
exhibition will have a 
permanent home at Springwater 
Provincial Park north of Barrie. 
The show has been supported 
by private donors and produced 
under the sponsorship of the 
Barrie Native Friendship 
Centre. 
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First Nations support 
went to NDP in federal 
election 



PHOTO: SHARI NARINE 

Former NDP leader Thomas Mulcair with Alexis Nakota Sioux 
Nation Chief Tony Alexis at the Assembly of First Nations' 
leadership debate before the federal election last October. 
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Get the tools needed to build 
long term sustainable trusts to 
provide community benefits 
today and for future generations. 


By Shari Narine 

Windspeaker Contributor 


MIKISEW CREE NATION 

In the 2015 federal election, 
the New Democrats outpolled 
the Liberals by more than three 
to one in Alberta polling 
divisions in which only First 
Nations members voted. 

Recent information released by 
Elections Canada indicates that 
in those polling divisions, voters 
cast 5,916 ballots for their NDP 
candidates in comparison to 
1,829 for the Liberal challengers. 
The Conservative candidates 
took 1,147 ballots. However, in 
all the ridings, Conservatives still 
won. 

Melody Lepine, the NDP 
candidate for Fort McMurray, is 
not surprised that the NDP got 
such strong support on the 
Indigenous front. 

“Its very consistent with what 
I was hearing during my 
campaign visits within most of 
the Aboriginal communities up 
here in my region. They seemed 
to be very supportive and I 
suppose the results show that,” 
she said. 

Lepine was one of six 
Indigenous candidates running 
under the NDP banner. The 
Liberals had one Indigenous 
candidate. There were no 
Indigenous candidates north of 
Red Deer. No Indigenous 
candidate was successful in 
Alberta. 

Lepine holds that what drew 
many Indigenous voters to the 
NDP was what enticed her to 
run as a candidate. 

“They had a very strong 
platform dealing with Aboriginal 
issues - education, consultation, 
the (United Nations) declaration 
(on the Rights of Indigenous 
Peoples), dealing with resource 
development activities. . . missing 
and murdered Aboriginal 
women. There just seemed to be 
a full depth of addressing very, 
very important fundamental 


issues,” she said. “I think the 
NDP have built a pretty solid 
relationship with Indigenous 
people in Canada... so I think 
there’s already been that trust 
established.” 

Lepine also believes that NDP 
leader Thomas Mulcair captured 
support by participating in the 
Assembly of First Nations’ 
leadership debate, held on Enoch 
Cree Nation. Mulcair was the 
only leader to take part. The 
Liberals were represented by 
Carolyn Bennett, who 

was since named Indigenous 
and Northern Affairs minister by 
Trudeau. The Green Party also 
had a representative while the 
Conservatives were absent. 

“It sends a message. I think 
Chiefs always want to have that 
meaningful engagement with a 
party leader. Attending sessions 
like that shows a willingness to 
work with political leaders, 
including First Nations,” said 
Lepine. 

Thirty-seven polling stations 
counted votes from First Nations 
members only. In the south, 
Stoney Nakoda Nation, Siksika 
Nation, and Piikani Nation did 
not vote NDP Instead, Stoney 
Nakoda Nation and Siksika 
favoured the Conservatives and 
Piikani Nation went Liberal. 

Lepine doesn’t have an 
explanation as to those First 
Nations-only polls that didn’t 
support the general consensus. 

“I don’t know those ridings 
very well, those areas ... in 
southern Alberta sometimes the 
issues are very different than in 
northern Alberta,” said Lepine. 

There were 66 other polling 
divisions that were what 
Elections Canada classified as 
“partially (having a) relationship 
to (an) Aboriginal community.” 

Across the country, the NDP 
took 39.2 per cent of the votes 
cast in on-reserve polling. The 
Liberals were a close second with 
35.4 per cent and the 
Conservatives followed with 20 
per cent. 


Rodgers Investment Consulting welcomes you to attend 
the 12 th annual Aboriginal Trust and Investment Workshop. 

The two-day workshop is designed to educate and engage participants 
in discussion on the fundamentals of Aboriginal Settlement Trusts 
and Investment Management. 


To register, visitwww.AboriginalTrustAndlnvestment.com 

Toll Free Phone: 1-866-644-2990 | Fax: 1-866-644-3027 







MANAGER OF NURSING SERVICES 


An opportunity for rewarding work that is rich in indigenous culture, 
and live in a community nestled among scenic mountain vistas and waterways. 

Nuu-chah-nulth Tribal Council (NTC) is seeking an experienced Manager of Nursing 
Services to provide leadership in all aspects of Nursing Services (20 plus staff). This 
position is based out of Port Alberni, and has a unique opportunity of applying 
indigenous and mainstream approaches with the innovative Nuu-chah-nulth nursing 
framework. The successful applicant will receive a competitive salary, benefit 
package, and professional development opportunities. 

Responsibilities will include: 

• To manage delivery and allocation of available resources to most effectively respond to the 
nursing service needs of Nuu-chah-nulth communities and members 

■ To ensure that terms of contracts, including service delivery, reporting and evaluation are 
completed in a timely manner 

• Review and monitor program financial and statistical reports, and provide analysis of trends 
and effectiveness of service delivery 

Qualifications: 

• Master's degree in Nursing, plus current registration with the College of Registered Nurses 
of British Columbia (CRNBC) is required 

• Minimum of 5-year$ ? experience in managing nursing services or equivalent experience in 
health/public health within a First Nations environment 

• Experience in including contract administration, supervision and coaching staff 

• Experience with successful proposal writing and negotiation with funding organizations 

• Good communication skills, both written and oral 

• Being of First Nations ancestry or having an understanding of First Nations culturally safe 
nursing care, health services challenges, and opportunities will be considered an asset 

• Possess current driver's license and reliable vehicle with ability to travel 

Apply by August 31, 2016 by sending your cover letter, three references and resume to: 


Nuu-chah-nulth Tribal Council 
RO. Box 13B3 
Port Alberni, BC V9Y 7M2 

Attn,: Human Resource Manager 

Fax: (250) 723-0463 
Email: apply@nuuchahnulth.org 

(We regret that we will only respond to those applicants chosen for an interview) 



Nuu-chah-nulth Tribal Council 
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Aspiring fashion designer 
heads to New York by invitation 


By Andrea Smith 

Windpseaker Contributor 


ALEXANDER FIRST 
NATION, Alta. 

Tishynah Buffalo of George 
Gordan First Nation is on her 
way to her first major fashion 
show in New York City. 

The 2 5 -year-old Regina-born 
woman was recently invited to 
the International Fashion Week 
event by one of its lead 
organizers. 

Tishynah is just becoming 
known in the mainstream 
fashion community, but her 
work creating Pendleton jackets 
is already making her a success. 

“I went to the International 
Fashion Week in Regina in 
April, and I was friends with 
(the organizer) on Facebook. . . 
She was looking for designers 
so I reached out to her and she 
invited me,” said Buffalo, about 
how she received the invite. 

In fact, she owes a lot to 
Facebook, because its been her 
active life on social media that’s 
helped her launch her career so 
quickly. 

“They’re picking designers to 
go to New York and showcase 
their clothing there. It’s me and 
two others. . . One is my aunty,” 
she said. 

Buffalo now lives on the 
Alexander First Nation in 
Alberta, but has travelled 
between both Saskatchewan 
and Alberta to have her work 
modelled in fashion shows. 

This upcoming New York 
event happens Sept. 9 to Sept. 
1 1 and is the first major fashion 
event she will have attended. 
Her past shows involved smaller 
venues, and included a local 
charity event, the Walk to End 
Violence show in Edmonton — 
a cause she said she believes in. 

“I think I’m doing well so far 
since I’ve been actually putting 
myself out there. I remember 
when I first put my page up. I 
didn’t have barely any likes from 
anyone, but it’s almost at 2,500 
people now. . .” she said. 

Buffalo first started sewing in 
high school, but creates 
everything from beaded 
earrings and headbands to full 
powwow outfits, plus dresses, 
skirts and shirts. She’s just 
started getting into making 
wedding dresses and couture 
gowns, she said, but it’s still her 
Pendleton creations that are the 
bestseller. 

Pendleton is a fleecy material 
with colorful, Aboriginal 
culture-inspired geometric 
patterns on it. Buffalo’s $ 175- 
jackets have sold to people as far 
away as New Mexico. 

“I want to start getting into, 
not only Indigenous design 
clothing, but I want to make 


other clothing also. I’m still 
learning each thing though and 
still learning how to get it out 
there, I guess,” she said, adding 
she is still surprised when 
people recognize her and ask 
about her clothing. 

It’s difficult to break into 
mainstream fashion, said 
Buffalo. But one of the more 
surprising challenges she has 
faced is the issue of cultural 
appropriation. 

The fear of crossing that 
boundary has actually 
prevented Buffalo from selling 
more items than she would like, 
even though she’s completely 
willing to share her culture with 
others. 

“This one woman came up to 
me and she was from another 
culture. . . She asked me if it was 
okay for other cultures to wear 
Native print clothing. She said 
when she tried to wear that kind 
of clothing before, people 
would tell her she couldn’t wear 
it... 

“I think it’s OK for people to 
wear a clothing design,” said 
Buffalo. 

But she still respects 
traditions around items such as 
the headdress, acknowledging 
there is a special purpose for 
some aspects of her culture. 

“That’s for people who’ve 
earned it... like leaders,” she 
said. 

As far as Buffalo’s design idols 
go, she loves the work of Shayne 
Watson from Arizona, who also 
does Pendleton jackets, among 
other designs. And she admires 
Christi Belcourt, for the lavish 
floral prints and beaded 
patterns she uses in her styles. 

Buffalo’s own grandmother is 
an inspiration to her, too. She 
made Buffalo a fancy dance 
outfit and showed her exactly 
how to sew everything when 
Buffalo was only 1 2-years-old. 

And of course, a helpful 
mother can’t be overlooked. 
Shelley Buffalo is her daughter’s 
biggest supporter, and a 
talented beadwork artisan 
herself. She’s ready and willing 
to tell the world just how hard 
her daughter has been working 
at her craft. 

“People who have seen it, love 
her stuff. They like her sewing, 
and say it looks really 
professional. . . Like really store 
bought,” said Shelley. 

“I hope one day she’ll have 
her own business and she can 
fulfill all of her dreams . . . And 
not be shy,” she added, with a 
laugh. 

For Tishyna Buffalo’s designs 
check out: https:// 

www.facebook.com/ 
TishynahBuffaloDesigns/ 

To help fund her trip to New 
York in September go to: https:/ 
/ www. gofundme. com/ 2fdujxg 



PHOTO COURTESY OF TISHYNA BUFFALO BY STEVE LI PHOTOGRAPHY 


One of Buffalos designs was modelled at Western Canada Fashion Week in April. 
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Gathered in the Blood Tribe council chamber. Minister of Indigenous and Northern Affairs Canada Carolyn Bennett and Chief Charles Weasel Head sign 
a specific claim settlement for $6.3 million. 


Claim settlement provides federal money for Blood 

Tribe development 


By Shari Narine 

Sweetgrass Contributing Editor 


STAND OFF 

Money received from the 
federal government in a specific 
claim settlement will be used 
for economic development on 
the Blood Reserve. 

On Saturday, Blood Tribe 
Chief Charles Weasel Head 
signed a settlement agreement 
for the gunnery and bombing 
range specific claim with 
Minister of Indigenous and 
Northern Affairs Canada 
Carolyn Bennett. 

None of the $6.3 million from 
the settlement will be meted out 
as individual payments. 

“The agreement was ratified 
... (and) members had the 
condition that the money would 
be used for economic 
development and community 
development,” said Rick 
Tailfeathers, communications 


director with the Blood Tribe. 
He adds that it is too early to 
say what kind of development 
will take place. 

In a community vote held on 
Dec. 9, 2015, 88 percent of 
Blood Tribe members voted in 
favour of the negotiated 
settlement. Canada gave its 
final approval on May 2, 2016. 

In a news release issued by 
the federal government, it states 
that the “negotiated settlement 
honours an outstanding legal 
obligation owed to the Blood 
Tribe.” 

The claim dates back to 
World War II when the federal 
government allowed the 
Department of National 
Defence to use 55,000 acres of 
the Blood Reserve for a 
gunnery and bombing range. 
Consent was not given by the 
Blood Chief or council of the 
day. 

The land that became the 
range in World War II (circa 


1941) was not cultivated by 
Blood members. 

Now, says Tailfeathers, it is 
and some of the field work has 
turned up unwanted surprises. 

“Now it is being cultivated 
and they found a few bombs 
and I think they’ve been 
working on getting rid of them 
and making sure they’re not 
live bombs,” said Tailfeathers. 

He says the $6.3 million 
settlement is not the full 
amount the Blood Tribe asked 
for. 

“Obviously there was a 
negotiation. The tribe would 
want more but the negotiation 
came up with a dollar figure 
and we put our stamp to it,” said 
Tailfeathers. 

The Blood Tribe is not the 
only First Nation to have had 
its land used by the Department 
of National Defence during 
World War II as a practise 
bombing site. In spring of 
2013, the Enoch Cree Nation 


closed its golf course and 
historic cultural grounds 
because of the fear of 
unexploded munitions. 

As with the Blood Tribe, the 
DND never received approval 
from the Enoch council of the 
day. Permission was granted by 
the Indian agent. 

The Blood Tribe still has the 
Big Claim settlement 
outstanding with the federal 
government. In a letter to Blood 
members earlier this spring, 
Weasel Head referred to it as 
“our largest and longest 
outstanding land claim.” The 
settlement is for land that was 
shorted to the Blood Tribe 
based on Treaty 7 and a formula 
established that equated 
membership to minimum 
reserve size. It dates back to 
1882. 

The Statement of Claim for 
the Big Claim was filed by the 
Blood Tribe in Federal Court in 
1979. It was submitted to 


Indian Affairs (Specific 
Claims) in 1996. Canada 
rejected the entire claim in 
2001. In 2003, the Blood Tribe 
formally requested the Indian 
Claims Commission conduct 
an inquiry into the Big Claim. 
In 2007, the ICC informed the 
Blood Tribe that it found 
Canada should negotiate part of 
the Big Claim. The ICC’s 
decision was not binding on 
Canada and despite the Blood 
Tribe’s continued requests for 
Canada to reconsider, Canada 
refused. In 2009, the Blood 
Tribe council decided to move 
forward with litigation. 

This past May, a hearing 
allowed Elders to present 
evidence on the Big Claim. No 
dates have been set in moving 
forward, said Weasel Head in 
his open letter. 

“It’s the first phase,” said 
Tailfeathers. “The tribe is pretty 
happy to have Elders’ 
interviews used as evidence.” 
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Red Crow college struggles lor funding to rebuild 


By Shari Narine 

Sweetgrass Contributing Editor 


BLOOD INDIAN RESERVE 

The investigation into the fire 
that destroyed Red Crow 
Community College on the 
Blood Indian Reserve last 
August is expected to wrap up 
soon. 

“There was a lot of discussion 
with the fire commissioner and 
stuff and there were some 
people we wanted to talk to that 
were hard to track down,” said 
Sgt. Jason Colon, of the Blood 
Tribe Police Service, as to why 
the investigation has taken so 
long. 

At this point, he adds, no 
charges are pending. 

Initial speculation had been 
that the fire was arson. 

The fire destroyed all 
equipment, including computers 
and audio visual equipment, 
office equipment, supplies, 
books, cultural artifacts, and 
records. 

With $25 million needed to 
rebuild Red Crow college, Vice 
President Henry Bigthroat says 
the gala and powwow in 
September to celebrate 30 years 
of operation will not include an 


announcement that the money is 
in place. 

While the generosity that 
allowed classes to relocate and 
operation to continue was 
overwhelming, getting the 
finanicing to rebuild hasn’t been 
as easy. 

“We haven’t raised much to 
date, hardly anything,” said 
Bigthroat, who is frustrated with 
how the process has gone. 
“We’re trying to deal with the 
governments and private 
industry but it’s different when 
it comes to (First Nations) post- 
secondary institutions.” 

Ottawa has no funding for 
post-secondary institutions, he 
says, and the province won’t 
give money because the building 
is on federal land and First 
Nations’ education is considered 
a federal responsibility. 
Meanwhile private companies 
want to see their money matched 
by the provincial and the federal 
governments. 

The band has donated land 
and will help with the 
infrastructure, says Bigthroat. 

Red Crow college will be 
rebuilt across from the existing 
site. 

“In Blackfoot tradition, when 
a dwelling is burnt, we cannot 
rebuild where it was burnt. We 


have to move from that area. Our 
Elders strongly recommended 
that we do not rebuild there and 
then, it has a really bad, rotten 
history,” said Bigthroat. 

Prior to being the reputable 
college it is now, the building 
that housed Red Crow college 
was the site for St. Mary’s 
Indian residential school. 
Erected in 1911 under the 
authority of the Roman Catholic 
Church and the Missionary 
Oblates of Mary Immaculate, 
the school was part of the IRS 
system until 1975. It was given 
to the Blood tribe shortly after, 
with the Blood tribe taking over 
post-secondary education from 
Indian Affairs in 1990. 

The college has been a point 
of pride ever since then. Under 
Blood administration, the school 
was first used for adult 
upgrading then became the Red 
Crow Community College in 
1995. It was the first tribal 
college in Canada. 

For the past academic year, 
Red Crow college has been 
offering classes and 
administration out of a vacated 
elementary school on the First 
Nation. The school had been 
closed because of mould and 
other issues, but those issues 
were dealt with. Enough 



Proposed Cold Lake Expansion Project 
an in-situ SA-5AGD project 


Public open house 


Wednesday 
August 24, 2016 
4:00-8:00 pm 


Imperial Oil Resources extends an invitation to attend a public 
open house to learn more about the proposed expansion to its 
Cold Lake Operations. The project is located approximately 
28 km northwest of Cold Lake, Alberta, 


The regulatory application and environmental impact 
assessment were filed with the Alberta Energy Regulator 
earlier this year, and Imperial would like to provide you with 
information from the application and an update on the project, 


River hurst Community Hall 

Corner of Highway 55 
and Range Road 32 
West of Cold Lake, Alberta 


Please join us to learn more about this in-situ SA-SAGD 
project, and to provide us with your comments and feedback 


Refreshments and snacks will be provided 


For additional information regarding the open house or the project, please contact: 

Pius Rolheiser 

Socioeconomic Advisor 

587.476.4254 

pius.jTolheiser@esso.C3 


Imperial 
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classrooms, including one re- 
configured for five 
administration offices, allowed 
all courses to be offered and all 
students to be accommodated. 
Insurance came through with 
some immediate funding to 
cover materials, says Bigthroat, 
and other Treaty 7 First Nations, 
individuals, non-Aboriginal 
post-secondary institutions, and 
corporations all pitched in with 
cabinets, books, desks, furniture 
and computers. 

But with a $25 million 
building in the plans, it hasn’t 
been as easy to get the support 


for the capital project. 

Bigthroat is expecting 
insurance to cover less than half 
of the budget, and then expects 
the college’s foundation, 
Mikai’sto, to apply for grants. 
Mikai’sto Foundation is also 
accepting donations and a 
GoFundMe page has been set 
up. According to the GoFundMe 
page, $4,905 has been raised in 
1 1 months. The goal is $50,000. 

To make full use of the 
insurance payout, Red Crow 
Community College must be 
rebuilt within two years, says 
Bigthroat. 
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/ am your voice in the 
Legisla ture and I want 
to hearfromyou. 

—y a 3*— 

Connect with Brian! 

6519-112Avenue 
Edmonton, AB T5W0P1 
Phone: 780-414-0682 
Email: 

edmonton.highfandsnorwQod 

@assembly,ab.ca 


Kapown Rehabilitation Centre 

♦ 32 Bed Residential Facility 

♦ 56 Day Program 

♦ Continuous Intake 

♦ Accredited by CAC 


P.O. Box 40 
Grouard, AB 
TOG ICO 
1-888-751-3921 



Every day, at least one Albertan dies by suicide. 


Need to talk about it? 

1.800.SUICIDE 

7 8 4 | 2 4 (F 

24 hours • Confidential 

for 403 area codes only 



DISTRESS CENTRE 

24 HOUR SUPPORT I COUNSELLING I RESOURCES 



distresscentre.com 
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Sweeping changes need 
in intervention systems 
for Indigenous children 


By Shari Narine 

Sweetgrass Contributing Editor 


EDMONTON 

Alberta’s auditor general is 
saying what the child and youth 
advocate has been reporting for 
years: the province is failing 
Indigenous children in care and 
their families. 

Auditor General Merwan 
Saher and Child and Youth 
Advocate Del Graff released 
reports side by side on Tuesday 
that highlighted in stark 
language that the government 
had to make systemic changes 
in order to reduce the number 
of Indigenous children in care. 
Presently, Aboriginal children 
represent 69 per cent of those 
in care although they make up 
only 10 per cent of the children 
in Alberta. 

According to statistics laid 
out by the Office of the Child 
and Youth Advocate, Metis 
children are six time as likely 
and First Nations children are 
30 times as likely as their non- 
Indigenous counterparts to be in 
care. 

One reason for those statistics 
is Alberta Human Services’ 
poor implementation of the 
existing systems being used. 
Human Services is the 
department now responsible for 
providing child and family 
services. 

“Blanket strategy for all 
children will fail to close the 
gap between Indigenous and 
non-Indigenous children’s 
experiences of support,” said 
Saher. 

Saher examined three key 
systems in Alberta Human 
Services. He said 
improvements were needed - 
and the government was fully 
capable of delivering - in early 
supports and early intervention 
programming; in staff training 
in the area of intercultural 
understanding; and in ensuring 
processes supported a child- 
centred approach. 

Saher ’s examination of the 
systems found that Indigenous 
children received less frequent 
contact with caseworkers; their 
case plans were reviewed less 
often; and when assessing its 
performance, Human Services 
did not consider its 
performance for Indigenous 
children separately. 

“Those managing the system 
have not understood that there 
is disparity and if you want to 
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close the gap ... if you don’t 
understand what the gap is, 
where it is, then you don’t stand 
a chance in doing anything 
productive in closing it,” said 
Saher. 

Graff, who took on the 
position of advocate in 2011, 
said one of his first orders of 
business was to make the 
government aware of that 
disparity. 

“(The disparity) is one of the 
things we think has to be 
attended to in a vigourous way 
for it to ever change,” said 
Graff. “Some of (our 
recommendations) are asking 
for sweeping change, a change 
to the very relationship between 
government and Aboriginal 
people.” 

Graff said the Aboriginal 
parents, Elders and children he 
and his staff spoke to over the 
course of a year said they have 
consistently raised these 
concerns with government. 

To write this report, the 
OCYA garnered information 
from the Aboriginal 

community, caregivers and 
stakeholders. The result is eight 
recommendations focused in 
four areas: legislation, 
governance and jurisdiction; 
resources, capacity and access; 
program and service delivery; 
and outcomes and 

accountability. 

Both Graff and Saher called 
for Human Services to report to 
the Legislature and publicly on 
actions it had taken to improve 
its delivery of services. 

Treaty 6 Grand Chief Randy 
Ermineskin said the auditor 
general’s report provided no 
new information, but 
“legitimized” what First 
Nations have been saying. He 
emphasized changes legislation 
and policy were needed. 

“First Nations expect full 
engagement in making 
fundamental changes to assist 
in reducing the over- 
representation of First Nations 
children in the child 
intervention system,” said 
Ermineskin. 

Indigenous Relations 
Minister Richard Feehan 
committed to using the reports 
as “starting points” and 
working with First Nations and 
Metis settlements in a 
“respectful, joint manner” to 
make changes. 

Premier Rachel Notley said 
her government would accept 
the recommendations made in 
the reports. 


Edmonton church invests in 
social outreach instead of own 

facility 
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Edmonton Inner City Housing Society received $200,000 from the Southminster-Steinhauer 
United Church, which chose to support social causes instead of paying down its mortgage. 


By Shari Narine 

Sweetgrass Contributing Editor 


EDMONTON 

In an act of reconciliation, the 
congregation at Southminster- 
Steinhauer United Church 
recently invested over $500,000 
into the community, including 
projects that will help 
Edmonton’s Indigenous 
population. 

“We have a real commitment 
to live into the recommendations 
of the Truth and Reconciliation 
Commission. We’ve been 
attempting to attend and find 
ways to be about the work of 
reconciliation. So certainly there 
was a real hope that we would 
be able to fund projects that 
were consistent with those 
recommendations,” said SSUC 
Rev. Nancy L. Steeves. 

The United Church of Canada 
was one of the signatories to the 
Indian Residential School 
Settlement Agreement, which 
established the TRC. 

Edmonton Inner City Housing 
Society received $200,000 in a 
housing project to build 78 new 
units of environmentally 
responsibly, permanent social 
housing and Bissell Centre 
received $100,000 to revitalize 
the drop-in centre which serves 
as the gateway to support 
programs for employment, 
housing, mental health and 
addiction services in the inner 


city. Both organizations have 
high Indigenous involvement. 

The SSUC congregation set 
four priorities before putting out 
calls to organizations for 
funding proposals. 

Housing was the top priority, 
which is fitting considering the 
money - approximately 
$830,000 received in 2014 - 
came from the sale of two 
houses, purchased in 1968 and 
1978, as safe homes for 
primarily Aboriginal women 
moving into Edmonton. Back in 
the 1960s, the SSUC 
congregation decided to use its 
resources for social outreach 
and community investment 
instead of building its own 
facility. 

The other priorities for 
projects: outreach for social 
justice initiatives, refugee 
supports and programs that 
address hunger; spiritual 
nurture; and strengthening 
SSUC social media presence. 

Steeves says the 
congregation’s decision not to 
pay down its mortgage on the 
facility it eventually built in 
southwest Edmonton in 2001 is 
“very consistent with who we 
have always been as a spiritual 
community. It’s consistent with 
the DNA of the community over 
the last almost 50 years.” 

Over 20 submissions were 
received for funding, but not all 
fit the registered charity 
qualification. 


In fact, says Steeves, a couple 
of projects which couldn’t 
receive grant dollars this way, 
are still on the congregation’s 
radar. A kokum’s organization 
wishing to impart traditional 
knowledge through a sharing 
circle with women, who are 
dealing with the 

intergenerational trauma of 
Indian residential schools, and 
an organization wishing to build 
a sweat lodge, are still being 
considered. 

“We’re looking at other ways 
we can support those two 
projects,” said Steeves. “It was 
very helpful for us in becoming 
aware of a couple of projects in 
the community that we would 
like to find ways to support and 
partner with in other than these 
funds.” 

Steeves is hoping that actions 
like this will draw more 
Indigenous people to the SSUC 
congregation. 

After all, she points out, 
Southminster-Steinhauer United 
Church is named after Henry 
Bird Steinhauer, an Ojibwa, who 
was born around 1818 probably 
originally named Sowengisik. 
Steinhauer’s great-grandson 
Ralph Steinhauer was lieutenant 
governor of Alberta from 1974 
to 1979. 

“It’s a challenge for us ... we 
don’t have a strong presence 
(with the Indigenous 
community). We would like that 
to change,” said Steeves. 


Find every Alberta Sweetgrass article online: 

www.ammsa.com 
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Movie at Legislature to be powered by clean energy 

The Keepers of the Athabasca are part of a group 
that is bringing an outdoor screening of the childhood 
classic Fern Gully to the Alberta Legislature on 
Wednesday - via solar and bike power. The family 
friendly event is designed to help showcase the power 
of renewables and push the government to prioritize 
community and First Nation ownership in Alberta’s 
energy transition. The film screening is part of an on- 
going campaign that the Keepers of the Athabasca 
along with Greenpeace, the Alberta Green Economy 
Network, and the Calgary Climate Action Network are 
running called “Solar4AII.” The campaign has seen 
volunteers tabling and collecting signatures in more 
than a dozen ridings across the province. The movie 
will screen at 8:30 p.m. Aug. 10 on the front steps of 
the Alberta Legislature. 


Wildrose tour to assess impact of economic 
downturn 

Wildrose Shadow Economic Development and 
Trade Minister Prasad Panda has launched a “fact- 
finding tour” to meet with local businesses, economic 
development associations, incubators and 
accelerators on how to diversify Alberta’s economy 
and attract investment. “Our province is facing the 
worst economic downturn in decades, and we are 
seeing investment leave the province when we need 
it most,” Panda said in a news release. “My goal with 
this tour is to present Wildrose ideas to spur investment 
and innovation, create jobs, and listen to common 
sense ideas from those I meet with.” Another key focus 
is to look for ways to improve market access through 
voicing strong support for reducing trade barriers and 
the development of energy infrastructure. Panda will 
visit Calgary, Lethbridge, Medicine Hat, Drayton Valley, 
Fort Saskatchewan and Red Deer on the first leg of 
the tour. 


Ceremony prepares way for return of buffalo to 
Banff 

Banff Indian Days included a ceremony for bringing 
the buffalo back to the park. On Thursday, the Stoney 
Nakoda Nations held a special ceremony paving the 
return of the buffalo, which Parks Canada plans to do 
in January 2017. Officials with Banff National Park will 
reintroduce about 12 to 15 bison to a paddock before 
the animals are released into a 425-square-kilometre, 
partially fenced backcountry area called the Panther 
Valley on the eastern edge of the park. 


Warrant round-up nets big money, arrests 

Last week, Beaverlodge RCMP with assistance 
from Grande Prairie Crime Reduction Unit, Police Dog 
Services, and the Grande Prairie Crime Analyst, 
conducted a two-day warrant round-up resulting in 56 
warrants being executed and $8,280 collected in 
unpaid fines. The goal of the initiative was to locate 
individuals with outstanding warrants living in the areas 
of Beaverlodge, Wembley, Hythe, Horse Lake First 
Nation and Valhalla Centre. The warrants executed 
were for a wide variety of offences. One person with 
outstanding warrants for sexual assault and 
interference dating back to 2005, was arrested. 


New official trustee named for NSD 

Education Minister David Eggen has appointed Lois 
Byers as the new official trustee for Northland School 
Division. Byers began her position July 13. In a 
statement, Eggen said Byers will be leading community 
discussions in the fall with the goal of holding trustee 
elections in October 2017. Byers will remain as official 
trustee “for a period of time to assist with transition” 
after the election is held. NSD has been without an 
elected corporate board since 2010, when then- 
education minister David Hancock fired the board and 
appointed Colin Kelly as official trustee. Eggen has 
set as a priority getting an elected board in place for 
NSD. Byers has held numerous positions, including 
president of the Alberta School Boards Association 
and co-chair of Region 5 Child and Family Services 
Board. She is from Vegreville. 


Metis settlements to benefit from federal GTF 

The eight Metis settlements are among the 
recipients of funds announced recently by the federal 
government. Each settlement will receive $50,000 
through the federal Gas Tax Fund. Alberta will receive 
$109.5 million in the first of two installments which will 
total $219 million this year through the fund. The 
money, which flows through the provincial government 
to all of its communities on a per capita basis, is now 
available to support local infrastructure projects in 
communities. Based on planned projects for this year, 
GTF funding is expected to support over 250 local 
infrastructure projects of various sizes across 11 
eligible funding categories. 


Indian Days celebrated in Banff 

August 2, 2016. Aboriginal culture will be 
celebrated this week in Banff during the Nakoda Banff 
Indian Days. The annual cultural celebrations are 
hosted by the Stoney Nakoda Nation and was revived 
in the summer of 2004. tlndian Days in Banff first came 
about when a rockslide blocked train access to the 
Banff station, stranding passengers. A quick thinking 
station manager called upon the local First Nations 
people to entertain passengers with dancing and 
drumming. This one time performance turned into an 
annual celebration of culture, running from 1889 until 
1 978. This year’s event includes storytelling around a 
campfire on Friday and a full day of events on 
Saturday: waterfall games, traditional feast and 
powwow. 


Deaths of teens puled homicide 

RCMP have ruled the deaths of Dylan Laboucan 
and Cory Grey as homicides. Autopsies performed by 
the medical examiner in Edmonton concluded that both 
Laboucan, 17, and Grey, 19, had been shot. RCMP 
said in a news release that “a significant amount of 
evidence” had been collected leading them to “feel 
strongly this was not a random act.” Late on July 23, 
the High Prairie RCMP responded to a complaint of 
an unconscious male outside his residence in 
Whitefish River First Nation. As members attended, 
Laboucan, the male in question, disappeared. 
Members of the High Prairie RCMP and the community 
of Whitefish River began actively looking for Laboucan 
and his girlfriend Cory Grey. Laboucan’s body was 
found the evening of July 25 by a local resident in a 
rural area in the Whitefish River First Nation. Grey’s 
body was found late in the afternoon of July 26, in a 
different location than Laboucan’s. The RCMP is 
appealing to anyone who may have information 
regarding these two deaths to call the High Prairie 
RCMP detachment at 780-523-3370. If you wish to 
remain anonymous, you can contact Crime Stoppers 
by phone at 1-800-222-8477 (TIPS), or by Internet at 
www.tipsubmit.com. You do not have to reveal your 
identity to Crime Stoppers. 


Arrest made, significant amount of drugs seized 

An arrest on the Blood Indian Reserve has resulted 
in the arrest of one man and the seizure of drugs with 
a street value of close to $2,000 in Standoff. On July 
25, Blood Tribe Police Service Crime Reduction Unit, 
with the assistance of BTPS Community Policing 
Division, arrested Dakota Aaron Laderoute, 19, of the 
Edmonton area, in the townsite area of Standoff. 
Investigation at the scene lead to a seizure of a 
significant amount of illicit drugs and cash. Seized were 
crack cocaine, diazepam, fentanyl, suspected 
oxycodone, and $2,490 in cash. Laderoute faces a 
variety of possession for the purpose of trafficking 
charges, identity fraud and obstruction of a peace 
officer. Laderoute also had five warrants for his arrest 
from the Edmonton Police Service. Laderoute was 
remanded in custody to appear in court on July 28, in 
Lethbridge for a bail hearing via CCTV. 


Alberta woman added to CBC's database of 
unsolved MMIW 

Among the 55 murdered and missing women’s 
cases added recently by the CBC to its database is 


that of Mavis Mason. Mason, 29, from Fishing Lake 
and Saddle Lake First Nations, was found stabbed to 
death in Edmonton in October 1 990. The CBC reports 
that Mason’s daughter Rose-Lee Mason, 25, says no 
one was charged in her mother’s death. As of today, 
CBC’s database sits at 285 unsolved cases of missing 
and murdered Indigenous women and girls from 
across the country. Last week CBC News reported 
that it had obtained a draft of the terms of reference 
for the provinces for the inquiry. The draft copy directs 
commissioners to focus on violence prevention, not 
police investigations. The provinces support a national 
inquiry but not all have signed on. 

Newest health report says life expectancy gap still 
exists 

The latest annual report from Alberta Health on life 
expectancy identifies as a continued challenge the 
existing continuing gap in the health status of 
Indigenous people compared with that of non- 
Indigenous people. “In comparison to Alberta’s total 
population, the First Nations population experiences 
an infant mortality rate that is more than one and a 
half times higher, a suicide rate that is five to seven 
times higher, a higher rate of diabetes, and significantly 
higher rates of arthritis, asthma, heart disease, and 
high blood pressure,” according to the report. The 
provincial results mirror the national results, “which 
indicate the health of Indigenous peoples is much 
worse than for Canadians as a whole.” The report says 
a “broad range of factors” must be taken into 
consideration in order to improve the health status of 
Indigenous people, including health services, personal 
health practices and coping skills, and social factors 
such as housing and education. “If you are worrying 
about having your basic needs met, your health 
impacts, educational impacts and so forth are far more 
precarious,” said Health Minister Sarah Hoffman. She 
said she found the new statistics to represent a 
“troubling situation” in Alberta. 

Body found in Goodfish Lake tentatively identified 
as missing woman 

St. Paul RCMP issued a release saying remains 
found Monday morning have been tentatively identified 
as Alannah Jamima Cardinal. Cardinal, 20, was 
reported missing Thursday, but was last seen at a 
residence in Goodfish Lake the morning of July 16. 
Her body was found in the area of Goodfish Lake 
where she was last reported seen alive. Although 
police call her death non-suspicious at this time, fa 
full investigation is being conducted by RCMP 
investigators, the RCMP’s Forensic Identification 
Section and the Edmonton Medical Examiner’s office. 


Newest health report says life expectancy gap still 
exists 

The latest annual report from Alberta Health on life 
expectancy identifies as a continued challenge the 
existing continuing gap in the health status of 
Indigenous people compared with that of non- 
Indigenous people. “In comparison to Alberta’s total 
population, the First Nations population experiences 
an infant mortality rate that is more than one and a 
half times higher, a suicide rate that is five to seven 
times higher, a higher rate of diabetes, and significantly 
higher rates of arthritis, asthma, heart disease, and 
high blood pressure,” according to the report. The 
provincial results mirror the national results, “which 
indicate the health of Indigenous peoples is much 
worse than for Canadians as a whole.” The report says 
a “broad range of factors” must be taken into 
consideration in order to improve the health status of 
Indigenous people, including health services, personal 
health practices and coping skills, and social factors 
such as housing and education. “If you are worrying 
about having your basic needs met, your health 
impacts, educational impacts and so forth are far more 
precarious,” said Health Minister Sarah Hoffman. She 
said she found the new statistics to represent a 
“troubling situation” in Alberta. 
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Women's Jets continue to dominate Native fastpitch 
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The Red Nation Jets have won five consecutive national championships. 


By Sam Laskaris 

Windspeaker Contributor 


PRINCE GEORGE, B.C. 

Make that five consecutive 
national championships for the 
Red Nation Jets. 

The womens squad won yet 
another senior title at the 
Canadian Native Fastball 
Championships, which 
concluded this past Sunday in 
Prince George, B.C. 

For record keeping purposes 
the Red Nation Jets are listed as 
being from Alberta’s Alexis 
Nakota Sioux Nation. But that’s 
only because the squad has been 
co-managed by Tony Alexis, the 
current chief of the First Nation, 
along with his wife Stephanie. 

The Red Nation Jets, however, 
who only play in the one national 
tournament each season, are 
comprised by some of the top 
women’s players from across the 
country. This year’s squad 
featured players from Alberta, 
Manitoba, Ontario and 
Saskatchewan. 

The Red Nation Jets allowed 
just one run in the entire 
tournament. Their closest match 
was a 4-0 triumph versus the 
Edmonton-area Alexander 
Teepee Crawlers. 

The club won all five of its 
matches while on their way to 
another championship. It 
blanked a team from Ontario’s 
Curve Lake First Nation 1 0-0 in 
its final game, which only lasted 
five innings due to a tournament 
mercy rule. 

“Every time you win it means 
something,” said Tony Alexis, 


who has served as the chief of his 
First Nation since 2013. “Each 
year we have new players. And 
every (championship) has its own 
significance.” 

Once again, the Red Nation 
Jets’ roster this year featured 
shortstop Carey-Leigh Thomas, 
who is from the Six Nations 
community of Ohsweken, Ont. 

The week before the national 
tournament, Thomas helped 
Canada capture a bronze medal 
at the world women’s softball 
championships. The world 
tourney was held in Surrey, B.C. 

“We had been speaking to her 
all along and aligning our 
schedules,” Alexis said. “It 
worked out great for everybody.” 

Thomas was able to suit up for 


the Red Nation Jets because the 
Canadian women’s softball club 
did not qualify for the Rio 
Olympics. 

Alexis was obviously thrilled 
Thomas was able to suit up once 
again for his side. 

“She’s a great player,” he said, 
adding Thomas was 
approachable to opposing players 
and fans who wanted to meet her 
during the tournament. 

“She brings a lot of depth and 
experience to the team. She’s very 
humble and very friendly.” 

While the Red Nation Jets only 
participate in the nationals, some 
team members do play together 
elsewhere. 

For the third straight year, 
Wayne Auger, a Metis who lives 


in Edmonton and has been 
involved in fastball, first as a 
player and then as a coach, for 
more than five decades, served as 
the Red Nation Jets’ head coach. 

This year’s nationals attracted 
77 clubs in five divisions. The 
senior women’s category featured 
22 entrants. 

“Some of the competition isn’t 
very good,” Auger admitted. 
“We’re there to win. But some 
of the teams are just there to 
compete and be a part of it. I 
think that’s the most important 
thing to this.” 

Auger’s 27-year-old daughter 
Courtney pitched three of the 
Red Nation Jets’ games this past 
weekend, including the one that 
clinched the title. 


Despite the fact the team 
turned in some more 
dominating performances, the 
elder Auger didn’t think this was 
necessarily the most talented 
group he’s worked with. 

“I think the team we had last 
year was probably the strongest,” 
he said. “But we lost three key 
players from last year. Our 
catcher was having a baby and 
her sister who was also on the 
team stayed home because she 
wanted to be there for the birth.” 

Also, Jess Martin, another key 
player from last year, is 
recuperating from a knee injury 
and was unable to play. But 
Martin still made the trip to 
Prince George and served as an 
assistant coach for the club. 

“I’d rather have had her 
playing,” Auger said. 

One of the newcomers on the 
squad was 16-year-old Ontario 
catcher Taylor Hill from Six 
Nations. 

Despite her youthfulness, Hill 
played like a seasoned veteran. 

“She was absolutely amazing,” 
Auger said, adding the teen 
played all five of the club’s 
matches behind the plate. “If she 
sticks with ball, she’s going to be 
a really amazing player.” 

At most national tournaments 
a host for the following year is 
announced. But that wasn’t done 
this year. Instead it was revealed 
the event will be staged in 
Alberta and officials are still 
considering three bids, including 
one from the Alexis Nakota 
Sioux Nation. 

“I just know we put in a bid,” 
Alexis said. “And we heard there 
are two others bids as well.” 


3-on-3 basketball about to explode 
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By Sam Laskaris 

Windspeaker Contributor 


SASKATOON 

Though he’s a star basketball 
player, Michael Linklater is far 
from a household name. 

The 33-year-old, who is Cree 
and a member of Saskatchewan’s 
Thunderchild First Nation, has 
held a prestigious position for 
the last couple of years. He’s the 
top-ranked player from all of the 
Americas (North, South and 
Central) in 3-on-3 basketball. 

Linklater is also currently 
ranked Number 13 in the world. 

Despite not being recognized 
wherever he goes, Linklater has 
spent the past four years playing 
in various 3-on-3 tournaments 
around the globe. 

There’s even a world tour that 
he plays in, sanctioned by the 
sport’s global governing body 
FIBA (International Basketball 
Federation) . 

The fact that he does so in 
relative anonymity does not 
seem to bother Linklater. 

“For me that’s not what it’s 


Michael Linklater 

about,” he said. “I just enjoy 
being out there being one of the 
earlier players of the game.” 

Linklater believes the 
popularity of 3-on-3 basketball 
is ready to explode. The sport is 
currently under consideration of 
whether to be included in the 
2020 Summer Olympics in 
Tokyo. 

“This is going to be big when 


the announcement is made,” 
Linklater said, adding he is 
anticipating a positive decision 
from the International Olympic 
Committee later this year. 

Linklater believes Olympic 
inclusion for the sport will spark 
significant growth, much like 
beach volleyball experienced 
when it was added in 1996. 

“Now beach volleyball is one 


of the higher watched events at 
the Olympics,” he said. 

Though there are 3-on-3 
events around the world now, 
Linklater is not making a living 
simply by playing in those. 
Winning teams at FIBA tour 
events take home $10,000. 

“It’s nothing too crazy,” he 
said. “But if you qualify for a 
tour event they do pay for your 


flights, accommodations and 
food.” 

Linklater plays the majority of 
his tournaments with a team 
called Team Saskatoon. He is the 
only Native on the squad. His 
teammates are Michael Lieffers, 
29, Nolan Brudehl, 26, and 
Willie Murdaugh, 46. 

Though there are four 
members of the squad, only 
three play at a time. Matches in 
3-on-3 basketball are played on 
a half court and feature 10 
minutes of stop time or conclude 
when one team reaches 21 
points. 

Linklater, who also holds U.S. 
citizenship, has competed in 
various American events in 
recent years with other 
teammates. Success at those 
events has helped to boost his 
individual world ranking. 

Despite his success, Linklater 
has announced this will be his 
final year on the FIBA world 
tour. 

“I am getting older,” he said. 
“And I’m on the downward slope 
of my prime.” 


Continued on page 17. 
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Defenceman making steady improvements to his 

game in hopes of playing pro 


By Sam Laskaris 

Windspeaker Contributor 


OCHAPOWACE NATION, 
Sask. 

Ethan Bear is still considered 
an Edmonton Oilers’ prospect, 
but the 1 9-year-old defenceman 
from Saskatchewan’s 

Ochapowace Nation now has 
even better odds of eventually 
becoming a professional hockey 
player. 

That’s because the Oilers 
signed Bear, who is Cree, to a 
three-year contract earlier this 
month. 

Edmonton had selected Bear 
in the fifth round, 124th over- 
all, at the 2015 National 
Elockey League’s Entry Draft. 

Bear has spent the past three 
seasons toiling in the Western 
Hockey League with the Seattle 
Thunderbirds, who are based in 
the state of Washington. 

Despite signing a pro 
contract, Bear still has some 
junior eligibility remaining. 
Thus he could return to the 
Thunderbirds not only for the 
upcoming 2016-17 season but 
for one more year after that 
should Seattle decide to keep 
him as one of their overage 
players. 

Bear said the Oilers’ brass has 
not officially told him he will 
be returning to the 
Thunderbirds for another year 


of grooming. 

“They’ve sugar-coated it,” he 
said of the team’s plans for him. 

And Bear doesn’t seem to 
mind if he has to ride the buses 
in the junior ranks for at least 
another season. 

“I’m still young,” he said. 
“And I’ve still got a lot to learn 
and work on.” 

Bear, however, made 
tremendous strides during the 
2015-16 season. The Oilers had 
drafted him following his 
sophomore season in Seattle 
primarily because of his 
defensive play. 

He had chipped in with 38 
points, including 13 goals, in 69 
regular season contests during 
the 2014-15 season. 

Besides continuing to excel 
defensively this past season, Bear 
also considerably improved his 
offensive production. He racked 
up 65 points (19 goals and 46 
assists) in 69 regular season 
games. And he then averaged 
more than a point per outing in 
the playoffs, earning 22 points, 
including eight goals, in 18 
matches. 

Bear’s efforts helped Seattle 
advance to the WHL 
championship series. The 
Thunderbirds, however, were 
downed 4-1 in that best-of- 
seven series against the Brandon 
Wlieat Kings. 

“It was not necessarily 
something I was expecting,” 
Bear said of his contract offer 


3-on-3 basketball 


Continued from page 16. 

Plus, he is finding it 
increasingly difficult to juggle 
all that is going on in his life. 

For the past three years he has 
been working as a recreation co- 
ordinator at the White Buffalo 
Youth Lodge in Saskatoon. Plus 
he’s helping his common-law 
partner raise five children, 
ranging in age from five to 14. 

“Events are becoming more 
competitive and you need to 
invest time into training to have 
success in them,” he said. 
“Because I also have a job and 
family, the stress level is 
increasing for me. If you’re not 
putting in a lot of time into 
training, it’s not going to be that 
great for you when you go to 
events.” 

Linklater’s basketball career 
included starring with the 
University of Saskatchewan 
Huskies. He captained the team 
to a national university title in 
2010. 

He then played one season of 
pro with the Edmonton Energy 
in the International Basketball 
League. 


He was content playing just 
one season with the Energy. 

“It was like a childhood 
dream of mine to play pro,” he 
said. “It was one more thing I 
could take off my bucket list.” 

Linklater added there was a 
huge difference from basketball 
in the university ranks and the 
pro level. And not simply in 
terms of calibre. 

“It was like going from one 
extreme to the other,” he said. 
“In university we were like a 
family and everything was 
about the team. At the pro level 
it’s all about the individual. It’s 
all about the numbers and 
players would be trying to get 
as many points as possible to 
make themselves look better. I 
quickly realized that and I 
wasn’t a fan of it.” 

After his one season with the 
Energy, Linklater had enough 
of the pro ranks. And he wasn’t 
keen to possibly head overseas 
and play in a European circuit 
because he knew he would be 
required to help out his growing 
family at home. 
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Ethan Bear is an Edmonton Oilers' prospect. The 1 9-year-old defenceman is from Saskatchewan's 
Ochapowace Nation 


from the Oilers. “But it was 
something I was hoping would 
happen. I worked a lot during 
the season. And it all really paid 
off for me.” 

Bear is not sure whether the 
Thunderbirds’ extended playoff 
run contributed to the fact he 
was offered a deal from the 
Edmonton organization. 

“Who knows,” he said. “I 
don’t know. I’m happy though 
with how far we went in the 
playoffs.” 

A year ago the Thunderbirds 
had placed fifth in the over-all 
standings during regular season 
action in the 22-team WHL. 
Thus some were surprised the 
club advanced to the league’s 
championship series. 

“We were a younger team but 
we were a hard-working team 
and a gritty team,” Bear said. 
“And we were hard to play 
against.” 

If he does indeed return to 
Seattle for another season as 
expected, Bear said it’s too early 


to speculate how the 
Thunderbirds will fare this 
coming year. 

“It’s hard to say,” he said. 
“Even though we were a 
younger team I’m not sure who 
is coming back yet.” 

As for Bear, he was considered 
one of the veterans at the Oilers’ 
developmental camp held 
earlier this month in Jasper, 
Alta. He also took part in the 
2015 camp, mere days after 
becoming an Edmonton 
draftee. 

“This year I took on more of 
a leadership role,” he said. “I 
helped out some of the college 
guys who were at the camp for 
the first time.” 

Bear’s off-season has also 
included spending some time 
back on the Ochapowace 
Nation as well as training in 
Regina, located about an hour 
from his home. 

Bear is hoping to continue to 
impress those in the Oilers’ 
organization during a four-team 


tournament that will be staged 
Sept. 16 to Sept. 19 in 
Penticton, B.C. 

Besides Edmonton, the 
Vancouver Canucks, Calgary 
Flames and Winnipeg Jets will 
also be icing teams at this 
tourney, which will primarily 
feature NHL prospects from 
each franchise. 

Following that, Bear is 
expected to be invited to the 
Oilers’ main training camp in 
late September. Last year he 
spent four days at the main 
camp before being returned to 
the Thunderbirds. 

He’s hoping to stick around 
quite a bit longer this time 
around. And he’s also hoping he 
gets the opportunity to suit up 
for at least one of the Oilers’ pre- 
season contests, something he 
did not get a chance to do a year 
a go- 

“That’s my goal,” he said of 
donning an Edmonton jersey 
and playing in an exhibition 
match. 


Every single Windspeaker article 
ever published 
(well, almost) 

is now available on our online archives at: 

www.ammsa.com 

The archives are free to search and read. 
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One-time provincial funding halves tuition cost 



Students who want to study 
health promotion for Aboriginal 
communities can now attend a 
Vancouver Island University 
(VIU) certificate program for half 
the cost. 

One-time funding from the 
Ministry of Advanced Education 
means tuition will be halved for 
the next round of the Community 
Health Promotion for Aboriginal 
Communities (CHPA). 

The CHPA was created in 
response to the concerns of the 
Island’s First Nations 
communities to have qualified 
personnel assist with members’ 
health needs. The program, 
developed in collaboration with 
the Nanaimo-based Inter Tribal 
Health Authority, provides 
training in community 
development, health education 
and promotion, and fosters an 
understanding of the social 
elements of health in First Nations 
communities. 

The CHPA began last year; up 
to 25 students can enrol for the 
part-time program’s next 
iteration, which runs from 
September 2016 to June 2017. 
The program is offered mostly 
online, with in-person weekend 
institutes taking place at VIU’s 
Parksville campus every six weeks. 

Students are also required to 
take a six-week practicum session; 
most of these are based at 
Aboriginal communities on 
Vancouver Island. 

“VIU is committed to 
providing an affordable and 
culturally safe program,” said 
Carol Stuart, Dean of VIU’s 
Faculty of Health and Human 
Services. “Our faculty have highly 
relevant experience, and our 
flexible delivery model means 
students from around the Island 
and province can attend while 
maintaining existing 

employment.” (That flexibility 
came in handy for Megan 
Newman, who undertook her 
CHPA studies during the past 
year while living in Coquitlam 
and working as a patient care co- 
ordinator at a Vancouver dental 


clinic. 

“I chose this program so that I 
could further my education in a 
field of work that is in need, and 
also because I have a keen interest 
in Aboriginal culture and history,” 
said Newman. “I also liked the 
program’s flexibility, which 
allowed me to live on the 
Mainland, attend to my family 
and work full-time while 
furthering my education.” 

Rose Patterson, another CHPA 
student, refers to her experience 
in the program as “fantastic, 
emotional and rewarding.” 
Patterson, a member of the 
Nisga’a Nation in northwestern 
B.C., was adopted as a child by a 
non-Aboriginal family. The 
CHPA, she says, has helped her 
blend these two worlds. 

“This course is important to 
allow anyone who may not 
understand how to help a 
particular culture become more 
open-minded and connected to 
others,” said Patterson. “It is also 
a very rewarding class because you 
don’t just sit and listen - you move 
and grow.” 

“Our government is listening to 
the health care challenges 
Aboriginal communities want to 
address and that’s why we have 
targeted funding of $83,000 
towards this health program 
offered at VIU,” said Parksville- 
Qualicum MFA Michelle Stilwell. 
“Health and wellness is important 
in every culture and this 
opportunity will encourage 
students to gain specialized 
education and training they can 
utilize in First Nation 
communities across the 
province.” 

Applications for the CHPA are 
now being accepted. For more 
information, visit the CHPA 
online at https://www2.viu.ca/ 
pdt/certificates/chpac.asp or 
contact Coordinator Finda Young 
at linda.young@viu.ca 

Access to VIU’s Community 
Mental Health Worker certificate 
program has also benefited from 
one-time B.C. government 
funding. 


PHOTO: CHPA 

CHPA student Megan Newma alongside the totem poles at the entrance to Shq'aphut, the 
Aboriginal Gathering Place at Vancouver Island University. 
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Youth look up 
— way up — 
to a fulfilling future 



PHOTOS: SUPPLIED BY DAVID SHARPE 

Moose Deer Point First Nation youth and Devid Sharpe of First Nations University of Canada 
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be, we’ll help you get there! 

Take classes from home 
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Raven Pheasant from Wikwemikoong First Nation is 
photographed with Snowbird 1 Team Lead Major Yanick 
Gregoire or Toronto, Ont., and Snowbird 3 Captain Maciej 
Hatta of Gdansk, Poland. 


By Brad Bellegarde 

Windspeaker Contributor 


GATINEAU, Que. 

Typically, when First Nations 
young people are encouraged to 
Teach for the stars’, its just a 
figure of speech, but for 200 
Aboriginal youth visiting 
Gatineau it was an actual 
suggestion. 

In fact, the sky was definitely 
not the limit at the Vintage 
Wings Canada event held June 
30, and organized through the 
Hadfield Youth Summit. 

The annual event, in its third 
year, works to inspire leadership 
in young people, particularly 
disadvantaged youth. 

“It was amazing,” said 16-year- 
old MaKenna Piercey from 
Moose Deer Point First Nation, 
Ont. which is located 
approximately 450 kilometres 
east of Gatineau, Que. 

“Every person who spoke really 
inspired me... some of them 
came from nothing. Now look at 
what they’re doing. They’re flying 
planes, they’re going to space. It 
was incredible,” she said. 

The half-day event featured a 
speakers list that included Dave 
Williams, former astronaut and 
director of NASA Johnson Space 
Center, Lieutenant-General 
Michael Hood, current 
commander of the Royal 
Canadian Airforce, Air Canada 
Captain Cathy Fraser, and 
Assembly of First Nations 
National Chief Perry Bellegarde. 

For Piercey, hearing from 
Bellegarde really hit home. 

“He told us to stick with what 
we want and believe in 
ourselves. . . It made me feel better 
about myself and more confident, 
and work as hard as I can and 
never give up,” she said. 

Moose Deer Point First Nation 
child and youth worker Chuck 
Patterson said the experience 


touched participants on a 
personal level. 

“It was fantastic to see how the 
youth were almost put on a 
pedestal. . .it was something I had 
never seen before,” Patterson said. 

Chief Duke Peltier of 
Wikwemikong First Nation, Ont. 
said some of the youth from his 
community immediately 
indicated that becoming a pilot 
is now a viable aspiration. 

“I hope this event paves the way 
for other events for inclusiveness 
of First Nations within large- 
scale, highly-prominent events 
where First Nations are not only 
visible within the crowd but are 
allowed the opportunity to 
participate,” he said. 

The summit brings together 
700 young Canadians annually, 
but the Indigenous group 
bumped those numbers up. 

Indigenous youth were able to 
attend the event because of the 
efforts of the First Nations 
University of Canada, located in 
Regina, Sask., and its Board of 
Governors chair David Sharpe. 

Sharpe said it’s an opportunity 
to initiate a better relationship 
between Indigenous and non- 
Indigenous people. 

“They had no Indigenous kids 
last year... 700 kids, not one 
Indigenous. . .that can’t stand,” 
said Sharpe who is a member of 
the Mohawks of the Bay of 
Quinte, Tyendinaga First Nation, 
Ont. 

Sharpe and the First Nations 
University of Canada reached out 
to First Nations communities in 
Ontario and raised the funds for 
the Indigenous youth to 
participate in Vintage Wings of 
Canada. 

“In the spirit of reconciliation, 
we had to get our youth together,” 
said Sharpe. 

Sharpe said plans are already in 
the works for Indigenous youth 
from across Canada to take part 
next year. 
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"Coordinated, committed effort" needed to address 

health discrepancies 


By Shari Narine 

Sweetgrass Contributing Editor 


SIKSIKA FIRST NATION 

Tyler White says until 
“reconciliation” turns into 
“reconcili-action” there will 
continue to be a discrepancy in 
the life expectancy between First 
Nations peoples and non- 
Indigenous peoples. 

Its a message White, CEO for 
Siksika Health Services, 
delivered to federal health 
minister Jane Philpott a couple 
of weeks ago when she was in 


Calgary He also pointed out to 
her that while the budget 
brought down by her Liberal 
government this spring 
promised to do away with the 
two per cent funding cap, health 
services has not seen that change. 

“The minister ... said she 
anticipated it would 

be lifted very shortly,” said 
White. 

Promises of implementing all 
94 Calls to Action made by the 
Truth and Reconciliation 
Commission, promises to 
implement the United Nations 
Declaration on the Rights of 


Indigenous Peoples, and now the 
commitment to upholding 
Jordans Principle need to be 
followed with action. 

“This is something we can 
address if there’s a commitment 
behind all levels of government, 
commitment also by the First 
Nation as well to make sure that 
health and wellness is a priority,” 
said White. 

Until that commitment comes 
in concrete steps, reports like the 
annual 

report delivered by Alberta 
health minister Sarah Hoffman 
last week will continue to read 
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Siksika Health Services CEO Tyler White with Health Canada 
Minister Jane Philpott. 


the same way: “Various national, 
provincial, regional, community, 
and population-specific studies 
have identified a wide health gap 
between Aboriginal and non- 
Aboriginal Albertans.” 

According to the annual 
report, life expectancy at birth in 
2015 for First Nations people 
was about 12 years shorter for 
the total provincial population 
and the infant mortality rate was 
more than one and a half times 
the provincial infant mortality 
rate. 

Other statistics are just as dire: 
compared to the rest of Alberta, 
the First Nations population 
experiences a suicide rate that is 
five to seven times higher, a 
higher rate of diabetes, and 
significantly higher rates of 
arthritis, asthma, heart disease, 
and high blood pressure, and 
a higher number of preterm 
babies. “This is consistent with 
national results which indicate 
the health of Indigenous peoples 
is much worse than for 
Canadians as a whole,” said the 
report. 

“That’s not surprising, 
unfortunately because I think for 
a long time we’ve been aware of 
the issues many First Nations 
face. . . the social determinants of 
health... when you factor all 
those in, it’s not surprising to see 
where we’re at,” said White. 
Inadequate housing, unsafe 


drinking water, poor education, 
little economic development, 
inferior access to health services 
all play a role in the health of 
First Nations people. 

“If you were to compare us to 
a developing country, we would 
be comparable to the Sudan and 
to me, that’s unacceptable,” he 
said. 

Worse, says White, is that the 
gap keeps widening. He points 
to Stoney Nakoda Nation and 
Blood Tribe, both of which have 
declared states of emergency 
because of extremely high rates 
of prescription drug addictions 
and overdoses. 

“These are very concerning, 
especially when we’re dealing 
with jurisdictional issues, dealing 
with access. There’s a lot of areas 
we really need to focus in on,” 
he said. 

But it’s not all negative. White 
stresses that the communities 
hold solutions. He says a high 
number of suicides on Siksika 
First Nation in 2004 resulted in 
the leadership establishing a 24- 
7 crisis unit that is now an 
accredited victims’ services unit. 

White is optimistic that 
Philpott will move in the right 
direction. 

“I’m hopeful that bringing this 
awareness and attention, there’ll 
be some action,” he said. “But 
I’m also mindful this will take 
time 
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Bla Dawn Green [footprints] 
Iskatewizaagegan Elder 

taught sacred ecology 


By Dianne Meili 


Wisdom keepers like the late 
Ogimaamakoons, Ella Dawn 
Green, generously provided 
sacred knowledge to bolster the 
Annishinaabe certainty that 
human beings are more than 
just consumers of the earths 
resources. 

Green joined other 
Iskatewizaagegan (Shoal Lake) 
Elders to speak of 
Gimiinigoowizimin — a term 
that roughly means “keeper of 
the gifts” — in a journal of 
Ethnobiology published in 
2005. They conveyed the idea 
that the gifts given for survival 
are to be, in turn, cared for as a 
moral responsibility. 

This requires establishing a 
relationship with other beings 
in the Creators garden, she said, 
and being aware that 
mistreating them can lead to 
unwelcome incidents, such as 
an illness or misfortune in ones 
own life path. 

In the late 1990s and into 
2000, Green was active in 
naming and explaining uses of 
herbal medicines and plants for 
the University of Manitoba. Just 
as her relatives had shown her 
plants and their uses, she shared 
her knowledge so it could be 
written down and passed on 
generation to generation. 

As a seventh degree 
Midewiwin Faith Keeper, Green 
was relied upon to ensure the 
Annishinaabe language in such 
documents was correct. She was 
a strong advocate for culture 
and language, teaching both to 
youth whenever she had the 
opportunity. 

“She became really active in 
the sacred Mide ceremonies 
during the early ‘60s because 
one of her children was very ill 
and had to be initiated in the 
midewin lodge,” daughter 
Vivian Mandamin explained. 
“It takes years of hard work and 
patience to reach your levels; 
you don’t gain it every season. 
Spirits would come to her to tell 
her it was time to work on her 
next level, and each one 
sometimes took two to three 
years. 

“One of mom’s gifts was to 
give Anishinabek names to 
whomever was searching for a 
spiritual way of life. Towards the 
end of her life she could not 


dream anymore of names. I 
believe now that the Creator was 
already preparing her for her 
journey home.” 

Regional Chief Isadore Day 
attended Iskatewizaagegan 
(Shoal Lake) #39 Independent 
First Nation ceremonies for the 
Elder. On the way to the 
ceremony he saw a bear sitting 
with purpose, calmly staring at 
him “as if to say ‘I was instructed 
by the Great Spirit to be of 
service to my two-legged 
sister’,” he said. 

Chief Day understood the 
bear was a spirit helper to Green, 
and noted she wore a headband 
with the picture of a bear on it 
and that a song to Mukwa (bear) 
was sung during her funeral. 

The late Elder also mentioned 
the bear spirit when she was 
interviewed for the 2012 book 
Sacred Ecology regarding how 
medicinal plant knowledge 
came to the Anishinaabe. 

“The way I started out 
learning about plants is my 
aunties, they used to take me 
out into the bush and show me 
what kind of plants we can use 
for medicine,” she said. “They 
used to tell me that I would be 
carrying on to the next 
generation. And it was so 
important for me to learn all of 
this. And to keep in mind which 
plants Em supposed to pick. 
And there are some poisonous 
plants that I can’t touch. 

“And then some of them 
(medicines) I received through 
dreams. Like I would dream 
about something, you know. 
Especially an old lady or an old 
man would be in my dreams 
telling me all kinds of things. 
But after talking to me, it would 
be like a bird or a four-legged, 
you know, those animals that 
run around and around. That’s 
how they turn when they leave. 
Dreams, visions. Visions would 
be like seeing a bear. Coming 
to me and telling me what the 
purpose of a plant is, giving me 
that medicine. That is how I 
learned.” 

Besides acting as an advisor to 
Regional Chief Day, Green was 
well known for her work over 
the years in education, visiting 
public and Catholic schools in 
the area and passing on her 
wisdom. For 20 years she 


invited students to her yard for 
fall harvest, teaching them to 
cut and smoke wild meat. 

“Everyone I knew who met 
Ella loved to be around her,” 
said Chief Day. “We will miss 
her guidance.” 

Green passed away on June 20 
at the Lake of the Woods 
Hospital at the age of 71, 
surrounded by her family. 

“Our mother was strong and 
she surprised us by getting up 
and walking around after the 
quintuple bypass surgery she 
endured. fBut after this last 
surgery, she didn’t wake up, and 
we were heartbroken,” said 
Mandamin. 

Born in 1945, Green was like 
a mother to her younger sister 
Alice, while her parents Charlie 
and Gertrude were away 
hunting, trapping and fishing. 
Her brothers Robin Sr., Frank 
and Basil also helped to secure 
food for the family. 

“Mom learned a lot of skills 
early on and was pretty 
confident at a young age. She 
loved to go wild rice and 
blueberry picking,” Mandamin 
commented. “She did tell us she 
was one of the children that 
faced a lot of abuse from peers 
and many of her supervisors at 
residential school. She was 
taught how to dance and was a 
member of a top dancing crew 
in her school days, but if she 
missed a step, she was 
punished.” 

Out on the land, Green was 
happiest. She was an expert shot 
with a pellet gun and slingshot, 
and loved to outdo her 
grandsons in partridge hunting, 
even in her later years. 

“She shared the teachings of 
the tikinaagan (cradleboard) 
and how to care for your 
newborn. She brought many 
children into the world as a 
midwife. She would be called 
and then go to wherever she was 
needed. Across Canada, she 
would travel to assist whomever 
needed her — to open 
ceremonies for meetings, 
workshops, trainings or name 
giving. 

“Closer to home, she was 
always assisting our chief and 
council and helped out in many 
of our community programs,” 
Mandamin said. 
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[ news ] 

Sixties Scoop a nearly accomplished 'cultural 

genocide', says lawyer 



PHOTOS: BARB NAHWEGAHBOW 

Chief Marcia Brown Martel, representative plaintiff for Sixties Scoop class action lawsuit with Ontario Regional Chief Isadore Day in Toronto, Aug. 23. 



NEarly 400 people gathered at a rally in support of Sixties Scoop class action lawsuit with in Toronto, August 23. 


By Barb Nahwegahbow 

Windspeaker Contributor 


TORONTO 

“Nobody has the authority or 
the right to give anybody’s baby 
away” said Deputy Grand Chief 
Glen Hare of the Anishinabek 
Nation. Hare’s words received 
raucous cheers from the 400 
people gathered at a rally in 
support of the Sixties Scoop class 
action lawsuit. 

Survivors of the Sixties Scoop 
and their supporters gathered 
outside Osgoode Hall courts in 
Toronto on Aug. 23. Many 
travelled by bus from Ottawa, 
Peterborough, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Wikwemikong First Nation and 
other communities to attend the 
rally and a court hearing on the 
class action. 

The lawsuit has gained 
momentum and support amongst 
communities and First Nations 
leadership. 

Between 1965 and 1984, 
16,000 First Nations children in 
Ontario were taken from their 
families by child welfare agencies 
and placed in non-Native homes. 
This has become known as the 
Sixties Scoop. 

The class action against the 
federal government claims that 
these children suffered a profound 
loss of cultural identity due to 
Canada’s failure to protect them. 
The lawsuit began in 2009 and 
has been fought by the federal 
government through appeals of 
lower court rulings that favored 
the survivors. 

Speaking at the rally, MP 
Charlie Angus (Timmins-James 
Bay), the NDP Critic for 
Indigenous and Northern Affairs, 


called on the government to “stop 
fighting the survivors. . . 

“This hearing today is about the 
government taking responsibility 
for its attempt to destroy a 
people. ..get out of that 
courthouse, come down and sit 
with the people and make the 
justice that’s been denied for too 
long.” 

Marcia Brown Martel, the 
representative plaintiff in the 
lawsuit, said “We need to bring 
our children home; the ones who 
were lost, the ones who were 
stolen, the ones that were taken. 
They need to come home.” 

Martel was taken from her 
family as a little girl and adopted 
by a non-Native family. She is 
now the Chief of Beaverhouse 
First Nation near Kirkland Lake, 
Ont. 

Martel served notice on the 
government. “We will not allow 


the continued harm of our 
children, their identity, their 
traditional ways, their way of 
thinking, their culture and their 
language,” she said. 

First Nations have heard 
honorable words from the 
government, she said, “and now 
is the time for honorable action 
to follow.” 

Martel’s words were echoed by 
Deputy Grand Chief Hare, who 
represents 40 communities. 

“We are making constitutions 
for our communities,” Hare said, 
“and number one will be, no more 
kids will be driven away from our 
communities, from their moms. 
No more. That’ll be our number 
one constitutional law.” 

“You are still family,” said Chief 
Stacey LaForme of Mississaugas of 
New Credit First Nation. “To the 
people who were scooped, who 
lost so much, and to their children 


and all those trying to reclaim 
who you are, and to those who 
will not come back and to those 
who don’t even know where they 
fit or why they don’t fit, or felt as 
if they belong somewhere else, I 
say welcome.” 

The Sixties Scoop was like the 
residential school grab, said 
Ontario Regional Chief Isadore 
Day. 

“The federal government and 
the provincial governments in this 
country are responsible for the 
intentional and systemic 
dysfunction of First Nations 
families and communities 
through their assimilation policies 
and actions,” he said. They have 
a fiduciary responsibility to 
reconnect the adoptees and foster 
children with their families and 
communities, Day asserted. 

“Our ancestors signed treaties 
to share the land. Treaties did not 


give you the permission to take 
our children,” said Day. 

Led by the drum from Toronto 
Council Fire, the crowd marched 
up University Avenue to the 
Ontario Superior Court of Justice 
at 361 University Avenue where 
the case would be heard. 

Inside courtroom #4-8, filled to 
capacity with survivors, cameras 
were set up to allow for live 
streaming to Toronto’s Native 
Child and Family Services. 

Sixties Scoop lawyer Jeffery 
Wilson gave a passionate delivery 
of his case. He didn’t mince words 
as he told the court about the 
profound and irreparable pain 
and suffering experienced by the 
children who were taken by child 
welfare authorities, robbing them 
of their culture and all the rights 
contained therein, including 
economic. 

Continued on page 17. 
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[ news ] 

'Normal 


crime' scenario fuels racism accusations 
in Boushie shooting 



By Shari Narine 

Windspeoker Contributor 


BIGGAR, Sask. 

The shooting death of 22- 
year-old Colten Boushie has 
rocked the province of 
Saskatchewan. Claims of racism 
are widespread, and paint the 
RCMP, a farmer charged with 
second-degree murder, and the 
people of Saskatchewan all with 
that same racist brush. 

Boushie and four others drove 
into farmer Gerald Stanley’s rural 
property near Biggar to ask for 
help with a flat tire on their 
truck, according to an account 
by one of Boushie s companions 
on Aug. 9. 

Eric Meechance alleges a man 
swore at the young people when 
they entered his property, then 
shot at them, shattering the 
truck’s front window. 
Meechance and another person 
fled. Boushie was declared dead 
at the scene by emergency 
responders. 

Stanley, 54, has been charged 
with second-degree murder. 

What was already a hot 
situation — a young man from 
the Red Pheasant First Nation 
shot by a white farmer for no 
apparent reason — was then 
fueled further by a news release 
issued by the Saskatchewan 
RCMP on Aug. 10. 

The Federation of Sovereign 
Indigenous Nations and the 
Assembly of First Nations have 
both issued statements calling 
the RCMP’s news release on the 
incident “prejudicial.” 

Elizabeth Comack, professor 
in sociology at the University of 
Manitoba, said FSIN and AFN 
concerns to the wording in the 
release are not without merit. 

She is the author of the book 
“Racialized Policing: Aboriginal 
people’s encounters with the 
police.” 

“I read (the news release) a 


couple of times and it’s 
interesting, the way that it’s 
framed,” she said. 

The RCMP stated, “The 
occupants of the vehicle were not 
known to the property owners.” 
Later the release states “A verbal 
exchange occurred in an attempt 
to get the vehicle to leave the 
yard and ultimately a firearm was 
discharged, striking an occupant 
in the vehicle.” 

Comack said “It’s certainly 
framed in the context that they’re 
defending their property. O (the 
RCMP) make it sound like the 
problem was really with the 
occupants of the vehicle.” 

Comack would not venture to 
say whether the RCMP 


deliberately worded the news 
release in this fashion. 

“There is research that shows 
that the police, over time, 
develop this sort of sense of what 
‘normal crime’ looks like,” she 
said. 

There are “multiple layers” in 
this incident that feed into this 
“normal crime” scenario, adds 
Comack. 

First, there’s the vehicle pulling 
into a farmyard; this means the 
farmer doesn’t come under 
scrutiny, but the motivations of 
the occupants in the vehicle are 
brought into question. Then the 
history of theft in the 
neighbourhood, which was 
noted in the RCMP news 


release, is brought into play. 

“Then if you add onto the 
conception of what ‘normal 
crime’ looks like, it’s a group of 
youth, teenagers, which are 
trouble, because all teenagers are 
trouble, right? And then if you 
add on to that they’re Indigenous 
teenagers. Well, then you’ve got 
even more trouble. It’s kind of 
like two hits against them. 
They’re young and they’re 
Indigenous. So it just gets 
layered, I think,” said Comack. 

“It is deeply concerning for us 
as the provincial police service to 
hear one of our media releases 
categorized as biased and not in 
line with the relationship we 
have with the FSIN and all the 
communities we serve,” wrote 
RCMP Supt. Rob Cameron, 
responding to the criticism 
levelled by the FSIN. 

Cameron went on to address 
the response the incident has 
created on social media. 

“Over the past few days, there 
have been comments made on 
social media that are concerning 
and could be criminal in nature. 
It’s understandable that during 
a situation like this emotions run 
high, but it is important to let 
the court process run its course. 
Therefore, I ask everyone to 
remain respectful in their online 
communication . ” 

AFN National Chief Perry 
Bellegarde doesn’t mince words, 
stating in a news release that the 
social media comments “are 
racist, insensitive and ignorant. 
They are disheartening and a 
stark reminder of how much 
work we have to do to eliminate 
racism and discrimination. In 
too many ways, this is a sad day 
for Saskatchewan.” 

Comack says lack of details has 
led people to draw assumptions. 

“It’s like that notion of ‘normal 

crime’ They’re trying to 

make sense of what happened, 
but they don’t have all the 
information. What they end up 


drawing on is their 
constructions of, once they get 
bits of information about who’s 
involved, it’s kids, it’s Indigenous 
kids, that’s when the 
racialization starts to kick in,” 
she said. 

Saskatchewan Premier Brad 
Wall took to social media on 
Aug. 15 calling the “racist and 
hate-filled” comments on social 
media “dangerous.” He said 
“Racism has no place in 
Saskatchewan.” 

“I think it’s a good thing to at 
least name it,” said Comack. 
“That’s a start. Too often people 
are in denial and they’re not even 
willing to name it when it’s 
there.” 

Social media is a platform that 
has gotten out of control, 
Comack believes. 

“There needs to be more 
boundaries. There needs to be 
more rules of engagement,” she 
said. 

GoFundMe has also come 
under criticism. A page was 
established for Boushie to help 
support his family, raising 
$21,000 of $30, 000 already. But 
another page was established for 
Stanley, and in one day raised 
almost one-third of the targeted 
$45,000 for his legal defence. 

According to a tweet from 
Christi Belcourt, GoFundMe 
pulled Stanley’s page. 

Limiting GoFundMe pages is 
getting into “really murky 
waters,” said Comack. 

“If you look at it in legal terms, 
he has the right to a full defence. 
You want to make sure that 
anybody who is charged with 
any kind of criminal offence has 
the right to a full defence. And 
so that means they have to raise 
the money somehow to be able 
to afford a lawyer ... So we’re 
going to say, ‘No, he doesn’t?’ We 
can’t. We have to extend that to 
everyone. So the process as it 
unfolds will be fairer. It has to 
be fair to everyone,” she said. 


Shine soon to fade on Ubepals under Trudeau 

without action on funding 


By Shari Narine 

Windspeoker Contributor 


OTTAWA 

Frustration bleeds through 
Perry Bellegarde’s voice when he 
talks about resources that were 
allocated in last March’s federal 
budget but have yet to reach First 
Nations. 

“It’s walking that fine balance 
between lifting up the Liberal 
government and lifting up the 
Prime Minister in a positive 
way,” said the national chief of 
the Assembly of First Nations. 

“They are saying the right 
things on one hand, and then on 
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the other hand saying, ‘Great to 
say these things, but let’s really 
make it happen.’ There’s an issue 
about implementing it now. 
There’s an issue about giving it 
effect on the ground,” said 
Bellegarde. 

And Prime Minister Justin 
Trudeau continues to say the 
right things. Following the 
Cabinet retreat at Laurentian 
University in Sudbury earlier this 
week, Trudeau listed Indigenous 
peoples as one of three “key 
relationships” for his 
government. 

“One thing we agreed on this 
weekend is that the relationship 
between Canada and Indigenous 



peoples is so important, and the 
trust that we need to have in each 
other so essential to our shared 
success, that we must continue 
to make this relationship a 
priority moving forward,” said 
Trudeau. 

Bellegarde said he was pleased 
to hear that, but action is needed 
to strengthen that relationship, 
including a roll out of the $8.4 
billion allocated to Indigenous 
peoples in the Liberal 
government’s first budget. 

“It’s got to have real 
meaningful impact on the 
ground. So you have to get that 
out to the communities.” 

Continued on page 16. 
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[ rants and raves ] 

News Briefs 


Imperial No More: 
On the front line 


“This is an occupation,” announces a 
member of the Secwepemc Women’s Warrior 
Society as a group of about five people storm 
the offices of Imperial Metals in Vancouver Aug. 
9. 

There is a crush at the entrance as 
employees attempt to stem the tide of other 
occupiers entering their space. They place their 
bodies in front of the door. Holding the door 
closed is Imperial Metals President Brian 
Kynoch. The glass surrounding the door rattles 
as the protesters begin to bang on it. 

“Just call the police,” someone says. 

“Call the shareholders, investors of Imperial 
Metals,” a protester shouts. A woman screams 
“You should be ashamed of yourselves. ... Clean 
up your mess.” 

The mess is the millions of cubic metres of 
metals-laden silt that contaminates Hazeltine 
Creek, Polley Lake and Quesnel Lake from the 
Mount Polley tailings pond breach that occurred 
two years ago on Aug. 4, 2014, the protesters 
say. 

“Open the door. What are you afraid of?” 

An employee calls what is happening 
“ridiculous”. An occupier points repeatedly at 
Kynoch: “You have power. You have a 
responsibility to speak to the people.” 

The man says he will go outside. And another 
asks the woman to listen, saying the president 
is not going “to endanger the employees of this 
company.” The protester scoffs. 

“The land is in danger. The community is in 
danger.” An alarm goes off, reports a woman 
as she turns to the camera. The protest is being 
broadcast live to Facebook. 

“I’ll go outside,” Kynoch says, again. 

An accusation flies. The group had 
blockaded the Mount Polley site Aug. 4, marking 
the second anniversary of the breach, not letting 
employees into the site at shift change while 
escorting employees out, one car at a time. One 
of the employees gets frustrated and “plows” 
his car through the women, sending one over 
the roof, she tells us. 

Sacheen Seitcham of Ahousaht territory, 
where Imperial Metals has interests, is taken to 
the hospital. She accuses the Williams Lake 
RCMP of racism for not taking down her 
statement about the incident. She says the 
sergeant spoke rudely to her, and was 
threatening, telling her he could charge her with 
mischief if she didn’t leave the station. 

Seitcham insists that the incident is vehicular 
assault. Because the RCMP wouldn’t take her 
statement, it was a violation of her human rights. 
She contacts a lawyer and they attend the 
Kamloops detachment to give a statement there. 
It will be pursued, she tells Windspeaker. 

At Imperial Metals in Vancouver the 
occupation continues. “Let us in. Let us in,” the 
protesters outside begin to chant. 

“Brian Kynoch, the president of Imperial 
Metals, holding the door so people cannot come 
in and voice their concerns,” a woman declares. 
“They come in our territory. They invade our 
home.” 

“Legally,” an employee argues. 

“No, not legally. It’s Native land.” 

Imperial Metals is told to stay the hell out of 
First Nations’ territories. The discussion 
degenerates into name calling and foul 
language. Then, a cogent articulation of the 
protesters’ concerns is leveled. 

“Imperial Metals has come into our 
homelands, our unceded Indigenous territory of 
the Secwepemc people. They have destroyed 
our water, have destroyed our salmon spawning 
grounds, have injured women, have attacked 
our way of life. Imperial Metals must be shut 
down. This is the message to all the investors, 
to all the shareholders of Imperial Metals, and 
of the world, that Imperial Metals is not welcome 
in our territory. Imperial Metals does not have 
Indigenous consent to operate in our territories.” 

And for a few moments the room goes quiet, 


except for a rhythmic beat, perhaps against the 
glass of the office, or maybe on a small hand- 
drum. It’s hard to tell from the video. 

Vancouver police show up and begin to jostle 
with the protesters, who make a wall and start 
to sing the Woman’s Warrior Song. 

We can’t see the police numbers. We were 
told there were 30 officers, who, it’s been said, 
forced their way out of the elevators “pretty 
violently.” That’s not what we see. In one video, 
one of the protesters said there were 20. We 
can count six. But in a second video, the skirmish 
is intense, with police shoving protesters to the 
ground, pushing them, holding them down. 

“Two arrests,” reports a protester, but in all 
there were four. The glass begins to buckle and 
crack against the weight of the people outside 
forced up against it. An Imperial Metals 
employee pulls a protester inside away from the 
window, “so she doesn’t get hurt,” he says to 
another occupier. He can’t resist a dig though. 
“Unlike you,” he says, “I actually have a 
conscience.” 

Everybody now seems to be on their phones. 

“Facebook live,” a protester inside yells 
through the office glass to the police. “Watch 
your conduct.” 

Accusations of assault are being hurled 
about. 

“Ma’am,” says a police officer now inside the 
office. 

“Stop the police terrorism,” the woman 
responds. 

The camera swings around wildly as the 
women are told they are trespassing and are 
“kicked out.” 

But they aren’t done yet. They take their 
protest to the Mining Association of B.C. 

“You are now being evicted.” It’s said through 
a bullhorn. 

A curmudgeon of an old man greets them. 
“Getoutta here,” he says, pointing aggressively 
at the door, and the women quickly surround 
him. He’s shouting. They’re shouting. “You’re not 
Canadian,” he says to one of the protesters. 

Much of what comes next is inaudible over 
the din, though Seitcham asserts he calls them 
‘dirty toxic Natives with runny noses.’ We can 
kind of make out the words ‘snotty nose’. 

“Bugger off,” he says as he retreats into an 
office, closing the door behind him. 

“Racist, racist,” the women shout. 

Again voices are raised when a 
representative of the association is sent out to 
meet the protesters. In no time, they are again 
escorted to a door, which is immediately locked 
behind them. 

It’s hard to say what was achieved in the 
morning of Aug. 9. It is certain that respectful 
dialogue was a victim. Accusations of 
aggression have been leveled at all sides. Direct 
action can be unpleasant, and though it requires 
courage, its energy can twist quickly out of 
control. 

It’s an important component of a multi- 
pronged strategy in tackling difficult concerns, 
however, including the protection of lands, 
waters and creatures from a very dangerous 
industry that has done irreparable harm 
worldwide. 

Imperial Metals can be assured that the 
experience Aug. 9 was just a beginning, just a 
taste of what the corporation is up against. We’re 
told that a movement called Imperial No More 
will up the pressure against the company. 

While the women warriors says they are 
“really, picking up the pace” on their protests, 
the Tsilhqot’in tribes have filed a Notice of Civil 
Claim against the Imperial Metals, other 
companies, as well as the province of British 
Columbia for its own breach — of “reasonable 
standards of inspection and regulation.” But 
Tsilhqot’in has also extended an offer to sit 
around the table for discussions, an alternative 
to battling it out in the courts. 

Windspeaker 



Ahousaht receives B.C.'s Good Citizenship medal 


The people of Ahousaht First Nation and the District of 
Tofino were presented with British Columbia’s newest honor, 
the Medal of Good Citizenship. Premier Christy Clark traveled 
to Lone Cone Hostel and Campground on Meares Island to 
make the presentation to Ahousaht. 

The Medal of Good Citizenship recognizes individuals who, 
through exceptional long-term service, have made 
outstanding contributions to their communities without 
expectation of remuneration or reward. 

The medal reflects their generosity, service, acts of 
selflessness and contributions to community life. 

The medal is for the selfless dedication demonstrated in 
October 2015, when coming to the assistance of the families 
and victims of the sinking of the Leviathan II in Tofino. 

The people of Ahousaht were recognized for their brave 
assistance of victims during the incident. After Clarence Smith 
and deckhand Kenny Brown spotted an emergency flare while 
out on the water, without delay they set their boat’s course in 
the direction of the distress signal. Their immediate reaction 
and further support from Ahousaht members who arrived on 
the scene with a number of boats to assist undoubtedly saved 
numerous lives, reads a press statement. 

“I’m proud to accept this medal on behalf of our Ahousaht 
members,” said Chief Councillor Greg Louie. “I’m pleased 
the Government of B.C. recognizes our community’s response 
to this tragic event, as we work together through the process 
of improving emergency response across our territory.” 

The District of Tofino is being recognized for the manner 
in which the community banded together to help the survivors 
and their families, the victims’ families and all those involved 
in the rescue and recovery effort. 

The two communities are the first communities to ever 
receive the Medal of Good Citizenship. 

“The Leviathan II incident was a sudden tragedy that deeply 
affected everyone involved, and shocked the entire 
community of Tofino,” said acting Mayor of Tofino Greg 
Blanchette. My fellow citizens rose to the occasion with 
compassion, dignity and effectiveness, and I am very proud 
to accept this award on their behalf.” 

Communities reveal a lot about themselves during a 
tragedy, said Premier Clark, and this is especially true for the 
Ahousaht First Nation and Tofino. 

“When the Leviathan II went down they rallied together to 
help save lives, and put themselves at risk not for any other 
reason than it was the right thing to do. It is my pleasure to 
honor both these communities with the Medal of Good 
Citizenship for their extraordinary selflessness and courage.” 
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Tragically Hip's Gord Downie says First Nations In 

good hands with PM 



By Shari Narine 

Windspeaker Contributor 


KINGSTON, Ont. 

“In any type of a revolution, we 
always say, its the poets and the 
musicians and the gifted that take 
the lead and frame the new 
thinking in advance of everyone 
else,” said Stephen Kakfwi, 
president and CEO of Canadians 
for a New Partnership. 

The Tragically Hip lead man 
and singer Gord Downie did just 
that Saturday night when he 
addressed concert goers in his 
hometown of Kingston — and 
right across the country in a CBC 
broadcasted and livestreamed 
event — and said, “Were in good 
hands, folks, real good hands. 
[Prime Minister Justin Trudeau] 
cares about the people way up 
north, that we were trained our 
entire lives to ignore, trained our 
entire lives to hear not a word of 
whats going on up there. And 
what’s going on up there ain’t 
good. It’s maybe worse than it’s 
ever been, so it’s not on the 
improve. 

[But] “we’re going to get it fixed 
and we got the guy to do it, to 


start, to help.” 

Trudeau was among those in 
attendance at the Rogers K-Rock 
Centre. 

“Seeing the Prime Minister in 
his audience and to focus 
specifically on the need . . . Mr. 
Downie has got cancer, deemed 
incurable, and he’s thinking 
about Indigenous people in 
Canada and that is a man with 
limited time left on this earth,” 
said Kakfwi, who is former 
premier of the Northwest 
Territories. 

Shortly after the concert, the 
Federation of Sovereign 
Indigenous Nations released a 
statement thanking Downie for 
“his public support of building 
better communities and 
improving the lives of First 
Nation people from across 
Canada.” 

Both FSIN Chief Bobby 
Cameron and Kakfwi say it is 
gratifying to have a high profile 
person like Downie, not only 
bring attention in such a huge 
platform to the struggles of the 
country’s Indigenous peoples, but 
to also publicly praise Trudeau for 
the work the Prime Minister is 
doing in rebuilding the 


relationship. 

Kakfwi also has high praise for 
Trudeau. In power for not quite 
a year, the Trudeau government 
has accepted all 94 calls to action 


by the Truth and Reconciliation 
Commission; committed to 
implementing the United 
Nations Declaration on the 
Rights of Indigenous Peoples; 


and set the groundwork for the 
national inquiry into murdered 
and missing Indigenous women 
and girls. 

Continued on page 7. 


National 

Indigenous 

Recruitment 

Fair 


INCLUSION <1/ 

WORKS ID 


November 22-2-4, 2016 
Fairmont Banff Springs Hotel 
Banff, Alberta 

Canada** latent indtgrnou* 
WotkpJtKr truiuiSan f vrnf ora# 
ftrtnjitmenT fait 


CALLING ALL INDIGENOUS JOB SEEKERS - ONLY 1 WEEK LEFT!! 

DEADLINE TO APPLY: AUGUST 31, 2016 


DON’T MISS THIS LIFE-CHANGING CAREER OPPORTUNITY! 


The Aboriginal Human Resource Council and Kocihta invite you to apply for a life 
changing career and leadership opportunity which will open doors to new 
employment and career development in various sectors. This National Indigenous 
Recruitment Fair will be held at the Fairmont Banff Springs Hotel, Banff, AB on 
November 22-24, 2016 during AHRC’s Annual signature event, Inclusion Works '16. 

COSTS: 

For MOST selected candidates, the expenses to attend the event will be paid by 
AHRC including travel, accommodation and delegate registration fee. OTHER 
selected candidates will receive complimentary accommodation and delegate 
registration but will be responsible for their own travel costs. ALL candidates must 
show proof of Indigenous (First Nation, Metis or Inuit) identity. 


Don’t miss this career opportunity of a lifetime: 

Apply Online Today: 

www.aboriginalhr.ca/en/products/events/inclusion- works 


If you have any questions on this once-in-a-lifetime career opportunity, 
please call: 306.956.5369 or by email to ymarshall@aboriginalhr.ca 
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GO'S Scoop survivor works through her 
'Indian-ness* with new play 


By Barb Nahwegahbow 

Windspeaker Contributor 


TORONTO 

Imagine going from being just 
one-eighth Indian to being half 
Indian. That requires a whole 
identity shift, a reinvention of 
self. 

Exit crazy York University 
party girl known as Spawn and 
enter serious, traditional, 
cultural-identity-seeker dressed 
in the requisite long skirt, 
accessorized with Indigenous 
jewelry, and fair hair dyed black. 
Lots of ceremonies and Elders. 

This is just one of the themes 
that playwright Shandra Spears 
Bombay explores in her half- 
hour one-woman show “If This 
is the End.” 

Its a work in progress that she 
workshopped for four days with 
her c dream team’ at 
Summerworks Festival in 
Toronto. It culminated in a half- 
hour public performance on 
Aug. 1 2 in the Factory Theatre 
Mainspace at 125 Bathurst 
Street. 

A 60s Scoop survivor, Spears 
Bombay was adopted in 1969 
when she was five-and-a-half 
months old. Her adoptive 
family was the fourth set of 
parents she’d had, counting her 
birth family and two sets of 
foster parents. 

She was told she was adopted, 
and that’s when she learned she 
was supposedly one-eighth 
Indigenous. 

“At that time in my very white 
context,” she said, “that was 
nothing. It wasn’t really relevant. 
I was white.” 

At the age of 19, she met her 


birth mother, a non-Indigenous 
woman she calls Linda. Spears 
Bombay learned from Linda 
that her father was 1 00 per cent 
Native, making her half Native, 
which then called for a journey 
to find her culture. 

“By the time I did this, I was 
already a hard, tough woman. 
People don’t know you have to 
be tough to get through that 
transracial adoption experience. 
It was frustrating because 
people were like, oh, you’re a 
lost bird and we’ll help you find 
your way back’. It wasn’t what I 
was used to. And to act like I 
didn’t know anything, that was 
hard. I already had all this 
leadership ability and it sucked 
to be starting from scratch at 
age 20. But it was beautiful too, 
because our culture is so 
healing.” 

Summerworks Festival is 
recognized as one of the most 
important platforms for 
launching new Canadian 
works. 

“It’s amazing how much you 
can do in 20 hours,” Spears 
Bombay said following the 
performance, “especially when 
you have a great team.” 

Working with her dream 
team were Marion DeVries and 
Heather Majaury, who directed 
and dramaturged the play. They 
also organized the lighting, 
which was “awesome,” Spears 
Bombay said. 

“I had a huge stack of writing, 
but it wasn’t organized. I had 
this plan where I was going to 
pull a really good draft together 
but that didn’t happen. I spent 
the first day with Marion just 
telling stories, and from there 
we started pulling out pieces. 


Tragically Hip 


Continued from page 6. 

“Most prime ministers and 
politicians, they try to measure 
things and if they’re not assured 
they can pull something off or 
they don’t understand it, they 
stay away from it. Indigenous 
people are such a small part of 
the overall population politically, 
demographically we don’t count 
for much. Prime Minister 
Trudeau is the first to say such 
powerful words, to talk about 
Nation-to-Nation relationships 
based on treaties,” said Kakfwi. 

Kakfwi firmly believes that 
change is now starting. He 
points to the commitment made 
by the Alberta government in 
2014 at the final national event 
for the TRC to include 
Indigenous history and 
residential schools in the 
Kindergarten to Grade 12 
curriculum province-wide. 
Other provinces have since given 
the same commitment. 

Kakfwi says these students will 


graduate from school knowing 
more about Indigenous peoples 
and Indigenous issues than their 
grandparents, parents, uncles 
and aunts collectively. 

Downie’s words, says Kakfwi, 
is also part of the beginning of 
this change. 

“He cares deeply about it. It’s 
really, really something that I 
hope touches the hearts and 
mind of Canadians. Musicians 
aren’t just about music. They’re 
about everything that goes on in 
the universe and how we relate 
to one another. And music is 
special that way. It connects. It’s 
the language of the universe,” 
said Kakfwi. 

The Tragically Hip announced 
that Downie had terminal brain 
cancer in May and announced 
the band would be undertaking 
a nation-wide tour this summer. 

“Our prayers are with Mr. 
Downie as he bravely battles 
brain cancer,” F SIN’s Cameron 
said. 



PHOTO: BARB NAHWEGAHBOW 

Playwright Shandra Spears Bombay explores in her half-hour one-woman show "If This is the 
End." 


She was great because she’d stop 
and ask me questions and that 
made me realize the audience 
needs to hear the story a step at 
a time. I was in a hurry to get to 
where I wanted to go. 

“Then Heather came in the 
next day and we mapped out the 
second half.” 

“If This is the End” is 
autobiographical and Spears 
Bombay bares it all on stage with 
a great deal of courage, humour, 
skill and vivacity. The stage is 
bare except for a few sheets of 
paper on the floor. 

She’s comfortable in that 
space, although we sometimes 
get a glimpse of a shyness, 
accompanied by a disarming 
grin when she opens up on a 
subject that might cause 
discomfort, not just for her 
audience but for herself. 

However, she seems grounded 
in the belief that this is her time, 
this is her life and she gets to 
decide what to tell us and how 
to tell us. She wants it to be as 


honest as it can be, but, “There 
were definitely areas where I had 
to be gentle with myself, where 
I had to think about my own 
safety,” she said. 

At times, she seems to surprise 
herself with a revelation, and a 
cheeky smile appears that seems 
to say, T wonder what my family 
would think of that.’ 

On stage, Spears Bombay has 
an ease with her transitions, 
from light moments to dark 
moments and back to light 
again. It is in talking about her 
father, Randy, where she is the 
most vulnerable. Randy died 
before she had a chance to meet 
him, she tells the audience. 
Talking about his death in a 
Toronto hospital waiting room 
unleashes anger and pain. 

“My job was to keep Randy 
central to this round of my 
story,” she said following the 
performance. “I have many 
years of veering away from that 
pain, so that was my challenge 
to myself, to make sure I didn’t 


veer away from Randy.” 

She learned from her birth 
mother that Randy was a writer 
and that he had a publisher. 

“At the last minute he’d rip up 
his work and burn it. I don’t 
know how many times that 
happened. So, whenever I do 
anything with my writing and 
get it out in front of people, I’m 
bringing two generations along 
with me.” 

The Weesageechak Festival, 
held annually by Native Earth 
Performing Arts in Toronto, is 
the next stop for Spears 
Bombay. She’ll workshop the 
play in November. Her ultimate 
goal is to have it ready for the 
Impact Theatre Festival in 
Kitchener in 2017, and after 
that, she wants to take it on the 
road. 

In the meantime, she’s also 
working on a book of her life. 
And she’s resurrected the name 
Spawn. 

“I miss that part of myself,” 
she said. 
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New minister on the Aboriginal file in Saskatchewan 


MLA Donna Harpauer is Saskatchewan’s new Minister 
responsible for First Nations, MEtis and Northern Affairs. 
Premier Brad Wall announced his new Cabinet on Aug. 23. 

MLA Jennifer Campeau becomes Legislative Secretary 
to the Minister of Education (First Nations Student 
Achievement). 

Harpauer was raised on a farm near Guernsey, Sask. 
She is MLA for Humboldt-Watrous. She received a Medical 
Laboratory Technologist certificate from Kelsey Institute in 
Saskatoon, interned at the Royal University Hospital in 
Saskatoon, and worked at Microbiology Lab from 1978 to 
1 983. She married and farmed in the LeRoy area, and raised 
three daughters. 

She was first elected to the legislature in 1999. She was 
re-elected in 2003, 2007, in 2011 and 2016. 

Toiling in opposition, she served as critic for Highways, 
Agriculture, Investment Saskatchewan, Crown Investments 
Corporation, SaskPower and Sask Energy. 

From November 2007 to 2010, she served as Minister of 
Social Services. From 201 0 to 201 2, she served as Minister 
of Education. She was appointed Minister of Crown 
Investments in May of 2012 and returned to Social Services 
in June of 2014, adding Minister responsible for 
Saskatchewan Housing Corporation and Status of Women 
to that portfolio. 

Campeau represents Saskatoon Fairview and was first 
elected to the Saskatchewan legislature in 2011 and was 
re-elected in 2016. 

Prior to entering politics, she was an instructor at the 
University of Saskatchewan, as well as a PhD student. 
Campeau holds a Masters of Business Administration from 
the Edwards School of Business at the University of 
Saskatchewan and a Business Management undergraduate 
degree from the University of Lethbridge. 

In 2014, she was appointed Minister of Central Services 
and Minister Responsible for Saskatchewan Transportation 
Company. She is from Yellow Quill First Nation. 


SCHOOL. BUSES 

and School Bus Parts 

Good used school buses for Bus Routes 

Many buses 1 986 to 2007 
in stock or on the way! 


Does your bus need parts? 


2002 GMC 36 passenger, Cat 3126 

2002 Ford 19 passenger, Powerstroke Diesel 



Phoenix Auto - Lucky Lake, SK 
Phone# 1-877-585-2300 DL#320074 


Check out our current 
online career listings... 

• Director - Youth Care Home 

• Food Service Supervisor 

• Program Facilitator 

• Community Youth Worker 

• Senior Underwriter 

• Mechanic 

• Long Haul Trucker 

• Project Coordinator 

• Reporter / Journalist 
• Community Nurse 

www.ammsa.com 
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OCTOBER 26-2712016 


The Sutton Place Hotel 
VANCOUVER, BC 


12™ ANNUAL 

ABORIGINAL 
TRUST AND 
INVESTMENT 
WORKSHOP 


presented by: Get the tools needed to build 

Tl long term sustainable trusts to 

provide community benefits 

EES INVESTMENT CONSULTING today and for future generations. 


RODGERS INVESTMENT CONSULTING 


Rodgers Investment Consulting welcomes you to attend 
the 12 th annual Aboriginal Trust and Investment Workshop. 

The two-day workshop is designed to educate and engage participants 
in discussion on the fundamentals of Aboriginal Settlement Trusts 
and Investment Management. 

To register, visit www.AboriginalTrustAndlnvestment.com 

Toll Free Phone: 1-866-644-2990 | Fax: 1-866-644-3027 


POUNDMAKER’S LODGE TREATMENT CENTRES 

(Mailing Address) (Physical Address) 

Box 34007, Kingsway Mall Post Office #25108 Poundmaker Road 

Edmonton, AR T5G 3G4 Sturgeon County, AB T8T 2A2 

AflNhflfc* 

Website: www.poundmakerslodge.com Phone: (780) 458-1884 Fax: (780) 459-1876 Toll Free: 1(866) 458-1884 

Call for application 
Board of Directors 

Poundmakers Lodge Treatment Centres is issuing a call for application to its Board of 
Directors. Poundmakers Lodge Treatment Centres is a non-profit organization. The directors 
of the Board set Poundmakers Lodge's vision and policies, provide prudent financial 
oversight, hire and guide the Executive Director, and help establish and evaluate our strategic 
objectives. Poundmakers Lodge Treatment Centres is currently looking for candidates with 
non-profit board experience, strong leadership skills and who have a strong commitment to the 
Aboriginal Health field. We continuously work to strengthen the Board by ensuring a broad 
mix of skills is represented, including skills such as legal, finance and marketing. 

The Poundmakers Lodge Treatment Centres Board is a working board and as such Board 
Members are expected to attend and participate in monthly board meetings and the annual 
staff/board planning retreat, and are also expected to serve on various committees of the 
Board. The Board of Directors meets monthly in person and in-person attendance is expected. 

Each year the Nominating Committee of the Board reviews the structure, composition and 
balance of skills and experience of the Board. The Committee seeks qualified candidates to 
put their names forward with a view of aspiring to a Board that is reflective of the community 
it serves. 

To ensure that every nominee receives full consideration, we encourage you to please submit 
nominations in advance of the due date of Friday September 16, 2016. 

Board Members Qualifications 

Ail individuals interested in becoming Board candidates must have a vested interest in the 
health and well-being of Aboriginal populations and meet the following additional 
requirements for their respective position(s): 

Other: 

1. Criminal Record Check Mandatory. 

2 + Demonstration of a healthy lifestyle will be an asset 

For consideration, interested parties should email a resume along with a 
cover letter to: 

Board Nominating Committee c/o Brad Cardinal, Executive Director 
brad-cardinai@poundmaker.org. 
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"Two Soft Things, Two Hard Things" begins a 

conversation 



Official poster for the film Two Soft Thing s. Two Hard Things", designed by Brent Martin. 


PHOTOS: SUPPLIED 



Nuka Fennell from the film Two Soft Things, Two Hard Things" 


By Andrea Smith 

Windspeaker Contributor 


OTTAWA 

A new film based in Nunavut 
is teaching people about gender 
norms in the north. The film, 
called “Two Soft Things, Two 
Hard Things,” focuses in on a 
Pride Day event in Iqaluit, 
celebrating the LGBTQ2 
community there — lesbian, gay, 
bi, trans, queer and two-spirited. 

Directors Mark Woods and 
Mike Yerxa heard about it and 
flew up to the area to catch the 
action, finding an opportunity 
to educate the audience — and 
themselves — in the process. 

“We as southerners knew very 
little about the history. Were not 
really taught it in schools 
growing up, and I was certainly 
embarrassed about how little I 
knewO the colonization of the 
Northwest Territories and 
Christianization of that area have 
really impacted attitudes towards 
sexuality and gender,” said Yerxa, 
giving insight into the basic 
premise of the movie. 

“We got a crash course and 
met some very beautiful people 
willing to tell us their stories,” 
he said. 

The actual Pride event was last 
October, and the team flew to 
Iqaluit for three-and-a-half days 
to cover it. 

Prior to going, they made 
contact with a few members of 
the community who could open 
up the event to them, and put 
them in touch with some of the 
LGBTQ2 looking forward to it. 

The name of the film itself 
comes from the translations of 
both female and male 
homosexuality in the Inuktitut 
language. For women it 
translates as “two soft things 
rubbing together,” while for 


men, it translates as “two hard 
things rubbing together.” 

“When we went up to film, it 
was very clear cut about the 
attitudes people have. . . They are 
very Christianized, and their 
cultures were taken from 
them. . . But I really didn’t know 
any of that until working on the 
film and doing the research,” 
said Yerxa. 

Nuka Fennell is a 24-year-old 
Iqaluit community member who 
speaks in the film about their 
(they prefer this gender neutral 
term in comparison to he or she) 
experience as a queer person. 

Fennell moved to Ottawa at 
the age of 16, just to escape the 
attitudes and ostracism from 
people at home. While Fennell’s 
family was always supportive, 
Fennell couldn’t say the same for 
the townspeople. 

“I knew I didn’t have a safe 
network in the city. I knew it was 
my fighting chance if I came here 
(to Ottawa) because of the 
resources, and also to get away 
from the homophobia in my 
community.” 

Fennell spent time in shelters 
in Ottawa, and living on the 
street, just to avoid having to go 
back home. After struggling for 
a few years, Fennell returned to 
Iqaluit, but faced the same 
emotional, as well as physical 
violence, as before. 

Ottawa has been Fennell’s 
permanent home since then. 

“I felt like they were going to 
push me over the edge. . . at the 
time I was self-harming, and the 
suicide rate was really high for 
queer folks there,” said Fennell. 

That type of experience is 
explained in more detail in the 
film. It’s reinforced by the voices 
of others who’ve had similar 
experiences, or people with 
knowledge of the contributing 
factors to that type of experience, 


such as University of Toronto 
PhD candidate, Jerald Sabin and 
local politician, Jack Anawak. 

Each character in the film 
touches on the fact that Inuit 
were at one time more peaceful, 
and even opened to different 
types of sexuality, before a 
foreign religious system left its 
mark. 

“There were many people who 
quoted Christianity at me, 
telling me it’s not right because 
Jesus didn’t want it... But 
traditional Inuit spirituality is 
extremely diverse,” said Fennell. 

For director Woods, the most 
memorable part of the filming 
was in meeting the people 


willing to talk about the issue. 
Of course, it wasn’t easy right off 
the bat, as years of colonialism 
led to a distrust of foreigners — 
especially foreigners with an 
agenda, said Woods. 

But it wasn’t long before he 
and Yerxa were accepted, and 
even invited into the homes of 
people for dinner. 

“There were so many 
wonderful moments. . . shocking 
moments. I think as far as going 
up there... the most surprising 
was what the youth are up to. 
That includes education at the 
administration level, like having 
queer proms and being LGBTQ 
inclusive,” he said. 


“We were so impressed with 
them because they’re aware of 
these issues, whereas the 
generation before them wasn’t 
really discussing it,” said Woods. 

As for Wood’s hope for the 
film, he’s just happy to start the 
conversation. 

“The screening on Friday in 
Ottawa is for the Canadian 
Center for Gender and Sexual 
Diversity. They’re launching a 
Two-Spirit Campaign... The best 
part of having this film screen 
places like that is it’s starting a 
discussion. It gives people not 
only the chance to ask us 
questions, but to ask themselves 
questions,” he said. 
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NINA to speak with one voice in consultation, 
accommodation policy with province 


By Shari Narine 

Sweetgrass Contributing Editor 

EDMONTON 

The Metis Nation of Alberta 
has adopted a statement of 
principles that it hopes will 
guide discussion with the 
province when negotiations on 
consultation and 

accommodation take place. 

The Statement of Principles 
on Crown Consultation and 
Accommodation with the 
Metis in Alberta was passed 
unanimously at the MNA’s 
annual general meeting Aug. 
4-7 at the Metis Crossing 
historic site. 

“The whole document ... 
sets out the cohesiveness and 
togetherness we need in going 
forward,” said Tyler Fetch, 
associate director of 
sustainable development and 
industry relations for the 
MNA. 

The 23-page document took 
six months to develop by the 
MNA consultation policy 
technical working group, 
which consisted of members 
from each of the MNA’s six 
regions. 


There were challenges in 
developing a document 
acceptable to all the regions, 
but Fetch says that was to be 
expected when dealing with 
something province- wide. 

“It’s time consuming when 
you’re trying to balance a lot 
of different interests. I mean, 
it is consultation developing a 
policy with the province so 
there are a lot of interests 
involved,” he said. “But for the 
most part, the Metis of Alberta 
understand and recognize they 
need to work together and 
want to work together.” 

The key, says Fetch, are the 
regional protocols that were 
included, which allow for 
variations, identified by the 
regions, to become part of the 
process. These still have to be 
negotiated within the MNA. 

Fetch says the cohesive 
approach brings power to a 
voice that, at times, has been 
disjointed. 

The document clearly 
defines the MNA as 
representing the rights-bearing 
Metis in the province. 

“(It) sets out some of those 
key principles when dealing 


with the Metis in Alberta, how 
are we to be dealt with? And I 
think the big central part of 
that, is that we’ll decide. It’s 
kind of empowering in that 
sense,” said Fetch. 

And giving the Metis that 
power is in keeping with the 
new approach embraced by 
both the federal and provincial 
governments through adoption 
of the United Nations 
Declaration on the Rights of 
Indigenous Peoples and the 94 
calls to action outlined by the 
Truth and Reconciliation 
Commission, Fetch points out. 

“I think that the precedent 
has been set time and time 
again that these governments 
are wanting to do right by the 
laws, essentially, that say these 
are principles ... in dealings 
with Aboriginal people. In 
upholding that honour that is 
so often spoken of and it hasn’t 
been done in the past,” he said. 

“At the very least you have 
(those declarations) to hold 
them accountableO and I know 
we’ll do everything we can to 
hold them accountable,” Fetch 
added. 

But Fetch anticipates 


potential conflict with the 
province when it comes to the 
MNA’s definition of Metis 
land. 

“What we’re talking about is 
the province of Alberta as 
Metis land so we will decide, 
through the consultation 
process, when our rights are 
being adversely impacted,” 
said Fetch. 

This means, he adds, that 
Metis rights will not be 
restricted to the eight Metis 
settlements in northern Alberta 
and the limited area around the 
settlements in which Metis are 
allowed to harvest. The MNA 
are undertaking internal 
studies, both historical and 
contemporary, to prove that 
Metis have travelled and 
continue to travel throughout 
the province. 

“I think it’ll be very difficult 
for the province to wrap their 
heads around the current 
processes and how that fits in 
with the Metis outside of the 
settlements,” said Fetch. 

In April, the province 
announced the implementation 
of a consultation policy with 
the Metis Settlement General 


Council, the administrative 
structure for the eight Metis 
settlements. 

The consultation policy that 
will be developed with the 
MNA will be referred to as the 
non- settlement consultation 

policy, Fetch says, adding 
that MNA jurisdiction “for the 
most part” will lie outside of 
the settlements. 

Fetch is hopeful that the 
MNA will be pleased with the 
consultation policy developed 
by the province. However, he 
does point out that neither the 
First Nations nor the MSGC is 
satisfied with the consultation 
policies presently on the books 
that pertain to them. 

“The Aboriginal 

Consultation Office has to be 
able to operationalize this (new 
consultation policy). Industry 
wants something they 
understand. So you’re dealing 
with all of these different 
priorities. I hope that we can 
sit and actually have that 
conversation about how this 
should roll out ... what it 
should look like and why it 
should look like that,” said 
Fetch. 
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All-women's drum group has powerful impact on lives 


By Shari Narine 

Sweetgrass contributing Editor 

EDMONTON 

In teaching her children their 
culture, Carol Powder has been 
able to make a difference in 
their lives - and a difference 
in the lives of others. 

“We heal people and have 
some sort of impact and 
remind them of who they used 
to be or what they were and 
maybe help them,” said 
Powder of her all-women’s 
drum group Chubby Cree. 


Five people from 
Edmonton’s homeless 
community have approached 
her after Powder has drummed 
and sang to tell her how 
Chubby Cree helped them 
change their lives and to be 
sober. And Powder says she 
has seen many people crying 
while she and her daughters 
and grandson drum and sing. 

“To us, crying is healing,” 
she said. 

A member of the Samson 
Cree Nation, Powder was 
raised in Sandy Beach and 
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Carol Powder lead singer of the all-womens drum group 
Chubby Cree, has made her own pow wow drum as well as 
hand drums. 


started singing in a drum group 
with other girls when she was 
five years old. She continued 
with the drum group until she 
was 15, guided and 
encouraged by her uncle and 
grandfather. But then she “put 
that aside.” 

When she had children she 
decided she wanted to teach 
them their culture and how to 
sing. 

She started her drum group 
two years ago and “came out 
of the closet last year.” Powder 
is joined at the drum by her 
daughter Robin Powder; twin 
daughters Shashony Green and 
Shacony Green; former 
daughter-in-law, whom she has 
taken in as her daughter, Ferrah 
Kootnay; and Robin’s six- 
year-old son Noah Green. 

The group is named after 
Powder’s late brother Rick 
Powder, who called himself 
Chubby Cree. Rick helped 
Powder raise her nine children. 
His loss, this past March, was 
a “devastation for me and my 
kids,” she said. 

Powder says there aren’t 
many women drum groups. 

“I always told my kids when 
they were young that one of 
these days I was going to have 
a women’s drum group. One of 
these days. And sure enough, 
20 years later I finally did it,” 
she said. 

And Chubby Cree has been 
busy. Powder takes particular 


pride in being asked to perform 
in the memory of murdered 
and missing Indigenous 
women, girls, men and boys. 

“We sing to the Creator first, 
we pray and then we honour 
our women and children. We 
promote and respect our 
Elders. This is how we strive 
through our drum. This is our 
own connections to the ones 
we’ve lost,” she said. 


Chubby Cree has performed 
in a variety of venues in 
Edmonton, including the 
Boyle Street Community 
Centre and has a regular Friday 
noon-hour drumming at the 
Bissell Centre. The drum 
group also drummed in the 
annual Women’s Memorial 
March and in Gay Pride parade 
in support of the two- spirited 
people, both in Edmonton. 



City of Edmonton to host Treaty 6 Recognition Day 


PHOTO: SHARI NARINE 


Treaty Recognition Day will take place Friday with the raising of the Treaty 6 flag in Churchill 
Square in Edmonton. The flag, which permanently hangs in the City Room of City Hall to 
officially acknowledge that Edmonton lies within Treaty 6 territory, will fly for one week 
outside City Hall. A commemorative event and celebration at City Hall will follow the 
raising of the flag, with Mayor Don Iveson hosting Treaty Six Grand Chief Randy Ermineskin 
and the Chiefs of all 1 8 Treaty 6 First Nations. The City of Edmonton created Treaty 6 
Recognition Day in 20 1 3 to commemorate the signing of Treaty No. 6 between the Plains 
and Wood Cree people and the Crown at Fort Carlton on August 23, 1 876. Edmonton 
was founded in Treaty No. 6 
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MNA will take court action if 
government refuses to move 
on harvesting policy 


By Shari Narine 

Sweetgrass Contributing Editor 

EDMONTON 

The Metis Nation of Alberta 
is taking the provincial 
government to task over what 
it considers an “ongoing delay 
(that) is deeply concerning” 
over changes to the Metis 
Harvesting Policy. 

In a strongly worded four- 
page letter sent Friday to 
Environment Minister Shannon 
Phillips, MNA President 
Audrey Poitras states, “This 
issue is more than an “irritant” 
for our people. It is a wound 
that requires renewed 
negotiations and a collaborative 
solution. If not, reconciliation 
between the provincial Crown 
and Metis in this province will 
not begin in earnest.” 

At the annual general 
meeting held earlier this month, 
the MNA membership passed 
a unanimous resolution 
authorizing the MNA to 
continue negotiations with the 
government for a new 
harvesting policy and, if the 
government refuses to 
negotiate, the MNA is 
“authorized to develop and 
pursue strategic litigation.” 

Poitras says court action is 


not the preferred route for the 
MNA and she would view that 
method of resolution as a 
failure on the parts of both her 
organization and the province. 

The existing Metis 
Harvesting Policy restricts 
Metis harvesters to an area 
within 160 km of the 
harvester’s community (which 
the province accepts as the 
eight Metis settlements and 17 
communities, all of which are 
located in northern Alberta). 
Harvesters must either prove 
they have an Aboriginal right 
to fish or hunt or obtain the 
necessary fishing or hunting 
licenses. 

This policy, said Poitras in 
her letter, “keeps many of our 
people frustrated and unable to 
practise their traditional way of 
life without fear of 
prosecution. . . .The tensions . . . 
continue to fester and are 
increasingly exacerbated since 
our harvester are regularly 
frustrated, harassed or charged 
by your Ministry.” 

Poitras says she has sent 
correspondence dated March 
18 and June 20 outlining ways 
to move forward 
collaboratively on the issue of 
harvesting. The department has 
not responded either time. 


Poitras points out that 
ministerial special 

representative Tom Isaac noted 
in his recent report to the 
federal government on 
reconciliation with the Metis 
people that the current Alberta 
government’s harvesting policy 
continued to put a strain on the 
relationship with the province’s 
Metis. 

Isaac referenced the 2004 
Interim Metis Harvesting 
Agreement, which recognized 
the Metis right to harvest for 
food without a licence at all 
times of the year on all 
unoccupied Crown lands. That 
policy was replaced in 2007 by 
the existing policy. 

Poitras requested a meeting 
with both Phillips and 
Indigenous Relations Minister 
Richard Feehan. 

“We are open to any 
suggested approach that will 
make progress on this file, 
however, the status quo is not 
an option for the MNA,” said 
Poitras. 

The last time Poitras met with 
Phillips was over six months 
ago. 

The Department of 
Environment and Parks did not 
respond to requests from 
Sweetgrass for comments. 


Two charged in residential shooting in Calling Lake 

Lindsie Bigstone, 29, and a 17-year-old youth have been charged by Athabasca RCMP after two 
people inside a residence on the St. Jean Baptiste Gambler First Nations Reserve in Calling Lake 
were shot. The incident occurred on Aug. 22. A 55-year-old male, shot in the shoulder, was able to 
leave the residence to call for help. The second victim, a 24-year-old male, suffered gunshot wounds 
in his shoulder and chest area. Both men were conscious and in stable condition when emergency 
services arrived and transported them to Edmonton area hospitals for surgery. Both victims remain 
in hospital in stable condition. Athabasca RCMP, with the assistance of Police Dog Services out of 
Edmonton, conducted door-to-door inquiries and located Bigstone, believed to have been the shooter. 
Bigstone was charged with two counts of aggravated assault and other outstanding charges. He 
remains in custody with his first appearance on Aug. 29 in Athabasca Provincial Court. The youth 
was released with a court appearance on charges of obstruction. 


Documentary highlights unique approach to trauma-informed care 

Homeward Trust is presenting the Edmonton screening of the critically-acclaimed documentary 
Paper Tigers. The documentary follows a year in the life of an alternative high school that has 
radically changed its approach to working with students, becoming a promising model for how to 
break the cycles of poverty, violence, and disease that affect families. The screening will be followed 
by a question and answer session with Renee Iverson, manager of clinical services and program 
supports with Homeward Trust, and Scott Pedersen, trauma specialist at the Centre for Social 
Innovation. The screening takes place Thursday at 6:30 p.m. in Zeidler Hall at the Citadel Theatre. 
Admission is free. 


Find every Alberta Sweetgrass article online! 
Only at: www.ammsa.com 



Darrell Peter Moosomin photo: supplied 


Moosomin arrested hitchhiking on highway 

Dangerous offender Darrell Peter Moosomin was taken into 
custody Sunday evening without incident. Killam RCMP received 
a report from the public that a man matching Moosomin’s 
description was hitchhiking on Highway 13 just east of Daysland, 
approximately 150 km southeast of Edmonton. RCMP attended, 
identified Moosomin and arrested him roadside on his outstanding 
Canada-wide-warrant for being unlawfully at large. Moosomin had 
walked away from an escorted visit to the Samson Cree Nation 
Pow Wow on Aug. 1 3. He was serving an indeterminate sentence 
at the Pe Sakastew Centre in Maskwacis at the time of the escorted 
visit. Moosomin was declared to be a dangerous offender in 1995. 
He will remain in police custody and is currently awaiting a hearing. 

Movie at Legislature to be powered by clean energy 

The Keepers of the Athabasca is part of a group that is bringing 
an outdoor screening of the childhood classic Fern Gully to the 
Alberta Legislature on Tuesday - via solar and bike power. The 
family friendly event is designed to help showcase the power of 
renewables and push the government to prioritize community and 
First Nation ownership in Alberta’s energy transition. The film 
screening is part of an on-going campaign that the Keepers of the 
Athabasca along with Greenpeace, the Alberta Green Economy 
Network, and the Calgary Climate Action Network are running called 
“Solar4AII.” The campaign has seen volunteers tabling and 
collecting signatures in more than a dozen ridings across the 
province. The movie will screen at 8:30 p.m. Aug. 22 on the south 
annex lawn of the Alberta Legislature. 

Two men arrested for six assaults 

Two men have been charged with a variety of offences, including 
possession of a weapon and aggravated assault, in relation to an 
incident that occurred in a residence in the Gift Lake Metis 
Settlement. High Prairie RCMP responded to a call in the early 
morning hours on Sunday to find three people suffering from various 
non-life threatening injuries. They were transported to hospital. Two 
suspects were immediately sought for the assaults as well as 
firearm and vehicle-related offences from an earlier reported 
incident involving two other victims. With the assistance of Slave 
Lake RCMP and High Level RCMP Police Dog Service, a search 
warrant was executed the same day at a hotel room in Slave Lake 
where a sixth victim was found and taken to hospital with non-life 
threatening injuries. Arrested in the hotel room were Keith Carifelle, 
29, from Cadotte Lake, and Dwayne Cardinal, 20, from Peace River. 
Both men remain in custody and will appear in High Prairie 
Provincial Court on Aug. 22. 

Violent incidents connected on Tsuutlna, Stoney Nakoda Nations 

Scott Nelson Bigcrow, 33, of Tsuut’ina Nation, faces numerous 
charges after two violent incidents, one on Tsuut’ina Nation and 
the other on the Stoney Nakoda Nation. Cochrane RCMP were 
notified Monday by the Tsuut’ina Nation Police Service that a man, 
involved in a dangerous disturbance there was believed to be 
travelling to the Stoney Nakoda Nation. Cochrane RCMP members 
responded to Stoney Nakoda Nation for a disturbance involving 
the same suspect. The man was carrying a sword and claimed to 
have guns and other weapons. The man fled into the woods near 
the residence with a second male. The Cochrane RCMP, with the 
assistance of the Police Dog Service and the K-Division Emergency 
Response Team South, responded to locate the two males. One 
male came out of the woods and was taken into custody voluntarily. 
He was later released. The initial suspect eventually exited but 
failed to comply with police directions. The police service dog was 
deployed and apprehended the suspect. The suspect was treated 
for minor injuries. Bigcrow was remanded in custody and will appear 
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Ashley Callingbull receing her crown as Mrs. Universe in 201 5. 


Mrs. Universe attends Mi'kmaw Summer Games 

The 201 5 winner of the Mrs. Universe pageant and present contender in The Amazing Race Canada Ashley 
Callingbull served as co-host for Thursday’s princess pageant activities at the Mi’kmaw Summer Games in 
Membertou. Callingbull, 25, from Enoch Cree Nation, also gave a motivational speech and spent a portion of her 
Friday offering tips to the young participants for both their pageant work and their lives. Callingbull is the first 
First Nations Mrs. Universe. Her reign ends in September when she takes part in the 2016 pageant in China. 
The pageant in China will likely end the pageant portion of her life so that she can fully focus on her acting 
career, she said. Callingbull has many acting credits including her role in the award-winning TV series Blackstone. 


in Tsuut’ina Nation court on Aug. 19. 

Two charged in assault on O'Chiese First Nation 

August 17, 2016. Blair Saulteaux, 32, and Ashton 
Saulteaux, 26, of O’Chiese First Nation have been 
charged with aggravated assault, break and enter, 
uttering threats, and other weapons-related offences 
following an incident on Aug. 13. Rocky Mountain House 
RCMP responded to an emergency call on the O’Chiese 
First Nation where a man had reportedly been stabbed. 
When officers arrived, the suspects and the victim were 
gone. An intensive investigation resulted in both 
suspects being arrested and the victim being located. 
The victim was treated for non-life threatening injuries. 
Blair Saulteaux and Ashton Saulteaux remain in custody 
and will appear in Rocky Mountain House Provincial 
Court on Aug. 17. 

Wildrose opposition to carbon tax levy supported 
by Fraser Institute report 

The Wildrose Official Opposition is calling on the 
provincial government to do away with the carbon levy 
following a report released Tuesday by the Fraser 
Institute. The report says, in part, “The cumulative value 
of the lost production could be large, totaling CA$254.74 
billion (in 2015 dollars) in a scenario based on current 
emissions intensity levels. In a scenario where the 
emissions intensity of oil sands production is reduced, 
the cumulative lost value could be CA$1 53.41 billion 
(in 2015 dollars).” The report also calls into question 
the actual reduction of greenhouse gases that would 
result from the cap being implemented by the province. 
“If this policy won’t reduce emissions and will be costly 
to future generations of Albertans, then what on earth 
is the NDP government doing this for?” Wildrose 
Shadow Energy Minister Leela Aheer said in a news 
release. 

Jean urges government decision on rebuilding 
closed-off areas in Fort McMurray 

Brian Jean, Fort McMurray-Conklin MLA and leader 
for Wildrose Opposition, is calling for the NDP 
government to give clearance by the end of the week 
for reconstruction in the neighbourhoods of Abasand, 
Beacon Hill and Waterways in Fort McMurray. The three 
areas were hardest hit by the wildfire that raged through 
the Wood Buffalo region and forced the evacuation of 
Fort McMurray and surrounding communities. “Premier 
Notley needs to show leadership on this file and 


increase the urgency inside government to solve this. 
Dealing with reconstruction at the usual speed of 
government won’t cut it for the residents of Fort 
McMurray,” said Jean in a statement. Residents were 
allowed to return to the region 10 weeks ago. 

New detachment commander brings First Nations 
policing experience 

Inspector Rob Hill is the new commander for the 
Stony Plain/Spruce Grove/Enoch detachment. Hill has 
19 years of service with the RCMP following his time 
with the Canadian Armed Forces. Hill comes to Alberta 
from his position as the administration and personnel 
officer in Iqaluit, Nunavut. He has also been posted in 
Manitoba and Ottawa. Hill comes with a wide variety of 
policing experience including First Nations policing, 
drugs/ organized crime and national program 
management including strategic and major event 
planning. “Hill will be engaged with the needs of the 
detachment and the various communities it serves. His 
background with First Nations policing will lend itself 
well to continued strong ties with the RCMP partners at 
the Enoch Cree Nation,” said Chief Superintendent 
Jerry Scott, district commander for Central Alberta 
District, in a statement. 

Residential fire on O'Chiese First Nation may be 
arson 

Preliminary findings on a fire that claimed a 
residence on the O’Chiese First Nation on Sunday may 
not have been accidental. Rocky Mountain House 
RCMP responded to the fire call on Aug. 14 and upon 
arrival found the residence fully engulfed in flames. The 
cause and origin of the fire is being investigated by the 
RCMP, Forensic Identification Section, and the First 
Nations Technical Services Advisory Group Inc. Police 
are urging the public to provide any information they 
may have in relation to how this fire was started. Public 
are asked to contact the Rocky Mountain House RCMP 
at (403) 845-2882 or Crime Stoppers at 1-800-222- 
8477. 

Feehan part of panel to discuss MMIWG 

August 16, 2016. A panel discussion on the national 
inquiry into missing and murdered Indigenous women 
and girls will highlight Tuesday’s offerings at the 2016 
GlobalFest Human Rights Forum in Calgary. Alberta 
minister of Indigenous relations Richard Feehan will 
be among the panel participants. The week-long event 


began Monday. The annual Human Rights Forum topics 
are structured around UNESCO’s Coalition of 
Municipalities against Racism and Discrimination. The 
forum is a platform for sharing experiences, knowledge, 
and practical solutions necessary to address issues of 
racism and discrimination and encourages systemic 
change. 

Jean travels province to get feedback 

Wildrose leader Brian Jean recently unveiled his new 
On Your Side RV. Jean has been traveling the province. 
“We’ve had incredible feedback from Albertans and 
Wildrose members in every corner of the province. Now 
with our new RV, Albertans will know when we’re in the 
area and to come and chat with us one-on-one,” said 
Jean in a statement. Jean’s summer tour has already 
taken him to 30 communities and he plans on continuing 
the town hall series until the beginningfof the legislative 
session. 

Second arrest made in Wesley homicide 

A 17-year-old Stoney Nakoda Nation youth wanted 
in relation to the homicide of Kori Wesley was arrested 
in Red Deer on Aug. 11 by Red Deer RCMP with the 
assistance of Police Dog Services. Arrested on Aug. 7, 
and charged with second degree murder, in the incident 
was Tylen Tray Poucette, 20. Wesley, 21, was 
discovered dead near the Chiniki Rodeo Grounds on 
Aug. 7. The investigation is ongoing. The “K Division” 
Interview Assistance Team and Forensic Identification 
Services are assisting Southern Alberta RCMP Major 
Crimes Unit. 

Input needed for change to UAS services 

The National Association of Friendship Centres, with 
support from Indigenous and Northern Affairs Canada, 
is conducting an engagement process on the futurefof 
the Urban Aboriginal Strategy. Part of this process 
includes a 10-minute, anonymous online survey that 
must be completed by Aug. 26. The engagement 
process is in response to the federal government’s 
desire to engage stakeholders in order to strengthen 
the UAS to more effectively meet the needs of urban 
Indigenous peoples. During summer 2016, INAC will 
be engaging with urban Inuit, Metis and First Nations 
people and other key stakeholders to review the 
effectiveness of the current program design and delivery 
model of the UAS. As part of this engagement, the 
NAFC is working with the Friendship Centre Movement 
and strategic partners on the implementation of the UAS 
from 2014-2017 and on the future of federal 
programming for Indigenous people in urban settings 
across Canada from 2017 onward. The survey can be 
accessed at http://fluidsurveys.com/surveys/abacus/ 
uas-evaluation/. 

Alberta parks to receive funding for improvements 

Alberta’s provincial parks system will receive a $239- 
million injection of funds over the next five years. The 
investment will support implementation of Alberta Parks’ 
commitments under the South Saskatchewan Regional 
Plan ($50 million) and the Lower Athabasca Regional 
Plan ($25 million). It will also address facility upgrades 
and capital maintenance and support work below the 
ground, such as water-line replacements. Among the 
provincial parks targeted are Writing-on-Stone, Cypress 
Hills, Lesser Slave Lake, and English Bay. 

Women organizations recognized marking 1 00 years 
of suffrage 

Awo-Taan Healing Lodge, Institute for the 
Advancement of Aboriginal Women, and Stardale 
Women’s Group were among the 100 women’s 
organizations recognized on Friday to mark the 
centennial anniversary of women’s suffrage. The 
Canadian Federation of Business and Professional 
Women hosted the gala in Calgary. Lieutenant Governor 
Lois Mitchell delivered the keynote address saying 
women have been able to advance when they work 
together and support each other. “I’m certainly grateful 
for the women throughout our history who made their 
voices heard,” she said. Most women gained the right 
to vote in Alberta in 1916. However, First Nations 
women and men could not vote in the province until 
1 965. Alberta was the third province to allow women to 
vote, after Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 

Compiled by Shari Narine 
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GoFundMe page to help Nechi keep training students 

in addictions counseling 



By Shari Narine 

Sweetgrass Contributing Editor 

ST. ALBERT 

Mid-August and Geraldine 
Potts, director of operations 
with Nechi Institute: Centre of 
Indigenous Learning, has 98 
applications in her hands for 
students who want to get 
culturally-aware addictions 
counselling training, but can’t 
afford to. 

The institute has been 
without federal dollars for core 
funding since 2011. Students 
have been able to cover their 
costs through grants or 
generous band funding, and the 
institute has also received some 
charitable donations. But now, 
with times tough, that funding 
has all but dried up. In the 
beginning of August, Nechi 
Institute established a 
GoFundMe page to raise 
$450,000. That money will 
fully cover the costs of 58 
students to take the community 
addictions training program, 
which runs at $7,800 per 
person. 


Now is not the time, says 
Potts, for Nechi Institute to cut 
back on training addictions 
counsellors. 

“It’s critical right at this 
moment because, if you just 
take a look at the devastation 
addictions has caused in our 
communities, we have a lot of 
applications from students, 
who want to help in their 
community, but they don’t have 
the essential tools that they 
need so training we provide 
gives them the tools and 
experience they need to go and 
help. Even to make a difference 
in one person’s life, giving 
them back control over their 
lives,” she said. 

Potts says funding was cut to 
Nechi Institute because the 
school was neither accredited 
nor certified. But that issue has 
been rectified and Potts is 
looking to get core funding 
restored, especially in light of 
mainstream institutions 
offering addictions 

programming. She has sent 
emails and letters to both 
federal and provincial ministers 


- she names federal health 
minister Jane Philpott and 
provincial education minister 
David Eggen as two recipients. 
She also notes that at last 
month’s annual general 
assembly for the Assembly of 
First Nations a resolution was 
passed to “urge” the federal 
government to both “identify 
financial resources to help 
support the Nechi Institute O 
(and) provide support to Nechi 
in capacity building in First 
Nations communities through a 
collective approach to health.” 
Potts says Nechi will be 
working with AFN staff 
towards this end. 

Potts has applied for 
provincial Indigenous Health 
Careers bursaries, which, if 
successful, will cover $2,000 
for each student in a newly- 
created introductory to 
addictions counselling 
program, which is a 
combination of existing 
programming. 

While Nechi offers about 70 
per cent of its academic 

courses, taught by 


Indigenous scholars, at its 
campus in St. Albert, it also 
goes out to the communities 
across Canada. Potts notes that 
for most bands, it’s a more cost- 
effective manner of providing 
training. 

And, she points out, Nechi’s 
diploma and first-year 
certificate programs are 
transferable to a variety of 
Alberta post- secondary 
institutes as part of their 
bachelor of social work degree. 
Out-of-province transfers also 
occur but on a case-by-case 
basis. Nechi-trained students 
have gone on to become 
lawyers, doctors and judges, 
she adds. 

While Potts would love to 
have had the money in place 
“like yesterday,” she says not 
having the funding, won’t stop 
Nechi from training students. 

“You don’t give up. I think 
Nechi, in the 42 years they 
existed, there are always 
communities out there looking 
and wanting healing programs 

and you find a way. 
Whenever you sit down and do 


a ceremony you’re opening up 
those doors in the universe. And 
we believe that those are the 
doors that these student are 
going to walk through. This 
place was built on sacred 
ceremony and there’s always 
that hope that, yes, there is a 
way that our students can find 
a way to help the 
communities,” she said. 

Potts points out that training 
counsellors is cost-effective. 

“You just have to do the 
math,” she said. 

Taking into consideration the 
cost for an addict to get medical 
help, or to be incarcerated, or 
to have his children put into 
care compared to the cost of 
training an addictions 
counsellor, it’s obvious where 
the government gets better 
delivery on its dollars, says 
Potts. 

“There’s no comparison. Plus 
you’re giving this person 
control back over their lives,” 
she said. 

The Go Fund Me page is: 
http://www.gofundme.com/ 
2hpswd8y 
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Edmonton church invests in social outreach instead 

ol own facility 



PHOTO: CAPT. THOMAS EDELSON, CANADIAN ARMED FORCES 


Master Warrant Officer Stanley Mercredi, a member of the Mikisew Cree Nation, is the carrier of the Department of National Defence/Canadian Armed Forces 
Eagle Staff. 


By Shari Narine 

Sweetgrass Contributing Editor 

PETAWAWA 

Master Warrant Officer 
Stanley Mercredi says that 
since he joined the Canadian 
Armed Forces 34 years ago, 
life in the military has 
improved “10-fold” for 
Aboriginal people. 

“There are still things to be 
done. But I think if you look 
at 100 years ago when we were 
back then ... just called 
Indians. If you look back then 
we didn’t really have an 
identity,” said Mercredi. “As 
the years evolved with human 
rights and reconciliation with 
residential school and all this 
stuff, they knew there was a 
bigger issue and the issue we 
want to sound off on (is): we 
have an identity. We are a very 
proud First Nations people and 
we want to make sure when 
we’re actually saying, T am 
this,’ it’s met with a resounding 
open heart, that I’m proud of 
who I am.” 

Part of that pride Mercredi 
has in who he is, in his culture 
and in his heritage is embodied 
in the Department of National 
Defence/Canadian Armed 
Forces Eagle Staff. Mercredi 


became the proud keeper and 
carrier of the staff this past 
March. 

The Eagle Staff was 
conceived in 2002 by now- 
retired Chief Petty Officer 
Debbie Eisan and also now- 
retired Petty Officer 2 Chris 
Innis, both of whom are 
Ojibway, as a symbol to unite 
Aboriginal members. The 
unique design of the Staff 
represents Aboriginal warrior 
heritage and the military 
legacy of Canada’s First 
Peoples. It symbolizes “Many 
Peoples, One Nation” with a 
Metis sash, a narwhal tusk and 
First Nations ash bow. 

In July, Mercredi was one of 
five Aboriginal members to 
accompany a contingent of 
149 Canadian Armed Forces 
personnel to France, to honour 
the contribution of Aboriginal 
peoples from Canada and 
Newfoundland in the First 
World War. 

“The blackened hand on the 
bow (of the Eagle Staff) is the 
people that have come before 
us. So when I hold that Fm 
holding the past for the present 
for the future. It’s 
mindboggling,” he said. 

It was the first time the 
Eagle Staff had left Canada. 


“When I was over in France 
carrying this things it was very 
humbling,” he said. “I had the 
honour, with 34 years in the 
military as an Aboriginal 
member, to represent the past 
and walk in the sacred grounds 
of our people who actually 
died on behalf of Canada.” 

Mercredi is a member of the 
Mikisew Cree Nation. He 
traveled in his youth, growing 
up in Inuvik, Yellowknife, and 
eventually being raised by his 
grandmother in Fort Smith, 
NWT. 

In the six months Mercredi 
has been Eagle Staff carrier he 
has attended Aboriginal 
program events in St. Jean, 
Ottawa, Kingston, Borden, and 
Petawawa. That those 
Aboriginal programs exist is 
another example of how far 
Indigenous people have come 
in the military. 

Several programs across 
Canada happen every year. 

In Alberta, the base in 
Wainwright offers Bold Eagle, 
which is an unique summer 
employment program that 
combines Aboriginal culture 
and teachings with military 
training. 

Other programs across the 
country include the Raven 


program, in the Pacific, which 
is navy-based; Black Bear, in 
Gagetown; the Canadian 
Armed Forces Aboriginal 
entry program, in a variety of 
locations; and the Aboriginal 
Leadership Opportunity Year, 
in Kingston, which allows 
Aboriginal members to 
consider becoming officers. 

The various programs are 
between three to seven weeks 
and provide the fundamentals 
of being a soldier. Mentors are 
on-site at all the programs 
offering spiritual advice, the 
opportunity to talk about 
Aboriginal issues, and 
providing a connection to the 
participant’s heritage or 
culture. 

“Military isn’t meant for 
everybody but keeping that 
door open . . . gives everybody 
a fair shake, is so important. 
And the majority of these 
programs, a lot (of Aboriginal 
people) are joining the 
Canadian Armed Forces,” said 
Mercredi. 

According to National 
Defence figures from June 
2015, there are approximately 
2,294 Aboriginal members 
currently serving in the CAF 
regular force and primary 
reserve force combined. 


It also helps, says Mercredi, 
that there are Aboriginal 
recruitment officers. 

“If we’re going to represent 
one of the minority groups in 
the Canadian Armed Forces, 
then one of the people in the 
front should be an Aboriginal 
member so that (Aboriginal 
people) can associate the two: 
here I was a civilian before but 
now I’m a proud Aboriginal 
member of the Canadian 
Armed Forces. So that plays a 
key factor,” he said. 

Times have changed and 
keep changing, Mercredi 
observes. 

“When I joined the military 
in 1982, it was a very 
confusing time to be an 
Aboriginal member in the 
military because we didn’t 
have the rights we had today,” 
he said. 

But now, on the strength of 
the Eagle Staff, more 
Indigenous people serving, 
and more programs aimed at 
making the Canadian Armed 
Forces available to Indigenous 
people, Mercredi is able to 
believe in both the Canadian 
flag and in his culture. 

“I’m a proud Aboriginal 
Canadian Armed Forces 
soldier,” said Mercredi. 
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Keeper heads to Maine after success with OCN 

Blizzard 



By Sam Laskaris 

Windspeaker Contributor 


CROSS LAKE, Man. 

Brady Keeper will be leaving 
his home province a bit sooner 
than expected. That’s because 
Keeper’s plans for his final season 
of junior hockey eligibility have 
taken a significant twist. 

The 20-year-old defenceman 
from Cross Lake, Man. had 
spent the past two seasons toiling 
for the Opaskwayak Cree Nation 
(OCN) Blizzard. The squad, 
based in The Pas, competes in 
the Manitoba Junior Hockey 
League (MJHL). 

Keeper, who is Cree, was 
expecting to return to the 
Blizzard for the 2016-17 season, 
but those plans were altered 
earlier this month as he accepted 
a scholarship offer from the 
University of Maine, beginning 
with the 2017-18 campaign. 

Instead of finishing off his 
junior career with the Blizzard, 
Maine officials have indicated 
they would prefer to have Keeper 
play this coming season in the 
higher calibre United States 
Hockey League. That 17-team 
circuit is considered the top U.S. 
junior league. 

“I think the USHL is a good 
chance for me to get better as a 
player,” Keeper said. 

He already knows a little bit 
about the USHL as he attended 
a training camp with the 
Michigan-based Muskegon 
Lumberjacks last September. He 
didn’t make the cut then and 
returned to the Blizzard. 

“Muskegon didn’t draft me,” 
Keeper said. “I’m not sure how 
they found me. But they got a 
hold of me and I went to their 
fall camp (in 2015). Now I’m 
starting off the season there this 


year. So everything kind of 
worked out good.” 

Keeper will be reporting to the 
Lumberjacks’ training camp 
which begins on Aug. 28. 

“If I do fine in Muskegon, I’ll 
end up staying there the whole 
year,” Keeper said. 

The possibility does exist, 
however, that Keeper might 
return to the Blizzard if things 
do not work out as smoothly as 
anticipated with the 
Lumberjacks. 

Doug Hedley, who was hired 
as the Blizzard head coach and 
general manager in June, would 


certainly welcome Keeper back 
to the team. 

“It would be great to have him 
back,” Hedley said. “But I know 
Maine is pushing for him to go 
to Muskegon.” 

Hedley added because of 
Keeper’s experience and 
leadership that he had planned 
to make the defenceman at least 
an assistant captain and maybe 
even give him the team captaincy 
if he was in an OCN jersey this 
coming season. 

“We have had lunch and I’ve 
talked to him since he signed 
with Maine,” Hedley said. “But 


who knows if we’ll get him 
back.” 

Keeper had graduated from 
high school in 2014. And he 
maintains he was not concerned 
he had not secured a scholarship 
offer before now. 

“I just played hockey and I was 
thinking as a 20-year-old I 
would hopefully get one,” he 
said, adding he originally 
thought he’d have to conclude 
his junior career with the 
Blizzard before lining up a deal. 
(Some other Division 1 schools 
south of the border had also 
expressed some interest in 


Keeper. 

“Maine showed the most 
interest and were the first ones 
to get in contact with me,” said 
Keeper, adding he is not sure yet 
what he will major in once he 
gets to university. 

Keeper chose the school in 
large part because of former pro 
hockey goalie Alfie Michaud, an 
Ojibwe who is now the goalie 
coach for Maine. 

“I’ve known Alfie since he 
came to Cross Lake and did a 
hockey school in my 
hometown,” Keeper said. 

“And I played in a couple of 
tourneys with him after the 
(MJHL) season was over. He 
talked to me about the school. 
That’s where I wanted to go from 
the beginning.” 

Michaud himself played at 
Maine in the late ‘90s before 
embarking on his pro career. He 
played for 1 3 different pro teams 
in North American and Europe, 
including a brief stint with the 
NHL’s Vancouver Canucks. 

Keeper is hoping he’ll 
eventually crack a pro roster. 

“Obviously I want to go as far 
as I can in the sport and 
hopefully play pro hockey 
somewhere,” he said, but first 
things first. Like improving his 
game before he gets to the 
university level. 

“I think I’ve got to work on 
my boxing out the guys in front 
of the net and get a bit stronger 
and quicker,” he said of the parts 
of his game he’d like to improve 
on this coming season. 

And then, after that, the 6- 
foot, 190-pounder can 
commence his U.S collegiate 
career. 

“I’m very excited (to play 
NCAA hockey),” he said. 
“That’s what I wanted to do 
since I started playing junior.” 


Shine soon to Me on Liberals under Trudeau 

without action on funding 


Continued from page 4. 

Bellegarde said it’s unclear to 
him why there’s a hold-up. He 
says he’s willing to work with the 
government on any issues — 
operational, organizational or 
capacity — that are causing the 
delays. 

“There are so many questions 
and the answers aren’t quite 
forthcoming yet, so we’ve got to 
keep putting pressure on the 
department to get these answers 
out,” he said. 

There is “distress” around the 
delay, he said. What will happen 


to the dollars allocated this fiscal 
year if they aren’t used? 

“Is it lapsed? Is it turned over? 
Is it forgotten? Is it not able to 
be accessed next fiscal year? 
That’s why you’re hearing the 
distress in my voice,” he said. 

He also points out that 
Indigenous and Northern 
Affairs Minister Carolyn 
Bennett, along with other 
ministers, will have difficulty 
making a case for new funding 
for Indigenous peoples if the 
funds already allocated haven’t 
been used. 


The lobbying strategy for the 
next fiscal budget is already 
underway for the AFN, he says. 

Bellegarde isn’t ready to give 
the government a failing grade, 
nor is he ready to call Trudeau 
all words and no action. He said 
it’s unrealistic to expect the 
issues that have faced First 
Nations for decades to be dealt 
with in the 10 months the 
Trudeau government has been 
in power. Yet, Bellegarde admits 
to frustration. 

“It’s 10 months. That’s why 
you’re hearing the sense of 


slowness in getting it out. There 
is that. That’s true. There’s no 
question on that,” he said. 

He’s also disappointed that 
recent health talks between the 
federal government and 
provinces didn’t include 
Indigenous peoples at the table. 
He says First Nations need to 
be included in all areas, 
including economy, 

environment and education. 

“It affects our rights. It affects 
our peoples. It just makes 
common sense to get our voices 
around the table. You’re going 


to get better decisions, better 
polices, better legislation when 
our voices are at those decision- 
making tables,” said Bellegarde. 

There is no doubt that 
Indigenous peoples are enjoying 
a better relationship with the 
Trudeau government than they 
ever did with the Conservatives, 
Bellegarde said. But there is 
room for improvement, he 
believes, and vows to keep 
pressure on the government 
until it delivers on the resources 
allocated in the 2016-17 
budget. 
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Thompson gains success in OHL, with an eye to NHL 

career 
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By Sam Laskaris 

Windspeaker Contributor 


WINDSOR, Ont. 

Rocky Thompson’s work will 
once again be closely monitored 
during the upcoming hockey 
season. 

A year ago people were 
wondering how Thompson, a 
former professional hockey 
player, would fare in his first 
season as a head coach. 

Thompson, a 39-year-old 
Cree, had spent the previous 
eight years working as an 
assistant coach in the junior and 
pro ranks, including the 2014- 
1 5 season when he was with the 
National Hockey League’s 
Edmonton Oilers. 

After his one year in 
Edmonton, Thompson agreed 
to return to the junior level and 
become the head coach of the 
Ontario Hockey League’s 
Windsor Spitfires. 

Thompson had his share of 
success with the Spitfires last 
season. The club managed to 
win 40 of its 68 regular season 
contests, a vast improvement on 
the 20-win campaign that 
Windsor had registered in the 
2014-15 season. 

Regardless of how the Spitfires 
fare during the upcoming year, 
however, team members realize 
they will still be playing next 
May. That’s because, as the host, 
the Windsor organization 
receives an automatic entry into 
the Memorial Cup tournament, 
which annually decides national 
Major Junior A bragging rights. 

Thompson said his squad 
cannot afford to relax 
throughout the year, realizing it 
will still be able to challenge for 
a national title next May. 

“There’s no comfort,” he said. 
“Instead, there’s a lot of 
pressure.” 

The four-team Memorial Cup 


tournament will also include the 
champions from the OHL, 
Western Hockey League and the 
Quebec Major Junior Hockey 
League. 

Should the Spitfires capture 
their league title then the OHL 
finalists would also advance to 
the Memorial Cup. 

Thompson would love to see 
his club finish as high as possible 
in the regular season standings 
and then win its own league 
crown — to avoid any talk his 
team does not deserve to be in 
the Memorial Cup tourney. 

“You want to go into those 
situations on top,” he said. 

Early indications are the 
Spitfires will have a successful 
season. The squad, which opens 
its training camp on Aug. 29, is 
expected to have 17 returnees 
(nine forwards, six defencemen 
and two goalies) on its roster 
this season. 

Plus the club’s brass believes 
it strengthened itself with a pair 
of recent trades, adding two 
NHL draft picks to its fold. The 
Spitfires acquired Montreal 
Canadiens’ prospect Jeremiah 
Addison in a deal with the 
Ottawa 67’s and they also 
brought in Julius Nattinen, an 
Anaheim Ducks’ pick via the 
Barrie Colts. 

Thompson anticipates the 
Spitfires will make additional 
moves in an effort to improve 
their roster during the season. 

Despite the fact Windsor will 
have a veteran-laden lineup this 
season, Thompson will in all 
likelihood have to do plenty of 
tinkering early on. As many as 
10 of his players will be 
attending NHL training camps 
next month. 

And it remains to be seen how 
many of them will be back in 
Windsor before Sept. 22, the 
date of the team’s regular season 
opener. 

“In my opinion, they’ll all be 


Rocky Thompson 

back with us,” Thompson said 
of his players who will attend 
pro camps. 

“But it will take time. Some 
of them could even stay (for the 
whole camp) and they could 
even play some regular season 
games.” 

Though there will be a buzz 
around Windsor because the 
squad will host the Memorial 
Cup, Thompson realizes it will 
also be a challenging year for his 
club. It’s unlikely a day will go 
by without somebody 
mentioning the fact the Spitfires 
will be hosting the tournament 
next May. 

Keeping his players’ minds on 
the present will be one of 


Thompson’s responsibilities. 

“We’re going to educate them 
about that,” he said. “It’s all 
about us improving every day.” 

Though he’s already played in 
the NHL himself and worked 
as an assistant coach, Thompson 
does not hide the fact he aspires 
to return to the league as a head 
coach at some point. 

But he believes it’s a bit 
premature to start speculating 
on whether he would leave the 
Spitfires after coaching them in 
next May’s Memorial Cup. 

“I’m only looking forward to 
this season,” he said. “That’s a 
question that’s better for the end 
of this season. I can answer that 
in June.” 


Thompson spent the majority 
of his pro playing career, which 
lasted from 1995 to 2007, in the 
minors. 

But he played 25 NHL games 
(15 with the Calgary Flames 
and 10 with the Florida 
Panthers). 

After his retirement, 
Thompson began his coaching 
career and spent three seasons 
as an assistant coach with the 
Western Hockey League’s 
Edmonton Oil Kings. Then he 
spent four years as an assistant 
coach with the American 
Hockey League’s Oklahoma 
City Barons before moving on 
to his NHL coaching job with 
Edmonton. 


Sixties Scoop a nearly accomplished 'cultural genocide', 

says lawyer 


Continued from page 2. 

The 16,000 children were 
robbed of their First Nations 
identity when they were 
children, when they couldn’t 
protect themselves, Wilson 
said. 

Canada maintains it was 
working in the best interests of 
the children and within the 
standards and social mores of 
the time. 

Wilson spoke about the 1965 
Canada-Ontario Indian 


Welfare Agreement, giving 
Ontario authority for child 
welfare on-reserve. This 
resulted in the Sixties Scoop, 
“an almost completed cultural 
genocide,” Wilson said. 

The agreement made 
provisions for advice from, and 
consultation with, Indian 
Bands, something that did not 
occur, said Wilson. Canada did 
not honor this part of the 
agreement, and “they almost 
got away with it,” he said. 

An affidavit from Wilmer 


Nadjiwon, who was chief of the 
Chippewas of Nawash during 
that period, attests to this 
failure on the part of the federal 
government. Nadjiwon is now 
95 years old. 

Wilson’s motion for a 
summary judgment essentially 
asked Justice Edward Belobaba 
to decide the case based on the 
evidence the court had before 
it without the need for a full 
trial. Late last month, the 
federal government asked for an 
adjournment of the case to give 


them more time to come up 
with expert testimony. The 
court refused but the plaintiffs 
agreed to the one-day hearing 
on Aug. 23 to present their case. 
The hearing resumes for two 
days starting Dec. 1 . 

Wilson has been working 
with the lawsuit for 1 1 years. 
“It’s been a long walk,” he told 
the court, “and it may be a lot 
longer.” He concluded his 
presentation by turning around 
to face his clients and, on behalf 
of his legal team, he said “We 


apologize for the profound 
harm that you have suffered.” 

The lawsuit is seeking $1.3 
billion in damages. But more 
importantly, many survivors 
agree, they are doing this 
because another Sixties Scoop 
must never be allowed to 
happen again. 

Speaking after court 
adjourned, Wilson said he is 
hopeful that the federal 
government may reach out to 
negotiate for an out-of-court 
settlement. 
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Lawyer charts a path for acknowledgment of 

Indigenous law 


By Andrea Smith 

Windspeaker Contributor 

Aimee Craft’s years of hard 
work are being acknowledged 
this month. Craft is an 
Indigenous lawyer (Anishinaabe 
and Metis) and assistant 
professor at the University of 
Manitoba. She is being 
recognized by Canadian Lawyer 
Magazine as one of its “Top 25 
Most Influential.” 

The magazine received 135 
nominations; then polled 
readers for its final results. There 
are five categories in total, with 
five honorees in each. Craft was 
voted into the “Young 
Influences” category. 

“I knew I had been 
nominated, but there were quite 
a few nominations in the 
category. I actually found out 
the day of... I learned from a 
friend who posted it on 
Facebook,” said Craft. 

“I was pretty excited, but very 
surprised,” she said. 

Craft is being honored for her 
work in “Anishinaabe and 
Canadian Aboriginal law,” 
writes the magazine. She 
specializes in Treaty and 
Aboriginal Rights, as well as 
Environmental and Regulatory 
Law. 

Her lifelong interest in law 
saw her pursue an 
undergraduate degree at the 
University of Manitoba, and a 
law degree at the University of 
Ottawa, then graduate studies in 


law at the University of Victoria. 

“Eve always wanted to, since 
I was a child. I think I have a 
strong sense of inherent justice. 
People have asked ‘Were there 
other lawyers and judges in our 
family... 5 Well not in our 
immediate circle, but distant on 
my father’s side,” she said, 
adding that a book she stumbled 
upon a few years ago helped 
enlighten her further on the 
topic. 

“The book was a published 
oral history from my great- 
grandfather. I didn’t realize his 
father was looked at as an 
adjudicator for a long time. He 
was seen as the person to resolve 
disputes and make fair 
decisions,” she said. 

She also attributes some of her 
passion for justice to her Metis 
side. Craft is a descendent of 
Louis Riel, who was 
instrumental in the creation of 
the Province of Manitoba and 
later hanged for treason against 
the Queen of England (and her 
Canadian-English 
representatives). 

“Obviously Riel was an 
advocate for Metis rights. So it’s 
interesting in terms of the tie to 
family and genealogy, and in 
being well-suited to this type of 
path through family traits,” said 
Craft. 

One of the highlights of 
Craft’s career has been the 
guidelines she helped create and 
establish for dealing with 
Aboriginal Elders and oral 


histories in the courtroom. This 
came to fruition in 2010, and 
without this valuable work, the 
western justice system would 
still omit the perspectives of 
Elders, and overlook what they 
can bring to a trial. 

“We actually brought the 
federal court into the Sagkneeg 
(First Nation) Turtle Lodge and 
the court ended up 
acknowledging that in the past 
we’d worked on the basis of 
common-law, but we are really 
a multi-law country... And 
Indigenous law has a place,” said 
Craft. 

Her latest projects include 
being the Director of Research 
for the National Research 
Centre for Truth and 
Reconciliation, as well as spear- 
heading a project around 
Indigenous (Anishinaabe) law in 
relation to water. Both of these 
keep her busy, though she still 
manages to maintain her 
teaching position at the U of M. 

“I really like it all. My two 
favorite things are working with 
students, and working with 
Elders. I appreciate the energy 
students bring and their 
inquisitive perspective. And I 
enjoy seeing students work with 
Elders, and helping Elders 
communicate their message,” 
said Craft. 

“I think I’m really honored to 
be recognized, but for me it’s 
about the responsibility that 
comes with that and the people 
that I work for,” she said. 
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Siksika Health Services CEO Tyler White with Health Canada 
Minister Jane Philpott. 
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* % 


FOR 

Aboriginal 

PROFESSIONALS 

Are you looking for high quality training that can be applied in your community 
right away? Are you looking for strategies to save time, increase productivity 
and fit within your budget? Let AFOA Canada come to you! 

We are pleased to offer a variety of community workshops designed to address 
key finance, management, leadership and governance issues. These are 
delivered in your community or at a location of your choice. Give your team the 
competitive advantage and provide them with the knowledge and skills needed 
to execute your community's and organizational goals. 






Capacity Development workshops for 

Aboriginal Finance 
& Management 


Capacity Development workshops for 

Elected Aboriginal 

leaders 


Performance measurement and Reporting in 
First nations [2dav$] 

Developing an Effective Management action Plan for 
First Nations [2days] 

Effective Planning, Creation and Implementation of 
Your Trust [2 days] 

an Introduction to Comprehensive Community Planning 
in First Nations [2daysj 
Strategic Planning in First nations [2daysi 
Values and Ethics inthe Aboriginal workplace [2day$i 
an introduction to Community Economic Development 

[ 2 DAYS ] 

Developing Business Plans and Funding Proposals uday] 
new! Retirement planning [2day$] 

Human Resources Management essentials 

module 1- Professional Practice uday] 
module 2- Planning and Staffing hday] 
module 3 - performance management and Employee 
Training and Development hday] 
module 4- Employee Compensation and Benefits mday] 

COMING SOON! NEW! BANKING SERIES 

Banking 101 -The banking Relationship mday] 
banking 201 - Negotiating Credit Facilities with a 
Financial Institution [idayj 

Banking 301 - Financing a major Economic Development 
Projector Infrastructure Project mday] 

Banking 401 - wealth Management [idayj 


The politics of Ethical Decision making 
for Elected Aboriginal Leaders [2day$] 

Demystifying Finance for Elected 
aboriginal Leaders I mday] 

Demystifying Finance for Elected 
Aboriginal Leaders II uday] 

new! first nations 

COMMUNITYGOVERNANCE I [ 1 day ] 

new! first nations 
Governance II mday] 

new! Effective Leadership 

[ 1 DAY ] 


The Politics of 

Ethical Decision 
Making for Elected 
Aboriginal Leaders 

is an absolute must . . 


// 


Diane McRae, CAFM 
MANAGER ADMINISTRATION & FINANCE 

Gitksan Government Commission, BC 


LEARNING WITH PURPOSE. YOU CHOOSE. WE DELIVER. COMMUNITIES WIN. 


/j* AFOA Canada 

^ |p' Building a Community of Professionals 


OOO 


For further information: 

(866) 722-2362 
info@afoa.ca / www.afoa.ca 


Finance » Management » Leadership 


CALL AFOA CANADA TODAY TO BOOK YOUR COMMUNITY WORKSHOP! 
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Eagle Stall represents long journey lor 

Aboriginal soldiers 


By Shari Narine 

Windspeaker Contributor 


PETAWAWA 

Following in the footsteps of 
the Aboriginal soldiers who 
went before him was a 
humbling experience for Master 
Warrant Officer Stanley 
Mercredi. And that he was 
carrying the Eagle Staff as he 
walked those trenches in France 
in early July was a stark 
reminder of how far Aboriginal 
people have come in the 
Canadian Armed Forces. 

“There are things you cant 
put into words because there are 
no words to explain or express 
how important it was for me to 
say for 34 years of military, this 
is the one thing I could say: I 
actually stood in Europe for the 
first time with the Canadian 
Forces Eagle Staff, on behalf of 
the Aboriginal men and women 
of the past, present and future 
of the defence team and the 
sacrifices we actually did for the 
Commonwealth at that time,” 
said Mercredi. 

Mercredi was one of five 
Aboriginal members to 
accompany a contingent of 149 
Canadian Armed Forces 
personnel, who travelled to 
France, to honour the 
contribution of Aboriginal 
peoples from Canada and 
Newfoundland in the First 
World War. July 16 marked the 
1 00 th anniversary of Beaumont- 
Hamel and the Battle of the 
Somme. 

According to Canadian Joint 
Operations Command, more 
than 4,000 Aboriginal people 
served with various Canadian 
units in World War I. More than 
300 died in uniform and 
hundreds more were wounded 
“both in body and in mind.” 

“It was very emotional to 
stand there and listen to the 
piper, the last call, Reveille, the 
Rouse. It was very eerie and then 
hearing O Canada play. It just 
sent shivers right up your 
spine,” said Mercredi, who is a 
member of the Mikisew Cree 
Nation. He became Eagle Staff 
Carrier earlier this year. “It was 
a very humbling experience.” 

The Eagle Staff was 
prominently displayed during 
the parades at Beaumont- 
Hamel on July 1 and at 
Courcelette on July 2, 
representing an old Aboriginal 
tradition now incorporated into 
military ceremony. Among 
those in attendance were Prince 
Charles and Camilla, Duchess 
of Cornwall; retired General 
Rick Hillier; and Canadian 
Veteran Affairs Minister Ken 
Hehr. 

The Canadian Armed Forces 
Eagle Staff is unique, designed 
to represent Aboriginal warrior 



heritage and the military legacy 
of Canadas First Peoples. It 
symbolizes “Many Peoples, One 
Nation” with a Metis sash, a 
narwhal tusk and First Nations 
ash bow. 

For Mercredi, the Eagle Staff 
has represented a personal 
journey that goes beyond 
geography. 

“When I joined the military 
in 1982, it was a very confusing 
time to be an Aboriginal 
member in the military because 
we didn’t have the rights we had 
today,” said Mercredi. He knew 
he had the best of both worlds 
— he “believed” in the Canadian 
flag and in his culture — but 
didn’t know how to be proud of 
both at the same time. 

Mercredi saw the Canadian 
Armed Forces Eagle Staff for the 
first time in 2006. 

“It was like the Holy Grail,” 
he said. 

The Eagle Staff had been 
conceived in 2002 by now- 
retired Chief Petty Officer 
Debbie Eisan and also now- 
retired Petty Officer 2 Chris 
Innis, both of whom are 
Ojibway, as a symbol to unite 
Aboriginal members. 

“From (the Eagle Staff) I was 
able to identify that I should be 
proud of my heritage, that I 
should not be afraid to say £ I’m 
a proud Aboriginal Canadian 
Armed Forces soldier,”’ said 
Mercredi. 

Mercredi serves with the 2 nd 
Regiment, Royal Canadian 
Horse Artillery at CFB 
Petawawa. He is in garrison 
support, managing and 
overseeing the administration of 
civilians working within a 
maintenance company and 2 
Service Battalion. 


Photos: courtesy of Master Warrant Officer Stanley Mercredi 




CANADIAN 
ARMED FORCES 


The Department of National Defence and Canadian Armed Forces (DND/CAF) 

Eagle Staff is the travelling symbol of unity among Aboriginal women and 
men in the defence community. It is a marker of empowerment, pride and 
honour of Aboriginal heritage and reminds us that Canada will never forget 
the legacy of its First Peoples. The Staff represents Aboriginal traditions and 
reinforces the values of indusivity and respect for all members of the 
defence family, both past and present. 

An Eagle carving graces the top of the 
Staff, flying towards the Creator to offei 
the prayers of all those assembled 

Canadian, provincial and territorial 
flags, symbolizing those who share 
this land with us 

The Heart of Ethics, a natural heart- 
shaped marking on the Staff symbolizii 
the seven grandfather teachings of love 
respect honesty, wisdom r truth, 
humility and courage 

A blackened "Veteran's Hand" to honoi 
all those who came before us 

13 eagle feathers representing each 
calendar moon and First Peoples of 
every province and territory 


Veterans Hand 


Canada 


National Defense 
Defence Rationale 


A Metis sash, First Nations ash bow 
and Inuit narwhal tusk, symbolizing 
"Many Peoples, One Nation" 


Veterans and Warriors are specially 
chosen as Eagle Staff Carriers based on 
qualities of honesty, bravery, humility, 
wisdom, integrity and respect for 
First Peoples' traditions 


About the Department of National Defence/Canadian Armed Forces Eagle Staff. 
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Bla Dawn Green [footprints] 
Iskatewizaagegan Elder 

taught sacred ecology 


By Dianne Meili 


Wisdom keepers like the late 
Ogimaamakoons, Ella Dawn 
Green, generously provided 
sacred knowledge to bolster the 
Annishinaabe certainty that 
human beings are more than 
just consumers of the earths 
resources. 

Green joined other 
Iskatewizaagegan (Shoal Lake) 
Elders to speak of 
Gimiinigoowizimin — a term 
that roughly means “keeper of 
the gifts” — in a journal of 
Ethnobiology published in 
2005. They conveyed the idea 
that the gifts given for survival 
are to be, in turn, cared for as a 
moral responsibility. 

This requires establishing a 
relationship with other beings 
in the Creators garden, she said, 
and being aware that 
mistreating them can lead to 
unwelcome incidents, such as 
an illness or misfortune in ones 
own life path. 

In the late 1990s and into 
2000, Green was active in 
naming and explaining uses of 
herbal medicines and plants for 
the University of Manitoba. Just 
as her relatives had shown her 
plants and their uses, she shared 
her knowledge so it could be 
written down and passed on 
generation to generation. 

As a seventh degree 
Midewiwin Faith Keeper, Green 
was relied upon to ensure the 
Annishinaabe language in such 
documents was correct. She was 
a strong advocate for culture 
and language, teaching both to 
youth whenever she had the 
opportunity. 

“She became really active in 
the sacred Mide ceremonies 
during the early ‘60s because 
one of her children was very ill 
and had to be initiated in the 
midewin lodge,” daughter 
Vivian Mandamin explained. 
“It takes years of hard work and 
patience to reach your levels; 
you don’t gain it every season. 
Spirits would come to her to tell 
her it was time to work on her 
next level, and each one 
sometimes took two to three 
years. 

“One of mom’s gifts was to 
give Anishinabek names to 
whomever was searching for a 
spiritual way of life. Towards the 
end of her life she could not 


dream anymore of names. I 
believe now that the Creator was 
already preparing her for her 
journey home.” 

Regional Chief Isadore Day 
attended Iskatewizaagegan 
(Shoal Lake) #39 Independent 
First Nation ceremonies for the 
Elder. On the way to the 
ceremony he saw a bear sitting 
with purpose, calmly staring at 
him “as if to say ‘I was instructed 
by the Great Spirit to be of 
service to my two-legged 
sister’,” he said. 

Chief Day understood the 
bear was a spirit helper to Green, 
and noted she wore a headband 
with the picture of a bear on it 
and that a song to Mukwa (bear) 
was sung during her funeral. 

The late Elder also mentioned 
the bear spirit when she was 
interviewed for the 2012 book 
Sacred Ecology regarding how 
medicinal plant knowledge 
came to the Anishinaabe. 

“The way I started out 
learning about plants is my 
aunties, they used to take me 
out into the bush and show me 
what kind of plants we can use 
for medicine,” she said. “They 
used to tell me that I would be 
carrying on to the next 
generation. And it was so 
important for me to learn all of 
this. And to keep in mind which 
plants Em supposed to pick. 
And there are some poisonous 
plants that I can’t touch. 

“And then some of them 
(medicines) I received through 
dreams. Like I would dream 
about something, you know. 
Especially an old lady or an old 
man would be in my dreams 
telling me all kinds of things. 
But after talking to me, it would 
be like a bird or a four-legged, 
you know, those animals that 
run around and around. That’s 
how they turn when they leave. 
Dreams, visions. Visions would 
be like seeing a bear. Coming 
to me and telling me what the 
purpose of a plant is, giving me 
that medicine. That is how I 
learned.” 

Besides acting as an advisor to 
Regional Chief Day, Green was 
well known for her work over 
the years in education, visiting 
public and Catholic schools in 
the area and passing on her 
wisdom. For 20 years she 


invited students to her yard for 
fall harvest, teaching them to 
cut and smoke wild meat. 

“Everyone I knew who met 
Ella loved to be around her,” 
said Chief Day. “We will miss 
her guidance.” 

Green passed away on June 20 
at the Lake of the Woods 
Hospital at the age of 71, 
surrounded by her family. 

“Our mother was strong and 
she surprised us by getting up 
and walking around after the 
quintuple bypass surgery she 
endured. fBut after this last 
surgery, she didn’t wake up, and 
we were heartbroken,” said 
Mandamin. 

Born in 1945, Green was like 
a mother to her younger sister 
Alice, while her parents Charlie 
and Gertrude were away 
hunting, trapping and fishing. 
Her brothers Robin Sr., Frank 
and Basil also helped to secure 
food for the family. 

“Mom learned a lot of skills 
early on and was pretty 
confident at a young age. She 
loved to go wild rice and 
blueberry picking,” Mandamin 
commented. “She did tell us she 
was one of the children that 
faced a lot of abuse from peers 
and many of her supervisors at 
residential school. She was 
taught how to dance and was a 
member of a top dancing crew 
in her school days, but if she 
missed a step, she was 
punished.” 

Out on the land, Green was 
happiest. She was an expert shot 
with a pellet gun and slingshot, 
and loved to outdo her 
grandsons in partridge hunting, 
even in her later years. 

“She shared the teachings of 
the tikinaagan (cradleboard) 
and how to care for your 
newborn. She brought many 
children into the world as a 
midwife. She would be called 
and then go to wherever she was 
needed. Across Canada, she 
would travel to assist whomever 
needed her — to open 
ceremonies for meetings, 
workshops, trainings or name 
giving. 

“Closer to home, she was 
always assisting our chief and 
council and helped out in many 
of our community programs,” 
Mandamin said. 
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Grassroots community organizer Sign'd Kneve speaking at 
Toronto meeting (hosted by Indigenous Peoples Assembly of 
Canada, Aug. 3 1 . 


By Barb Nahwegahbow 

Windspeaker Contributor 


TORONTO 

For the last several weeks, 
Dwight Dorey, the National 
Chief of the Indigenous Peoples 
Assembly of Canada (IPAC), has 
been hosting meetings for 
Indigenous people living in large 
urban centres and small rural 
settings. 

IPAC was formerly known as 
the Congress of Aboriginal People 
and before that, the Native 
Council of Canada when it was 
founded 45 years ago. 

The purpose of the meetings, 
Dorey said, was to inform people 
about the organization and to get 
feedback about their local issues 
and concerns. IPAC represent 
status, non-status and MEtis 
people, he said. 

“We fought for people to regain 
their status and their rights and 
we told them as they regained 
their status, they could still 
remain active in the 
organization.” 

IPAC will be compiling a 
report for government funders 
containing the priorities 
identified by the communities. 

About 25 people attended the 
meeting at the Toronto Native 
Centre Aug. 3 1 . 

One of his own major 
concerns, said Dorey, is the 
notion of a nation-to-nation 
relationship promised by the 
Prime Minster. 

f “Where do the urban people 
fit within a nation-to-nation 
process? A nation-to-nation 
process is being taken from the 
top down. It means the federal 
government is primarily dealing 
with the Assembly of First 
Nations, Chief (Perry) Bellegarde, 
but also the other chiefs across the 
country.” The fact that 75 per 


cent or more of the 1.4 million 
Aboriginal people in Canada live 
off-reserve raises questions, Dorey 
said. 

“There are so many of our 
people in major urban centres in 
particular who are disconnected. 
They’re telling me that we get no 
representation, no benefits, no 
services from our First Nation. 
I’ve conveyed that message to the 
Prime Minister. A nation-to- 
nation process isn’t necessarily 
going to work for everybody and, 
in particular, for our group.” 

A government-to-government 
relationship is a process that can 
work, Dorey said, and he has been 
in negotiations with the federal 
Minister of Indigenous Affairs. 
The organization had a political 
accord with the federal 
government for 20 years until the 
previous Prime Minister cut off 
the funding, Dorey explained. 
They expect to sign the new 
political accord within the next 
month. 

Skills training, lifelong 
learning, housing and 
homelessness, economic 
development opportunities, and 
health and well-being are some 
priorities identified by 
communities, Dorey said. 

Racism and discrimination, 
however, is right at the top, and, 
“it was surprising, maybe not to 
some, but it was to me,” said 
Dorey. 

He told the Toronto gathering, 
“People are coming to these 
meetings and breaking down into 
tears becausef they’re feeling right 
down at the bottom. There’s no 
more hope, there’s nobody else to 
turn to. I’ve had people come to 
me and thank me and say, we’re 
so happy to have you here because 
never ever has a national chief 
come out to the community to 
talk with us.” 

Continued on page 7. 
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Indigenous rights activist Michael Cheena speaking at meeting hosted by (Indigenous Peoples 
Assembly of Canada, Toronto on Aug. 3 1 . 
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“Travesty and injustice” were the words used 
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On a sweltering August afternoon, tourists stroll 
languidly inside the flint-studded walls of Old Fort 
Erie in southern Ontario, examining cannons and 
perusing interpretive displays. 

The pastoral surroundings belie the fact this is 
Canada’s bloodiest battlefield; 204 years ago these 
grounds rang out with black powder shots and, 
during the height of the war, the blast of an 
exploding powder magazine killed almost 400 men 
instantly. 

Fighting for the Americans against the British 
during the War of 1 81 2 was a Seneca warrior 
named Red Jacket, who took his name for a highly- 
favoured embroidered coat given him years earlier 
by the English, who employed him as a messenger. 
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Gas line protest shuts down installation: 
Leaders worry members' heat will be cut 



Corinne Tooshkenig with eagle feather 


PHOTOS: COLIN GRAF 



Protestors Corinne Tooshkenig and Marie Short with Chief Dan Miskokomon of Walpole Island 
at the sacred fire speaking circle on Monday Aug. 29. 


By Colin Graf 

Windspeaker Contributor 


WALPOLE ISLAND, Ont. 

Protestors at Walpole Island 
First Nation along the St. Clair 
River in Ontario blocked a 
construction crew from their 
territory today, putting 
completion of a natural gas line 
in jeopardy. 

Around 20 members of the 
community, also known as 
Bkejwanong Unceded Territory, 
along with non-Native allies, 
blocked the islands only access 
route to stage an information 
picket Monday morning. 

Workers preparing to continue 
installation of the pipeline were 
told by Union Gas the days work 
was cancelled after protestors 
gathered before 7 a.m. on the 
bridge connecting Walpole to the 
mainland. 

The pipeline opponents believe 
drilling under the Snye River, 
which branches off the St. Clair, 
could endanger the river water. 

All local traffic was allowed 
through, and protestors moved 
two vehicles blocking the bridge 
to the Island after police arrived. 

Walpole Chief Dan 
Miskokomon called an 
emergency band council meeting, 
which was cut short when some 
of the picketers walked into the 
meeting room. Later at a sacred 
fire started by the protestors, 
Miskokomon said the gas line is 
needed because the cost of 
heating homes by electricity is so 
great that island residents and 
businesses have racked up $4 
million in arrears on their heating 
bills in recent years. 

He said Union Gas may cancel 
the project if there are any more 
delays. 

Company spokesperson John 
Bonin agreed the company 
cannot wait more than another 
week or two for chief and council 
to “provide safety and security so 
our employees can continue to 
operate.” 

The technique of “horizontal 
drilling” that would be employed 
to cross under the river is a proven 
technology used all across North 
America, he told Windspeaker in 
an interview on Walpole Island. 

Union Gas officials were 
surprised when two 
grandmothers from the island 
spurred a protest movement by 
grabbing on to company 
machinery and refusing to leave 
when work began Aug. 8, Bonin 
said. 

Union Gas experts attended 
several community meetings held 
by band administration over the 
last year to explain details of the 
projects to community members. 

However, some band members 
say they were not properly 
informed about the open house 
meetings, or about the 
construction. 

Earlier this month, 
grandmother Marie Short said a 


notice about the start of the work 
arrived in island mailboxes the 
day after work was scheduled to 
start. ft Other band members 
also stated the notice arrived late. 

“We want a referendum. We 
want the people to have a say,” 
grandmother Corinne 

Tooshkenig told her supporters 
while preparing to enter the 
Council Chamber Monday. 

Tooshkenig began the protest 
when she and her friend Short 
went to the start of construction. 
They wanted to offer tobacco and 


pray when the ground-breaking 
ceremony took place. 

The workers started a machine 
behind them and Corinne “just 
grabbed on and prayed,” Short 
remembered. “I turned around 
and she was crying.” 

Corinne’s crying was “the cry 
of Mother Earth,” she told the 
council and audience. Tooshkenig 
told her to go “get help. Get the 
grandmas.” 

The protestors may get their 
chance for a community vote on 
the project, according to Chief 


Miskokomon. 

In an interview, he said he will 
propose a community 
consultation take place within the 
Union Gas timeframe of two 
weeks. 

The matter will be discussed at 
the band council meeting 
Tuesday night. 

His offer was greeted cautiously 
by Theo Blackbird-John, a chief 
organizer of the protest 
movement at Walpole. 

If only the pro-gas side gets to 
present their opinions by flyers or 


at a meeting, that would not be 
fair, Blackbird-John said.f He 
wants equal time and access for 
the opponents during any 
community consultation. 

Protestors also oppose natural 
gas because it is obtained by 
“fracking,” a process which 
pumps high-pressure water mixed 
with chemicals underground to 
force the gas to the surface, they 
say. 

Many problems are associated 
with fracking in the United 
States, such as neurological illness 
and birth defects in families near 
the fracking zones, Blackbird- 
John told council earlier in 
August. 

He said Islanders are sensitive 
to using fracked gas because their 
island is on top of the third-largest 
shale gas deposit in North 
America, the same type of rock 
formation as those where fracking 
is taking place in the United 
States. 

“The next thing you know they 
will be asking to brack here,” he 
warned council. 

The gas and petroleum 
industry is a “dying sector,” and 
Walpole should be looking at 
renewable energy sources, he said. 

At the protest site Monday, 
Blackbird-John said opponents 
are concerned that the wording 
in a band document says the 
federal government reserves rights 
to drill on the Walpole land, 
leaving the island vulnerable to 
companies who want to explore 
for gas there. 

Defending the gas line, 
Councillor Bill Tooshkenig told 
band members earlier in August 
he supports the gas line because 
its too expensive to heat homes 
with electric heat. 

“Em concerned people will get 
cut off. We have 300 people not 
paying (their electricity bills) 
because they cant afford it, and 
electricity is going up,” he said. 
Adding the gas line will save a lot 
of expense heating the 
community’s school and will 
make it cheaper to dry grain at 
the Islands Tahgahoning farming 
company. 

The farming corporation will 
save over $200,000 in the first 
year of the gas line, according to 
a news release by the Council in 
July 2015. 

The Walpole council 
approached Union Gas many 
years ago to get gas service to the 
island to help reduce energy costs 
for residents and community 
services, said Union Gas 
spokesperson Andrea Stass, but 
the high expense of the project 
was a hurdle. 

Now the project has been 
started because the federal 
government has committed 
money, she said. 

Construction will cost around 
$1.4 million and will take four to 
six months, so if the work is 
delayed for long, winter weather 
could be a problem, Stass 

admitte<continued on page 16 . 
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Imperial No More: 
On the front line 


“This is an occupation,” announces a 
member of the Secwepemc Women’s Warrior 
Society as a group of about five people storm 
the offices of Imperial Metals in Vancouver Aug. 
9. 

There is a crush at the entrance as 
employees attempt to stem the tide of other 
occupiers entering their space. They place their 
bodies in front of the door. Holding the door 
closed is Imperial Metals President Brian 
Kynoch. The glass surrounding the door rattles 
as the protesters begin to bang on it. 

“Just call the police,” someone says. 

“Call the shareholders, investors of Imperial 
Metals,” a protester shouts. A woman screams 
“You should be ashamed of yourselves. ... Clean 
up your mess.” 

The mess is the millions of cubic metres of 
metals-laden silt that contaminates Hazeltine 
Creek, Polley Lake and Quesnel Lake from the 
Mount Polley tailings pond breach that occurred 
two years ago on Aug. 4, 2014, the protesters 
say. 

“Open the door. What are you afraid of?” 

An employee calls what is happening 
“ridiculous”. An occupier points repeatedly at 
Kynoch: “You have power. You have a 
responsibility to speak to the people.” 

The man says he will go outside. And another 
asks the woman to listen, saying the president 
is not going “to endanger the employees of this 
company.” The protester scoffs. 

“The land is in danger. The community is in 
danger.” An alarm goes off, reports a woman 
as she turns to the camera. The protest is being 
broadcast live to Facebook. 

“I’ll go outside,” Kynoch says, again. 

An accusation flies. The group had 
blockaded the Mount Polley site Aug. 4, marking 
the second anniversary of the breach, not letting 
employees into the site at shift change while 
escorting employees out, one car at a time. One 
of the employees gets frustrated and “plows” 
his car through the women, sending one over 
the roof, she tells us. 

Sacheen Seitcham of Ahousaht territory, 
where Imperial Metals has interests, is taken to 
the hospital. She accuses the Williams Lake 
RCMP of racism for not taking down her 
statement about the incident. She says the 
sergeant spoke rudely to her, and was 
threatening, telling her he could charge her with 
mischief if she didn’t leave the station. 

Seitcham insists that the incident is vehicular 
assault. Because the RCMP wouldn’t take her 
statement, it was a violation of her human rights. 
She contacts a lawyer and they attend the 
Kamloops detachment to give a statement there. 
It will be pursued, she tells Windspeaker. 

At Imperial Metals in Vancouver the 
occupation continues. “Let us in. Let us in,” the 
protesters outside begin to chant. 

“Brian Kynoch, the president of Imperial 
Metals, holding the door so people cannot come 
in and voice their concerns,” a woman declares. 
“They come in our territory. They invade our 
home.” 

“Legally,” an employee argues. 

“No, not legally. It’s Native land.” 

Imperial Metals is told to stay the hell out of 
First Nations’ territories. The discussion 
degenerates into name calling and foul 
language. Then, a cogent articulation of the 
protesters’ concerns is leveled. 

“Imperial Metals has come into our 
homelands, our unceded Indigenous territory of 
the Secwepemc people. They have destroyed 
our water, have destroyed our salmon spawning 
grounds, have injured women, have attacked 
our way of life. Imperial Metals must be shut 
down. This is the message to all the investors, 
to all the shareholders of Imperial Metals, and 
of the world, that Imperial Metals is not welcome 
in our territory. Imperial Metals does not have 
Indigenous consent to operate in our territories.” 

And for a few moments the room goes quiet, 


except for a rhythmic beat, perhaps against the 
glass of the office, or maybe on a small hand- 
drum. It’s hard to tell from the video. 

Vancouver police show up and begin to jostle 
with the protesters, who make a wall and start 
to sing the Woman’s Warrior Song. 

We can’t see the police numbers. We were 
told there were 30 officers, who, it’s been said, 
forced their way out of the elevators “pretty 
violently.” That’s not what we see. In one video, 
one of the protesters said there were 20. We 
can count six. But in a second video, the skirmish 
is intense, with police shoving protesters to the 
ground, pushing them, holding them down. 

“Two arrests,” reports a protester, but in all 
there were four. The glass begins to buckle and 
crack against the weight of the people outside 
forced up against it. An Imperial Metals 
employee pulls a protester inside away from the 
window, “so she doesn’t get hurt,” he says to 
another occupier. He can’t resist a dig though. 
“Unlike you,” he says, “I actually have a 
conscience.” 

Everybody now seems to be on their phones. 

“Facebook live,” a protester inside yells 
through the office glass to the police. “Watch 
your conduct.” 

Accusations of assault are being hurled 
about. 

“Ma’am,” says a police officer now inside the 
office. 

“Stop the police terrorism,” the woman 
responds. 

The camera swings around wildly as the 
women are told they are trespassing and are 
“kicked out.” 

But they aren’t done yet. They take their 
protest to the Mining Association of B.C. 

“You are now being evicted.” It’s said through 
a bullhorn. 

A curmudgeon of an old man greets them. 
“Getoutta here,” he says, pointing aggressively 
at the door, and the women quickly surround 
him. He’s shouting. They’re shouting. “You’re not 
Canadian,” he says to one of the protesters. 

Much of what comes next is inaudible over 
the din, though Seitcham asserts he calls them 
‘dirty toxic Natives with runny noses.’ We can 
kind of make out the words ‘snotty nose’. 

“Bugger off,” he says as he retreats into an 
office, closing the door behind him. 

“Racist, racist,” the women shout. 

Again voices are raised when a 
representative of the association is sent out to 
meet the protesters. In no time, they are again 
escorted to a door, which is immediately locked 
behind them. 

It’s hard to say what was achieved in the 
morning of Aug. 9. It is certain that respectful 
dialogue was a victim. Accusations of 
aggression have been leveled at all sides. Direct 
action can be unpleasant, and though it requires 
courage, its energy can twist quickly out of 
control. 

It’s an important component of a multi- 
pronged strategy in tackling difficult concerns, 
however, including the protection of lands, 
waters and creatures from a very dangerous 
industry that has done irreparable harm 
worldwide. 

Imperial Metals can be assured that the 
experience Aug. 9 was just a beginning, just a 
taste of what the corporation is up against. We’re 
told that a movement called Imperial No More 
will up the pressure against the company. 

While the women warriors says they are 
“really, picking up the pace” on their protests, 
the Tsilhqot’in tribes have filed a Notice of Civil 
Claim against the Imperial Metals, other 
companies, as well as the province of British 
Columbia for its own breach — of “reasonable 
standards of inspection and regulation.” But 
Tsilhqot’in has also extended an offer to sit 
around the table for discussions, an alternative 
to battling it out in the courts. 

Windspeaker 


[ rants and raves ] 

News Briefs 



Step taken towards economic reconciliation 

The arm of the Assembly of First Nations in British Columbia 
(BCAFN) signed a Memorandum of Understanding with the BC 
Business Council Sept. 6 which outlines an economic 
development partnership between First Nations and business 
leaders in the province. 

It focuses on providing a remedy for the negative economic 
and social outcomes for First Nations in B.C. 

Regional Chief Shane Gottfriedson and Premier Christy Clark 
also announced the commitment of $2.5 million over three years 
to support the BCAFN’s Sustainable Economic Development 
Strategy. The funding will support environmentally-responsible 
economic development as B.C. Nations develop economic 
opportunities. 

“The British Columbia Assembly of First Nations continues 
to work with First Nations to develop our sustainable economic 
development and fiscal relations strategy, however, in order to 
advance reconciliation, we must continue to build bridges,” said 
Gottfriedson in press statement. 

“It’s not my role to administer this strategy, but to help 
communicate, educate, and advocate for First Nations to 
develop as they see fit. We must work together to ensure more 
positive, constructive, and meaningful relationships with 
government and industry, and in turn, we must work together 
as First Nations governments to address the poverty in our 
communities that has sadly become commonplace. It is time 
for us to start managing wealth rather than administering 
poverty.” 

Gottfriedson is also scheduled to meet with provincial Cabinet 
ministers this week. 



Joel Ground and daughter Ashley Callingbull 


Enoch Cree Nation contestants make The Amazing Race 
Canada finale 

Joel Ground and Ashley Callingbull are among the three 
finalists in this season’s The Amazing Race Canada. On 
Tuesday night, they placed second, securing themselves a spot 
in next week’s finale. Winning would earn them $250,000. The 
father-daughter duo from the Enoch Cree Nation started last 
night’s leg in fourth place and battled their way upwards to finish 
in second. Said Ground after securing a spot in the finale, “I 
know that we’re going to win it and we’re going to win it for each 
other and for our people.” Ground and Callingbull are the first 
Indigenous contestants for The Amazing Race Canada, which 
is about to conclude its fourth season. 


Do you have a rant or a rave? 
Criticism or praise? 

E-mail us at: letters@ammsa.com 
follow on twitter: @windspeakernews 
read on facebook: /windspeakernews 
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Deline people out from under Mian Act 


By Shari Narine 

Windspeaker Contributor 


YELLOWKNIFE 

On Sept. 1 a long sought-after 
dream will be realized by the 
Deline people of the Northwest 
Territories: They will be self- 
governing. 

“When the process of 
negotiation began, our chief 
negotiator said, ‘Oh, it will take 
a couple of years and it would 
be done,’ and then it took us 20 
years. It was back and forth. It 
took a long process,” said 
Raymond Tutcho, who will 
become the first leader of the 
Deline Got’ine government. 

Negotiations began in 1995 
based on the land claim 
agreement, which gave the Sahtu 
Dene and Metis the right to self- 
government. Transition to self- 


government began two years ago 
after membership voted 83 per 
cent in favour of ratifying the 
final agreement. 

In 2015, the federal and 
territorial governments passed 
legislation to recognize the 
Deline Final Self-Government 
Agreement. In just a few days 
time, the Deline will no longer 
be governed by the Indian Act. 

“Any First Nation that finds a 
way and means to move beyond 
the Indian Act is a positive step. 
Thats their inherent right to self- 
determination that’s being 
respected and followed,” said 
National Chief Perry Bellegarde, 
of the Assembly of First Nations. 

The Deline Got’ine 
government will be a unique 
blend of community-based 
Indigenous/public government. 
All members of the Deline First 
Nation Band and land claim 


beneficiaries, registered with the 
Deline Land Corporation, will 
be Deline First Nation citizens. 

This will include not only the 
approximately 500 people living 
in the region, but the roughly 
1,000 members spread across 
Canada. 

“I am excited and my people 
are excited because it’s one of a 
kind in Canada,” said Tutcho. 

The Deline Got’ine 
government will initially take on 
the responsibilities of and power 
held by the Charter Community, 
the Deline Land Corporation 
and the Deline First Nation 
Band. 

It will also be responsible for 
many of its own programs and 
services, along with determining 
how Deline Got’ine language 
and culture, customs, traditions 
and spiritual practices will be 
preserved and promoted. 


“We can create our own 
Aboriginal Dene laws regarding 
our own government, and we 
have to reflect on some of the 
values of the traditional way of 
working with our own people,” 
said Tutcho. 

Other responsibilities for the 
Deline Got’ 1 n(’ government will 
be phased in after that. 

Funding for the new 
government will be shared 
between Deline Got’ine, Canada 
and the Government of the 
Northwest Territories. A five- 
year financial agreement is in 
place. Funding will be adjusted 
over time as the Deline Got’ine 
government takes on more 
responsibilities. 

“I think it’s a plan that other 
Aboriginal organizers can look 
at,” said Tutcho. 

Tutcho, who was elected June 
6, along with six other members, 


to form the governing council 
has a two-year term. The next 
election will see four-year terms 
established. 

The Define Got’ine 
government also has 
representatives from the Elders 
council, justice council and 
Beneficiaries Board. 

The Beneficiaries Board is 
separate from the Deline Got’ine 
government and will make 
decisions on how land claim 
money, assets and rights are used 
and managed. 

Deline will host celebrations 
to mark the new governance 
from Sept. 6 to Sept. 8. The first 
annual Define Lenats’ehde 
Dzene (community gathering) 
will take place on Sept. 7 and will 
include officials from the 
governments of Canada and the 
N.W.T., and the Define 
government leaders. 


On Skirt Shaming — Another perspective 

[guest column] 


By Ruth Hopkins 

Guest Columnist 

Windspeaker.com recently 
featured commentary by Drew 
Hayden Taylor entitled ‘The 
Shame of Skirt Shaming.’ 

In it, readers are forced to 
endure the bitter tirade of a male 
author who seeks to shame 
traditional practitioners of 
Native ways, including Elders 
and medicine people, for strictly 
adhering to centuries-old 
ceremonial protocol that requires 
women to cover themselves while 
participating in sacred rites 
passed down over millennia. 

In a rather patriarchal tone, 
Mr. Taylor decided that he must 
speak for Native women who, he 
feels, are being inconvenienced 
by having to change clothes pre- 
sacrament. He refers to our 
sacred women’s teachings as 
“controversial” and a “dress code” 
of “rigid etiquette.” 

From his stance, “skirt 
shaming” is a downright 
epidemic and Native women 
should take a page from white 
feminists and be up in arms, 
rebelling against the very 
ceremonial circles their own 


grandmothers fought and died to 
protect. 

He makes a variety of 
assumptions, equating covering 
ourselves during ceremony to 
assimilation, residential schools 
and Christianity. 

In my opinion, this is 
assimilationist trash. For one, in 
order for the standpoint to carry 
validity, it should have been 
written by a Native woman. Mr. 
Taylor is not a Native woman, 
nor a Two Spirit. The wearing of 
skirts and dresses in ceremony 
does not impact him directly, nor 
is it part of his spiritual 
instruction as a man. 

His piece comes across as a 
hetero-patriarchal westerner 
examining traditional Native 
practices through a colonial lens. 
Also, the topic of modesty, 
especially in day-to-day dress, 
should be addressed separately 
from ceremonial dress. 

I am Oceti Sakowin (Great 
Sioux Nation), Dakota and 
Lakota. I practice traditional 
ways. Medicine people or even 
random Dakota/Lakota men 
have never said anything negative 
about how I dress, and believe 
me, outside of ceremony, I wear 


whatever I want. 

At Dakota/Lakota ceremonies, 
women who come wear skirts or 
dresses. If a woman wants to 
come and doesn’t have a skirt or 
dress, another woman in the 
circle lends her one. 

I’ve done it a dozen times. 
Towels and wraps can also be 
worn to some ceremonies 
instead of a dress or skirt. I wore 
a towel wrapped around my 
waist during my name giving 
ceremony. For inipi (sweat 
lodge), I wear a skirt. 

Wearing a skirt has nothing to 
do with patriarchy. Feminists can 
miss me with that. Our 
grandmothers wore skirts and 
dresses in ceremony long before 
Native children were stolen and 
placed in residential and 
boarding schools to kill the 
Indian and save the man. It’s 
about honoring the power of a 
woman. We have our own 
medicine, and it is stronger than 
any medicine that men possess. 
We have been given the power 
of creation. Within our wombs 
is a door to the other side. 

Among my people, women 
have their own ceremonies too, 
where men don’t even enter. It’s 


about respecting our ancestors 
and ourselves. We also have rules 
about the menstrual cycle. It 
should also be noted that 
according to our belief system, 
women don’t have to go to sweat 
lodge ceremony. We have our 
own internal means of 
purification. 

Men, women and children do 
attend sweat together sometimes 
these days, and being clothed is 
important to avoid misconduct 
or allegations of misconduct. If 
anyone tells you to enter a sweat 
with others while nude, run. 
There are fake shamans and 
charlatans who prey on those 
who are new to ceremony. 

In a recent piece I did for 
Indian Country Today Media 
Network, I exposed one such 
individual who was not only 
lying about being a Lakota 
medicine man, but also about 
being Native altogether. This 
man and his “church” have since 
been condemned as false by the 
real Native American Church, 
and it was also uncovered that 
he was involved in a prostitution 
ring where he used ceremony as 
a cover for his acolytes to turn 
tricks. 


On a personal note I also 
believe there is something to be 
said for humility and obedience 
to our sacred rites and what 
White Buffalo Calf Woman 
taught. Our sacred rites and 
instructions were not given to us 
by a man, Mr. Taylor. They were 
entrusted to us by White Buffalo 
Calf Woman herself, fwho also 
wore a dress. She even vaporized 
a man for looking at her 
disrespectfully. I follow her. If I 
walked into a ceremony and saw 
people dressed inappropriately I 
would assume that the ancestors 
won’t come and I would leave. 

If outsiders don’t approve of 
our ceremonies and refuse to 
keep protocol, they are welcome 
to leave and practice something 
else. Assimilationist men like Mr. 
Taylor who sit in judgment of 
traditional Native women with 
a condescending attitude serve as 
a reminder of why we are so 
hesitant to share our ways with 
others. You will not colonize and 
exploit our ceremonies to serve 
your own ego. 

Editors note: This column was 
originally pub i shed at 
www.sovereignbodies.com on 
Aug 3. 


Every single Windspeaker article ever published 

(well, almost) 

is now available on our online archives at: 

www.ammsa.com 

The archives are free to search and read. 
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Cindy Gladue remembered as appeal court 

considers arguments 



PHOTO: SHARI NARINE 

Kate Quinn, executive director of the Centre to End All Sexual Exploitation, speaks out and is joined by those seeking justice for Cindy Gladue and other 
murdered Indigenous women. 


By Shari Narine 

Windspeaker Contributor 


EDMONTON 

“Travesty and injustice” were 
the words used Monday 
morning by the legal director of 
the Womens Legal Education 
and Action Fund as she joined 
with other organizations, and 
about a dozen people, to mark 
the appeal of the man acquitted 
in the brutal death of Cindy 
Gladue. 

Bradley Barton, an Ontario 
truck driver, was charged in the 
June 22, 2011, death of Gladue, 
a sex trade worker. Last year, a 
jury found Barton not guilty of 
second degree murder, 
accepting that Gladue’s death 


was due to consensual rough 
sex. 

“We can try and have some 
impact on how this justice 
system works — or it doesn’t 
work — for Indigenous women 
and their families,” said Kim 
Stanton with LEAF. 

LEAF and the Institute for 
the Advancement of Aboriginal 
Women were granted 
intervener status in the Gladue 
case. However, both 
organizations were only allowed 
to submit written arguments. 

Stanton says LEAF and 
IAAW’s submissions to the 
three-judge panel are 

“arguments about the 

importance of treating 

Indigenous women with the 
dignity and justice they 


deserve.” 

Muriel Stanley Venne, 
president of IAAW, says the 
Canadian justice system 
“dehumanized and devalued” 
Gladue by displaying and 
analyzing parts of her body in 
the court room. 

“The court failed to consider 
her dignity, the dignity of her 
family or any Indigenous 
perspectives or customary laws 
for caring for the dead,” said 
Stanley Venne. 

“The fight for dignity and 
respect has just begun,” she 
vowed. 

The appeal court has set aside 
90 minutes to hear arguments 
this morning, says Stanton. She 
does not expect a decision will 
come down today. 


Both Stanton and Stanley 
Venne are “hopeful” Barton’s 
acquittal will be overturned. But 
hopeful doesn’t mean optimistic. 

Stanton says “the best we can 
ask for in this court system” is 
that the judges carefully read the 
material that both her 
organization and IAAW have 
presented. 

“Doubtful” is how Stanley 
Venne feels about a change in 
verdict. 

Outside the court house steps, 
supporters clutched a report 
entitled, “Our Breaking Point: 
Canada’s violation of rights in 
life and death.” 

The report, a combined effort 
of a number of organizations 
including IAAW and the Stolen 
Sisters and Brothers Awareness 


Movement, focused on Gladue’s 
treatment and states, “We also 
express the outrage that was 
sparked by these injustices and 
place this outrage in the context 
of long-standing cries of 
resistance in a country that 
insists on perceiving itself in 
humanitarian terms, but 
continues to violate the human 
rights of Indigenous peoples. We 
document how Canada 
perpetuates and excuses ongoing 
violence against First Nations, 
MEtis, and Inuit women. 

“The aim is to put this 
outrage, this breaking point, in 
the context of the many reports, 
inquiries, and international 
appeals that all point to systemic 
inequalities and ongoing 
colonial relations.” 


Racism top of the concerns raised on grassroots tour 


Continued from page 2. 

Michael Cheena, an 
Indigenous rights activist, was 
disappointed in the turnout for 
the meeting. “We’re supposed to 
have 65,000 Aboriginal people 
in Toronto,” he said. 

Reading from a prepared 
statement, Cheena said 
organizing in urban areas has 
been a challenge. 

“The AFN has been almost 
irrelevant,” he said. Frustration 
is growing, said Cheena, over 
which laws and which level of 


government has jurisdiction 
over First Nations in urban 
areas. 

“We have always desired to 
retain our rightful place in our 
homeland,” he said. “The 
Indigenous Peoples Assembly of 
Canada has to incorporate 
grassroots Aboriginal input and 
participation at roundtable 
discussions with Canada.” 

“We feel disenfranchised, the 
people that live off reserve,” said 
Jason from Hiawatha First 
Nation. Funding is geared to 


First Nations on reserve, but in 
the meantime there are problems 
that need to be addressed in 
Toronto. This includes housing 
and the need for mental health 
programming, he said. 

Sigrid Kneve, one of the 
organizers of this spring’s Occupy 
INAC Toronto, spoke about her 
group’s outreach work with the 
homeless. There’s definitely a 
need for more affordable housing 
in Toronto, she said. You have to 
connect with the grassroots 
through social media, Kneve told 


Dorey, saying she and others had 
only learned about the meeting 
the day before. 

Some of the women in 
attendance at the meeting have 
been doing the work that the 
chiefs should have been doing 40 
years ago, said Missing and 
Murdered Indigenous Women 
(MMIW) advocate John Fox. 
JThe credit goes to them for 
whatever advancements have 
been made on child welfare and 
MMIW in this community, he 
said. 


“I take my direction from the 
grassroots, from the women,” he 
said, “not from the chiefs or the 
government.” 

Fox reiterated Kneve’s 
message. 

“Get on Facebook and 
Twitter,” Fox told Dorey. “You 
can ask us to support you, ask 
us to get involved with you. 
Don’t cut us out... right now, 
you’re slowly making your way 
through this forest and you got 
a lot of people that don’t like you, 
especially the chiefs.” 
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Bennett ennounces 
flow of money to 
First Nations 
education 


At the official opening of the 
new Chief Crowfoot 
Elementary School at Siksika 
Nation this afternoon, Minister 
of Indigenous and Northern 
Affairs Canada Carolyn 
Bennett announced that 
$286.4 million has begun to 
flow into primary and 
secondary First Nations 
education. The money comes 
from $2.6 billion in funding for 
First Nations education 
announced in Budget 2016. 
Communities will begin to see 
the benefits of these 


investments, including targeted 
funding for language and 
culture, special needs education 
and literacy and numeracy this 
school year. “Today we take 
another step in addressing the 
Truth and Reconciliation 
Commissions calls to action, as 
we work together with First 
Nations to support their goals 
and our commitments for a 
quality education system. These 
investments are an important 
first step as we map out the way 
forward together,” said Bennett 
in a statement. 


Check out our current 
online career listings... 

• Director - Youth Care Home 

• Food Service Supervisor 

• Program Facilitator 

• Community Youth Worker 

• Mechanic 
• Cook 

• Farm Labourer 

• Senior Underwriter 

• Long Haul Trucker 

• Project Coordinator 

• Reporter / Journalist 
• Community Nurse 

www.ammsa.com 
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REGISTER ONLINE TODAY 


BC INDIGENOUS 

FUNDING CONFERENCE 


If you provide funding to 
Indigenous organizations and you 
are interested in presenting, this 
conference is for you! 


Looking for funding? Learn about 
available funding, strategies to 
increase revenue, and 
diversify funding sources! 


The BC Indigenous Funding Conference supporting Indigenous initiatives aims to support Indigenous 
peoples and communities by bringing together federal and provincial funders, private and public 
foundations and corporations to make presentations on funding opportunities for Indigenous 

organizations. 

FUNDIN6-CONFERENCE.BCAAFC.COM 


SEPTEMBER 21-23, 2016 Th RICHMOND, BC 


Contact Della Preston 
dpreston@bcaafc.com 


1-250-383-5522 ext. 210 
1-800-990-2432 ext. 210 


Empowering Indigenous Nations & Reconciling 
with Canadians for a Meaningful Shared 

Future 

'PnmUt & £minat £etles #h 

Tsllhqot'ln & Its Implications for 
Energy, Environment & Indigenous 
Business Relations 

* ** r^jjQMp | ■" g jf - 1 1 ■ fH 

, * October 17 - 18, 2016 

Grey Eagle Casino, Tsuli T'ina Nation, Treaty 7 Territory 


Keynote Speakers 

October 17 


Grand Chief Edward John 

First Nations Summit Group, B. C. 
First Nations 

M a rg a reVM c C uaig- B $ 

Minister of Energy, Alberta 


Keynote Speakers 

October 18 


'^Wab Kinew ■* 

MLA for Fort Rouge, 
Winnipeg, MB. 

CffTof Tony Alexix 

Alexis Nakota Sioux Nation 


For full information & registration contact: 
Bear Robe Management Consulting Inc. 

( 403 ) 681-8257 ~ 

or at the website: 


.com 


To receive free digital editions of Windspeaker 

- just register your email: 
subscribe@ammsa.com 
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AFN supports tribe's tight against pipeline 
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The Assembly of First Nations 
is standing in support of the 
Standing Rock Sioux 
Reservation’s fight against 
construction of Dakota Access 
Pipeline across their traditional 
territory. 

Manitoba Regional Chief 
Kevin Hart, co-chair of the 
Climate Change and 
Environment Chiefs 

Committee and portfolio holder 
for alternative/green energy, 
joined international human 
rights experts and Indigenous 
leaders to speak out against the 
lack of meaningful consultation 


with Standing Rock Sioux prior 
to the pipeline’s development. 

“The call of the Standing 
Rock Sioux has echoed across 
Turtle Island. Now it is up to us 
to respond by standing up to 
defend these precious waters 
and sacred lands,” said Hart. 
“It’s no coincidence that 
opposition to this pipeline is 
mounting. This pipeline would 
travel through the Standing 
Rock Sioux Tribe’s ancestral 
lands and pass within a half a 
mile of its current reservation. 
Indigenous peoples make the 
least impact on the 


environment, and yet we are the 
first to experience the impact of 
climate change.” 

Dakota Access Pipeline is a 
$3.8 billion megaproject in the 
United States. Thousands of 
Indigenous and non-Indigenous 
supporters from across the 
Canada-U.S. border have come 
to the aid of Standing Rock 
Sioux to help protect their lands 
and waters from potential 
environmental damage. 

“No pipeline construction 
should ever begin until 
Indigenous rights and human 
rights are upheld and the 


Indigenous peoples have 
provided their free, prior and 
informed consent consistent 
with the United Nations 
Declaration on the Rights of 
Indigenous Peoples,” said AFN 
National Chief Perry Bellegarde. 

“The Standing Rock Sioux are 
demanding that their rights, 
their people and their 
traditional territories be 
respected. I offer my support to 
them and to all those standing 
with them to protect the land, 
water, and sacred burial grounds 
of the Standing Rock Sioux, and 
I thank my colleague Regional 


Chief Hart for being there on 
behalf of the AFN.” 

The Standing Rock Sioux 
have sued the U.S. federal 
government, and are seeking an 
injunction against the U.S. 
Army Corps of Engineers, 
which authorized the pipeline’s 
construction despite the Tribe 
stating that the environmental 
assessment did not take the 
health, well-being or spiritually 
significant sites (such as burial 
grounds) into consideration 
while choosing the pipeline’s 
crossing route, reads a press 
statement. 


Chief is on a mission to repatriate Beothuk remains 


By Shari Narine 

Windspeaker Contributor 


MIAWPUKEK FIRST 
NATION, Nfld. 

It is Miawpukek First Nation 
Chief Mi’sel Joe’s wish that 
“when” the remains of two 
Beothuk people — one a chief — 
are returned by the National 
Museums Scotland that he travel 
with them back to Canada. 

Recently, that wish got a boost 
when the Canadian government 
got involved. 

“To have the federal 
government come onside, I 
think that’s an incredible giant 
step in making sure that this 
does happen,” said Joe. 

Heritage Minister Melanie 
Joly has sent a formal request to 
Dr. Gordon Rintoul, director of 
National Museums Scotland, 


asking that the remains of 
Demasduit, and her husband 
Chief Nonosabasut, be returned 
to Newfoundland and Labrador. 

Demasduit and Nonosabasut, 
along with associated funeral 
objects, were removed by 
explorer William Cormack 
during his 1828 visit to the 
burial site. 

Joly’s letter is only the latest 
support Joe has received in his 
efforts to repatriate the remains. 
In June 20 1 5, a letter requesting 
repatriation came from 
provincial Aboriginal Affairs 
Minister Keith Russell. That 
same month, Bonavista- 
Gander-Grand Falls - Windsor 
MP Scott Simms tabled a 
private member’s motion in the 
House of Commons calling on 
the government to seek 
repatriation. 

In April 2016, a private 


member’s motion was made in 
the Newfoundland-Labrador 
House of Assembly by member 
Tracey Perry (District of 
Fortune Bay-Cape La Hune) 
calling for repatriation of the 
remains “so that they may be 
laid to rest with dignity.” 

Support has also come from 
the Assembly of First Nations, 
Atlantic Policy Congress and 
Innu Nation. 

It’s been a years-long battle for 
Joe, who first flew to Edinburgh 
three years ago and wasn’t even 
able to see the remains. 

“I didn’t have a really good 
reception the first time around,” 
he said. But before leaving he 
laid the groundwork for his next 
trip. 

A year later, Joe returned and 
was able to perform a sweetgrass 
ceremony over the remains. 
While Joe requested privacy, he 


was told it was against museum 
policy. However, the majority of 
museum personnel left and Joe 
was able to perform the 
ceremony with only the curator 
present. 

For Joe, the ultimate goal is 
to have the remains returned to 
Newfoundland. Realistically, he 
expects the remains will first go 
to the National Museum in 
Ottawa. 

“At least they’re on Canadian 
soil. And from that, moving 
them to Newfoundland,” he 
said. 

Joe says a good stepping-stone 
would be to store the remains 
at the university in St. John’s, 
where there are other remains. 
Ultimately though, he would 
like to see Demasduit and 
Nonosabasut returned to the 
ground. 

“We could create a site 


somewhere in Newfoundland 
that’s secure and have those 
remains up on that site,” said 
Joe. 

With Demasduit and 
Nonosabasut’s remains that 
much closer to coming home, 
it doesn’t mean Joe is ready to 
rest. 

In fact, he has his eyes set on 
a birchbark canoe that was made 
in Conne River for the 
government of France in the 
mid- 1800s and is presently in 
Vienna. 

“The next one I want to tackle 
is that one there,” he said. 

Mi’kmaq artifacts in the 
Smithsonian Museum in 
Washington are also on Joe’s 
radar. 

“When the politics settle 
down in the States I may be able 
to go down and take a better 
look,” he said. 
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Sweetgrass Bear is UAIberta effort to work toward reconciliation 

Nearly 60 university leaders and Indigenous community members participated in a pipe ceremony Tuesday as the Sweetgrass Bear was unveiled on the 
University of Alberta's quad on North Campus in Edmonton. The ceremony was led by Elder Jimmy O'Chiese. The Sweetgrass Bear, by Stewart Steinhauer, 
is part of the university's efforts to work toward respectful, meaningful reconciliation with Indigenous people. As well the Provosts Office has undertaken 
an initiative to acquire Indigenous art. The Sweetgrass Bear is the first of four instalments with an open working committee being established to select the 
next three pieces, which will be installed at the UAIberta campuses over the next three years. 


NINA to speak with one voice in consultation, 
accommodation policy with province 


By Shari Narine 

Sweetgrass Contributing Editor 

EDMONTON 

The Metis Nation of Alberta 
has adopted a statement of 
principles that it hopes will 
guide discussion with the 
province when negotiations on 
consultation and 

accommodation take place. 

The Statement of Principles 
on Crown Consultation and 
Accommodation with the 
Metis in Alberta was passed 
unanimously at the MNA’s 
annual general meeting Aug. 
4-7 at the Metis Crossing 
historic site. 

“The whole document ... 
sets out the cohesiveness and 
togetherness we need in going 
forward,” said Tyler Fetch, 
associate director of 
sustainable development and 
industry relations for the 
MNA. 

The 23-page document took 
six months to develop by the 
MNA consultation policy 
technical working group, 
which consisted of members 
from each of the MNA’s six 
regions. 


There were challenges in 
developing a document 
acceptable to all the regions, 
but Fetch says that was to be 
expected when dealing with 
something province- wide. 

“It’s time consuming when 
you’re trying to balance a lot 
of different interests. I mean, 
it is consultation developing a 
policy with the province so 
there are a lot of interests 
involved,” he said. “But for the 
most part, the Metis of Alberta 
understand and recognize they 
need to work together and 
want to work together.” 

The key, says Fetch, are the 
regional protocols that were 
included, which allow for 
variations, identified by the 
regions, to become part of the 
process. These still have to be 
negotiated within the MNA. 

Fetch says the cohesive 
approach brings power to a 
voice that, at times, has been 
disjointed. 

The document clearly 
defines the MNA as 
representing the rights-bearing 
Metis in the province. 

“(It) sets out some of those 
key principles when dealing 


with the Metis in Alberta, how 
are we to be dealt with? And I 
think the big central part of 
that, is that we’ll decide. It’s 
kind of empowering in that 
sense,” said Fetch. 

And giving the Metis that 
power is in keeping with the 
new approach embraced by 
both the federal and provincial 
governments through adoption 
of the United Nations 
Declaration on the Rights of 
Indigenous Peoples and the 94 
calls to action outlined by the 
Truth and Reconciliation 
Commission, Fetch points out. 

“I think that the precedent 
has been set time and time 
again that these governments 
are wanting to do right by the 
laws, essentially, that say these 
are principles ... in dealings 
with Aboriginal people. In 
upholding that honour that is 
so often spoken of and it hasn’t 
been done in the past,” he said. 

“At the very least you have 
(those declarations) to hold 
them accountableO and I know 
we’ll do everything we can to 
hold them accountable,” Fetch 
added. 

But Fetch anticipates 


potential conflict with the 
province when it comes to the 
MNA’s definition of Metis 
land. 

“What we’re talking about is 
the province of Alberta as 
Metis land so we will decide, 
through the consultation 
process, when our rights are 
being adversely impacted,” 
said Fetch. 

This means, he adds, that 
Metis rights will not be 
restricted to the eight Metis 
settlements in northern Alberta 
and the limited area around the 
settlements in which Metis are 
allowed to harvest. The MNA 
are undertaking internal 
studies, both historical and 
contemporary, to prove that 
Metis have travelled and 
continue to travel throughout 
the province. 

“I think it’ll be very difficult 
for the province to wrap their 
heads around the current 
processes and how that fits in 
with the Metis outside of the 
settlements,” said Fetch. 

In April, the province 
announced the implementation 
of a consultation policy with 
the Metis Settlement General 


Council, the administrative 
structure for the eight Metis 
settlements. 

The consultation policy that 
will be developed with the 
MNA will be referred to as the 
non- settlement consultation 

policy, Fetch says, adding 
that MNA jurisdiction “for the 
most part” will lie outside of 
the settlements. 

Fetch is hopeful that the 
MNA will be pleased with the 
consultation policy developed 
by the province. However, he 
does point out that neither the 
First Nations nor the MSGC is 
satisfied with the consultation 
policies presently on the books 
that pertain to them. 

“The Aboriginal 

Consultation Office has to be 
able to operationalize this (new 
consultation policy). Industry 
wants something they 
understand. So you’re dealing 
with all of these different 
priorities. I hope that we can 
sit and actually have that 
conversation about how this 
should roll out ... what it 
should look like and why it 
should look like that,” said 
Fetch. 
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Friendship centres, Indigenous organizations need 

to work together to close gaps 


By Shari Narine 

Sweetgrass Contributing Editor 


EDMONTON 

Representatives from six rural 
Indigenous friendship centres 
will have the opportunity 
Monday to say how the Urban 
Aboriginal Strategies program 
should change. 

“The natural answer is more 
money. We always know that. 
But if more money is not there 
O what can we do?” asked 


Nelson Mayer, president for the 
National Association of 
Friendship Centres. 

Mayer will be meeting with 
representatives from Peace 
River, Grande Prairie, Hinton, 
Rocky Mountain House, St. 
Paul and Lloydminster, all of 
which he says have a strong 
combination of urban and rural 
users. 

This meeting - along with one 
held earlier in the summer with 
representatives from friendship 
centres in Calgary, Lethbridge 
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EDMONTON HIGHLANDS-NORWOOD 

Contact my office if you need help 
accessing provincial services 
like health care, AISH & AB Works, 
or if you have questions about 
ho w a policy or legislation 
affects you. 
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Legislature and / want 
to hear from you, 
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Conned ivith Brian! 

6519 - 112Avenue 

Edmonton, AB T 5 W 0 P 1 

Phone: 780-414-0682 
Email: 

edmcnton.highfandsnorwood 
@assembly,ab ea 


Kapown Rehabilitation Centre 

♦ 32 Bed Residential Facility 

♦ 56 Day Program 

♦ Continuous Intake 

♦ Accredited by CAC 


P.O. Box 40 
Grouard, AB 
TOG ICO 
1-888-751-3921 



Every day, at least one Albertan dies by suicide. 


Need to talk about it? 

1.800.SUICIDE 

7 8 4| 2 4 3 3 

24 hours • Confidential 

tor 403 area codes only 



DISTRESS CENTRE 

24 HOUR SUPPORT I COUNSELLING I RESOURCES 



distre$$centre.com 
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Nelson Mayer: president for the National Association of 
Friendship Centres. 


and Edmonton, and an online 
survey - will help inform 
NAFC’s report to Indigenous 
and Northern Affairs Canada as 
the federal government looks at 
changes to the Urban Aboriginal 
Strategies program, as well as 
other Indigenous programming. 

Two years ago, the focus of 
UAS changed from cultural to 
economics, with programming 
offered to get Indigenous people 
into the workforce through the 
Urban Partnerships Program. 

At that time, says Mayer, the 
reach of the UPP expanded from 
Edmonton, Calgary and 
Lethbridge to right across the 
province but with no additional 
dollars. 

Mayer says that $7 million 
worth of applications were 
received recently by the 

Alberta Native Friendship 
Centres Association, which was 
tasked with awarding the 
funding. The ANFCA, for which 
Mayer serves as executive 
director, had just under $3 
million to allot. Some of that 
money went to non-Indigenous 
organizations, such as the 
University of Calgary and the 
InMotion Network, that work 
with the Aboriginal population. 


“If you’re looking to improve 
things, the federal government 
needs to recognize that the 
funding for Aboriginal dollars 
needs to flow to Aboriginal 
organizations. That to me is like 
a common sense thing,” said 
Mayer. 

He adds that no more talks 
with the federal government are 
needed to determine what the 
priorities are for Aboriginal 
people. They remain the same 
as they have been in the past: 
culture, health, child and family 
welfare, and education. 

“Our priorities will not change 


until we start seeing a change in 
the statistical data as it relates 
to our population,” he said, 
pointing out, for example, that 
until the high school graduation 
rate climbs to 80 per cent or 90 
per cent, education will remain 
a priority. 

Mayer says for friendship 
centres to make their funding go 
further they need to work with 
other Indigenous organizations 
to complement the services 
being offered and ensure that 
gaps are filled. 

Continued on page 13. 



Have your say on legislation that 
helps vulnerable children and youth 


The Standing Committee on Legislative Offices invites your thoughts 
on the Child and Youth Advocate Act. The Act enables the Advocate to 
represent the interests of children and youth in difficult situations. 

Submit online by Friday, October 14, 2016 
at assembly.abxa/committees/legislativeoffkes 

CYAAReview@a 55 embly.abxa 
780.644,8621 (Call toll-free by dialing 310,0000) 


Submissions from members of the public wH! remain confidential upon request; otherwise, they will be 
made public with the names of submitters and atf third-party personal information removed . 


assembly, a b. ca/committees/legislativeoffrces 
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YOU ARE INVITED TO AN ART EXHIBITION 


Every painting tells a story 

By Elizabeth Laishley 


Mount Royal University, Bissett Art Gallery 
Located in Bissett School of Business, 2nd floor 

SHOWING NOW 

Until October 27th 

Open House Thursday September 15th, 5-8 pm 


Contact: Elizabeth Laishley 
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"I feel the masks come alive and transmit a more powerful message. Each piece also has a story to go 
with, uniting the visual arts with the literary and performance art," writes Elizabeth Laishley in her artist's 
statement. 


Masks tell story of Native folklore 

Calgary artist Elizabeth Laishley is showing her new 
mixed media creations, together with the stories they 
are based on, in an unusual and innovative exhibition 
featured at Mount Royal University, Bissett Art Gallery, 
in Calgary. “I have been fascinated with Native folklore 
for years. Throughout my travels I have gathered stories 
as well as collected masks,” said Laishley. In this 
exhibition, Laishley puts a face on those stories. The 
face is a mask attached to the canvas. The pieces 
consist of a combination of numerous art forms she 
has mastered over the last 40 years of her artistic 
career. The masks are papier mache. Some 
attachments are outlines of her designs as a fibre artist 
and instructor and the rest is the work of a visual artist, 
combining folk art, abstracts and expressionistic art. 
The exhibition is open until Oct. 27. An open house is 
scheduled for Sept. 15, with Laishley in attendance. 

Metis singer/songwriter comes to Alberta following 
album release 

Metis singer/songwriter Dustin Harder will be 
stopping in Calgary (Sept. 8), St. Albert (Sept. 9), 
Camrose (Sept. 10) and Edmonton (Sept. 12) as part 
of his western Canadian tour. Harder’s album “Prairie 
Soul” was released on Sept. 2. The album is a 
compilation of original songs that were recorded in 
various studios in Winnipeg, where Harder calls home. 
Harder’s work has garnered him spots on the National 
Aboriginal Top 40 Countdown over the past few years, 
and he is no stranger to generating hits that collect 
accolades and attention. 

CYA Act under review by multi-party legislative 
committee 

The Child and Youth Advocate Act is being reviewed 
by a multi-party committee of MLAs. The act enables 
the advocate to represent the rights, interests and 
viewpoints of children and youth receiving intervention 
services or who are involved with the youth criminal 
justice system. Public input is being sought until Oct. 
14. “While they are our greatest resource, children and 
youth are among the most vulnerable members of 
society,” said David Shepherd, chair of the committee 
and MLAfor Edmonton-Centre. “The Child and Youth 
Advocate Act was established to safeguard Alberta’s 
most vulnerable children and to give them a voice in 
matters that affect them.” The committee has until June 
2, 2017, to complete its comprehensive review and 
report to the Legislative Assembly. 

Hot springs will not be privatized 

The federal government will no longer be seeking a 
private operator for Banff Upper Hot Springs in Banff 
National Park, Miette Hot Springs in Jasper National 
Park, or Radium Hot Springs in Kootenay National Park. 
Environment Minister Catherine McKenna says 
extensive analysis has determined that it is in the best 
interest of Canadians for Parks Canada to continue 
operating the hot springs. Parks Canada had 
announced April 2012 that it would invite proposals from 
the private sector to take over operations. First Nations 


criticized the move to privatization as did Public Service 
Alliance of Canada and the Union of National 
Employees. 

Inquiry into justice's comments begins 

The inquiry into the conduct of Justice Robin Camp 
begins today and will go through until Sept. 9. A national 
coalition of women’s organizations was granted leave 
to intervene in the inquiry. In a 2014 trial for sexual 
assault, Camp asked the complainant, a 19 year old 
Indigenous woman, who was homeless at the time of 
the assault, “Why couldn’t you just keep your knees 
together?” The coalition states that Camp “engaged in 
stereotypical assumptions about the behaviour of 
sexual assault complainants, victim-blaming, and 
trivialized the assault allegations.” The hearing into 
Camp’s conduct takes place in Calgary. 

Man arrested after incident with weapon 

Darren Cross, 33, from Frog Lake has been charged 
with multiple weapons offences, uttering threats, and 
obstruction of a police officer following an incident Aug. 
29. St. Paul RCMP responded to a 911 call of an 
altercation between two men on 50th avenue near 49th 
street. One man was reported to be armed with a knife. 
Responding officers located a man in the vicinity of the 

New Edmonton school bearing name of First Nations 
activist opened 

September 1 , 201 6 . Elder and activist Nellie Carlson 
will be accompanying Premier Rachel Notley and 
Education Minister David Eggen Thursday when the 
new school named for Carlson is opened. The 
kindergarten to Grade 9 school, located in Edmonton’s 
southwest, is one of three new schools to be opened in 
the city this September. Carlson, now 89 years old, 
along with Kathleen Steinhauer, helped organize the 
Indian Rights for Indian Women movement in western 
Canada in the 1960s, fought the Canadian 
government’s interpretation of treaty and Aboriginal 
rights, the Indian Act, and the male power structure in 
their own communities in pursuit of equal rights for 
Aboriginal women and children. Carlson’s name was 
chosen in a public school-naming process undertaken 
by the Edmonton Public School Board. 

FNMI students welcomed to UAIberta 

August 30, 2016. The Aboriginal Student Services 
Centre at the University of Alberta will be welcoming 
over 300 First Nation, Metis and Inuit learners at the 
annual TAWOW (welcome) event this afternoon. FNMI 
students from all faculties and years of study are 
welcome and will receive UAIberta backpacks filled with 
items donated by several faculties and departments on 
campus. The backpacks are provided by a donor. Door 
prizes for the event are also provided by donors. The 
numbers of TAWOW attendees have risen over the 
years from 25 students in 2009 to an expected well- 
over 300 this year. The intent of TAWOW is to welcome 
all FNMI students to campus so that they can learn 
about all of the on and off campus resources available 
to them within the City of Edmonton. 
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Thirty-six First Nation, Metis and Inuit youth 
participated in NorQuests third annual leadership 
program. 


Youth graduate summer program with high school 
credits 

August 29, 2016. Students from NorQuest College’s 
third annual First Nation, Metis and Inuit Summer Youth 
Leadership Program celebrated successful completion 
on Aug. 26. Thirty-six youth earned high school credits 
through the program. This year’s theme focused on self- 
esteem and leadership development where each 
student took part in activities such as volunteering at 
the food bank, learning about the uses of Indigenous 
medicinal plants, and physically-testing events such as 
team building on high ropes. Youth who participated 
came mainly from the Edmonton region. 


Youth contribution on murdered, missing Indigenous 
women part of filmiest 

The Vanishing will be among seven submissions 
by youth to kick off the three-day Justice 4 Reel Film 
Festival at Metro Cinema, in Edmonton, on Friday. The 
Vanishing focuses on murdered and missing 
Indigenous women and is written by Vikki Lynn Moses, 
directed by David Now and stars Rachel Lee. The 
opening night of Justice 4 Reel Film Festival will focus 
on aspiring young film makers, who will explore, among 
other topics, suicide and poverty. Friday night will also 
feature a reception and a meet and greet with some of 
the filmmakers. The three-day event will examine social 
justice issues through film, visual art, and music. An 
updated version of the documentary The Tipping Point: 
Age of the Oilsands, a film about the health-risks faced 
by the people of Fort Chipewyan, by local filmmakers 
Tom Radford and Niobe Thompson, will be the highlight 
of Sunday night. Justice 4 Reel is the work of the John 
Humphrey Centre’s Youth Action Project on Poverty. 

Almost $3 million awarded through Urban 
Partnerships Program 

A call for proposals for the 2016-17 Urban 
Partnerships Program, established under the Urban 
Aboriginal Strategy, has resulted in 29 Alberta projects 
being awarded close to $3 million. Five projects were 
approved in Calgary totaling $463,000 and seven 
projects in Edmonton received $760,000. The 
remaining 17 projects, spread throughout the province, 
received $1,723 million. Of the projects approved, 23 
were youth-focused. All projects are to occur between 
Aug. 1, 2016, and March 31, 2017. The Urban 
Partnerships Program is intended to fund projects with 
a main objective to increase the participation of urban 
Indigenous people in the economy. Funded Alberta 
projects are expected to support the transitions of 
Indigenous people from reserves, settlements and 
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Indigenous Relations Minister Richard Feehan spoke at International Drug Overdose Awareness day on 
Wednesday, saying the 1 53 Albertans who died in the first six months of the year due to drug overdoses 
related to fentanyl were "completely unacceptable deaths." 

Governments take steps to battle fentanyl 

The province announced that its advocacy for changes at the federal level has seen results as Health Canada 
is moving forward on restricting six chemicals used in the production of fentanyl. “This government is focused on 
reducing the availability of fentanyl and other drugs in the province,” said Kathleen Ganley minister of justice and 
solicitor general. The province has provided $3 million to Alberta Health Services for additional opioid replacement 
treatment spaces and counselling supports. Since December 2015, the province’s supply of publicly funded 
naloxone kits has tripled, from 3,000 to 9,000. As of July 31 , the Alberta Community Council on HIV had dispensed 
2,910 kits, with 313 kits reported to have been used in overdose reversals. As well, ministerial orders have been 
extended to allow registered nurses and registered psychiatric nurses to prescribe naloxone, paramedics, EMTs 
and EMRs to administer naloxone. 


northern and remote communities to urban Alberta 
communities, and to attract additional investments 
towards the objective of increasing Indigenous peoples’ 
participation in the economy. The Alberta Native 
Friendship Centres Association administers the Urban 
Partnerships Program in the province. 

MD of Opportunity hacked 

The Municipal District of Opportunity is concerned 
its files were hacked, including personal and financial 
information. Administrative staff said they noticed 
“suspicious activity” in July. That activity increased Aug. 
26. RCMP have been notified and Deborah Juch, 
manager of legislative services for the MD, said a “high- 
power IT” team is working to rectify the situation. About 
3,400 people live in the MD’s seven hamlets and many 
residents havetpersonal information recorded by the 
municipality, including social insurance numbers, credit 
card numbers andtpayroll bank deposit card numbers. 
Juch expects the network will be restored within two 
weeks. 

Campaign underway to rebuild trades for youth in 
Fort McMurray 

CAREERS: The Next Generation Foundation is 


launching a $1,000,000 fundraising campaign in Fort 
McMurray on Tuesday to Rebuild Fort McMurray and 
create promising futures in trades and technologies 
for youth and young apprentices throughout Alberta. 
The first priority of the Rebuilding Fort McMurray 
initiative is to ensure that CAREERS young apprentices 
in Fort McMurray are back to work as quickly as 
possible. One of the key priorities of the campaign is 
to facilitate workforce development partnerships that 
support youth and young apprentices, including 
Aboriginal youth throughout the region. To that end, 
CAREERS has entered into partnership agreements 
with Fort MacKay First Nations and Metis Council 
1 935.fEric Newell, former CEO of Syncrude and chair 
of CAREERS, pledged the first $100,000 and is 
challenging others to join him in the campaign. “We 
need to support young apprentices to continue to 
choose trades and to continue to choose Fort 
McMurray for lifelong success,” said Newell. Donations 
to the Rebuilding Fort McMurray - Creating Youth 
Futures campaign will support students, young 
apprentices, employer programs, and partnerships. 

Compiled by Shari Narine 
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Actor Nathaniel Arcand, from the Alexander First 
Nation, whose credits include North of 60, 
Heartland, and Blackstone, will be co-hosting the 
awards. 


Aboriginal role models to be recognized 

August 31, 2016. The 21st Annual Alberta 
Aboriginal Role Model Awards will take place Sept. 3 
at the River Cree Resort. The awards honour Aboriginal 
achievers, acknowledging their contributions to their 
communities, to Alberta and to Canada. Twenty awards 
will be handed out in a variety of categories, including 
humanitarian, leadership and youth. Being recognized 
fora Lifetime Achievement is Dr. Chester Cunningham, 
appointed a Member of the Order of Canada in 1993 
and the Alberta Order of Excellence in 2000. The event 
will be co-hosted by actor Nathaniel Arcand and 
communications director Nicole Robertson. 
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Mrs. North America Globe Classic 20 1 5 Lisa Ground 
will join in the celebration of daughters in 
Edmonton. 


Friendship centres 


Continued from page 11. 

“It’s a matter of all Indigenous organizations taking 
a nickel and trying to stretch it so we can make a dollar 
so we can reach as far as we can,” said Mayer. “It’s a 
matter of saying, ‘Look, if we’re going to work in 
partnership with people then we have to have 
communication back and forth with each other to make 
sure that all of us know what we’re doing collectively.’” 

But Mayer accepts that is not always easy as often 
times friendship centres are responding to crises - 
someone walking in and wanting to quit drinking now 


- so it is difficult to be proactive and plan long term. 

The NAFC will be submitting a report to the federal 
government Sept. 1 8 outlining the changes it would like 
to see in the UAS program. 

“I know that the Liberal government is committed to 
an improved relationship with Indigenous peoples so 
I’m seeing these kinds of engagements as ways we can 
have our voices say, ‘Here’s what we can do to make 
things better,”’ said Mayer. 

There are 119 friendship centres across the country, 
20 of which are in Alberta. 


Daughters Day celebrates women 

August 25, 2016. Lisa Ground, Mrs. North America 
Globe Classic 2015, will be part of the Daughters Day 
celebration on Aug. 27. Ground, from the Enoch Cree 
Nation, became the First Nations woman and Canadian 
to win the title. She will be joined by four-time Nobel 
Peace Prize nominee Dr. Izzeldin Abuelaish as six 
women are recognized for the “Daughters of the Year” 
award: Yazmin Juarez, Linar Dahir, Teresa Spinelli, 
Dama Diriye, Michelle Plouffe and Shawna Grimes. 
Daughters Day began with a celebration in 2012 to 
honour the importance of daughters. It aims to end 
gender discrimination, share messages to respect 
human rights of girls and women, and to abhor violence 
against them. The celebrations will take place Saturday 
at Edmonton City Hall at 1:30 p.m. 
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Morley Pride opens door to acceptance of 

Two-Spirit people 


By Shari Narine 

Sweetgrass Contributing Editor 


STONEY NAKODA NATION 

After years of talking, 
Argintina Hailey has joined 
forces with others in her First 
Nation’s community to host 
Morley Pride this weekend. 

“You can say, in some terms, 
it’s our ‘coming-out,” said 
Hailey. 

It’s not a coming-out for 
Hailey. She’s been performing 
as a drag queen for 16 years - 
not quite half her life. She 
created Argintina Hailey in 
Calgary, where she performs 
mostly, but has taken her drag 
queen persona to shows in 
Edmonton, Vancouver, 
Houston, Spokane, and Las 
Vegas. 

It’s a coming-out for First 
Nations in Alberta, says Hailey. 
This is the first time an event 
that highlights drag queens will 
be held on a reserve in the 
province. 

It’s almost a natural follow- 
up for the Two-Spirit Nations 
of the Treaty 7, a group Hailey 
belongs to, which participated 
in last year’s Gay Pride parade 
in Calgary. 

Hailey says Morley Pride is 
an invitation to the community 
to come out and be entertained 
by two-spirited people. She 
says family and friends tell her 
they want to take in her shows 
but are uncomfortable about 


attending the gay bars in 
Calgary in which she performs. 

But Morley Pride is about far 
more than the entertainment 
value. 

“We want the community to 
know we are part of the 
community. We live on the 
same land. We are all from the 
same Creator. We want to be 
able to express that to them that 
we’re here,” said Hailey. “It’s 
okay to accept us for who we 
are.” 

Growing up on Wesley First 
Nation, Argintina (which is a 
stage name) says life wasn’t as 
difficult for her as she knows 
it was for other two- spirited 
First Nations people. 

“It was more a self-doubt 
about how we were going to be 
perceived,” she said. 

While others paved the way 
before her, Hailey says 
younger two-spirited people 
call her “Mama Argintina” and 
tell her she gave them the 
strength to be open about who 
they are. 

“There are people who are 
now openly living together on 
reserve and they’ve been 
accepted as such,” said Hailey. 

It was this desire to be open 
that first had Hailey talking to 
others on the Stoney Nakoda 
Nation about doing a show like 
Morley Pride. But it wasn’t 
until she heard that 

The Beardy’s and Okemasis 
First Nation in Saskatchewan 
had hosted a Two-Spirit 


Festival that she decided the 
time was right. 

Hailey has lined up the 
entertainment for Saturday’s 
show, which will be held at the 
Stoney Nakoda Resort and 
Casino. Hailey will be joined 
on stage for the feature drag 
show by Miss Ellen Q and the 
Pumas, out of Banff, and Visa 
De’Klein from Calgary. Nina 
Tron is the special guest. Girls 
Got Rhythme Band, a 
contemporary music band, will 
be opening the performance. 
Two-spirit comedian Dane 
Cunningham will MC the drag 
show. 

Native dancers will also be 
showcasing the different styles 
of pow wow dancing. 

Bringing drag queens 
together in the same show with 
traditional dancers only 
underscores that everyone is 
from the same community, 
says Hailey. 

“We have two-spirited 
members who dance in the pow 
wow,” she said. “We’ve always 
been part of the community 
and we’ve always been seen as 
such.” 

Hailey is hoping Morley 
Pride will become an annual 
event, to take place the last 
weekend in August. 

“We are going to see how this 
event turns out. If it’s big and 
huge and we have the support 
we’ve had so far then we’ll do 
this as an annual event,” she 
said. 



Drag queen Argintina Hailey. 
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Consistent, on-time funding needed for friendship 

centres 


By Shari Narine 

Sweetgrass Contributing Editor 


COLD LAKE 

With the Cold Lake Friendship 
Centre Society meeting the needs 
of not only Indigenous people 
who live in the city, but also those 
from the Cold Lake First Nations 
and the nearby Elizabeth Metis 
Settlement, having to wait three 
months before receiving their 
federal funding for this fiscal 
year put a strain on operations. 

“We’re having trouble getting 
our money on time,” said Agnes 
Gendron, executive director at 
the Cold Lake Friendship Centre. 
“We’re having to borrow from 
other programs at the friendship 
centre in order to pay wages and 
bills.” 

Receiving funding April 1 has 
become an issue for friendship 
centres ever since funding was 
changed to come from 


Indigenous and Northern Affairs 
Canada a few years back. 

This year was no exception, 
says Gendron, and with the local 
friendship centre carrying out 
more and more duties for the 
indigenous population it’s been 
a “stressful time.” 

The Alberta Native Friendship 
Centres Association issued a 
news release in June addressing 
the “significant delay in the 
release of necessary program 
funding” from INAC. Nelson 
Mayer, ANFCA executive 
director, said the lack of “core- 
like funding” could results in 
centres laying off essential staff, 
reducing services to community, 
and potentially closing their 
doors. 

Gendron says Cold Lake FCS 
funding didn’t come through 
until July. 

“We as friendship centres do a 
lot of work within our 
communities every way we can,” 


she said, adding that the 
$120,000 Cold Lake FCS 
receives annually isn’t enough. 

She says Cold Lake FCS ends 
up offering a lot of free services 
as Aboriginal people come to the 
centre for help in filling out 
forms, such as AISH, instead of 
going to the local government 
offices. 

“We’re the first place they 
come to get help,” said Gendron. 
“They don’t feel judged here.” 

Gendron says the friendship 
centre’s 50/50 draw goes to 
helping support the local food 
bank. 

“A lot of our people are using 
the food bank. I was appalled,” 
she said. 

Gendron has served as 
executive director at Cold Lake 
FCS since 2001. Before that she 
was a social worker. She says 
friendship centres started off in 
the 1950s as a place to combat 
racism, with Indigenous people 


coming to the centre to get help 
in finding accommodations. 
Now friendship centres offer 
much more. In Cold Lake, 
programming at the centre 
includes job training for youth 
and the operation of a home for 
transient men. Gendron says staff 
often reach into their own 
pockets to give money to those 
in need. There are six full time 
staff at the centre. 

Funding for the centre is far 
from adequate, she says, and 
when INAC doesn’t come up 
with the funding on time, it 
makes life even more stressful 
for those trying to help people. 

What’s also needed, says 
Andrea McLandress, president 
of the board for the Aboriginal 
Friendship Centre Calgary, is 
core funding. 

“The federal government is 
consulting on next year’s Urban 
Aboriginal Strategy and our 
position is very clear: we would 


like to see Indigenous friendship 
centre core funding,” said 
Landress. 

At one point, friendship 
centres did receive core funding, 
she said. 

“We’ve been working pretty 
closely with our provincial and 
national organizations,” said 
Landress. “We want stable and 
consistent funding.” 

The National Association of 
Friendship Centres, with support 
fromfINAC, is conductingfan 
engagement process on the 
futuref of the Urban Aboriginal 
Strategy. Part of that engagement 
includes a two-part on-line 
survey to be filled-out by the end 
of this week. 

Mayer, who is also president 
of the NAFC, says the NAFC 
will be submitting a report to the 
federal government in mid- 
September outlining the way the 
organization would like to see 
funding moving forward. 
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Frog Lake First Nation looks to diversify with 

entertainment complex 



Alberta firm Marshall Tittemore Architects rendering of the Lloydminster Regional Entertainment Complex. 


By Shari Narine 

Sweetgrass Contributing Editor 


FROG LAKE FIRST NATION 

An arena-hotel-casino 
complex announced by Frog 
Lake First Nation for the 
western boundary of 
Lloydminster will result in 
more jobs for First Nations 
members - and possibly a 
Western Hockey League 
franchise. 

“Frog Lake is strong in oil 
and gas and strong in oil and gas 
servicing but like a lot of First 
Nations active in the oil 
industry, they realize they need 
to do some diversification and 
this is one of their strategies,” 
said Bruce Simms, manager for 
the new complex. 

Chief and council for Frog 
Lake First Nation started 
discussing the complex in 2014, 
says Simms. In July, the official 
announcement was made for 
the Lloydminster Regional 
Entertainment Complex. That 
announcement was followed a 
month later with the Federation 
of Sovereign Indigenous 
Nations, comprised of 
Saskatchewan First Nations 


Chiefs, approving plans for a 
Saskatchewan Indian Gaming 
Authority casino in 
Lloydminster. 

Simms says they were aware 
that SIGA had been considering 
a casino for Lloydminster. That 
proposal also includes a hotel. 

“I think there’s room for only 
one casino in that market,” he 
said. 

Not only will the 
Lloydminster Regional 
Entertainment Complex offer 
entertainment, fine dining, 
premium lodging and 
convention capabilities 

in one location, it is also a 
partnership between 

communities. 

“From the beginning of the 
project, it has been envisaged 
and brought forward as a 
partnership with other 
communities in the area, the 
city of Lloydminster and the 
county. It’s not to be a First 
Nations project just on reserve,” 
said Simms. “The First Nation, 
when they talk about it, they say 
in the spirit of treaties was to 
partner with the white man and 
everybody else and that’s the 
way the project is being brought 
forward.” 


While development plans still 
need to be developed and 
permits obtained, Simms is 
hopeful that the ground can be 
broken in 2017 for the complex. 
The estimated cost of 
construction is $100 million. 

Frog Lake First Nation has 
purchased 140 acres of land 
along Highway 16 immediately 
adjacent to the western 
boundaries of the City of 
Lloydminster. Presently, the 
First Nation is working with the 
federal government for 30 acres 
of that site through the 
additions-to-reserve process. It 
is that 30 acres that will hold 
the entire entertainment 
complex. The remainder of the 
newly acquired land will allow 
the First Nation to embark on 
future phases of development, 
including retail, restaurants, and 
residential on a fee-simple 
basis. While the 140 acres is 
presently in the County of 
Vermilion River, Simms says 
the City of Lloydminster, which 
will be supplying the water, 
sewer and power services to the 
complex, is expected to annex 
that land in the near future. 

Simms says other First 
Nations have approached Frog 


Lake about becoming 
investment partners. 

“So far it’s been amazing the 
amount of interest that has been 
show and for doing financing 
for the project. The people are 
excited about the concept and 
so are we,” said Simms. 

Along with a casino that has 
VLTs and table games, the 
complex will include a four-star 
full-service hotel, with an 
attached 1 ,200-person 
convention centre. Simms says 
no decision has been made yet 
as to whether to follow the 
River Cree Resort plan, which 
includes a Marriott Hotel, or 
Grey Eagle Casino and Resort, 
which runs its own hotel. 

Arguably the centre-piece of 
the complex will be the Western 
Hockey League-sized arena, 
which will hold seating for 
6,500. The lower bowl will be 
detachable to allow for 
conventions and concerts. 

Simms says the plan is to 
acquire a WHL franchise, 
although the group is “two to 
three years away at the earliest 
from doing anything like that.” 

Frog Lake First Nation 
officials met with the WHL 
commissioner in Calgary in 


July, says Simms, and the 
commissioner didn’t foresee 
any difficulties moving 
forward. Simms also stresses 
that the Frog Lake First Nation 
will be one of multiple owners 
of the WHL team. 

Simms doesn’t anticipate that 
having a WHL team will 
impact on the Frog Lake T- 
Birds, a Junior B hockey team. 

“We’re really hoping to see 
more First Nations players in 
the WHL. We’re thinking by 
having a major presence, it’ll 
attract more people into hockey 
and they’ll realize there’s a 
career path for them to a higher 
level of hockey,” he said. 

Simms also says that First 
Nations members from the area 
will find employment both in 
the construction end of the 
project as well as the 
operational phase. He says he’s 
hoping that government 
funding can be accessed for 
training programs. 

“This will easily be the 
largest public assembly facility 
in the Lloydminster region so 
that part is quite exciting,” said 
Simms. “It’s a unique complex 
that they’re finding the market 
is demanding more and more.” 
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President's Cup play headed to Kahnawake 
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Senior B lacrosse club Kahnawake Mohawks 


By Sam Laskaris 

Windspeaker Contributor 


KAHNAWAKE 

Angus Goodleaf has had his 
share of lacrosse successes over 
the years. Now the 29-year-old 
star lacrosse goaltender is hoping 
to make a bit of history and 
bring a national championship 
to his hometown in Quebec, the 
Kahnawake Mohawk Territory. 

Goodleaf is a member of the 
Kahnawake Mohawks, a Senior 
B lacrosse club. The Mohawks 
recently captured the crown in 
the Quebec Senior Lacrosse 
League. 

The club is now gearing up to 
compete in the eight-team 
Presidents Cup, the Canadian 
Senior B tournament. The 
event, which begins this Sunday 
(Aug. 28) continues until Sept. 
3 in Leduc, Alta. 

The Mohawks are no strangers 
at the Presidents Cup as they 
will be making their eighth 
appearance in the past nine 
years. The Kahnawake squad, 
however, has never won the 
national title. 

The Mohawks were silver 
medallists at the 2013 
tournament, which they hosted. 
And they also captured bronze 
medals at the 2008 and 2010 
events, held in Sherwood Park, 
Alta, and Burnaby, B.C., 
respectively. 

“They’ve always come close,” 
Goodleaf said. “My goal when I 
was younger was to help bring a 
President’s Cup to Kahnawake.” 

Goodleaf’s resume actually 
already includes a President’s 
Cup. Last year he led the Six 
Nations Rivermen to the 
national crown. 

Though he now lives in the 


Six Nations community of 
Ohsweken, he opted to return 
to his birthplace and rejoin the 
Mohawks for the 2016 
campaign. He had also spent the 
2014 season with Kahnawake. 

Goodleaf, who spends his 
winter and portions of the early 
spring playing professionally in 
the National Lacrosse League 
(NLL), said it’s somewhat 
difficult to compare last year’s 
Rivermen squad to the current 
Mohawks’ roster. 

“Last year was an older team,” 
he said. “This year we’re younger 
but we’re fast. We’re very quick 
on the transition.” 

Goodleaf is hoping to 
conclude the Mohawks’ season 
with a national championship. 

“I think we’ll be one of the top 
teams there,” he said. “I can’t 
guarantee we’ll win it but we’ll 


do some damage.” 

The other squads 
participating are the host St. 
Albert Miners, Calgary 
Mountaineers, Saskatoon 
Brewers, B.C.’s Langley 
Warriors, Ontario’s Brooklin 
Merchants and Tyendinaga 
Thunderbirds, and a club called 
the Native Sons, who play their 
home contests in Irving, N.Y. 

Mohawks’ general manager 
Greg Horn said his side is not 
content simply winning another 
league title. It would love to add 
a Canadian championship to its 
trophy case. 

“The goal of our team is 
always that, to win the 
President’s Cup,” he said. 

The Mohawks will enter the 
nationals on a bit of a roll. The 
club has not lost a game since 
June 17. And it managed to 


sweep the 2015 QSLL 
champion Capital Region 
Axemen from Ottawa 4-0 in 
their best-of-seven league finals. 

Despite sweeping the 
Axemen, Horn said winning the 
QSLL title was no easy chore. 
The Mohawks required 
overtime to pull out victories in 
the second and fourth matches 
of the series. And they scored the 
game- winning goal with just 20 
seconds remaining in the third 
contest. 

Horn also realizes there will be 
plenty of other stellar squads 
competing in Leduc. 

Among those to keep an eye 
on will be the Warriors. 

“I think they’re going to be a 
decent team,” Horn said. “They 
beat out the North Shore 
Indians (in the B.C. league). The 
Indians had a really stacked 


roster and at the start of the year 
everybody thought they were 
going to be the team to beat this 
year.” 

Horn anticipates the 
Merchants also have to be 
considered a pre-tournament 
favourite, f (“They’re going to be 
pretty strong,” Horn said of the 
Brooklin entry.f “They defeated 
the Six Nations Rivermen, the 
defending President’s Cup 
champions.” 

Horn certainly likes the fact 
Goodleaf is backstopping his 
squad once again this year. 

“He’s won at every level he’s 
played,” Horn said. t “With him 
I think our chances are pretty 
good.” (Besides last year’s 
President’s Cup, Goodleaf’s 
resume also includes back-to- 
back NLL championships with 
the Rochester Knighthawks in 
2013 and T 4. 

He also won a Mann Cup, a 
Canadian Senior A title, with 
the Peterborough Lakers in 
2010 . 

And he helped the Iroquois 
Nationals win silver medals at 
the 2011 and 2015 world box 
lacrosse tournaments. 

Later this year Goodleaf will 
gear up for his eighth pro season 
in the NLL. He spent his first 
three years in the league with the 
Buffalo Bandits and will enter 
his fifth season with the 
Knighthawks. 

Goodleaf is not the only player 
on the Mohawks’ roster with 
NLL connections. The club’s 
lineup includes Kasey Beirnes, 
a member of the Toronto Rock, 
as well as Pat Saunders and Ryan 
Hotaling, both members of the 
New England Black Wolves. 

And Mohawks’ coach Jamie 
Batley is also the head coach of 
the Vancouver Stealth. 


Every single Windspeaker 
article ever published 
(well, almost) 

Is now available on our online archives at: 

www.ammsa.com 

The archives are free to search and read. 
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Attitudes need to change to prevent drug 

overdoses 



Compassion, understanding needed to fight drug addictions 

Above: people recorded the names of loved ones who have died of overdoses as 
International Overdose Awareness day was marked at the steps of the Alberta Legislature 
this afternoon. About 1 00 people, including provincial and federal government officials, 
turned out to say that understanding and compassion were required and not judgment pp 
as people battled addictions. 

Right: Rachel Nanichoose remember friends she has lost through drug overdoses. 
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By Shari Narine 

Windspeaker Contributor 


EDMONTON 

“I ODed many times. I 
wasn’t supposed to wake up, 
but I did,” said Rachel 
Nanichoose. 

Nanichoose has been clean 
on and off for two years, 
having lapsed four times in that 
time period. 

But help from a number of 
organizations in Edmonton has 
kept Nanichoose battling. She 
says she has managed to stay 
clean because she has gotten to 
the root of her problems. 

“I’m way stronger than I’ve 
ever been,” she said. 

But that didn’t keep her away 


from the steps of the Alberta 
Legislature this afternoon as 
International Overdose 
Awareness Day was marked by 
organizations that provide 
addictions counselling, and 
provincial and federal 
government officials. 
Nanichoose was joined by 
other family members and 
friends, who have lost loved 
ones to addictions. 

“I’ve lost a lot of friends to 
ODs, most recently four 
months ago,” she said through 
tears. 

Nanichoose turned to drugs 
- and other self-harm 
behaviours - as a means to 
battle trauma. She says she 
became self-destructive in 
response to childhood traumas, 


trauma with her mother, and 
trauma with her grandparents. 

“It all filtered down to me,” 
she said. 

And she couldn’t find the 
help she needed on her reserve, 
Sturgeon Lake First Nation. 
Instead, she says she found “a 
lot of animosity and hatred and 
a lot of lateral violence.” 

She came to Edmonton. 
Now, she has a core support 
group of four people, who keep 
her strong. 

Richard Feehan, provincial 
Indigenous affairs minister, 
said his government, through 
Alberta Health Services, is 
working with Health Canada 
and Indigenous leaders to 
tackle the ever-increasing 
problem of addictions. 


“This is a grave issue in 
Indigenous communities,” he 
said. 

Feehan said his government 
is supplying naloxone kits as 
an instant means to temporarily 
reverse opioid overdoses and is 
training people on how to use 
the kits. Prescriptions are no 
longer necessary in order to 
obtain naloxone kits. Access to 
treatment spaces and 
counselling has also been 
extended, he said. 

Feehan said that in the first 
six months of the year, 153 
people in Alberta died of drug 
overdoses related to Fentanyl. 

“One hundred and fifty-three 
completely unacceptable 
deaths,” he said. 

“A lost loved one is a 


constant reminder that every 
single days is overdose 
awareness day,” said Matthew 
Wong, who leads the overdose 
prevention project for 
Streetworks. 

Wong said Overdose 
Awareness Day challenges the 
belief that the lives of those 
who use drugs are of less value. 

“We acknowledge that the 
stigma around drug use and 
addiction causes a great deal of 
harm and contributes to the 
tremendous amount of pain 
and shame that surrounds 
overdose,” he said. “The 
awareness we create here today 
can, and will, save lives.” 

Nanichoose agrees. 

“What I need most,” she said, 
“is acceptance.” 
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SFU to examine reconciliation in higher education 


Simon Fraser University (SFU) 
will host a 1 0-part public lecture 
series that examines how 
reconciliation is taking form in 
higher education. 

Called the “Presidents Dream 
Colloquium on Returning to the 
Teachings: Justice, Identity and 
Belonging”, the series intends to 
illustrate the history of Aboriginal 
peoples in higher education, as 
well as new ways forward through 
public lectures, dialogue and 
ceremony. 

“One of the unique offerings 
of this colloquium is that an All 
Nations Circle of Elders have 
gathered to lead the ceremonies 
and share their teachings,” said 
Vicki Kelly, professor of 
education. 

“This is one of the ways we 
intend to honour SFU’s 
commitment to the Truth and 
Reconciliation Commission’s 
Calls to Action by respecting 
Indigenous knowledge, 
traditions and practices within 
contemporary contexts.” 

Brenda Morrison, professor of 
Criminology and director of 
SFU’s Centre for Restorative 
Justice, said SFU, as a Canadian 
institution, needs tof“embrace 
and own our full history as 
Canadians. We can turn the tide 
of harm and injustice through 
reaching out and working across 
knowledge systems.” 

The series begins with guest 
lecturer Chief Robert Joseph, 
hereditary chief of the 
Gwawaenuk First Nation, on 
Sept. 8 at the Leslie . . . Gordon 
Diamond Family Auditorium at 
SFU’s Burnaby campus. 

Joseph is an Order of British 
Columbia recipient, ambassador 
for Reconciliation Canada, and 
special advisor to Canada’s Truth 
and Reconciliation Commission. 

The series is a response to the 
legacy of Canadian residential 
schools. Canada’s Truth and 
Reconciliation Commission 
(TRC) gathered testimony for six 
years from more than 6,000 
Aboriginal people. Last year, the 
TRC issued a report with 94 
recommendations for reconciling 





Chief Robert Joseph, 
hereditary chief of the 
Gwawaenuk First Nation 


and repairing relationships 
between Indigenous and non- 
Aboriginal peoples. 

Some recommendations 
focused on higher learning, 
including increased funding for 
students to access post-secondary 
institutions and recognition of 
Indigenous knowledge — such as 
languages, histories, and ways-of- 
knowing. 

Other speakers who will 
present are Michael Nicoll 
Yahgulanaas, award-winning 
visual contemporary Haida artist, 
author, and professional speaker; 
Wab Kinew, MLA for Fort Rouge 
in Manitoba, author, musician, 
broadcaster, and Aboriginal 
leader; Manulani Aluli-Meyer, 
EdD, professor of Education at 
the University of Hawaii, 
Indigenous Epistemologist; 
Stephen Reicher, PhD, Wardlaw 
professor, School of Psychology 
and Neuroscience, at University 
of St. Andrews. 

Rupert Ross, QC, retired 
assistant Crown Attorney for the 
District of Kenora, Ont.; 
Jennifery Llewellyn, professor of 
Law; Viscount Bennett professor 
of Law, Dalhousie University; 


John Burrows, PhD, Canada 
Research Chair in Indigenous 
Law; Nexen Chair in Indigenous 
Leadership, University of 
Victoria and Wade Davis, PhD, 
professor of Anthropology and 


the BC Leadership Chair in 
Cultures and Ecosystems at Risk 
at the University of British 
Columbia round out the speakers 
list. 

For more information about 


this series, see the Web site here: 
https : / / www.sfu.ca/ dean- 
gradstudies / events/ 
dreamcolloquium/ 
DreamColloquium- 
Reconciliation.html 
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Red Jacket (Sagoyewatha) [ footprints ] 
Seneca orator outwitted Christian missionary 


On a sweltering August 
afternoon, tourists stroll 
languidly inside the flint-studded 
walls of Old Fort Erie in southern 
Ontario, examining cannons and 
perusing interpretive displays. 

Across clipped lawns to the 
east, the slow-moving Niagara 
River underscores the striking 
Buffalo, U.S. skyline. 

The pastoral surroundings 
belie the fact this is Canadas 
bloodiest battlefield; 204 years 
ago these grounds rang out with 
black powder shots and, during 
the height of the war, the blast of 
an exploding powder magazine 
killed almost 400 men instantly. 

Fighting for the Americans 
against the British during the 
War of 1 8 1 2 was a Seneca warrior 
named Red Jacket, who took his 
name for a highly-favoured 
embroidered coat given him years 
earlier by the English, who 
employed him as a messenger. 

During the American 
Revolution, beginning in 1765, 
the Seneca were allied with the 
British Crown, both because of 
long trading relationships and in 
the hope that the Iroquois could 
limit colonial encroachment of 
their territory. 

But after their ally lost, the 
Seneca were forced to cede much 
of their lands to the new United 
States. Red Jacket negotiated on 
behalf of his nation with the 
United States, and helped to 
secure a small parcel of Seneca 
Territory in what is now New 
York state, staying behind while 
most of his people migrated to 
Canada for resettlement after the 
Paris Treaty. 

Born in 1750, Red Jacket’s 
birthplace is debated, but 
historians agree he spent much 
of his youth at Basswood Creek 
in New York state, where his 
mother was buried after her 
death. Born into the Iroquois 
matrilineal system of kinship and 
descent, he became a chief of his 
mother’s Wolf Clan. 

Red Jacket first entered 
historical record only because he 
was noticed as habitually wearing 
a bright red coat. 
Undistinguished as a young man 
for his war record during the 
American Revolution, he fled 
from the field at the battle of 
Oriskany in 1777, and early in 
the Cherry Valley campaign of 
1778 he left the Indian Loyalist 
force, complaining it was too late 
in the year to fight. 

Once, he brandished a bloody 
axe as evidence of his prowess but 
it was discovered that he had used 
the axe to kill a cow. War leaders 
such as the Mohawk Joseph 
Brant (Thayendanegea) later 
accused him of cowardice. 

Redeeming himself in his 
sixties, Red Jacket fought bravely 
at the battles of Fort George in 


1813, and Chippawa in 1814, 
thus disproving earlier charges of 
spinelessness. 

In his mid-years, he developed 
a drinking problem and deeply 
regretted having taken his first 
drink. When asked if he had 
children, he disclosed that most 
of them had been lost to illness 
and responded: “Red Jacket was 
once a great man, and in favour 
with the Great Spirit. He was a 
lofty pine among the smaller trees 
of the forest. But after years of 
glory, he degraded himself by 
drinking the firewater of the 
white man. The Great Spirit has 
looked upon him in anger, and 
his lightning has stripped the 
pine of its branches.” 

Red Jacket gained a reputation 
as an orator in his role as 
negotiator with the United States 
federal government after the 
revolution. In all portraits 
painted of him, he proudly wears 
a large silver “peace medal” 
awarded him by U.S. President 
George Washington. The 
engraving on it shows 
Washington on the right-hand 
side shaking Red Jacket’s hand; 
below is inscribed “George 
Washington”, “Red Jacket” and 
“1792”. Today the medal is 
displayed in the Buffalo History 
Museum. 

Red Jacket’s shining moment 
came when he addressed Jacob 
Cram, a New England 
missionary, in 1805. The two 
sides met in Buffalo Creek, New 
York, and after meeting with his 
Seneca delegation, Red Jacket 
delivered a well-thought out 
speech that represented his 
people as a whole. 

In a discourse about 
Amerindian tolerance for the 
differences of others, Ronald 
Wright in “Stolen Continents” 
writes that Red Jacket’s response 
to the white preacher is one of 
the best ever given to 
Christianity’s claims. “Which 
mentality, Red Jacket makes one 
wonder, is the more primitive: 
that which believes itself to have 
a patent on truth or that which 
pleads for cultural diversity, for 
tolerance, for mutual respect.” 

Red Jacket, in his famous 
speech, asked his opponent: 
“Brother, you say that you are 
sent to instruct us how to worship 
the Great Spirit but ... we only 
know what you tell us about it. 
How shall we know when to 
believe, being so often deceived 
by the white people? 

“Brother, you say there is but 
one way to worship and serve the 
Great Spirit. If there is but one 
religion, why do you white 
people differ so much about it?” 

In his speech to the U.S. Senate 
regarding his people’s acceptance 
of white settlers, Red Jacket said: 
“They found friends and not 


By Dianne Meili 



Portrait of Red Jacket (Sagoyewatha) by Charles Bird King. 
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enemies ... they asked for a small 
seat. We took pity on them, 
granted their request; and they sat 
amongst us. We gave them corn 
and meat; they gave us poison 
(hard liquor). 

“Yet we did not fear them. We 
took them to be friends. They 
called us brothers. We believed 
them and gave them a larger seat 
... they wanted more land; they 
wanted our country. Our eyes 
were opened, and our minds 
became uneasy.” 

Red Jacket married and had 1 0 
children with his first wife, 
Aanjedek, but their union ended 
in divorce. None of their children 
survived their father, although 
Jacket as a surname was used by 
at least some of his 
grandchildren. Red Jacket then 
married Awaogoh, the widow of 
Two Guns, a Seneca chief who 
had been killed at the battle of 
Chippawa. 

The great orator died of cholera 
and was buried in the mission 
cemetery, despite his opposition 
to Christianity, on the Buffalo 
Creek Reservation. His remains 
were later removed to Forest 
Lawn cemetery in Buffalo. 



Monument dedicated to Red Jacket (Sagoyewatha) 


September II 2016 
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Man walks Highway of Tears: 
Deaths are everyone's concern 
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Brett Merchant and companion Kura began their 1,236 km 
trek along the Highway of Tears on Sept. 1 . 


By Shari Narine 

Windspeaker Contributor 


KTUNAXA NATION, B.C. 

Brett Merchants walk along 
the Highway of Tears 
underscores the message 
delivered by both Aboriginal and 
non-Aboriginal leaders: That the 
issue of murdered and missing 
Indigenous women and girls is a 
Canadian concern. 

Merchant, from Cranbrook, is 
non-Indigenous. 

“I think it’s huge,” said 
Shannon Girling-Hebert, 
administrator of quality 
assurance and service integration 
with the Ktunaxa Nation. She 
said Merchant has “always had a 
commitment and connection 
with First Nations people 
because his father instilled that 
value in him. 

“It’s a big concern of First 
Nations people. It should be a big 
concern for everyone.” 

Girling-Hebert said Ktunaxa 
Nation Council became involved 
after Debbie Whitehead, director 
of the social investment sector, 
personally contributed $50 and 
commented on Merchant’s 
Gofundme page. “[U]tmost 
respect from my family and the 
community of Cranbrook,” she 
wrote. 

Whitehead decided 

supporting Merchant was 
something her First Nation 
should also do. 

Ktunaxa Nation Council was 
so moved by Merchant’s efforts, 
it gave $1,000 for his 1,236 km 
trek. Council also challenged 
other First Nations to help out, 
whether through funds, moral 
support, or food and water. 

The Carrier-Sekani Tribal 
Council stepped up, paying for 
a hotel room for Merchant when 


he arrived in Prince George Sept. 
13 night. 

Merchant is grateful for the 
support he has been receiving, 
which includes “hundreds of 
emails a day. I can’t keep up with 
them.” 

But his walk on the Highway 
of Tears (Highway 16), which 
began on the B.C.-Alberta border 
on Sept, lwith the goal of 
reaching Old Massett on Haida 
Gwaii by 12 noon Dec. 31, was 
never about raising money. 

It was always about the lives, 
many of whom were young 
Aboriginal women that were lost 
along the highway. It’s about 
connecting people on the most 
basic level. 

“I would like to see more 
caring and understanding. We’re 
all the same,” he said. “We have 
to help each other up.” 

Merchant grew up in 
Cranbrook. His parents owned 
a store and, as a young boy, it was 
Merchant’s job on the occasional 
Saturday morning to wake up the 
people who slept in the back 
alley. Those people were 
Indigenous. 

His father would give the 
people odd jobs around the store, 
and then direct Merchant to take 
the people across the street to buy 
them a meal. As Merchant grew 
older, he and his friends would 
go out and party. He soon 
became aware of what he 
considered a double standard: it 
was okay for him and his friends 
to drink too much, but the 
Indigenous people who did the 
same were slandered as “lazy, 
drunken, useless Indians.” 

“It was in the back of my mind 
that something was different 
here,” said Merchant, and he 
started learning more about the 
people in the nearby St. Mary’s 
Indian Band. 

Continued on page 8. 
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ATTENTION 
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Please take notice that Information Sessions and Voting for the Bigstone Cree 
Nation Trust(s) Referendum will take place from 7:00pm - 9:30pm on the 
following dates and locations. 

Calgary — September 28, 2016 — Sheraton Cavalier Calgary Hotel 

Address: 2620 32nd Ave NE. Calgary 

Edmonton — September 29, 2016 — Continental Inn & Suites 

Address: 16625 Stony Plain Rd., Edmonton 

Information and ballot package will be mailed to those who have a current 
address recorded at the BCN Membership Department. A voting package and 
change of address form will be available at the above scheduled meetings. 

For more information, you may contact: 

Yvon Jeannotte: 780-999-5532 
or Mabel Gladue: 780-273-0114 


REGISTER TODAY!!! 

www.AboriginalTrustAndlnvestment.com 


OCTOBER 26-27, 2016 


The Sutton Place Hotel 
VANCOUVER, BC w 
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RIC 


RODGERS INVESTMENT CONSULTING 


Get the tools needed to build 
long term sustainable trusts to 
provide community benefits 
today and for future generations. 


Rodgers Investment Consulting welcomes you to attend 
the 12 th annual Aboriginal Trust and Investment Workshop. 

The two-day workshop is designed to educate and engage participants 
in discussion on the fundamentals of Aboriginal Settlement Trusts 
and Investment Management 

To register, visit www.AboriginalTrustAndlnvestment.com 
Toll Free Phone: 1-866-644-2990 j Fax: 1-866-644-3027 
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On a sweltering August afternoon, tourists stroll 
languidly inside the flint-studded walls of Old Fort 
Erie in southern Ontario, examining cannons and 
perusing interpretive displays. 

The pastoral surroundings belie the fact this is 
Canada’s bloodiest battlefield; 204 years ago these 
grounds rang out with black powder shots and, 
during the height of the war, the blast of an 
exploding powder magazine killed almost 400 men 
instantly. 

Fighting for the Americans against the British 
during the War of 1 81 2 was a Seneca warrior 
named Red Jacket, who took his name for a highly- 
favoured embroidered coat given him years earlier 
by the English, who employed him as a messenger. 


Windspeaker is published by the Aboriginal Multi-Media Society (AMMSA) 
Canada's largest publisher of Aboriginal news and information. 

AMMSA's other publications include: 

Alberta Sweetgrass — The Aboriginal Newspaper of Alberta 
Saskatchewan Sage — The Aboriginal Newspaper of Saskatchewan 
Raven's Eye — The Aboriginal Newspaper of British Columbia 
Ontario Birchbark — The Aboriginal Newspaper of Ontario 
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New doc tells tale of human rights tribunal on First 

Nations child welfare 



PHOTOS: NATIONAL FILM BOARD 


Cindy Blackstock is the executive director of Jeremy Beadle whose story is told in We Cant 
the Child and Family Caring Society of Canada Make the Same Mistake Twice. 


By Barb Nahwegahbow 

Windspeaker Contributor 


TORONTO 

Alanis Obomsawin’s latest film 
is a condemnation of Canadas 
discrimination against its most 
vulnerable citizens - First 
Nations children. 

In 2007, the Child and Family 
Caring Society of Canada and the 
Assembly of First Nations filed a 
landmark discrimination 
complaint against the federal 
government. They argued that 
child and family welfare services 
provided to First Nations 
children on reserves were 
underfunded and inferior to 
services offered to other 
Canadian children. The film 
chronicles the events following 
the filing of the human rights 
complaint 

Running at two-hours-and-42 
minutes, “We Can’t Make the 
Same Mistake Twice”, is 
Obomsawin’s longest film.f The 
film premiered at the Toronto 
International Film Festival on 
Sept. 13. 

The title harkens back to the 
Indian residential schools era 
when, pursuant to government 
policies, thousands of children 
were removed from their families 
and communities and placed in 
boarding schools run by 
churches. 

The Truth and Reconciliation 
Commission documented the 
abuse and neglect suffered by 
these children at the hands of 
their caregivers. The TRC called 
it cultural genocide. 

“I feel that people are ready to 
watch this,” said Obomsawin in 
an interview her new film. “I 
didn’t want to rush things. I want 
the story to be clear about what 
people are going through and 
who the real people are and that 
takes time. If ever Canadians 
were ready, this is the time. 

“Because of all the news and all 
the stuff that’s going on, people 
are so appalled about what they’re 
hearing about the missing 
Indigenous women and the 
residential schools story. It’s going 
to help educate and, for me, that’s 
the main thing. It’s going to help 
Canadians really know what 
these stories are and to 
understand because people say, 
ah, Indians again and they want 
more money; we’re spending all 
this money.’ That’s the kind of 
thing we’ve had for so long.” 

The film documents that at 
every step of the way of the 
human rights tribunal on child 
welfare the federal government, 
instead of admitting to Canada’s 
blatant discriminatory practices, 
sought to put a stop to the process 
through appeals and failing to 
provide documents. They spent 
millions of dollars fighting the 
case. 

Canada’s government also 
engaged in dirty tactics against 


freedom and the right to privacy. 
Cindy Blackstock, the hero at the 
centre of the battle against 
injustice, learns that both the 
departments of Justice and 
Aboriginal Affairs spied on her, 
invading her privacy by looking 
at her Facebook page and other 
social media accounts, and 
monitoring her movements. 

Blackstock is the executive 
director of the Child and Family 
Caring Society and is recognized 
internationally as a fierce and 
committed advocate for First 
Nations children. 

The spying by the federal 
government was an effort to 
discredit Blackstock and to take 
her dignity, said Obomsawin. It 
didn’t work. Blackstock took 


action and the Human Rights 
tribunal later ordered the 
department of Aboriginal Affairs 
to pay her $20,000 for pain and 
suffering, money that Blackstock 
donated to children’s charities. 

“Cindy is such an incredible 
person,” said Obomsawin. 
Getting justice for First Nations 
children is a mission for her, she 
said. “She’s not going to stop 
until things are the way she feels 
they should be. Sometimes she 
was questioned or put down, they 
were trying to take away her 
dignity, telling her she didn’t 
know what she was talking about. 
I remember one day, I felt really 
bad for her and when I saw her 
the next day, I told her I was 
worried about her. She said to 


me, C I have to tell you that 
sometimes I feel very bad. But if 
they want to treat me like that, 
I’m not going to go to their level. 
That’s their way. I’m not there 
and I’ll never be there’.” 

Obomsawin was able to gain 
access to film the hearings, both 
the tribunal and the appeal court 
hearings. 

“I sat there the whole time to 
hear the witnesses and to see what 
was going on,” she said. “It was 
hard to watch but for me. I felt it 
was a gift also because I felt our 
people were really heard and 
there was dignity and respect 
towards our people.” 

It was very different, 
Obomsawin said, from what she 
saw in the courtrooms in the 


1960s when she started to travel 
and organize “where there was no 
respect and our people had no 
voice. From what I have watched 
over the years, it’s very important 
for me to see the difference. I 
think we’ve come a long way. 
There’s still a lot of work to do, 
but it’s a very different time.” The 
change that she’s seen over her 
lifetime is what keeps her 
hopeful. 

The film constantly reminds 
the viewer that this is about the 
children. Every day, the 
courtrooms were packed with 
children. 

“Cindy has created such a 
movement with children and 
teachers,” Obomsawin said. “The 
children are taking responsibility. 
They want to make change. They 
don’t like to know that other 
children are not treated 
properly. . .That kind of spirit is 
just so strong and it’s so 
beautiful.” 

In between hearing from 
Indigenous social workers, who 
place the children’s interests above 
all else, and from non-Indigenous 
bureaucrats whose priority seems 
to be saving money, Obomsawin 
takes us into the lives of children 
and families adversely affected by 
the discriminatory practices. 

This is done with tremendous 
compassion. One looks at the 
bonds between parents and child 
and is left to wonder why anyone 
would think of removing a child 
to an institution instead of 
providing help at home for the 
parents to care for their children. 

In January of this year, nine 
years after the complaint was 
filed, the Human Rights tribunal 
released its decision. It ruled that 
the federal government does 
indeed discriminate against on- 
reserve First Nations children by 
failing to provide the same level 
of child welfare services that exist 
off-reserve. 

To date, the government has 
done nothing to remedy the 
situation. On Sept. 16, the 
tribunal had to issue a second 
compliance order to attempt to 
force the government to take 
immediate action. 

Obomsawin is optimistic that 
the film will change Canadians’ 
perceptions of Indigenous people 
by telling them the real story. As 
for the bureaucrats, “they don’t 
seem to know the profound story 
of anything,” she said. 

Still, she’s willing to concede 
that there are many in the system 
who want to make changes. 

“I don’t think we’re going to 
win everything overnight,” she 
said, “but I think the government 
is going to change their ways of 
dealing with us, not forcing us to 
do things the way they feel is 
right, which has brought nothing 
but problems.” 

“We Can’t Make the Same 
Mistake Twice” will be shown at 
film festivals across the country 
and is slated for theatrical release. 
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Imperial No More: 
On the front line 


“This is an occupation,” announces a 
member of the Secwepemc Women’s Warrior 
Society as a group of about five people storm 
the offices of Imperial Metals in Vancouver Aug. 
9. 

There is a crush at the entrance as 
employees attempt to stem the tide of other 
occupiers entering their space. They place their 
bodies in front of the door. Holding the door 
closed is Imperial Metals President Brian 
Kynoch. The glass surrounding the door rattles 
as the protesters begin to bang on it. 

“Just call the police,” someone says. 

“Call the shareholders, investors of Imperial 
Metals,” a protester shouts. A woman screams 
“You should be ashamed of yourselves. ... Clean 
up your mess.” 

The mess is the millions of cubic metres of 
metals-laden silt that contaminates Hazeltine 
Creek, Polley Lake and Quesnel Lake from the 
Mount Polley tailings pond breach that occurred 
two years ago on Aug. 4, 2014, the protesters 
say. 

“Open the door. What are you afraid of?” 

An employee calls what is happening 
“ridiculous”. An occupier points repeatedly at 
Kynoch: “You have power. You have a 
responsibility to speak to the people.” 

The man says he will go outside. And another 
asks the woman to listen, saying the president 
is not going “to endanger the employees of this 
company.” The protester scoffs. 

“The land is in danger. The community is in 
danger.” An alarm goes off, reports a woman 
as she turns to the camera. The protest is being 
broadcast live to Facebook. 

“I’ll go outside,” Kynoch says, again. 

An accusation flies. The group had 
blockaded the Mount Polley site Aug. 4, marking 
the second anniversary of the breach, not letting 
employees into the site at shift change while 
escorting employees out, one car at a time. One 
of the employees gets frustrated and “plows” 
his car through the women, sending one over 
the roof, she tells us. 

Sacheen Seitcham of Ahousaht territory, 
where Imperial Metals has interests, is taken to 
the hospital. She accuses the Williams Lake 
RCMP of racism for not taking down her 
statement about the incident. She says the 
sergeant spoke rudely to her, and was 
threatening, telling her he could charge her with 
mischief if she didn’t leave the station. 

Seitcham insists that the incident is vehicular 
assault. Because the RCMP wouldn’t take her 
statement, it was a violation of her human rights. 
She contacts a lawyer and they attend the 
Kamloops detachment to give a statement there. 
It will be pursued, she tells Windspeaker. 

At Imperial Metals in Vancouver the 
occupation continues. “Let us in. Let us in,” the 
protesters outside begin to chant. 

“Brian Kynoch, the president of Imperial 
Metals, holding the door so people cannot come 
in and voice their concerns,” a woman declares. 
“They come in our territory. They invade our 
home.” 

“Legally,” an employee argues. 

“No, not legally. It’s Native land.” 

Imperial Metals is told to stay the hell out of 
First Nations’ territories. The discussion 
degenerates into name calling and foul 
language. Then, a cogent articulation of the 
protesters’ concerns is leveled. 

“Imperial Metals has come into our 
homelands, our unceded Indigenous territory of 
the Secwepemc people. They have destroyed 
our water, have destroyed our salmon spawning 
grounds, have injured women, have attacked 
our way of life. Imperial Metals must be shut 
down. This is the message to all the investors, 
to all the shareholders of Imperial Metals, and 
of the world, that Imperial Metals is not welcome 
in our territory. Imperial Metals does not have 
Indigenous consent to operate in our territories.” 

And for a few moments the room goes quiet, 


except for a rhythmic beat, perhaps against the 
glass of the office, or maybe on a small hand- 
drum. It’s hard to tell from the video. 

Vancouver police show up and begin to jostle 
with the protesters, who make a wall and start 
to sing the Woman’s Warrior Song. 

We can’t see the police numbers. We were 
told there were 30 officers, who, it’s been said, 
forced their way out of the elevators “pretty 
violently.” That’s not what we see. In one video, 
one of the protesters said there were 20. We 
can count six. But in a second video, the skirmish 
is intense, with police shoving protesters to the 
ground, pushing them, holding them down. 

“Two arrests,” reports a protester, but in all 
there were four. The glass begins to buckle and 
crack against the weight of the people outside 
forced up against it. An Imperial Metals 
employee pulls a protester inside away from the 
window, “so she doesn’t get hurt,” he says to 
another occupier. He can’t resist a dig though. 
“Unlike you,” he says, “I actually have a 
conscience.” 

Everybody now seems to be on their phones. 

“Facebook live,” a protester inside yells 
through the office glass to the police. “Watch 
your conduct.” 

Accusations of assault are being hurled 
about. 

“Ma’am,” says a police officer now inside the 
office. 

“Stop the police terrorism,” the woman 
responds. 

The camera swings around wildly as the 
women are told they are trespassing and are 
“kicked out.” 

But they aren’t done yet. They take their 
protest to the Mining Association of B.C. 

“You are now being evicted.” It’s said through 
a bullhorn. 

A curmudgeon of an old man greets them. 
“Getoutta here,” he says, pointing aggressively 
at the door, and the women quickly surround 
him. He’s shouting. They’re shouting. “You’re not 
Canadian,” he says to one of the protesters. 

Much of what comes next is inaudible over 
the din, though Seitcham asserts he calls them 
‘dirty toxic Natives with runny noses.’ We can 
kind of make out the words ‘snotty nose’. 

“Bugger off,” he says as he retreats into an 
office, closing the door behind him. 

“Racist, racist,” the women shout. 

Again voices are raised when a 
representative of the association is sent out to 
meet the protesters. In no time, they are again 
escorted to a door, which is immediately locked 
behind them. 

It’s hard to say what was achieved in the 
morning of Aug. 9. It is certain that respectful 
dialogue was a victim. Accusations of 
aggression have been leveled at all sides. Direct 
action can be unpleasant, and though it requires 
courage, its energy can twist quickly out of 
control. 

It’s an important component of a multi- 
pronged strategy in tackling difficult concerns, 
however, including the protection of lands, 
waters and creatures from a very dangerous 
industry that has done irreparable harm 
worldwide. 

Imperial Metals can be assured that the 
experience Aug. 9 was just a beginning, just a 
taste of what the corporation is up against. We’re 
told that a movement called Imperial No More 
will up the pressure against the company. 

While the women warriors says they are 
“really, picking up the pace” on their protests, 
the Tsilhqot’in tribes have filed a Notice of Civil 
Claim against the Imperial Metals, other 
companies, as well as the province of British 
Columbia for its own breach — of “reasonable 
standards of inspection and regulation.” But 
Tsilhqot’in has also extended an offer to sit 
around the table for discussions, an alternative 
to battling it out in the courts. 

Windspeaker 
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News Briefs 



Coast Salish artist John Marston and his mother, Jane Marston, 
proudly display his artwork for the Salish Eagle. 


Artwork for second Salish class vessels announced 

The Stz’uminus First Nation joined BC Ferries and the First 
Peoples’ Cultural Council to reveal the second of three Coast 
Salish designs for the new Salish Class ferries. 

John Marston of Stz’uminus First Nation designed the artwork 
that will be on the new Salish Eagle. 

Marston’s depiction of beautiful red eagles will adorn the hull 
of the new vessel. The design represents the strength and respect 
the eagle carries in First Nations culture. Marston’s work is 
strongly influenced by his Coast Salish ancestors and their work. 

The artwork will also be displayed inside the vessel for 
customers to view along with a profile of the artist. 

“The Eagle is highly respected within our culture,” said 
Marston. “It is a symbol of our spiritual connection to the natural 
world. The Eagle has long been connected to us and carries our 
prayers to the Creator. Our guardian in life, we look to the 
teachings he offers us. 

“The Eagle is beautiful and graceful with the never ending 
strength to survive. Over the years as an artist I have learned 
from our ancestors’ old artworks. It is important to me that this 
design was strongly influenced by these old masterpieces.” 

Last August the First Peoples’ Cultural Council issued a call 
for artists to submit their portfolios for consideration for the design 
for the vessels. From 37 expressions of interest, a jury of artist 
peers and BC Ferries representatives identified nine artists who 
were invited to submit specific design concepts. 

The jury reviewed the design concepts with attention to artistic 
excellence, Coast Salish artistic style, ability to express the vessel 
names through artwork, ability to provide digital images for 
fabrication and ability to meet the project timeline, reads a press 
statement. 

Marston was one of the three artists selected. The others were 
Darlene Gait from Esquimau Nation whose artwork was chosen 
for the Salish Orca, which was unveiled in March. The third artistic 
design by Thomas Cannell from Musqueam for the Salish Raven 
will be shared in the coming months. 

The Salish Class ferries are currently under construction and 
expected to be in service in the summer of 2017. 

The Salish Orca will replace the Queen of Burnaby on the 
Comox - Powell River route. The Salish Eagle will replace the 
Queen of Nanaimo on the Tsawwassen - Southern Gulf Islands 
route. The Salish Raven will also provide service to the Southern 
Gulf Islands. 


Calgary constable recognized for innovation with Indigenous 
youth 

Constable Jeremiah Stump of the Calgary Police Service is 
the recipient of the Minister of Justice National Youth Justice 
Policing Award presented on Saturday. Stump was recognized 
for his key role in the Indigenous Team of the Calgary Police 
Service’s Youth at Risk Development program. The YARD 
Indigenous Team, composed of a police officer and a social 
worker, incorporates cultural teachings into its work and creates 
opportunities for youth to connect with their cultural roots. The 
Minister of Justice National Youth Justice Policing Award 
celebrates innovative policing and serves to inform the police 
and the wider community about creative responses to youth crime. 
It encourages police officers to take innovative approaches to 
respond to and prevent youth crime, and use restorative justice 
processes and other initiatives to reduce the rate of incarceration. 
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JAN UARY 27, 2017 TO MAY 12, 2017 

Virtually. Any community. Anytime. 

» Schedule Flexibility Convenience for your Lifestyle (home, work or on the road) 

» Ease of Accessibility Comfortable Learning Environment available 24/7 
» Range of Options Over 20 online courses leading to certification & higher learning 
» Control Your Career Career Advancement & Professional Development your way! 

AFOA Canada is pleased to offer online courses that lead 
toward Certification for: 

» CAFM The Certified Aboriginal Financial Manager, and; 

» CAPA The Certified Aboriginal Professional Administrator 

Designed by Aboriginal Professionals for Aboriginal Professionals 


CAFM 4 
CAFM 5 
CAFM 6 
CAFM 14 


Aboriginal Strategy & Decisions 
Values & Ethics in the Aboriginal Workplace 
Aboriginal History & Developments 
Aboriginal Human & Fiscal Issues 


CERTIFIED ABORIGINAL PROFESSIONAL ADMINISTRATOR 


CAPA 1 
CAPA 2 
CAPA 3 
CAPA 4 
CAPAS 
CAPA 6 
CAPA 7 
CAPA 8 
CAPA 9 
CAPA 10 
CAPA 11 
CAPA 12 
CAPA 13 
CAPA 14 
CAPA 15 
CAPA 16 


Human Resources Management 
Leadership 
Financial Oversight 
Communications 

Governance Structures & Processes 

Accountability & Performance Reporting 

Planning & Organization 

Values, Ethics & Professionalism 

Negotiation & Conflict Resolution 

Knowledge of Community 

Critical Thinking & Analysis 

Knowledge of Culture & Language 

Emotional Intelligence & Professional Development 

Law & Legislative Awareness 

Aboriginal Community Economic Development 

Organizational Behaviour & Capacity Development 


NEW! INDEPENDENT 
ONLINE LEARNING 


AFOA Canada now offers independent 
online study where learners can complete 
courses within a one-year period. 



Online Learning 



AFOA CANADA 

Building a Community of Professionals 


Finance » management » Leadership 





CALL NOW FOR MORE DETAILS: (866) 722-2362 

EMAIL FOR MORE INFORMATION: info@afoa.Ca WWW.afOS.Ca 


11th ANNUAL PotashCorp 

ABORIGINAL YOUTH 

FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


attention Aboriginal students in 
Grades 11&12 - We are giving away $15,000! 


AFOA Canada and PotashCorp are looking for 3 Ambassadors to represent the views of 
Canada's Aboriginal Youth at one of the most important National Leadership Events in Canada. 


We are pleased to announce the 11th Annual PotashCorp Aboriginal 
Youth Financial Management Awards. Three outstanding Aboriginal 
Youth from across Canada will be selected to travel to Calgary, AB 
for four days to attend the ceremony at the AFOA Canada National 
Conference on February 7-9, 2017. 


Would you like to: 


• Jump-start your career? 

• Meet Canada's most prominent Aboriginal leaders 
who are making a positive change? 

• Meet post-secondary representatives? 

• Meet other inspiring Aboriginal youth? 

• Experience Calgary, AB and what it has to offer? 

If you answered yes to these questions, please visit g 
www.afoa.ca and apply for this amazing opportunity! 



Award recipients will enjoy: 


5 year Scholarship package valued at over $5,000 
Complimentary 4 night stay at the Hyatt Regency Calgary 
Complimentary trip to Calgary and tour of city, plus even more gifts! 


Eligibility: 


Aboriginal Ancestry (Proof of First Nation, Inuit or Metis status) 
Pursuing post-secondary education and demonstrates an interest 
and is considering a career in the areas of finance and/or 
management/commerce (including financial management/planning, 
business administration, commerce, accounting and economics) 
Completed Application Form and submit an essay 
2 letters of recommendation from a teacher, guidance counsellor or 
educator, attesting to the student's performance and commitment 
Academically successful 

Students in Grades 1 1 and/or 12 may apply (maximum age 19) 


"I AM PARTICULARLY THANKFUL TO AFOA CANADA AND POTASHCORP FOR 
MAKING IT POSSIBLE FOR MY FELLOW PEERS AND ME TO BE HERE TODAY. 

I WOULD LIKE TO EXPRESS MY GRATITUDE TO THE INDIVIDUALS WHO MADE THIS 
POSSIBLE, AND WOULD LIKE TO MENTION THAT YOUR INVOLVEMENT DOES NOT 
GO UNNOTICED. I HAVE BEEN PART OF POTASHCORP SPONSORED PROGRAMS 
AND EVENTS, AND AM AWARE OF THE STRONG YOUTH EMPOWERMENT 
MESSAGE THAT YOU ARE SENDING. I AM LOOKING FORWARD TO BRINGING THIS 
EXPERIENCE BACK TO MY COMMUNITY AND INSPIRING YOUNGER GRADES TO 
REACH FOR THEIR BEST LIFE." 8 



PotashCorp 

Helping Nature Provide 



AFOA CANADA 

Building a Community of Professionals 



#AFOA2017 


CALL NOW FOR MORE DETAILS: (866) 722-2362 

EMAIL: youthawards@afoa.ca WWW.afOd.C3 


APPLY NOW BEFORE 9pm NOV. 26th DEADLINE! 
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[ news ] 

Toronto stands up for Standing Rock 



Ontario Regional Chief Isadore Day joins Eagleheart Singers at the rally in (support of Standing Rock Sioux in Toronto Sept. 8. 


PHOTOS: BARB NAHWEGAHBOW 



Round dance in front of the U.S. Consulate on UniversityAvenue at Toronto (rally in support of 
Standing Rock Sioux 


By Barb Nahwegahbow 

Windspeaker Contributor 


TORONTO 

Toronto Police were taken by 
surprise when about 70 
supporters of the Standing Rock 
Sioux took advantage of a red 
light to spill out onto 
southbound University Avenue 
for a round dance in front of the 
U.S. Consulate. 

Officers scrambled to move the 
dancers to allow at least one lane 
of traffic to flow in the 
southbound lane during the 
height of the morning rush hour. 
The Eagleheart singers, situated 
on the grassy island separating 
the north and southbound lanes 
sang two round dance songs 
while supporters chanted, 
Standing Up for Standing Rock. 
Security guards on the steps of 
the Consulate kept busy taking 
photos of the protestors. 

Over the last several months, 
the Standing Rock Sioux have 
been defending their land and 
water against the construction of 
the Dakota Access Pipeline. The 
planned pipeline runs through a 
sacred burial ground and the 
Standing Rock Tribe is concerned 
that their water source will be 
poisoned if the pipeline leaks. In 
the last few weeks, Indigenous 
people from different nations 
across the U.S. and Canada have 
joined the protest and the camp 
has grown to about 3,000 people. 


Organizers of the rally on 
Thursday Sept. 8, Patti Pettigrew 
and Teddy Syrette, connected 
online after Pettigrew posted a 
notice on social media. Syrette, 
a citizen of Batchewana First 
Nation near Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont. said he had been having 
conversations with members of 
Toronto’s two-spirit community 
about organizing a support rally. 
He saw Patti’s notice and threw 
his support behind her efforts by 
helping with promotion. 

“This is a pivotal moment in 
history,” said Pettigrew. “Our 
people in North Dakota are on 
the front lines and are willing to 
give their lives to defend the land 
and water. I thought the least we 
could do as Aboriginal people is 
get out and show our support.” 

This is not just for our people, 
she said. It affects everyone. 
“Everybody needs clean water 
because we can’t drink oil. The 
world needs to wake up. Without 
a doubt, the pipeline will 
rupture. . .We’re trying to prevent 
the inevitable.” 

Ontario Regional Chief 
Isadore Day was in Toronto on 
other business when he heard 
about the rally. “I’m here to show 
my support for the people at 
Standing Rock,” he said, “to 
ensure that our brothers and 
sisters there know that the people 
at the Chiefs of Ontario stand 
with them.” 

Day has no immediate plans 
to travel to Standing Rock 


because of current commitments, 
but it’s not out of the question, 
he said. 

“I’m very concerned we’ve got 
this notion that we can continue 
along this path of oil centrism,” 
said Day. “We’ve got to figure out 
how to de-entrench ourselves 
from the fossil fuel society. 
Standing Rock is standing for 
everybody. They’re standing not 
just for Indigenous people. 
They’re standing for humanity,” 
he said. 

Connie Hansenberger was on 
her way to work when she stopped 
at the rally with her drum. “I’m 
here because of the importance of 
water and life,” she said, “and to 
stand up for the people of 
Standing Rock who’ve been down 


there protecting our Native lands 
for months and months. I think 
it’s very important that we all be 
here to show solidarity with our 
brothers and sisters there,” said 
Hansenberger. “It’s not just a U.S. 
battle. It’s our battle also. This is 
everybody’s water. It’s not just our 
water.” 

Long-time defender of 
Indigenous land and rights, Jay 
Mason, was one of the people 
who occupied Anicinabe Park in 
Kenora in 1974, “and that’s when 
we started standing up and letting 
people know we weren’t going to 
allow them to hurt us anymore,” 
he said. 

“There’s been little changes 
since that time. It was in the late 
‘80s when our people started 


talking about needing to heal. I 
understand that concept, but 
we’re not the ones who are sick,” 
he said. “We should be telling 
Canada and the U.S. ‘you need 
to heal yourselves’.” 

“I’m hoping this will be just the 
first of many rallies and 
gatherings,” said Teddy Syrette, 
“because I think the situation in 
Standing Rock is far from over. I 
think this is only the beginning 
of something else, maybe a 
movement like Idle No More or 
Occupy INAC. This is something 
that can really empower us and 
bring us together with non- 
Indigenous people to work 
against pipelines and major 
corporations that are poisoning 
our air, water and land.” 
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[ news ] 

IVIan walks Highway 
of Tears 


Continued from page 2. 

“I started to learn about 
residential schools and 
stuff. ..Not only beatings and 
rapes... but your language is 
taken away, your culture is taken 
away, and quite often your 
parents are taken away,” he said. 

“When you’re on the 
ground... it’s so hard to get up 
by yourself.” 

With his health “slipping” - 
Merchant has SLE lupus, early 
onset dementia and diabetes - 
he decided now was the time to 
make a difference. He sold 
everything he owned from is 
small apartment in Kimberley, 
with the exception of his bed, 
and Merchant and his newly- 
acquired dog-companion Kura 
set off on the road. 

It wasn’t until he hit the trail 
that he realized his journey was 
coinciding with the start of the 


national inquiry into murdered 
and missing Indigenous women 
and girls. 

Along with the monetary 
donations that are coming in - 
his Gofundme page sits at 
$3,430 after one month with 25 
separate donations - he is being 
greeted along the trail and even 
joined for some legs. 

Merchant says he would like 
to use the money to build a 
shelter for Indigenous women or 
to help supplement the cost for 
transportation. Many of the 
women who went missing were 
hitchhiking along Highway 16. 

Merchant sees his journey as 
one more step in the goal of 
improving the lives of 
Indigenous people. 

“We don’t need to start. What 
we need is to get going and not 
stop,” he said. 



Toronto NAIG partners with Hamilton to host 
five sports 

The Toronto 2017 North American Indigenous Games Host Society 
has announced a partnership with McMaster University and the City 
of Hamilton to create “a western hub” for the eight-day international 
sport and cultural event scheduled for July 1 6 to July 23, 2017. 

Five of the 1 4 sport competitions will be held in the Greater Hamilton 
Area including: 

3-D Archery (Hamilton Angling and Hunting Association) 

Lacrosse (Gaylord Powless Arena and Iroquois Lacrosse Arena) 

Softball (Turner Park, Hamilton) 

Soccer (Ron Joyce Stadium, McMaster University) 

Wrestling (Burridge Gym, McMaster University) 

“The creation of a western hub for the Toronto 201 7 North American 
Indigenous Games offers an exciting opportunity for celebration, 
collaboration and strength in unity across communities, which is the 
essence of the North American Indigenous Games,” said Marcia 
Trudeau, CEO of the Toronto 2017 NAIG Host Society. 

“We look forward to working together with McMaster University, 
the City of Hamilton, Tourism Hamilton, and Indigenous communities 
to provide a high-calibre sporting and cultural experience. Additionally, 
we commend the City of Toronto for their outstanding leadership as 
the official 2017 NAIG host city. Together, we will produce a best in- 
class Games experience to ensure an enduring legacy for Indigenous 
people and the North American Indigenous Games movement.” 

In addition to the sport venues, McMaster University will house 
more than 1 ,800 participants on campus with the creation of an Athletes 
Village, reads a press statement released Sept. 15. 

The North American Indigenous Games provides youth the 
opportunity to showcase their athletic achievements and cultural 
heritage. 

More than 5,000 Indigenous youth, ages 13 to 19, from all 13 
provinces and territories of Canada and 13 regions from the United 
States will take part in the Toronto 2017 NAIG. The Games will need 
an expected 2,000 volunteers. 

During the 2017 NAIG, week-long cultural festivals will feature a 
variety of Indigenous artists, cultural performances and nightly 
entertainment. 


TO 

peceive 
a free 

digital edition 
of 

Windspeaker 
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your email: 

siljscr*ie@amms&caii 
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Chair and 
Public Members 

Board of Governors of the Northern 
Alberta Institute of Technology 

Honourable Marlin Schmidt, Minister of Advanced Education, is 
seeking applications from individuals interested in serving as Chair 
or as a Member of the Board of Governors of the Northern Alberta 
Institute of Technology. 

Appointments are for a term of up to three years and members may 
be eligible for re-appointment at the end of the term. 

Job ID: 261 -AE (Chair), Job ID: 262 -AE (Public Members) 

For more information on this board, 
please visit: www.nait.ca/boardvacancies 


Visit www.aiberta.ca/public-agency-opportunities.cfim 
to learn more about this opportunity and to apply online. 
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Grey Eagle Casino, Tsuu T'ina Nation, Treaty 7 Territory 

Keynote Speakers Keynote Speakers 

October 17 Jl^l ■ October 18 


Caleb Behn, LL. B., 

Executive Director, Keepers of 
the Water, Treaty 8 Territory 

s 


Chief Tony Alexis 

Alexis Nakota Sioux Nation 
Former Grand Chief of Treaty 6 

Stephen Buffalo, MBA 
President/CEO 

Indian Resource Council 
Samson Cree Nation 


Every single Windspeaker article ever published 
(well, almost) is now available on our online archives at: 

www.ammsa.com 

The archives are free to search and read. 
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[ news ] 

Indigenous interests must be part of international 

trade discussions 


By Barb Nahwegahbow 

Windspeaker Contributor 


TORONTO 

Toronto’s Native Canadian 
Centre was the venue for a 
meeting between national 
Indigenous leaders and 
International Trade Minister 
Chrystia Freeland and Carolyn 
Bennett, Minister of Indigenous 
and Northern Affairs, on Sept. 9. 

Minister Freeland said the 
meeting was “the beginning of a 
really important dialogue 
between the government of 
Canada and First Nations, Metis 
and Inuit people about 
international trade.” 

“It’s a discussion that’s long 
overdue,” she said. 

The meeting, called by the 
federal government, was to seek 
Indigenous input on 
international trade and trade 
agreements, such as the Trans- 
Pacific Partnership (TPP). 

The TPP would create a free- 
trade zone among 12 nations 
around the Pacific. The federal 
government has said it will sign 
the agreement, although it still 
needs ratification by majority 
vote in the House of Commons. 

Indigenous leaders attending 
included Clem Chartier, 
president of the MEtis National 
Council, Dwight Dorey, national 
chief of the Indigenous Peoples 
Assembly of Canada, Shane 
Gottfriedson, BC regional chief 
for Assembly of First Nations, 
Dawn Lavell- Harvard, president 
of the Native Women’s 
Association of Canada, and 
Cathy Towtongie, president of 
Nunavut Tunngavik Inc. 

Gottfriedson said he was 
encouraged by the outreach of 
the ministers “to work with us 
talking about Indigenous 
partnerships in the international 
trade markets. When we look at 
our histories and our long ties to 
our territories, I think it’s the 
responsible and right thing to 
doO At the end of the day, we’re 
all partners looking at getting 
better and stronger Indigenous 
communities and partnering 
with Canada.” 

The basic principles of 
protecting the environment, 
protecting the waters, protecting 
Indigenous women and children 
not only in Canada, but 
internationally, have to be part of 
international trade discussions 
and agreements, said Lavell- 
Harvard. 

“We’re really pleased to make 
sure that those principles are 
being discussed, that we’re having 
dialogue to make sure we’re 
moving in the right direction,” 
she said. 

There have been a couple of 
developments in international 
trade that have impacted 
negatively on the Inuit economy, 
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Dawn Lavell-Harvard, President of Native Womens Association Chief Stacey LaForme of Mississaugas of New Credit First Nation 

of Canada. 


said Cathy Towtongie. 

“Ivory was banned and we 
carve in ivory,” and the EU ban 
on seal products have affected the 
Inuit. “This [meeting] is an 
excellent first step for Canada,” 
Towtongie said. 

Dorey said Indigenous people 
are fearful that Canada’s 
international agreements with 
other countries will have a 
negative impact on Aboriginal 
treaty rights, “particularly with 
respect to our traditional 
knowledge and our traditional 
activities.” 

The meeting was a good 
starting point and the process has 
to continue, said Dorey, but in 
order to ensure meaningful 
participation from Indigenous 
organizations, adequate resources 
are required. 

“We have to be included in the 


process that leads up to an 
acceptance or rejection of these 
kinds of agreements,” he said. 

In terms of consultation with 
their membership, Lavell- 
Harvard said that after many 
years of funding cuts, there is a 
need to build capacity to ensure 
true consultation can happen. 

“We need to support building 
that capacity in the provinces and 
territories,” she said. 

Gottfriedson said the AFN will 
be seeking feedback from the 
chiefs on the subject of 
international trade, f Looking at 
the new way of how we do 
business in the 21st century, he 
said, we’re always guided by our 
elders and by traditional values 
of respecting our territories, our 
land, our water and our air, and 
where First Nations come from. 

Chief Stacey LaForme of the 



Mississaugas of New Credit First 
Nation took part in the meeting 
with the ministers. 

“This meeting is not 
considered a consultation by 
anybody,” he said, “and that’s the 
first thing that was clarified.” 

Regarding the Trans-Pacific 
Partnership, LaForme said, “there 
needs to be a lot of consultation 
with First Nations because it has 
so many implications for First 
Nations and Indigenous people 
in Canada, directly and 
indirectly. 

“Directly it affects our treaty 
rights. Putting in clauses that will 
protect the rights of Indigenous 
people will only go so far because 
every impact that happens in 
Canada is an impact that happens 
to the Indigenous people who live 
in this country who are also an 
unconquered people so we are 


still a nation. Any agreements 
that Canada makes 
internationally should first have 
the acceptance and approval of 
the other nations that live in this 
country. In my opinion, they 
have to have free prior and 
informed consent before they go 
off and make these grandiose 
plans with other countries. 
Canadians should also be 
concerned about all the issues 
that are in this.” 

One of Chief LaForme’s major 
concerns is about the water, 
which had not been mentioned 
in the meeting. 

“Water is one of the key things 
we should be worried about and 
talking about right now,” he said. 
“Where does water fit into this 
whole picture because they’re 
looking at it as a commodity, 
something to be traded.” 
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Tsa Tsa Ke K'e (Iron Foot Place) revealed to public 

Alex Janvier's epic 1,600 square-foot mosaicin Ford Hall is being billed as one of the highlights of Rogers Place 


Artist's work a highlight of new Rogers Place 


By Shari Narine 

Sweetgrass Contributing Editor 


EDMONTON 

Alex Janvier’s mosaic in Ford 
Hall is being billed as one of 
the highlights of Rogers Place. 

On Sept. 10, tens of 
thousands were provided the 
first inside view of the building 
that is the new home to the 
Edmonton Oilers, located in the 
heart of the city’s downtown. 

Janvier’s epic 1,600 square- 
foot mosaic is entitled Tsa Tsa 
Ke K’e (Iron Foot Place). It 
took one year to make, six 
weeks to install and is one of 
four public art commissions in 
the downtown arena area, 
worth a total of $1.6 million. 


“The design is flowing, it 
looks beautiful from up on 
top,” said Janvier, who had a 
chance to view its completion 
from the very top floor. “It 
turned out better than I had 
envisaged it.” 

Janvier has high praise for the 
workers who assembled the 
mosaic. 

“They had to cut every 
piece,” he said. “They were 
putting it together in various 
sections.” 

Janvier says his mosaic “paid 
honour” to the Cree as 
Edmonton is located in Cree 
territory. 

“That’s very essential, very 
important,” he said, adding that 
his art piece draws on the 
colours that are natural to the 
region. “It’s a tribute to the 


Cree nations, a tribute to the fur 
trade, a tribute to what became 
of it, a major centre for human 
beings of all walks of life.” 

Rogers Place is only one of 
a multitude of venues in which 
Janvier’s work has been 
displayed including his own art 
gallery on Cold Lake First 
Nations, which he opened in 
2012. In November, Janvier’s 
work begins a five-month 
exhibit at the National Gallery 
of Canada. 

Janvier, of Dene Suline and 
Saulteaux descent, is one of the 
Indian Group of Seven. He is 
considered a significant 
pioneering Aboriginal artist in 
Canada, having influenced 
many generations of 
Aboriginal artists. 

Rogers Place is only the 


latestof many venues in which 
Janvier’s work is permanently 
displayed. 

“I don’t know how effective 
it’s going to be, but it’s 
certainly going to be seen by a 
whole lot more people,” said 
Janvier. 

Jenna Turner, with the 
Edmonton Art Council, says a 
plaque will be put in place 
identifying Janvier as the artist 
for Tsa Tsa Ke K’e. As well, 
tour-goers were given a 
brochure that will include 
information on Janvier. 

While Janvier is proud of this 
newest work, he still draws 
comparison to Morning Star 
(Gambeh Then’). Painted in 
1993, it adorns the dome of the 
River Salon in the Canadian 
Museum of Civilization, in 


Ottawa. The mural rises seven 
stories above the salon and 
covers 4,500 square feet. 

“It was an honour to do the 
work (at Rogers Place),” said 
Janvier. “But I didn’t take it any 
more serious than Morning 
Star. That’s big, that’s huge. 
That one is seen by all nations, 
all over the world. They marvel 
at it. I hope this piece will do 
the same thing. I know this one 
they’ll talk about it.” 

And more than anything else, 
when people look at Janvier’s 
Rogers Place mosaic, he wants 
them to take away “joy and 
happiness .... Just to see it, to 
enjoy the beauty from within 
the area.” 

The official opening for 
Rogers Place is Thursday 
afternoon. 
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Kapown Rehabilitation Centre 

♦ 32 Bed Residential Facility 

♦ 56 Day Program 

♦ Continuous Intake 

♦ Accredited by CAC 


P.O. Box 40 
Grouard, AB 


Bwn 

TOG ICO 

\ REHABILITATION 

I CENTRE 

1-888-751-3921 

n 
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City of Edmonton 

INFORMATION SESSIONS 


IS YOUR SMALL BUSINESS 
INTERESTED IN SELLING TO 
THE CITY OF EDMONTON? 

The City's Corporate Procurement and Supply Services branch 
invites Edmonton's small business owners and managers to learn 
more about selling to the City. 

This informative, 90 minute session will give you the details 
about how we buy products and services including the tender 
process, the City's Sustainable Purchasing Policy and Supplier 
Code of Conduct. 

If your small business is interested in selling products or services 
to the City of Edmonton, we encourage you to attend, 

Alt sessions ore free to attend 

Advance registration is required as space is limited . 

To regl ste r on l i ne at edm on ton. ca/seHingtothecity 

email smallbusiness@edmonton.ca 
or call 780-944-5704 

Location: City Hall, Heritage Room, 

# 1 Sir Winston Churchill Square 

Date & Times: Thursday, October 20 
@ 10:30 am &6:30 pm 


Edmonton Fire 
Rescue Services 
Open House 


Register for our Oct 15 
open house and learn 
what it takes to join our team! 

Space is limited. Register at 

edmonton.ca/firerecruitment 


£dmonton 



Group hopes to force Chief 
facing sexual assault charges 

to resigu 


By Shari Narine 

Sweetgrass Contributing Editor 


ALEXANDER FIRST NATION 

The spokeswoman for the 
Alexander Women Warriors 
hopes that the silent majority 
will join in tomorrow when the 
group takes to the streets in an 
attempt to force the resignation 
of Alexander First Nation 
Chief Kurt Burnstick. 

“We’re hoping to garner 
more strength,” said Janet 
Campbell. “We’re hoping that 
our rally will give them 
courage to come and stand 
with us and say, ‘Enough is 
enough.’” 

After Burnstick was charged 
by the RCMP Sept. 2 with two 
counts of sexual assault and 
one count of break and enter 
from incidences that occurred 
in 1985, the small group of 
women decided they needed to 
act. 

In March, Burnstick was 
charged with assault after 
RCMP investigated an incident 
that occurred in December 
2015. That charge was 
followed by council declaring 
a media blackout accusing 


media of bias. 

However, that blackout was 
rescinded in a band council 
resolution on Sept. 6, which 
stated that the blackout had 
been invoked “without proper 
legal advice.” The resolution 
passed by a four to three vote. 
Burnstick was joined in 
opposing the resolution by 
Councillors Edwin Paul and 
Audra Arcand. 

“It is a concern,” said 
Campbell. “On behalf of the 
women’s group, we are 
dismayed that the only woman 
councillor is backing the 
individual who has done so 
much damage.” 

Also a concern, she says, is 
having Burnstick represent the 
First Nation at events as well 
as speaking out at rallies on 
violence against women. 

“This is a national problem. 
I want the Chiefs across 
Canada to know that this is 
happening and you guys can’t 
be embracing this Chief when 
he’s the very epitome of things 
you are trying to deal with,” 
she said. 

Campbell says Alexander 
Women Warriors are hoping 
this rally will force Burnstick 


to resign and pressure council 
to take a stand. If neither 
happens, Campbell says, she 
sees “things getting really, 
really ugly.” 

Already Cheryl Savoie, the 
first spokesperson for 
Alexander Women Warriors, 
was let go from her senior 
position of economic 
development director. Savoie 
spoke out in favour of the 
woman, whose allegations 
resulted in the first charge 
being brought against 
Burnstick. 

Campbell says she’s also had 
to face harassment both in the 
community and on social 
media. 

“A lot of stuff has been 
happening but behind the 
scenes,” said Campbell. 

The rally is planned for 
Thursday morning at the 
community hall. Media has 
been invited. 

Burnstick is scheduled to 
make a first appearance on the 
new charges on Oct. 18 in 
court in Morinville. 

A trial for the charges 
relating to the 2015 incident is 
scheduled for January 2017 in 
St. Albert. 




GRIEF SUPPORT CERTIFICATION TRAINING 

If you are, or would like to be, working with dying or grieving people, 

THIS TRAINING IS FOR YOU 

During this training you will: 

• Find ways to alleviate emotional and spiritual suffering as life ends 
* Receive advanced knowledge of grief and grief responses 
* Advance therapeutic counselling skills 
* Apply experiential activities to help and heal physical, emotional, mental and spiritual effects of grief 
4 Receive Certification to offer Grief Support and Education to individuals, groups, 
families and communities 

Approved for national and international certification and recertification with Canadian Addiction Counsellors Certification Federation 

CACCF & ICADC 40 CEU'S 

Star of the North Retreat Centre - St. Albert, AB October 3 - 7, 2016 

Option 1: No room, 5 lunches $1942.50 with GST Option 2: With room and meals $2152.50 with GST 


Become a Certified Grief Support Counsillor (CG5C) 



Contact: Marlane Tucker 
1-780-473-6732 1-866-473-6732 

email: training@takingflightinterriational.com i 

For more information visit our website: www.takingflightintemational.com Dr. Jane A. Simington, Ph.D., Owner 


Taking f international Corporation 


Find every Alberta Sweetgrass article online! 
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Wildrose lobbies Trudeau to get touch on fentanyl 

The Wildrose Opposition is lobbying the federal 
government to amend the Controlled Drugs and 
Substances Act to allow additional sentencing powers 
related to the fentanyl crisis. “Wildrose believes that all 
levels of government need to be working collaboratively 
to combat this crisis head on,” said Wildrose Leader 
Brian Jean. In a letter sent to Prime Minister Justin 
Trudeau last Friday, Wildrose outlines three specific 
sections that should be changed in the act, stating that 
by honing in on fentanyl and changing mandatory 
minimum sentences, “a clear message” will be sent to 
fentanyl dealers. Wildrose has also advocated for 
strategies to limit the supply of fentanyl, increased 
funding for addictions programs, the enactment of a 
public health emergency to allow for greater information 
sharing, and further education campaigns regarding the 
deadly drug. 

NorQuest College earns global recognition 

NorQuest College, in Edmonton, has been 
recognized with two global awards from the International 
education business Partnership Network in 
collaboration with the Conference Board of Canada. 
NorQuest’s Alberta Aboriginal Construction Careers 
Centre tried for the Gold Global Best Award, while 
NorQuest’s and Olds College’s partnership with the 
Public Institute of Technological Higher Education in 
Rioja, Peru, was recognized with a Special Chair’s 
Global Best Award. The awards celebrate educational 
institutions, private businesses, and other stakeholders 
that boost learning and employability through 
cooperation. 

Transitional housing in Calgary receives provincial 
support 

The Alberta government is investing $3 million in 
short-term supportive housing in Calgary for men 
transitioning from the criminal justice system into the 
community. The project will also receive money from 
RESOLVE, a Calgary fundraising group that supports 
building affordable and supported housing for 
vulnerable Albertans. Construction is expected to begin 
soon in Calgary’s industrial Manchester neighbourhood 
on the new permanent home of Bedford House. Once 
complete, the facility will offer 32-units with on-site 
supports. Bedford House is operated by the Calgary 
John Howard Society, a charitable organization 
dedicated to reducing crime and making communities 
safer through preventative and restorative justice 
practices. 

ACFN takes legal action challenging approval 
process for Grand Rapids Pipeline 

A new lawsuit filed by the Athabasca Chipewyan First 
Nation argues that the Aboriginal Consultation Office 
wrongly determined in July 2014 that ACFN was not 
entitled to be consulted with respect to the proposed 
Grand Rapids Pipeline. fThe pipeline, which is to carry 
900,000 barrels per day of tar sands, cuts through 
Treaty 8 territory and would intersect areas where ACFN 
members practice their treaty hunting, fishing and 
trapping rights, and cross a number of major waterways 
upstream from ACFN’s communities. ACFN is 
concerned about the impacts of the pipeline on the First 
Nation’s harvesting rights, particularly given the poor 
record of pipeline safety in the province, says the First 
Nation in a news release. The legal filing, made in the 
Alberta Court of Queen’s Bench on Sept. 2, outlines 
how the ACO failed to acknowledge or communicate 
with the ACFN with respect to submissions of evidence 
regarding impacts to their rights. “After events like recent 
oil spills polluting Alberta’s major waterways, the public 
is becoming more aware and concerned about the cozy 
relationship that exists between regulators and project 
proponents, the risks this poses to public safety, the 
environment, climate change and Treaty Rights,” said 
ACFN Chief Allan Adam in a statement. 

Red Deer VSU needs more advocates 

The Red Deer RCMP Victim Services Unit is looking 
for more volunteers. Victim services advocates are 
screened for suitability, go through enhanced RCMP 
security clearance and receive specialized training to 
help people after a crime or traumatic event. Their work 
may include assisting with next-of-kin notifications, 
providing information on government forms such as 


victim impact statements, restitution, and financial 
benefits, and offering guidance, support and community 
referrals for victims as they navigate the criminal justice 
system. “Advocates work closely with RCMP and 
provide an essential service to the community,” said 
Const. Holly Erb, Victim Services coordinator for Red 
Deer RCMP. A volunteer information night will be held 
Wednesday. 

Dozens turnout to demand Rurnstick's resignation 

Dozens of protestors, organized by the Alexander 
Women Warriors, rallied against Chief Kurt Burnstick 
on Thursday, demanding his resignation. Burnstick is 
facing three charges of sexual assault from three 
different incidences. Women and men, many wearing 
red, marched from the community hall to the band office. 
Protesters carried signs condemning sexual violence. 
Janet Campbell, rally organizer and spokesperson for 
the Alexander Women Warriors, told Sweetgrass earlier 
in the week, “This is a national problem. I want the 
Chiefs across Canada to know that this is happening 
and you guys can’t be embracing this Chief when he’s 
the very epitome of things you are trying to deal with.” 

Southwest Calgary ring road gets full financing 

The province has signed an agreement with 
Mountain View Partners to design, build, partially 
finance and operate the Southwest Calgary ring road. 

Under the agreement, the province will fund 60 per 
cent of the capital construction cost, which will be paid 
during the five-year construction phase. MVP will 
finance the remaining 40 per cent over the 30-year 
operating period. The contract is worth $1.42 billion in 
2016 dollars, to be paid over the 35-year term of the 
contract, and follows a selection process which began 
in July 2015. Through the 2014 New Building Canada 
Plan-National Infrastructure Component, the federal 
government has committed up to 25 percent of eligible 
cost, including design, construction, engineering, project 
management and utility relocations. The signing of a 
historic agreement between the province and the 
Tsuut’ina Nation in 2013 set the groundwork for the 
southwest leg of the Calgary ring road. 

At-risk workers focus of safety campaign 

The province is helping protect workers by 
conducting Occupational and Health Safety inspections 
at workplaces, such as hotels, arenas, department 
stores, restaurants, catering companies and couriers, 
that typically employ at-risk workers. Included as at- 
risk - or vulnerable - workers by the government are 
Indigenous workers, temporary foreign workers, older 
workers, female workers in a male-dominated 
industries, and inexperienced workers. Vulnerable 
workers are those who may be at greater risk of having 
their rights violated and who may lack the ability or 
resources to understand their rights. OHS officers will 
be looking to ensure that OHS legislation is being 
followed, including rules around hazard assessment 
documents, first-aid training, working alone and 
workplace violence. Officers will also be looking for 
potential violations of employment standards, including 
those related to hours of work, payment of wages, 
overtime and holiday pay. Worksites across the province 
will be inspected and the campaign will run until Nov. 
30. 

Three new oil sands developments receive initial 
approval 

The province has approved the proposals for the 
Blackpearl Resources Inc. Blackrod oil sands steam- 
assisted gravity drainage development (located 200 km 
southwest of Fort McMurray), the Surmont Energy Ltd. 
Wildwood oil sands SAGD development (65 km south 
of Fort McMurray), and the Husky Saleski oil sands 
development (100 km west of Fort McMurray). 
Collectively these projects represent about $4 billion of 
potential investment into Alberta’s economy and about 
95,000 barrels per day of production. The proposed 
developments will also fall under the new oil sands 1 00 
megatonne greenhouse gas emissions limit, announced 
with Alberta’s Climate Leadership Plan. The proposals 
were reviewed by the Alberta Energy Regulator and 
recommended for government approval. AER’s review 
included consultations with local Indigenous and non- 
Indigenous communities, and with other affected 
stakeholders. 



PHOTO: RCMP 


Victoria Joanne Crow Shoe was last seen Aug. 3 1 , 
2015. Her body was discovered Sept. 13, 201 5. 

RCMP continue investigation into death of Victoria 
Crow Shoe 

September 14, 2016. Tuesday marked one year 
since the body of Victoria Joanne Crow Shoe was 
recovered from the shore of the Oldman River Reservoir 
at the Windy Point day use area. The RCMP’s Major 
Crimes Unit - South is seekingfthe public’s assistance 
to generate new tips and leads as the investigation into 
her murder is ongoing. Crow Shoe was reported to the 
Lethbridge Regional Police Service on Sept. 1 5, 201 5, 
as missing by her family, two days after her body was 
found near Pincher Creek. Family members last saw 
Crow Shoe on Aug. 26, 2015, and the police 
investigation has been able to establish that the last 
time she was seen or spoken to was on Monday, Aug. 
31, 2015.fCrow Shoe was known to be living at the 
Lethbridge shelter and would often be seen at the 
library. The RCMP is seeking information about Crow 
Shoe’s activities between the last time she was seen, 
Aug. 31 , and the day her body was recovered from the 
Oldman River Reservoir, Sept. 13, 2015. Anyone with 
information on this matter, or about Victoria Joanne 
Crow Shoe, is asked to call the RCMP’s Major Crimes 
Unit for Southern Alberta at 403-343-5572 or Crime 
Stoppers at 1-800-222-8477 (TIPS). 


Gender-based violence discussed by status of 
women minsters 

Work being undertaken by the different levels of 
government to prevent violence against Indigenous 
women and girls, as well as work being undertaken to 
support Indigenous women in leadership roles were 
among the topics discussed when ministers responsible 
for women’s status met in Edmonton this week. The 
ministers agreed to identify further opportunities for 
complementary actions among provincial/territorial 
strategies addressing violence against women and girls, 
and the Federal Strategy Against Gender-based 
Violence that is now being developed. Ministers also 
agreed to explore additional opportunities for 
collaboration to address sexual violence and 
opportunities to strengthen data collection and reporting 
on gender-based violence, and to explore the 
development of a monitoring and reporting framework. 

Renewable energy targets are firm 

The province has announced that to help achieve 
what it considers a “firm target” of 30 per cent of 
electricity from renewable sources by 2030, at least 
$10.5 billion will flow into new investments. “Growing 
our renewables sector is a transformational opportunity 
for Alberta to become a more energy-efficient, lower- 
carbon province. These targets provide clarity for 
Albertans, industry, Indigenous communities, 
municipalities and all stakeholders, and will help us 
reduce greenhouse gas emissions and grow our 
economy,” said Shannon Phillips, minister responsible 
for the climate change office. Louis Bull Tribe Councillor 
Desmond Bull, who sits on the province’s Energy 
Efficiency Advisory Panel, is confident that Indigenous 
communities can lead in this green energy effort. 
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Chair and 
Public Members 

Board of Governors of the Northern 
Alberta Institute of Technology 

Honourable Marlin Schmidt, Minister of Advanced Education, is 
seeking applications from individuals interested in serving as Chair 
or as a Member of the Board of Governors of the Northern Alberta 
Institute of Technology. 

Appointments are for a term of up to three years and members may 
be eligible for re-appointment at the end of the term. 

Job ID: 261 -AE (Chair), Job ID: 262 -AE (Public Members) 

For more information on this board, 
please visit: www.nait,ca/board vacancies 


Vi sit www. alberta . ca/public -agency -opportunities . cfm 
to learn more about this opportunity and to apply online. 







Government 


^ Alberta 
Energy 

■p Regulator 


NOTICE OF TERMS OF REFERENCE 

MEG ENERGY CORP. 

MAY RIVER PROJECT 

Final Terms of Reference for Environmental Impact 
Assessment Report 

On July 5. 2016, the Alberta Energy Regulator issued the final 
terms of reference for the environmental impact assessment 
report for the May River Project proposed by MEG Energy 
Corp, (MEG), MEG is seeking approval to develop the May 
River Project using steam-assisted gravity drainage (SAGD) 
to recover bitumen. The project has a planned capacity of 
approximately 164 000 barrels per day, is to be built in phases, 
and consists of three central processing facilities, SAGD 
production pads, and additional infrastructure. The project 
would be located in Lac La Biche County in Townships 74-79, 
Ranges 9-14, West of the 4th Meridian. 

Copies of the terms of reference are available from 

Sachin Bhardwaj, Regulatory Team Lead 
MEG Energy Corp. 

11th Floor, 520 - 3 Ave SW 
Calgary, AB T2POR3 
Tel: 403-770-0446 
E-mail: info@megenergy.com 

Melanie Daneluk 

Registrar of Environmental Assessment Information 
Alberta Environment and Parks 

2nd Floor, Petroleum Plaza, South Tower, 9915 - 108 Street 
Edmonton, AB T5K 2G8 
Phone: 780-427-5828: toll free: 310-0000 
E-mail: environmental. assessment@gov.ab.ca 

The terms of reference and more information on the proposed 
project are also available on the following website: 

* Environmental Assessment Register: http://ea.alberta.ca 
(choose "Current Projects") 


inquiries 1-355-297-8311 24- hour emergency 1-800-222-6514 inquiries@aer.ca 


"First Nation sensations" Joel Ground and 
Ashley Callingbull. photo: supplied 

Enoch Cree duo places third in Amazing Race 

“First Nation sensations” - as they dubbed 
themselves - Joel Ground and daughter Ashley 
Callingbull finished third in the fourth annual The 
Amazing Race Canada. In the last episode, which 
aired Tuesday night, and last leg of the race, which 
took place in Montreal, the duo started out in third 
spot. However, after catching a taxi first after the 
first challenge, they led through the next two 
challenges, but then fell behind. The pair, from 
the Enoch Cree Nation, were the first First Nations 
participants in the four years the show has been 
airing. “I think we’re role models for a lot of people. 
We want to show the world that there’s nothing 
we can’t do,” said Ground. 

Non-perishable food drive for Edmonton's Food 
Bank 

Volunteers from the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints will be collecting non-perishable 
food donations throughout Edmonton on Saturday 
morning. The donations will help stock Edmonton’s 
Food Bank shelves. “For some, eating three meals 
a day is a luxury. The food bank must ensure 
continued flow of food into the warehouse and out 
to people in need,” said executive director Marjorie 
Bencz. Pick-ups from single family homes will occur 
between 10 a.m. and 12 noon and donors are asked 
to place their non-perishables in a visible spot for 
easy collection. Those living in apartments and 
townhouses can leave food donations at the local 
fire hall or at major grocery store. Canned soup, 
canned beans, pasta, school snacks (granola bars, 
fruit cups, juice boxes) and small jars of peanut 
butter are priority items. More than 20,000 people 
receive food hampers from Edmonton’s Food Bank 
on average each month. Forty percent of clients 
are children under the age of 18. The food bank 
also provides food for nearly 500,000 meals and 
snacks each month through affiliated agencies like 
Flope Mission, Bissell and Boyle Street. 

Aboriginal, non-Aboriginal businesses get 
chance to connect 

The Enoch Cree First Nation and Sunchild First 
Nation are partnering with the Aboriginal Business 
Match to connect Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal 
decision-makers. “Our priority is to continue to grow 
and develop our economy. We believe we can 
achieve this by creating partnerships with 
companies and other Aboriginal communities that 
align with our values,” said Chief Jonathan 
Frencheater. ABM helps create business 
opportunities through nation-wide connections. 
ABM Alberta will take place at the River Cree Resort 
and Casino on Enoch Cree Nation from Sept. 1 9— 
21 . 

Alexander Women Warriors rally against Chief 

The women of Alexander First Nation are taking 
a stand against their Chief. The Alexander Women 
Warriors are rallying Thursday as Chief Kurt 
Burnstick faces more criminal charges. The second 
set of charges recently levied- sexual assault and 
break and enter-date back to 1985. In March 2016, 
Burnstick was charged with sexual assault following 
an incident in December 2015. In a news release 
issued by the Alexander Women Warriors, the 
group states that it is “deeply offended” that 
Burnstick continues to talk out at public forums on 
violence against Indigenous women. The protest 
march begins at 11:30 a.m. Sept. 15 from the 
community hall on the First Nation. 

Metis actors being sought for 30-second 
commercial 

Promethean Heritage and Cultural Services is 
looking for two Metis men and three Metis women 
as it casts for an upcoming video shoot with the 
Metis Nation of Alberta. A 30-second commercial 
spot promoting community engagement with the 
MNA is being filmed and will tell the story of a young 
man as he graduates school and establishes his 
own business. 



PHOTO: NORTHLAND SCHOOL DIVISION 


Pearl Calahasen 

Calahasen returns to NSD 

Pearl Calahasen has been named the new 
First Nations, Metis and Inuit pedagogical 
supervisor for Northland School Division. “I always 
wanted to be involved in the Indigenous 
languages and ensure that students and 
communities can revive their language. Without 
language you can’t deal with culture and you really 
don’t know who you are,” said Calahasen in a 
statement. Calahasen first worked for NSD as the 
associate director of curriculum and instruction 
in 1981. She was seconded to the ministry of 
education in 1983. A few years later, Calahasen 
entered provincial politics and served as MLAfor 
the Lesser Slave Lake constituency for 26 years. 
In 2011, she was selected to be the co-chair of 
the Northland Community Engagement Team, 
which developed Kids First, which includes a 
vision for Indigenous education excellence and a 
community engagement framework. 



PHOTO: BLOOD TRIBE POLICE SERVICE 


Blood Tribe Police Service teams up with 
Lethbridge for one-day major checkstop 
operaton. 

Over 1 00 charges laid in one-day major traffic 
violation crackdown 

On Friday, Blood Tribe Police Service teamed 
up with Lethbridge Police Service Traffic Unit, 
Commercial Vehicle Enforcement, Sheriff’s 
Integrated Traffic Unit and the RCMP to conduct 
a major checkstop operation on the Blood Indian 
Reserve. The objective of the operation was to 
enforce all the traffic statutes and Criminal Code 
offences. Specifically targeted were road-users, 
who jeopardize the safety of the public through 
their driving behaviour. In total, 102 charges were 
laid including child under 18 kg not in a seat belt, 
suspended driving, no insurance, no driver’s 
license, failing to produce documents and 
impaired driving. Twelve drivers were found to be 
suspended and 18 vehicles were towed. 
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Panel member urges Indigenous leadership in green 

energy development 



PHOTO: WWW.ALBERTA.CA 


Louis Tribe Councillor Desmond Bull is one of two Indigenous 
members on the provinces new Energy Efficiency Advisory 
Panel. 


By Shari Narine 

Sweetgross Contributing Editor 


LOUIS BULL TRIBE 

The environmental 

stewardship that the NDP 
government has embraced as 
policy is an opportunity for 
Indigenous people to lead. 

“We have that ancestral 
connection as environmentalists 
to take care of Mother Earth, to 
look after Mother Earth and in 
turn Mother Earth looks after 
us. But in order for us to do that 
we’ve got to create some sort of 
systems where we’re not 
destroying or creating havoc in 
regards to the environment. 
That’s where I see First Nations 
have that ability to step on board 
and do that,” said Desmond 
Bull. 

Bull, a councillor with the 
Louis Bull Tribe, is also one of 
two Indigenous appointments to 
the province’s Energy 
Efficiency Advisory Panel. Bull 
was the driving force behind his 
First Nation’s recent move to 
install solar panels on four 
buildings. 

From solar panels to wind 
turbines, Bull says First Nations 
have much to offer so it’s vital 
that they not only lead in the 
green energy movement, but 
that they take advantage of the 
money the province has laid out 


for such initiatives. 

In the first year alone, the 
province is allocating $45 
million in an effort to get green 
energy on line. Over five years 
the dollar figure, through grants 
and subsidies, will reach $645 
million. It’s money Bull wants 
to see Indigenous communities 
taking advantage of. 

The Energy Efficiency 
Advisory Panel plans to host a 
number of centralized 
engagement sessions for First 
Nations and Metis communities 
later this month and into 
October. 

“I really want First Nations 
people to be in attendance at 
these engagement sessions,” 
said Bull. “It’s very important 
with the amount of money that’s 
going to be poured into these 
projects.” 

Bull says Indigenous 
communities can use the 
government funding to build 
capacity, develop their own 
energy systems, create 
employment and provide 
training. 

“I don’t want to see what 
happened with the oilsands, 
where that First Nations’ 
manpower was really waiting to 
get on board with that industry 
and nothing ever really 
effectively happened,” he said. 

Bull says it’s also important 
that First Nations, which 


already use green energy, attend 
engagement sessions. 

“This is where we try to reach 
out to the groups who have 
already done this, say, ‘You 
have already proven this can be 
done, it would be great to create 
some kind of model or template 
so First Nations can follow 
that,”’ said Bull. 

In moving forward with 
renewable energy development, 
Bull would like to see First 
Nations form a co-operative. By 
working together, he says, they 
can pool their expertise, develop 
trustworthy sources for advice 
and inspections, and buy 
hardware and equipment in bulk 
therefore reducing the costs. 

The panel is to provide a 
report to Environment and 
Climate Change Minister 
Shannon Phillips in November. 
The government is supposed to 
move forward on those 
recommendations in early 2017. 

In light of the calls to action 
from the Truth and 
Reconciliation Commission and 
the commitment to implement 
the United Nations Declaration 
on the Rights of Indigenous 
People, Bull has every 
confidence the Notley 
government will follow the 
recommendations, which 
specifically pertain to 
Indigenous involvement. 

“There are all these 


mechanisms in place and all of 
them are pointing to how we 
have to work with Aboriginals, 
the First Nations, how we have 
to the ability to bridge and build 
that connection Nation-to- 
Nation, an understanding 
through the treaty. That was 
supposed to be an 
understanding that was flowing 
through today. Right now I 


believe it’s actually coming to 
fruition,” he said. 

But Bull is adamant that 
Indigenous people play an active 
role in making this happen. 

“I think that opportunity is 
there but we need to get our 
voice forward on that, we need 
to have our members there, we 
need to have our members in 
this engagement,” he said. 


Canadian literature course studies Indigenous and 

immigrant works 


By Shari Narine 

Sweetgrass Contributing Editor 


EDMONTON 

Athabasca University begins 
a graduate literature seminar 
this week that speaks to the 
Truth and Reconciliation 
Commission’s calls to action. 

“I’ve always included 
Indigenous literature in all my 
Canadian literature courses,” 
said Dr. Di Brandt. “But what 
is new is ... to put (Indigenous 
literature) in the actual course 
description as one of the 
purposes of the course.” 

“Poetry and Drama of the 
Canadian Prairies and the 
North,” which is offered as part 
of Athabasca University’s 
Master of Arts-Integrated 
Studies, is described as: “an 
extraordinary collection of 
exciting, challenging, inspiring, 
beautiful, diverse works by 
Aboriginal and non- Aboriginal 
writers. The course will feature 
10 exemplary texts which will 
develop critical reading 
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Tomson Highways 
Dry Lips Oughta 
Move to 

Kapuskasing is 
among the work 
that is part of the 
syllabus for "Poetry 
and Drama of the 
Canadian Prairies 
and the North/' a 
new course offered 
at Athabasca 
University 


strategies that reflect both 
Indigenous and intercultural 
engagements in the work of 


these talented and visionary 
writers. Furthermore, it will 
address a range of subjects, 



including gender, sexuality, 
colonization, the land, relevant 
historical events and intertexts, 
work, humour, love, spirituality, 
healing, and hope. Students will 
have a chance to develop both 
creative and critical responses 
to these works.” 

The decision to emphasize 
the inclusion of Indigenous 
literature “is particularly 
because of the dialogue that is 
happening now in light of the 
Truth and Reconciliation 
Commission’s process and the 
encouragement to all the 
universities to offer Indigenous 
courses as sort of a core 
requirement for all people,” said 
Brandt. 

While this is the first year 
Brandt will be teaching the 
course for AU, she has been 
teaching Canadian literature for 
30 years, including the past 11 
years with Brandon University. 

Brandt says Canadian 
literature got a boost in the early 
1970s when the federal 
government introduced a 


multiculturalism policy, which 
in 1988 was adopted as the 
Canadian Multiculturalism Act. 

“After the act, there was a 
huge explosion of multicultural 
literature and Indigenous 
literature in Canadian 
publishing and studied in 
Canadian universities,” said 
Brandt. Up to that point, she 
says writers had to be either 
English or French or had to hide 
their ethnicity in order to be 
published. 

“I feel that one of the 
purposes of literature is to 
enable us to understand 
differences and to celebrate 
differences and at the same time 
to find commonalities and to 
understand each other, so I want 
to do both of these things. I 
want to honour different 
literatures with their different 
interests and cultural issues and 
expressions and at the same 
time, mix them up together so 
they’re talking together,” said 
Brandt. 

Continued on page 18. 
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Alberta Sweetgrass: Special Section providing news from Alberta 

Photographer sees "element of art to protest" 



This Idle No More photograph was taken in January 20 1 3 outside of Canada Place in downtown Edmonton. 


PHOTO: PAULA KIRMAN 


By Shari Narine 

Sweetgrass Contributing Editor 


EDMONTON 

Photographs that focus on 
Indigenous causes are part of a 
new three-person show 
documenting activism. 

“All three artists are political 
and make art to change people’s 
lives. All three artists accept that 
there is a social responsibility 
in being an artist and that 
responsibility is of paramount 
importance - there is no 
frivolous subject matter here,” 
said Chris W. Carson in his 
curatorial statement. 

Former Sweetgrass 

contributor Paula Kirman is 
joined by Mary Joyce and Juan 
Lopezdabdoub in the exhibition 
entitled ART + ACTIVISM. 

Even before working for 
Sweetgrass on a freelance basis, 
Kirman, who is not Indigenous, 
spent time photographing such 
protests and events as Idle No 
More, the Memorial March of 
Edmonton for Murdered and 
Missing Indigenous Women, 
and the Stolen Sisters 
Awareness Walk. 

“These events, like all 
protests, are part of the 
collective history of our city, of 
our society. They need to be 
documented to share, to 
remember, and to help others 
understand why these social 
issues are important,” said 
Kirman. 

But it’s not just about 
snapping photos and telling the 


stories that, Kirman feels, most 
main stream media misses. It is 
also about art. 

“The more protests I attended 
and the more photos I took, the 
more I realized that there is an 
element of art to protest: the 
placards and signs. Elaborate 
costumes. Masks. Performance 
art, like chanting or actual 
staged street theatre and dance. 
As photography itself is an art, 
I began to see what I was doing 
as an art form in and of itself, 
which captures other forms of 
art,” she said. 

Kirman became fascinated by 
photography when her father, a 
“camera enthusiast,” gave her a 
Brownie Box camera when she 
was a small child. As she got 
older, she developed a strong 
interest in social justice and 
human rights and she began 
capturing those moments with 
her camera. 

She began covering activism 
in Edmonton in 2005. 

“I started taking pictures and 
sharing them online, and the 
reaction was huge. People were 
sharing them, commenting on 
them, and the server of my first 
blog crashed because of the 
traffic! So, I kept at it,” she 
recalled. 

While this is Kirman’s first 
time having her political art as 
part of an art gallery exhibit, she 
is no stranger to her 
photographs being viewed 
beyond the Internet and 
newspaper pages. Some of her 
protest photographs are on 
permanent display in the 


Alberta Legislature’s visitor’s 
gallery in the Edmonton Federal 
Building. 

Kirman is pleased to be 
included with Joyce and 
Lopezdabdoub. 

“I think we are a very good 
combination of artists, because 
we all bring different 
interpretations of social issues 
and we are activists ourselves,” 
she said. 

“For Joyce, Kirman and 
Lopezdabdoub, political art 
needs to be seen and 
experienced. That age old 
phrase ‘you shouldn’t talk about 
religion and politics,’ simply 
does not apply to those artists 
that want to change our world 
for the better,” said Carson in his 
curatorial statement. 

Kirman hopes that the show 
will move the public to think 
about social issues and to 
become active. 

“I hope they see that 
politically progressive citizen 
engagement is a part of 
Edmonton’s rich and diverse 
fabric. That there are issues that 
need to be discussed, and that 
everyone can have a voice on 
society. That protesters should 
not be marginalized or ignored 
6. And even in the political, 
there is art, and art can be a form 
of communication,” said 
Kirman. 

ART + ACTIVISM opened 
on Sept. 1 and runs through until 
Nov. 26 at the 

Visual Arts Alberta_ 
CARFAC Project Space, in 
downtown Edmonton. 



PHOTO: PAUL A KIRMAN 


"I Will Not Stand for This" is from a December 2012 Idle No 
More protest and is one of the central pieces in the 
ART + ACTIVISM show. 
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[ sports ] 

Membertou takes a piece of pro basketball team 



CAPE BRETON 


GHLANDERS 



PHOTO: SUPPLIED 


Mik'maq First Nation is part of the ownership group of the Cape Breton Highlanders 


By Sam Laskaris 

Windspeaker Contributor 


SYDNEY, N.S. 

A Mik’maq First Nation is 
part of the ownership group that 
has been announced for one of 
Canada’s newest professional 
basketball franchises. 

The Membertou First Nation, 
which has about 1,400 
members, is located a mere three 
kilometres from Sydney in Nova 
Scotia. 

The city will be the home of 
the Cape Breton Highlanders, 
an expansion squad that is 
gearing up for the 2016-17 
season in the National 
Basketball League of Canada, or 
NBL Canada as it is more 
commonly known. 

The league, which was 
founded in 2011, will feature 
1 0 clubs during the upcoming 
season, which begins in 
December. 

Team president Tyrone 
Levingston moved from his 
home in Detroit to Cape 
Breton Island last year to get the 
franchise off the ground. He 
sought out numerous local 
investors to help launch the 
squad. (Levingston said a 
business leader in the 
community put him in touch 
with Membertou First Nation 
officials. A deal was eventually 
struck to have the First Nation 
join the ownership group. 

“They saw it as an 
opportunity to extend their 
reach,” Levingston said. “And 
for us it was a chance to extend 


our reach. It was a great 
addition to our ownership 
group.” 

Levingston added the club is 
planning to have a great 
relationship with the First 
Nation. 

“We’re going to do a ton of 
work with them,” said 
Levingston, a former defensive 
back who played football at 
Delaware State University. 
“We’re looking at possibly 
hosting some Aboriginal camps 
and clinics for the people out 
there.” 

Levingston said the franchise 
currently has 17 shareholders. 
Besides the Membertou First 
Nation, eight other individuals 
were announced as part of the 
ownership group in late August. 

The other owners prefer to 
remain anonymous. 

Levingston said he’ll soon be 
approaching other First Nations 
to see if they also want to be 
included in the ownership 


group. 

Like all other NBL Canada 
clubs, the Highlanders will be 
required to carry a minimum of 
four Canadian players on their 
roster. 

Levingston said the 
possibility exists that the squad 
might even have an Aboriginal 
player at some point. 

“You never know,” he said. 

“We hear there’s a lot of 
(Aboriginal) talent out there. 
We’re going to have an open 
tryout for anyone who thinks 
they have the skills to play pro 
basketball.” 

Though there are no concrete 
plans at the moment, 
Levingston said it makes sense 
to honour the diversity Cape 
Breton Island has to offer at 
various Highlanders’ contests. 

“Cape Breton Island is such a 
melting pot,” he said. “There’s 
a lot of different groups here. 
So we will definitely consider 
having an Aboriginal night and 


a Scottish night and an Irish 
night. And the Asian 
population is growing in Cape 
Breton Island so we could have 
an Asian Night as well.” 

NBL Canada is split up into 
a pair of divisions. The 
Highlanders are in the Atlantic 
Division along with the Halifax 
Hurricanes, Moncton Miracles, 
Saint John Mill Rats and the 
Island Storm, based in 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. 

Meanwhile, there’s also a five- 
squad Central Division 
featuring clubs from Ontario. 
They are the Kitchener- 
Waterloo Titans, London 
Lightning, Niagara River Lions, 
Orangeville A’s and Windsor 
Express. 

The Highlanders will play 
their home contests at a facility 
called Centre 200. This venue 
is also the home of the Cape 
Breton Screaming Eagles, who 
participate in the Quebec 
Major Junior Hockey League. 


Centre 200 has a capacity of 
about 5,600 for basketball 
matches. 

Levingston is hoping his 
squad can attract some decent 
support in its first season. 

“We budgeted for 1,500 
fans,” said Levingston, whose 
father Andre was one of the 
founders of NBL Canada and 
the owner of the Halifax 
franchise, previously called the 
Rainmen. 

“I’d obviously love to pack the 
house every night. At 1,500 
we’re doing OK. At 2,000 we’re 
happy. Anything more than 
that we’re dancing.” 

To test the basketball interest 
in Sydney, an exhibition contest 
was held there last December. 
That match, which featured 
Halifax against the Island 
Storm, attracted about 2,100 
fans. 

“That was the whole idea 
behind that game — to see if 
basketball could work in a small 
market like Sydney,” 
Levingston said. 

The Screaming Eagles 
averaged more than 2,500 fans 
per home game this past season. 

“We don’t want to compete 
with the Screaming Eagles,” 
Levingston said. “We want to 
work with them. We want to 
become a staple in the 
community like they are.” 

The schedule for the 
upcoming NBL Canada regular 
season has yet to be released. 
Though they do not know their 
opening night opponent yet, 
the Highlanders will begin their 
season on Dec. 26. 


Every single Windspeaker 
article ever published 
(well, almost) 
is now available on 
our online archives at: 

www.ammsa.com 

The archives are free to search and read. 
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[ education ] 

Moose Cree wap hero commemorated in home town 



PHOTO: SUPPLIED 

Roger Chum, president of the Ontario Native Education Counselling Association, (black shirt holding the black portfolio) and 
sculptor Tyler Fauvelle (in the front with glassesand beard) attend the unveiling of the monument to Second World War hero 
Charles Henry Byce on Sept. 1 8 


By Andrea Smith 

Windspeaker Contributor 


CHAPLEAU, Ont. 

An Aboriginal Second World 
War soldier has been 
commemorated. A monument 
dedicated to Charles Henry Byce, 
the most decorated First Nations 
veteran of WWII, was unveiled 
Sept. 18 at the Royal Canadian 
Legion in Chapleau, Ont., Byce’s 
birth- town. 

Sculptor Tyler Fauvelle was 
present for the unveiling, giving 
a short speech, and sharing his 
insight into the heroic life of Byce. 

“I came across the remarkable 
story of Charlie Byce while doing 
research on the contributions of 
Indigenous people to Canadian 
war historyO Around that time 
Byce was not known and required 
much broader recognition,” said 
Fauvelle. 

“It was how a young man from 
a small community who actually 
spent time in the oppressive 
residential school system rose 
above that,” he added. “It’s 
uplifting.” 

f According to Fauvelle, Byces 
father, Harry Byce, was a non- 
Aboriginal First World War 
veteran. He actually received the 
same honors as his son, Charles — 
both the Distinguished Conduct 
Medal (DCM), and the Military 
Medal — which is the only time 
in Canadian history a father and 
son received the same prestigious 
awards across two different wars. 

Byce’s mother was a Cree 
woman from Moose Factory, 
Ont. When she married Harry 
Byce, she lost her Indian status, 
said Fauvelle. 

As far as Byces experiences in 
Indian residential school, he was 
subject to the same poor 
treatment many Indigenous 
people received. Hi feet froze 
completely once, to the point of 
him being unable to walk, just 
before leaving for Christmas 
break. 

“What’s interesting is, even 
after suffering that abuse, when 
it came to war, Byce proudly 
answered the call to fight for 
civilization. When he was serving, 


of everyone surviving from his 
regiment, all said anyone alive was 
alive because of him,” said 
Fauvelle. 

Byce’s most remembered act of 
heroism happened during the end 
of the war, and it’s the one 
Fauvelle was most inspired by 
while creating the Byce 
monument. 

“It was the last major line of 
defence, south of the Hochwald 
Forest Sector,” said Fauvelle. “In 
this battle, he was given the DCM 
for extreme bravery. Basically, 
during that battle the German 
tanks were approaching. All the 
tanks for Lake Superior were 
destroyed and there was less than 
16 of them left alive. All the 
commissioned officers of C- 
company were dead, and at this 
point Charlie was in charge,” he 
said. 

What happened next was like 
something out of a movie, 
according to Fauvelle. Byce single- 


handedly destroyed an 
encroaching German tank — with 
no major weapons available — 
then gathered his comrades, 
including a long-time friend 
nicknamed Popeye, bringing 
them to safety, while still 
surrounded by the Germans. 

“The sculpture is the story of a 
hero,” said Fauvelle. “But the 
other story I was trying to show 
was the story of his Moose Cree 
heritage. So antlers encircle him, 
but they’re broken antlers... 
They’re a symbol of what racism 
and residential school did to 
separate him from his culture,” 
he said. 

“He’s also holding an Eagle 
feather close to his heart. . . It’s a 
tribute to a deeply brave man and 
a reminder that Charlie Byce, son 
of a proud Cree woman and a 
World War I hero, never forgot 
who he was,” Fauvelle said. 

Roger Chum, president of the 
Ontario Native Education 


Counselling Association 
(ONECA), was part of the 
planning committee for the Byce 
monument project. It was 
Fauvelle who came to him with 
the idea, along with a few other 
members of the committee, and 
Chum and ONECA took the 
project on. 

One of the mandates for the 
project, in order to receive 
funding from the government, 
was to ensure it was used as an 
educational tool, said Chum. 

“We’re creating videos and 
educational curriculum for it... 
The videos are about our 
Aboriginal veterans... their 
involvement in Canada’s conflict 
and their stories.” 

Chum is from the same 
community as Byce’s mother. He 
had already heard of Byce when 
Fauvelle approached him, because 
he had once read a book called 
“Native Veterans” which included 
information on Byce. 


Chum was happy to be part of 
the project, and sees value in 
sharing Byce’s story, but notes it’s 
not just the story of an Aboriginal 
veteran’s acts of heroism. Byce’s 
story can (and will) also be used 
to show what Aboriginal soldiers 
came home to after the war. 

“Their story of challenges with 
the government put them right 
back to second class. . . They were 
fighting on the battlefield with 
their non-Native brothers, and 
then when they come back to 
Canada they’re treated as the same 
Indian as before the war,” said 
Chum. 

“I think our hopes and 
aspirations for this project is it 
will provide awareness among our 
non-Native brothers and sisters. 
As you know, we served under the 
Canadian flag and made the 
sacrifices, and I hope it will 
further the reconciliation process 
that Canada and our First Nation 
people are calling for,” he said. 


Canadian literature course studies Indigenous and immigrant works 


Continued from page 13. 

Brandt notes that the 
traditional method of teaching 
Canadian literature at 
universities is to categorize 
writers according to their 
genealogies. She says that 
approach becomes unwieldly 
with too many ethnic 
categories. 

“Fm not so much (about) 
putting each text specifically 
in dialogue with each other 
text, but rather trying to 
propose this sort of duo 
genealogy for our literature. 


There’s an Indigenous 
genealogy and there’s an 
immigrant genealogy,” she 
said. 

Brandt adds that Indigenous 
literature has been affected by 
immigrant literature and 
culture and vice versa and that 
isn’t always acknowledged. 

“That’s what I’m trying to 
honour and celebrate and 
highlight and interrogate,” she 
said. 

Brandt isn’t Indigenous but 
she doesn’t believe that to be 
an issue. In fact, she says the 


feedback she has received has 
been positive, reaffirming her 
decision to “honour” 
Indigenous literature in 
Canadian literature. 

On a personal level, Brandt 
says Indigenous literature - 
and Indigenous writers - have 
helped her. Brandt, who is also 
a writer and literary critic, was 
raised in a traditional 
Mennonite community. She 
struggled to make the 
“cultural leap” in her writing 
from traditional to 
contemporary. 


“I was learning how to do 
that at the same time there was 
this blossoming of Aboriginal 
modern writing in Canada. 
That body of work and those 
people who were doing that 
work were so eloquent in 
being able to describe what 
that involved to make a very 
big leap from one kind of 
traditional culture with 
traditional values to 
contemporary and so that is 
also part of what I’m bringing 
to this course, a sort of a very 
deep hands-on understanding 


of what it means to live in 
more than one cultural identity 
in one time and how to make 
them speak to each other,” said 
Brandt. 

To date, there are six people 
enrolled in Brandt’s AU 
course. More can be accepted. 

“At this time I think it’s 
really wonderful there’s this 
push for greater literacy in the 
history and culture of our 
country and of our land and I 
think it would be fantastic if 
everybody took courses like 
that,” said Brandt. 
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Red Jacket (Sagoyewatha) [ footprints ] 
Seneca orator outwitted Christian missionary 


On a sweltering August 
afternoon, tourists stroll 
languidly inside the flint-studded 
walls of Old Fort Erie in southern 
Ontario, examining cannons and 
perusing interpretive displays. 

Across clipped lawns to the 
east, the slow-moving Niagara 
River underscores the striking 
Buffalo, U.S. skyline. 

The pastoral surroundings 
belie the fact this is Canadas 
bloodiest battlefield; 204 years 
ago these grounds rang out with 
black powder shots and, during 
the height of the war, the blast of 
an exploding powder magazine 
killed almost 400 men instantly. 

Fighting for the Americans 
against the British during the 
War of 1 8 1 2 was a Seneca warrior 
named Red Jacket, who took his 
name for a highly-favoured 
embroidered coat given him years 
earlier by the English, who 
employed him as a messenger. 

During the American 
Revolution, beginning in 1765, 
the Seneca were allied with the 
British Crown, both because of 
long trading relationships and in 
the hope that the Iroquois could 
limit colonial encroachment of 
their territory. 

But after their ally lost, the 
Seneca were forced to cede much 
of their lands to the new United 
States. Red Jacket negotiated on 
behalf of his nation with the 
United States, and helped to 
secure a small parcel of Seneca 
Territory in what is now New 
York state, staying behind while 
most of his people migrated to 
Canada for resettlement after the 
Paris Treaty. 

Born in 1750, Red Jacket’s 
birthplace is debated, but 
historians agree he spent much 
of his youth at Basswood Creek 
in New York state, where his 
mother was buried after her 
death. Born into the Iroquois 
matrilineal system of kinship and 
descent, he became a chief of his 
mother’s Wolf Clan. 

Red Jacket first entered 
historical record only because he 
was noticed as habitually wearing 
a bright red coat. 
Undistinguished as a young man 
for his war record during the 
American Revolution, he fled 
from the field at the battle of 
Oriskany in 1777, and early in 
the Cherry Valley campaign of 
1778 he left the Indian Loyalist 
force, complaining it was too late 
in the year to fight. 

Once, he brandished a bloody 
axe as evidence of his prowess but 
it was discovered that he had used 
the axe to kill a cow. War leaders 
such as the Mohawk Joseph 
Brant (Thayendanegea) later 
accused him of cowardice. 

Redeeming himself in his 
sixties, Red Jacket fought bravely 
at the battles of Fort George in 


1813, and Chippawa in 1814, 
thus disproving earlier charges of 
spinelessness. 

In his mid-years, he developed 
a drinking problem and deeply 
regretted having taken his first 
drink. When asked if he had 
children, he disclosed that most 
of them had been lost to illness 
and responded: “Red Jacket was 
once a great man, and in favour 
with the Great Spirit. He was a 
lofty pine among the smaller trees 
of the forest. But after years of 
glory, he degraded himself by 
drinking the firewater of the 
white man. The Great Spirit has 
looked upon him in anger, and 
his lightning has stripped the 
pine of its branches.” 

Red Jacket gained a reputation 
as an orator in his role as 
negotiator with the United States 
federal government after the 
revolution. In all portraits 
painted of him, he proudly wears 
a large silver “peace medal” 
awarded him by U.S. President 
George Washington. The 
engraving on it shows 
Washington on the right-hand 
side shaking Red Jacket’s hand; 
below is inscribed “George 
Washington”, “Red Jacket” and 
“1792”. Today the medal is 
displayed in the Buffalo History 
Museum. 

Red Jacket’s shining moment 
came when he addressed Jacob 
Cram, a New England 
missionary, in 1805. The two 
sides met in Buffalo Creek, New 
York, and after meeting with his 
Seneca delegation, Red Jacket 
delivered a well-thought out 
speech that represented his 
people as a whole. 

In a discourse about 
Amerindian tolerance for the 
differences of others, Ronald 
Wright in “Stolen Continents” 
writes that Red Jacket’s response 
to the white preacher is one of 
the best ever given to 
Christianity’s claims. “Which 
mentality, Red Jacket makes one 
wonder, is the more primitive: 
that which believes itself to have 
a patent on truth or that which 
pleads for cultural diversity, for 
tolerance, for mutual respect.” 

Red Jacket, in his famous 
speech, asked his opponent: 
“Brother, you say that you are 
sent to instruct us how to worship 
the Great Spirit but ... we only 
know what you tell us about it. 
How shall we know when to 
believe, being so often deceived 
by the white people? 

“Brother, you say there is but 
one way to worship and serve the 
Great Spirit. If there is but one 
religion, why do you white 
people differ so much about it?” 

In his speech to the U.S. Senate 
regarding his people’s acceptance 
of white settlers, Red Jacket said: 
“They found friends and not 


By Dianne Meili 



Portrait of Red Jacket (Sagoyewatha) by Charles Bird King. 
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enemies ... they asked for a small 
seat. We took pity on them, 
granted their request; and they sat 
amongst us. We gave them corn 
and meat; they gave us poison 
(hard liquor). 

“Yet we did not fear them. We 
took them to be friends. They 
called us brothers. We believed 
them and gave them a larger seat 
... they wanted more land; they 
wanted our country. Our eyes 
were opened, and our minds 
became uneasy.” 

Red Jacket married and had 1 0 
children with his first wife, 
Aanjedek, but their union ended 
in divorce. None of their children 
survived their father, although 
Jacket as a surname was used by 
at least some of his 
grandchildren. Red Jacket then 
married Awaogoh, the widow of 
Two Guns, a Seneca chief who 
had been killed at the battle of 
Chippawa. 

The great orator died of cholera 
and was buried in the mission 
cemetery, despite his opposition 
to Christianity, on the Buffalo 
Creek Reservation. His remains 
were later removed to Forest 
Lawn cemetery in Buffalo. 



Monument dedicated to Red Jacket (Sagoyewatha) 
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Big talking Trudeau does Defenders protecting water 
‘exactly the opposite’ are not criminals, 

of public platitudes, chief says youth facing jail time 


Grassy Narrows 
Young people are scared: 
They know they’re sick 
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[ news ] 

Big talking Trudeau does 'exactly the opposite' 

of public platitudes, says chief 



PHOTO: FILE 

Art Sterritt, spokesperson for the Gitga'at First Nation 


By Shari Narine 

Windspeoker Contributor 


PRINCE RUPERT, B.C 

Indigenous leaders are blasting 
Prime Minister Justin Trudeau 
for talking big, but not backing 
up his words with actions, 
following the federal 
government’s announcement 
Sept. 27 that Pacific NorthWest’s 
liquefied natural gas project had 
been approved. 

That approval comes on the 
heels of the nod being given to 
another much-contested B.C. 
project, the Site C dam. 

Grand Chief Stewart Phillips, 
of the Union of British Columbia 
Indian Chiefs, and Art Sterritt, 
spokesperson for the Gitga’at 
First Nation, say the approval 
does not bode well for what 
Trudeau is claiming to be a 
changed relationship with 
Indigenous peoples. 

“I’m deeply disappointed,” said 
Phillips. “There are enormous 
contradictions inherent in what 
the prime minister says and what 
he does. He’s well known for 
making lofty eloquent statements 
and giving expression to public 
platitude for the need to pursue 
justice for the Indigenous peoples 
of this country, but on the other 
hand, at every opportunity, he 
does exactly the opposite.” 

“The tanker ban in the north 
is something near and dear to the 
Gitga’at people . . . It’s something 
we think we’ve got pretty good 
commitments out of the federal 
government on and particularly 
the prime minister. But Site C 
dam, Petronas, where are we? Do 
they feel that it’s good enough to 
perhaps agree with First Nations 
and British Columbians on one 
project while they bomb us on 
three others? That’s not a very 
good average,” said Sterritt. 

Environment Minister 
Catherine McKenna made the 
announcement in Vancouver. 
The $1 1.4-billion terminal, to 
export LNG from northern 
British Columbia, comes with 
1 90 conditions that must be met. 
The project is led by Malaysia’s 
state-owned Petronas. 

Phillips and Sterritt, neither of 


whom has fully studied those 
conditions, view them differently. 

Phillips sees them as 
“representing 190 potential 
lawsuits.” 

While Sterritt is disappointed 
that the government did not 
make this “a better project,” he 
is optimistic that the established 
conditions will allow First 
Nations to work with Petronas 
to “push the company to do 
things better.” Specifically, he 
would like to see the carbon 
emissions drop from the 
approved .22 to .16. 

‘This is a project that is going 
to be right on my doorstep - I 
live in Prince Rupert - that’s right 
in the middle of the Great Bear 
(Rainforest) and it’s probably 
going to have the most toxic 
technology that you can have for 
liquefying natural gas,” said 
Sterrit. “And in this day and age 
when you have better technology, 
that’s really, really 
disappointing.” 

He would also like to see the 
export terminal moved from Lelu 
Island to Ridley Island. First 
Nations, fishermen, and 
environmental groups have 
expressed concern that the 
terminal on Lelu Island would 
threaten juvenile salmon habitat 
in the Skeena River estuary. 

“There are ways (Petronas) 
could improve this project so it 
would be more palatable,” said 
Sterritt. 

He points to the Shell-backed 
LNG project approved in 
Kitimat. While the development 
has been put on hold for market 
reasons, Sterritt says Shell set 
some high benchmarks and 
could be in the situation where 
they have carbon offsets to sell 
to other industries. 

“The social license could be 
obtained, not just from the 
environmental community but 
from First Nations perhaps in the 
Skeena and other areas. I’m 
hoping that we have the 
opportunity to address that. I 
hope that Petronas takes the 
opportunity to show themselves 
to be good corporate citizens and 
do this the way it can be done. 
Do it better,” he said. 

Continued on page 8. 
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ATTENTION 

BIGSTONE CREE NATION 
MEMBERS & AFFUATES 


Please take notice that information Sessions and Voting for the Bigstone Cree 
Nation Trust(s) Referendum will take place from 7:00pm - 9:30pm on the 
following dates and locations. 


Calling Lake - October 11, 2016 - MD Hall, Calling Lake, AB 
Chipewyan Lake — October 12, 2016 — MD Hall, Chipewyan Lake, AB 
Wabasca/Desmarais — October 13, 2016 — MD Hall, Wabasca, AB 

Edmonton — October 17, 2016 — Continental Inn & Suites 

Address: 16625 Stony Plain Rd., Edmonton, AB 780-484-7751 


Information and ballot package will be mailed to those who have a current 
address recorded at the BCN Membership Department. A voting package and 
change of address form will be available at the above scheduled meetings. 

For more information, you may contact: 

Yvon Jeannotte: 780-999-5532 
or Mabel Gladue: 780-891-4805 







Assembly of First Nations 

The National First Nations Housing and 
Infrastructure Forum and Tradeshow 

Moving Forward on First Nations 
Housing and Infrastructure Reform 

November 1-3, 2016 - RBC Convention Centre - Winnipeg Manitoba 

The Assembly of First Nations is hosting a Housing and Infrastructure Forum and would 
like to invite you to register and attend this important event. The forum is intended to he 
1 engaging and informative and wilt seek your input on how to reform the current housing 
and infrastructure delivery processes. 

Who should attend? 

• Chiefs or their identified representative 

• Housing Directors and technicians 

• Financial and funding institutions 
■ First Nations organizations. Tribal Councils 

• First Nations Leaders 

t » Consultants and other non-government entities that are involved in housing 
management and delivery services 

4 ■ Expert thinkers and solution driven individuals with experience in the field of 
1 housing and infrastructure 

Provide your views on? 

a * Reforming housing and infrastructure delivery 

• Be part of the dialogue on infrastructure and management and services 
• Improving financial management 
• Safe Drinking water and proper sanitation 

Featuring: 

• Tradeshow Exhibitors showcasing latest housing and infrastructure 
products and services 

• Innovative guest speakers and featuring models that could work for 
t First Nations Housing and Infrastructure improvements for First Nations 

* OPPORTUNITY TO: “Think outside the box and think big!" 

JiVK i Should you have any questions regarding the Housing & Infrastructure Forum 
||||i 1 please contact the Assembly of First Nations at 613.241 .6789 or by email at 
lln'lilAj h ousi ng i nf rastructuref orum@afn.ca . 


Do you have a raut op a rave? 
Criticism or praise? 

E-mail us at: letters@ammsa.com 
follow on twitter: @windspeakernews 
read on facebook: /windspeakernews 
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As a teenager, Joseph Medicine Crow heard 
eyewitness accounts of the 1 876 Battle of the Little 
Bighorn from his step-grandfather, White Man 
Runs Him. 

“He was one of Custer’s favourite scouts,” Herman 
Viola of the Smithsonian Institute wrote in the 
preface of “From the Heart of Crow Country”, one 
of Medicine Crow’s many historical books. White 
Man Runs Him lived with Joseph in his older years 
and many non-Indian historians came to listen to 
his memories of the Little Bighorn. 


Features 


Defenders protecting water are not criminals, 
says youth facing jail time 4 


“It’s important to always appreciate the water 
and acknowledge the sacredness of the water, 
even though it’s not in the greatest shape,” said 
Vanessa Gray, 24, of Aamjiwnaang First Nation 
near Sarnia, Ont. “But for that reason, we have to 
appreciate the water and we have to respect it 
enough to protect it.” 


Grassy Narrows - Young people are scared: 
They know they're sick 7 


A research report released Sept. 20 says the 
population at Grassy Narrows and 
Wabaseemoong First Nations are suffering from 
mercury poisoning. This includes those below 
the age of 30. Dr. Masanori Hanada headed up a 
team that travelled from Japan to do the 
research for the report. Japanese experts on 
Minamata disease, a neurological syndrome 
caused by severe mercury poisoning, have been 
working with the communities since the 1 970s. 
Their report contains findings from research 
conducted in 201 4 when they visited the 
communities with a medical team. 


Tomson Highway dabbles in death for "soul- 
inspiring" new play 9 

Tomson Highway is at it again. The pianist, 
playwright, novelist, honorary doctorate degree 
holder, and past Writer-In-Residence, will be 
playing his own music in a play he wrote opening 
Oct, 12. The (Post) Mistress is co-presented by 
Pleiades Theatre and Theatre frangais de 
Toronto, and is a one-woman-act about a Metis 
woman working in a post office, which alludes to 
some of Highway’s own beliefs about death. 
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OCTOBER 26-27, 2016 


The Sutton Place Hotel \ f; 
VANCOUVER, BC^ V 


12 th ANNUAL 


ABORIGINAL 
TRUST AND 
INVESTMENT 
WORKSHOP 




Get the tools needed 
to build long term 
sustainable trusts to 
provide community 
benefits today and 
for future generations. 

Presented By: 


IRIC 

TMENT CONSULTI 

www.riconsulting.ca 


RODGERS INVESTMENT CONSULTING 


Rodgers Investment Consulting welcomes you to attend the 12 th annual Aboriginal Trust and 
Investment Workshop. The two-day workshop is designed to educate and engage participants in 
discussion on the fundamentals of Aboriginal Settlement Trusts and Investment Management. 


REGISTER 

TODAY! 


To register, visit 

www.AboriginalTrustAndlnvestment.com 

Toll Free Phone: 1-866-644-2990 
Fax: 1-866-644-3027 
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By Barb Nahwegahbow 

Windspeaker Contributor 


TORONTO 

“It’s important to always 
appreciate the water and 
acknowledge the sacredness of 
the water, even though its not in 
the greatest shape,” said Vanessa 
Gray, 24, of Aamjiwnaang First 
Nation near Sarnia, Ont. “But 
for that reason, we have to 
appreciate the water and we have 
to respect it enough to protect 
it.” 

Gray was speaking on a panel 
at Water is Sacred, an event held 
at the University of Toronto on 
Sept. 20. She has been an 
environmental activist since her 
early teens. 

“Our community’s 

relationship to the water was 
always different, because it’s 
dangerous, just like it is in Grassy 
Narrows and many other 
Indigenous communities,” said 
Gray. She was born into a place 
called Chemical Valley, a centre 
for oil refining and 
petrochemical production and 
home to 62 facilities and 
refineries in a very small area 
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Vanessa Gray, 24, of Aamjiwnaang First Nation 

surrounding her First Nation. environment that was very 
“I was born into this dangerous, including the water,” 


she said. 

The water and concern for its 
protection is what connects 
people, she said. Her community 
has used the Great Lakes for 
commercial fishing, for 
sustenance, trade and travel and 
to practice their way of life. 

It is an act of resistance to be 
speaking tonight, said Gray, 
because the Canadian 
government continues to put 
money into shaming and 
silencing Indigenous people. 

“They’re still working really 
hard to make things worse for 
us,” Gray said. “We’re seeing new 
pipeline projects. We’re seeing 
old pipelines with new products 
in it. That’s why it’s such a 
privilege to be here to continue 
the resistance to everything that’s 
here to try to hurt us and silence 

US. 

We need to have direct action, 
said Gray, “because as much time 
and effort as we’re putting into 
this, industry has a lot more 
money and lawyers and they’re 
very aggressive and terrible. They 
have no limits when it comes to 
destruction. That’s why we need 
to have no limits to resisting and 
fighting back, and that’s why we 


need to break laws.” 

Cheers and applause erupted 
from the 200 people attending 
the talk. 

Gray told the crowd she is 
facing jail time. She was arrested 
on Dec. 21, 2015 after she and 
two other women shut down 
Enbridge’s Line 9 just outside of 
Aamjiwnaang and Sarnia. They 
locked their necks to the valve to 
prevent the operation of the 
pipeline. 

“I’m being charged with 
mischief and endangering the 
lives of others, which are not light 
charges.” Her preliminary trial 
date is set for February in Sarnia. 

Vanessa Gray is not a criminal, 
said Judy Da Silva. She is a land 
defender and protector of the 
land. Da Silva is a grandmother 
and leader from Grassy Narrows. 

“She could face 25 years in 
jail,” Da Silva said of Gray. 

Da Silva told the audience that 
the photos she had taken of 
tonight’s crowd would be shared 
in her community. When people 
get discouraged and feel down, 
she said, I’ll show them your 
pictures and tell them, these are 
people in Toronto who support 
us. 

Continued on page 20. 
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says youth facing jail time 




Imperial No More: 
On the front line 


“This is an occupation,” announces a 
member of the Secwepemc Women’s Warrior 
Society as a group of about five people storm 
the offices of Imperial Metals in Vancouver Aug. 
9. 

There is a crush at the entrance as 
employees attempt to stem the tide of other 
occupiers entering their space. They place their 
bodies in front of the door. Holding the door 
closed is Imperial Metals President Brian 
Kynoch. The glass surrounding the door rattles 
as the protesters begin to bang on it. 

“Just call the police,” someone says. 

“Call the shareholders, investors of Imperial 
Metals,” a protester shouts. A woman screams 
“You should be ashamed of yourselves. ... Clean 
up your mess.” 

The mess is the millions of cubic metres of 
metals-laden silt that contaminates Hazeltine 
Creek, Polley Lake and Quesnel Lake from the 
Mount Polley tailings pond breach that occurred 
two years ago on Aug. 4, 2014, the protesters 
say. 

“Open the door. What are you afraid of?” 

An employee calls what is happening 
“ridiculous”. An occupier points repeatedly at 
Kynoch: “You have power. You have a 
responsibility to speak to the people.” 

The man says he will go outside. And another 
asks the woman to listen, saying the president 
is not going “to endanger the employees of this 
company.” The protester scoffs. 

“The land is in danger. The community is in 
danger.” An alarm goes off, reports a woman 
as she turns to the camera. The protest is being 
broadcast live to Facebook. 

“I’ll go outside,” Kynoch says, again. 

An accusation flies. The group had 
blockaded the Mount Polley site Aug. 4, marking 
the second anniversary of the breach, not letting 
employees into the site at shift change while 
escorting employees out, one car at a time. One 
of the employees gets frustrated and “plows” 
his car through the women, sending one over 
the roof, she tells us. 

Sacheen Seitcham of Ahousaht territory, 
where Imperial Metals has interests, is taken to 
the hospital. She accuses the Williams Lake 
RCMP of racism for not taking down her 
statement about the incident. She says the 
sergeant spoke rudely to her, and was 
threatening, telling her he could charge her with 
mischief if she didn’t leave the station. 

Seitcham insists that the incident is vehicular 
assault. Because the RCMP wouldn’t take her 
statement, it was a violation of her human rights. 
She contacts a lawyer and they attend the 
Kamloops detachment to give a statement there. 
It will be pursued, she tells Windspeaker. 

At Imperial Metals in Vancouver the 
occupation continues. “Let us in. Let us in,” the 
protesters outside begin to chant. 

“Brian Kynoch, the president of Imperial 
Metals, holding the door so people cannot come 
in and voice their concerns,” a woman declares. 
“They come in our territory. They invade our 
home.” 

“Legally,” an employee argues. 

“No, not legally. It’s Native land.” 

Imperial Metals is told to stay the hell out of 
First Nations’ territories. The discussion 
degenerates into name calling and foul 
language. Then, a cogent articulation of the 
protesters’ concerns is leveled. 

“Imperial Metals has come into our 
homelands, our unceded Indigenous territory of 
the Secwepemc people. They have destroyed 
our water, have destroyed our salmon spawning 
grounds, have injured women, have attacked 
our way of life. Imperial Metals must be shut 
down. This is the message to all the investors, 
to all the shareholders of Imperial Metals, and 
of the world, that Imperial Metals is not welcome 
in our territory. Imperial Metals does not have 
Indigenous consent to operate in our territories.” 

And for a few moments the room goes quiet, 


except for a rhythmic beat, perhaps against the 
glass of the office, or maybe on a small hand- 
drum. It’s hard to tell from the video. 

Vancouver police show up and begin to jostle 
with the protesters, who make a wall and start 
to sing the Woman’s Warrior Song. 

We can’t see the police numbers. We were 
told there were 30 officers, who, it’s been said, 
forced their way out of the elevators “pretty 
violently.” That’s not what we see. In one video, 
one of the protesters said there were 20. We 
can count six. But in a second video, the skirmish 
is intense, with police shoving protesters to the 
ground, pushing them, holding them down. 

“Two arrests,” reports a protester, but in all 
there were four. The glass begins to buckle and 
crack against the weight of the people outside 
forced up against it. An Imperial Metals 
employee pulls a protester inside away from the 
window, “so she doesn’t get hurt,” he says to 
another occupier. He can’t resist a dig though. 
“Unlike you,” he says, “I actually have a 
conscience.” 

Everybody now seems to be on their phones. 

“Facebook live,” a protester inside yells 
through the office glass to the police. “Watch 
your conduct.” 

Accusations of assault are being hurled 
about. 

“Ma’am,” says a police officer now inside the 
office. 

“Stop the police terrorism,” the woman 
responds. 

The camera swings around wildly as the 
women are told they are trespassing and are 
“kicked out.” 

But they aren’t done yet. They take their 
protest to the Mining Association of B.C. 

“You are now being evicted.” It’s said through 
a bullhorn. 

A curmudgeon of an old man greets them. 
“Getoutta here,” he says, pointing aggressively 
at the door, and the women quickly surround 
him. He’s shouting. They’re shouting. “You’re not 
Canadian,” he says to one of the protesters. 

Much of what comes next is inaudible over 
the din, though Seitcham asserts he calls them 
‘dirty toxic Natives with runny noses.’ We can 
kind of make out the words ‘snotty nose’. 

“Bugger off,” he says as he retreats into an 
office, closing the door behind him. 

“Racist, racist,” the women shout. 

Again voices are raised when a 
representative of the association is sent out to 
meet the protesters. In no time, they are again 
escorted to a door, which is immediately locked 
behind them. 

It’s hard to say what was achieved in the 
morning of Aug. 9. It is certain that respectful 
dialogue was a victim. Accusations of 
aggression have been leveled at all sides. Direct 
action can be unpleasant, and though it requires 
courage, its energy can twist quickly out of 
control. 

It’s an important component of a multi- 
pronged strategy in tackling difficult concerns, 
however, including the protection of lands, 
waters and creatures from a very dangerous 
industry that has done irreparable harm 
worldwide. 

Imperial Metals can be assured that the 
experience Aug. 9 was just a beginning, just a 
taste of what the corporation is up against. We’re 
told that a movement called Imperial No More 
will up the pressure against the company. 

While the women warriors says they are 
“really, picking up the pace” on their protests, 
the Tsilhqot’in tribes have filed a Notice of Civil 
Claim against the Imperial Metals, other 
companies, as well as the province of British 
Columbia for its own breach — of “reasonable 
standards of inspection and regulation.” But 
Tsilhqot’in has also extended an offer to sit 
around the table for discussions, an alternative 
to battling it out in the courts. 

Windspeaker 
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Huu-ay-aht First Nation Opposes UBCM Old-Growth 
Resolution 

Huu-ay-aht First Nation on Vancouver Island could be 
barking up the wrong tree, standing at odds with some 
members of the Union of BC Municipalities (UBCM) and their 
resolution to ban logging old-growth forests. 

A press statement from Huu-ay-aht Sept. 29 said Resolution 
C27 takes away from their legal and historic right and 
responsibility to manage their lands and resources as the 
hereditary leaders and duly-elected government sees fit. 

The modern treaty, the Maa-nulth Final Agreement, grants 
to the Huu-ay-aht self-government, ownership of its own lands 
and resources, a stewardship role on Crown lands within Huu- 
ay-aht territory, as well as a Crown forestry tenure. 

The Huu-ay-aht, as a treaty nation, fully-participates in the 
proceedings of UBCM. The statement said the Huu-ay-aht are 
disappointed in the lack of consultation and full debate on the 
ban on logging old-growth, as well as the means by which it 
was brought up and passed in short order. 

“As First Nations, we are stewards of the forestry resources 
on our lands,” said Chief Councillor 

Robert J. Dennis Sr. He said that forestry is not only 
sustainable in Huu-ay-aht territory, but guided by three 
principles: respect, everything is one, and taking care of present 
and future generations. 

The nation acknowledged that there are communities that 
want the ban on old-growth logging, but Huu-ay-aht insists it 
is the responsibility of First Nations and the provincial 
government to consult on and manage Crown lands, and not 
the responsibility of local governments. 

“Environmental groups do not speak for us on forestry 
issues,” said Dennis. “I would have hoped local governments 
would realize that sustainable forestry begins with consultation 
and accommodation of First Nations’ interests. A unilateral and 
one-size-fits-all resolution calling on the Province to ban old- 
growth harvest on our traditional territory is completely 
unacceptable.” 
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AFOA CANADA 

17 th NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 



WL 






ABORIGINAL ECONOMY - 

BUILDING A STRONGER FUTURE 

FEBRUARY 7 -9, 2017 

CALGARY TELUS CONVENTION CENTRE 
CALGARY, ALBERTA 








Who Should Attend 

Financial Professionals * Senior Management 
Elected and Appointed Leaders • Corporate Canada 
Academic Institutions • Governments 


Program 

Concurrent Workshops will focus on 
five relevant themes: 

Financial Management - Best practices and 
trends in Aboriginal Financial Management 

Community Administration - Best practices 
and trends in Aboriginal Management 

Leadership - Trends and governance 
success stories 

Business Development - Featuring success 
stories in community business development 

Healthy Workplace (Human Resources) - 

Creating healthy work environments that 
reflectour culture 


Pre-conference Capacity 
Development Workshops 

New First Nations Community Governance IV - Strategy 
New Banking 101 - The Banking Relationship 

New Banking 301 - Financing a Major Economic 
Development Project or Infrastructure Project 

Effective Planning, Creation and Implementation 
of Your Trust 

Retirement Planning 

Human Resources Management Essentials: 

Module 2 - Planning and Staffing 

Developing Business Plans and Funding Proposals 


REGISTRATION 

EARLY-BIRD deadline is December 31, 2016! Register now and pay 
online at www.afoa.ca for your chance to win an iPad. 


For more information visit www.afoa.ca 

Contact AFOA Canada Conference Secretariat at conference@afoa.ca or 1-866-775-1817 

for registration, exhibitor and sponsorship opportunities. 



GOOOQ #AFOA2017 




LEAD SPONSOR: 


FIRST NATIONS BANK 


/fjtr AFOA Canada 

^ BP' Building a Community of Professionals 
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Grassy Narrows 

Young people are scared: They know they're sick 



Chief Simon Fobister Sr. of Grassy Narrows First Nation at Toronto press 
conference on Sept. 20. 



The Japanese research team at a Toronto press conference to release the research 
report on Grassy Narrows First Nation on Sept. 20. From left to right: Kana Nemoto, 
Dr.Naoki Morishita, and Dr. Masanori Hanada. 



Chief Simon Fobister of Grassy Narrows First Nation with Peter Tabuns, Ontario 
NDP Environment Critic , at Queens Park 


By Barb Nahwegahbow 

Windspeaker Contributor 


TORONTO 

A research report released Sept. 
20 says the population at Grassy 
Narrows and Wabaseemoong 
First Nations are suffering from 
mercury poisoning. This includes 
those below the age of 30. 

Dr. Masanori Hanada headed 
up a team that travelled from 
Japan to do the research for the 
report. Japanese experts on 
Minamata disease, a neurological 
syndrome caused by severe 
mercury poisoning, have been 
working with the communities 
since the 1970s. Their report 
contains findings from research 
conducted in 2014 when they 
visited the communities with a 
medical team. 

Between 1962 and 1970, with 
the province of Ontario’s 
permission, Dryden Chemicals 
Inc. dumped 20,000 pounds of 
mercury into the Wabigoon River 
system upstream from Grassy 
Narrows and Wabaseemoong 
First Nations. 

“We found that more than 90 
per cent of the population in 
these communities have sensory 
disturbance,” said Dr. Masanori 
Hanada. This is one of the first 
symptoms of mercury poisoning, 


he explained. 

Dr. Hanada is a founder of the 
Open Research Centre for 
Minamata Research and is the 
Dean of Social Welfare and 
Policy, Minamata Studies at 
Kumamoto Gakuen University. 

“The study confirms what 
we’ve known all along, that we’ve 
been poisoned, that we have 
symptoms of mercury 
poisoning” said Simon Fobister 
Sr., the Chief of Grassy Narrows. 

“Even to this day,” said Chief 
Fobister, “the government of 
Canada and Ontario will not 
admit there is Minamata disease 
in our communities.” They say, 
“that the symptoms are likened 
to mercury poisoning, but they’re 
not saying outright that this is 
Minamata disease,” said the 
chief. 

Dr. Hanada said his team has 
the knowledge and experience to 
recognize Minamata disease, and 
“we see they have Minamata 
disease. Canada needs to accept 
this. That’s the starting point.” 

Chief Fobister said the years of 
mercury pollution and other 
environmental degradation in 
their community has created 
massive social upheaval with 
marital breakdowns, 

unemployment and suicides. 

“Since 1970, our livelihoods 
were taken away,” he said. “I 


could not tell you how many 
millions upon millions of dollars 
of damage has been done to our 
community.” 

Not only did they have an 
economy based on fishing, but 
“we have consumed fish for 
sustenance,” he said. Wild rice 
fields have been destroyed because 
hydro development has caused 
erosion leading to high water 
levels. 

Chief Fobister said nearby 
municipalities dumping raw 
sewage in the river and there is 
threats from clear cutting. The 
clear cutting will compound the 
mercury pollution and 
contamination in the river 
system. 

“Until we resolve the issue, no 
one’s going to make a living out 
of harvesting wood on our 
traditional land,” said the chief. 
“Not even us.” 

“Our right to live was taken 
away. This is our Aboriginal and 
treaty right, so are we happy 
about it?“I don’t think so. 

“If somebody contaminated 
your water supply, I don’t think 
you’d appreciate that very much. 
If somebody contaminated your 
food source, I don’t think you’d 
appreciate that very much.” 

There are several things the 
government has to do, “and we 


need action now,” said Fobister. 
The river needs to be cleaned up 
or else it will continue to affect 
even younger generations. 

In Japan, they were able to 
return to commercial fishing 25 
years after the clean-up of their 
mercury-polluted water system. 
Scientists say our river system can 
be cleaned up, Fobister said, but 
there is no clear and solid 
commitment from the Ontario 
government that a clean-up will 
take place. 

The majority of people who 
were examined by the Japanese 
team and found to be suffering 
from mercury poisoning are not 
receiving awards from the 
Mercury Disability Board, “and 
that’s a disgrace,” said the chief. 

Canada and Ontario have a 
duty to revamp the legislation so 
that it works for us, he said. There 
has to be proper testing by 
Canada and recognition by the 
government that mercury 
poisoning does exist in Grassy 
Narrows and Wabaseemoong. 

The chief said he is engaged in 
discussions with Premier 
Kathleen Wynne about building 
and restoring their economy. “No 
one’s giving us anything,” he said. 
“We have to fight for everything 
and that’s a shame.” 

Peter Tabuns, the environment 


critic for the Ontario NDP, said 
he has been raising questions in 
the legislature about Grassy 
Narows. 

“It is an incredibly shocking 
fact that nothing’s been done,” 
said Tabuns. “It appears that the 
government strategy has been 
neglect and they didn’t do that at 
Walkerton when people were 
poisoned. If this had happened 
on the Credit River here in the 
(Greater Toronto Area), it would 
be cleaned up. I can see no 
humane thoughtful reason why 
they’re neglecting this.” 

Other symptoms of mercury 
poisoning include lack of 
coordination and tunnel vision. 

“Unfortunately, there’s no 
going back,” said Dr. Hanada. 
“This disease affects the brain, it 
deteriorates. The health of the 
person with Minamata disease 
either stays the same or it gets 
worse as they age. There’s no 
cure.” 

Chief Fobister is concerned 
about the young people in his 
community who were found to 
have symptoms. 

“The young people are really 
upset,” he said. “They know 
they’re sick. They know they have 
symptoms and they’re very 
scared. We need to find a solution 
now.” 
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Trudeau does 
' exactly the opposite' 

Continued from page 2. 



Grand Chief Stewart Phillips, of the Union of British Columbia 
Indian Chiefs 


But Phillips doesn’t believe that 
Petronas will make any changes 
to its project on its own. 

“I don’t think Petronas itself 
has a stellar reputation of strong 
business ethics, being overly 
concerned about the natural 
values and environmental 
protection. Rather they’re 
entirely focused on profit,” he 
said. 

“This is going to become an 
extremely litigious campaign 
from this point forward,” he said. 
“We’re definitely heading back to 
the court room in relation to this 
decision and development.” 

How quickly that court action 
will come is still not clear. 


Phillips says legal strategizing 
will take place and will be 
balanced by whether or not 
Pacific NorthWest LNG decides 
to go ahead with the 
development. Right now, global 
LNG markets are experiencing a 
surplus of supply and low prices. 

The consortium’s president, 
Adnan Zainal Abidin, said in a 
release that they were pleased 
with the government’s decision. 

“Moving forward, Pacific 
NorthWest LNG and our 
shareholders will conduct a total 
project review over the coming 
months prior to announcing 
next steps for the project,” said 
Abidin. 


Canada must have 
one voice, not three 



Ken Watts, Vice-President of the Nuu-chah-nulth Tribal Council 


“Canada must stop speaking 
with three different voices,” said 
Ken Watts, vice-president of the 
Nuu-chah-nulth Tribal Council. 

“The voice of the Prime 
Minister and his ministers, the 
voice of the DFO bureaucracy, 
and the voice of government 
lawyers currently in court are 
delivering three different 
messages,” he said. 

An NTC press statement 
released Sept. 27 said the five 
Nations that have proven their 
right to fish and sell fish into the 
commercial market place are 


wondering if Prime Minister 
Justin Trudeau, the Minister of 
Justice and the Minister of 
Fisheries have given any new 
direction to government 
bureaucrats and lawyers, 
despite their promises of 
reconciliation with First Nations 
groups. 

The mandate for federal 
negotiators, they say, has not 
changed since the one provided 
by previous Fisheries Minister 
Gail Shea and Prime Minister 
Stephen Harper. 

Continued on page 19. 
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Laptops for kids with help from Royals 

Students at the Dusk’a Head Start Family Learning Centre received laptops and books from One 
Laptop per Child (OLPC) Canada during a Royal Visit to the Yukon on Sept. 28. 

Students met with Prince William and Kate Middleton during a story circle. Elder Lorraine Allen of 
Kwalin D A n First Nation read a book written in the Southern Tutchone language. 

The book was produced as part of the Prince’s charities in Canada, SaylTFirst, the Yukon Native 
Languages Centre, and the Dusk’a Head Start Learning Centre. 

A digital copy of the book and accompanying video was provided to Dusk’a students on OLPC 
Canada laptops, which contain a digital library of educational and cultural content by contributors 
such as Buffy Sainte-Marie. 

“We are honoured that our students at the Dusk’a Head Start Family Learning Centre are receiving 
these laptops” said Dusk’a Manager-Director Erin Pauls. “This donation will make a big difference to 
student learning, especially with the digital content in the Southern Tutchone language.” 

OLPC Canada has provided more than 15,000 since its launch in 2010, and yet there are 
outstanding requests for support from more than 220 communities, representing more than 20,000 
Indigenous students from coast to coast to coast. 

Ross River School in the Yukon Territory is looking to get OLPC technology for 60 students in 
grades 4 to 1 2. “The use of technology is greatly needed to enhance student success in school” said 
Ross River Principal Fran EtzeL’Many do not own computers, so the use of technology at home is 
limited. New digital tools can enhance student learning both at school and home”. 

Canadians can contribute to the campaign for Ross River by visiting www.olpccanada.com. 


va 


Board of Directors 

ALBERTA PENSIONS SERVICES CORPORATION 

Alberta Pensions Services Corporation is one of Canada’s largest public sector pension plan 
administrators and has a major role in pension administration in Alberta which includes seven 
statutory pension plans and two supplementary retirement plans. APS provides pension 
expertise and services for Alberta’s members, pensioners, employers, plan governors, and the 
Government of Alberta. 

Accountable to its sole shareholder, the President of Treasury Board and Minister of Finance, 
the Corporation’s Board of Directors is composed of ten members and is seeking to fill two 
vacancies. 

Director candidates will be persons of integrity, respected by their peers, with an outstanding, 
successful and proven track record in their respective professions. They will have excellent 
decision making skills, strong understanding of business issues and financial matters, well- 
developed communication skills, with a client satisfaction focus. 

One of the Director candidates must have executive level management experience in the area 
of financial reporting and audit, and related risk management oversight. The other will bring 
legal, regulatory and fiduciary experience to the position. Expert knowledge and experience in 
other additional competencies can include human resources, information technology, and 
governance facilitation. Established experience in developing and maintaining an environment 
where inclusiveness is practiced in addition to observable contributions to the diversity of our 
community is highly desirable. 

Ideal candidates will have demonstrated leadership capability, successful senior executive 
experience, with a proven track record in their professions. Prior experience as a Board 
member, or in executive management of a relevant, substantial corporate entity, functioning 
under a structured governance model would be seen as an asset. The Directors will also bring 
experience in providing leadership and oversight of complex strategic planning processes. 
Pension administration industry knowledge and formal director training would be considered 
valuable assets. 

Directors will be appointed for up to a three-year term with the possibility of reappointment. The 
demands of this position require a flexible schedule to accommodate approximately five 
meetings a year that are generally held in Edmonton. Comprehensive background checks will 
be required of finalist candidates. 

Interested parties can contact Boyden global executive search at (403) 410-6700 and are 
requested to submit a personal resume and any related materials in complete confidence to 
albertaopportunities@boyden.com . 
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Tomson Highway dabbles in death tor "soul- 

inspiring" new play 



By Andrea Smith 

Windspeaker Contributor 


TORONTO 

Tomson Highway is at it again. 
The pianist, playwright, novelist, 
honorary doctorate degree 
holder, and past Writer-In- 
Residence, will be playing his 
own music in a play he wrote 
opening Oct, 12. 

The (Post) Mistress is co- 
presented by Pleiades Theatre 
and Theatre fran^ais de Toronto, 
and is a one-woman-act about a 
Metis woman working in a post 
office, which alludes to some of 
Highway’s own beliefs about 
death. 

“It’s kind of hard to talk about 
the inspiration because there’s a 
surprise ending and the 
inspiration for it gives the surprise 
away. In Native spirituality... 
cosmology... there is no death. 
People, when they die, they don’t 
go to heaven or hell, they just get 
translated into a different 
energy,” said Tomson. 

“The Post Mistress is a human 
soul, who handles the mail,” he 
said. 

Tomson was born in a small 
village in northern Manitoba. He 
attended an Indian residential 
school during his youth, and later 
attended the University of 
Manitoba and the University of 
Western Ontario, as well as 
school in London, England — all 
three for music and English 
literature. 

Outside of Tomson’s many 
travels — for work, study, or 
pleasure — he has spent much of 
his time staying in a family 
cottage on a lake near Sudbury, 
Ont. There, he received part of 
his inspiration for The (Post) 
Mistress. 

“I’ve been going to post offices 
all my life... and sometimes 
falling in love with the people 
behind the counter... In the 
summer time, I live in a cottage 
out in the country, and there’s a 
post office. This woman has been 
working there for over 25 years, 
and she knows everybody,” he 
said. 

Highway’s sentiment about the 
real life post office maven is not 
romantic. He falls in love with 
many people on his travels, he 
says, because he genuinely enjoys 
meeting strangers and listening to 
their stories. He sees this woman 
in her post office chair as 
someone who has valuable 
insight into the lives of everyone 
in the community around her. 
And possibly more insight than 
the people of the community 
would feel comfortable with. 

Highway wanted to use this 
experience in his work in a way 
that would also share what he 
believes is the main difference 
between the Christian view of 
death, and the First Nations 


perspective. 

“I just find the traditional 
Christian view of death, whether 
we go to heaven or hell, it’s 
terrifying, it’s traumatic. In 
Native cosmology, it’s a circle, 
and you just go to another part 
of the circle. You can be a blade 
of grass, or a leaf on a tree. That’s 
why life on this planet is so 
magical, because the dead are still 
with us. It’s beautiful,” he said. 

And while Highway doesn’t 
ordinarily play the musical scores 
for his own theatrical pieces 
anymore, he made an exception 
for this one, he said. 

“For this one, they convinced 
me to. They said because it would 
sell better if the writer was on 

stage So they twisted my 

arm,” he said, “And they’re 
paying me well,” he added with 
a laugh. 

Patricia Cano, actress/ 
songstress for the play, has been 
on tour with Highway before, so 
hearing the Cree language is not 
new for her. But she did require 
some help from Highway in 
learning to speak it, and sing it, 
in order to perform the play’s 
Cree songs. 

“I didn’t go out and actively do 
research because it’s written about 
a woman who happens to be 
from a small northern Ontario 
Francophone town. (Highway) 
wrote it about a place he and I 
know very well,” said Cano. 

“But Tomson shared the proper 
pronunciation of those words... 
I wouldn’t speak anything in life 
or on stage if I didn’t know the 
meaning of it,” she said. 

The music for the play is 
moving, and unique, said Cano. 
There are Brazilian rhythms 
featured in some songs, while the 
lyrics are still Cree. One of her 
favorites is a Cree prayer song, 
which is particularly beautiful, 
she says. 

“I’ve been travelling with 
(Highway) since 2001. We’re 
family. Cree has been in my ear 
since then... Em very honored to 
speak the language in this play, 
and looking forward to learning 
more and more words, and learn 
a little more about the Cree 
culture every time,” said Cano. 

As for producer/director John 
Van Burek, this is his first time 
working with Highway. He is not 
intimidated, however, as he has 
admired Highway’s work for 
years. For this play, it was the 
merging of cultures — with more 
than just the MEtis Post 
Mistress — that sold him. 

“Well, the music was just 
wonderful. That was the first 
thing I heard. . . He’s very much 
influenced by his own cultural 
background. He writes plays that 
come out of First Nations 
traditions... For me that’s an 
exciting thing, because I don’t 
always get to work with that,” 
said Van Burek. 


“He’s very international. He’s 
a man of the whole world, and 
he’s a musician and a trained 
pianist. Mixed in with the main 


character is a very rich 
combination of cultural 
influences and style,” Van Burek 
said. 


The play runs to Nov. 6. Box 
Office phone number is 416- 
534-6604 or go to 
www. theatrefrancais . com 
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Do you know someone whose hair 
was tested for drugs and/or alcohol 
and used by the Children’s Aid 
Society in court? If yes, we may be 
able to help and it’s completely 

CONFIDENTIAL. 

The Commission offers 

Information Counselling 
Legal Referral Mediation Services 
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Kim Stanton, legal director for the Womens Legal Education and Action Fund, addresses a small group that met before the start of the Cindy Gladue 
appeal hearing in Edmonton. 


Diversity on bench desperately needed 


By Shari Narine 

Sweetgrass Contributing Editor 


CALGARY 

The province’s most recent 
appointment of a Metis person 
to the bench is one step toward 
making the changes that are 
necessary in the court system. 

“There is a great need for 
diversity on the bench,” said 
Kim Stanton, legal director for 
the Women’s Legal Education 
and Action Fund. “If you have 
a homogenous bench then you 
will not have credibility with 
the people in front of you at 
some point, because the people 
appearing in front of judges are 
much more diverse than the 
bench.” 

On Wednesday, Justice 
Minister Kathleen Ganley 
appointed Ivan Modeste Laurie 
Ladouceur, a member of the 
Metis Nation of Alberta and 
Cree- speaking lawyer, to St. 
Paul, in the Edmonton Region 
of the Provincial Court. 
Ladouceur, who was called to 
the Alberta Bar in 1992, has 
had a private practice in High 
Prairie, specializing in 
criminal, and family and child 
welfare law, in the northern 


Provincial Court of Alberta 
circuit of Fort McMurray, Fort 
Chipewyan, High Prairie, 
Valley view, Slave Lake, Red 
Earth Creek and Wabasca. 

Stanton, whose LEAF’S 
office is located in Toronto, 
was in Edmonton earlier this 
month as the Alberta court 
heard the appeal of the Gladue 
case, and then in Calgary, as 
the Canadian Judicial 
Committee met to discuss 
Justice Robin Camp’s future. 

“I tried to remind people that 
week of the Cindy Gladue 
appeal precisely because these 
problems are much more 
widespread than just one case. 
In order for the public to have 
confidence in the judiciary they 
need to be able to expect that 
judges will not only operate a 
court room without myths and 
stereotypes and bias, and also 
that they can rely on a judge to 
apply the law in Canada,” said 
Stanton. 

LEAF, as part of a feminist 
coalition of women’s 
organizations, was granted 
intervener status in the Camp 
disciplinary hearing and was 
allowed to make a written 
submission. LEAF and the 
Institute for the Advancement 


of Aboriginal Women were 
granted intervener status in the 
Gladue appeal and allowed to 
make written submissions. 

Camp came under fire for the 
comments he made both during 
the 2014 trial in Alberta 
Provincial Court in Calgary 
and in rendering his verdict — 
which was later overturned — 
as he acquitted Alexander Scott 
Wagar of sexually assaulting a 
young Indigenous woman. 
Since that time, three other 
Alberta judges have been 
called out on similar lack of 
sensitivity and lack of adhering 
to laws granting protection to 
sexual assault victims. 

Stanton holds that there is no 
excuse for judges to plead 
ignorance when it comes to 
conducting a sexual assault 
trial. Judges are given 
professional development 
allowances, can attend semi- 
annual conferences, have 
access to mentorship programs 
and other opportunities to 
educate themselves. 

Stanton points out that Camp 
claimed lack of education 
while conducting the trial. 
However, she says, Camp 
didn’t make use of the time that 
passed between the trial and 


rendering his verdict to educate 
himself, and used the same 
“inappropriate” language both 
times. 

“Even given all of these 
continuing professional 
development opportunities, 
judges are still saying these 
kinds of things in court. That 
speaks to the broader culture 
we have in our society that is 
sexist and racist and that is a 
bigger cultural societal 
question for us,” she said. 

Stanton takes heart in the 
public nature of Camp’s 
judiciary review. 

“I think it’s important that we 
have a public conversation 
about these kinds of egregious 
situations in our courts,” she 
said. 

The Canadian Judiciary 
Committee can either 
recommend that Camp remain 
on the bench or be dismissed. 
They can take no other action. 
As Camp was appointed to the 
Federal Court in 2015, only 
Parliament can act on a 
recommendation to dismiss 
him. The CJC did not say when 
it would offer its 
recommendation. 

Stanton is also heartened by 
the length of time the Alberta 


Court took to hear the Gladue 
appeal. 

Bradley Barton, an Ontario 
truck driver, was found not 
guilty of second degree 
murder. The jury accepted that 
the death of Gladue, a sex trade 
worker, was due to consensual 
rough sex. 

Initially, the appeal hearing 
was scheduled for only a few 
hours. Instead it went a few 
days. 

“I think it was a very good 
sign that the court took the case 
very, very seriously and wanted 
to be sure to understand exactly 
what it was that they needed to 
understand in order to make a 
good decision,” she said. 

The three-judge panel was 
chaired by Chief Justice 
Catherine Fraser and consisted 
of another woman member, 

Justice Sheilah Martin. 

“The cases that are being 
overturned are being 
overturned often by women 
judges on appellate courts. 
They have a different eye when 
they look at a sexual assault 
transcript, a trial transcript. 
That is so important that we 
start seeing people with 
different experiences on the 
bench,” said Stanton. 
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Louis Bull Tribe to celebrate green energy 

accomplishments 



By Shari Narine 

Sweetgrass Contributing Editor 


LOUIS BULL TRIBE 

Two and a half years of 
concentrated effort has resulted 
in four public buildings on the 
Louis Bull reserve having solar 
energy. But more than that, it 
has shown that First Nations 
can take a leadership role in 
green energy development. 

“I really think that First 
Nations that are doing this type 
of work, like myself, Louis 
Bull, or the ones that are doing 
the wind turbines in the south, 
we are actually leading this 
initiative. We are actually 
showing this can be done on 
First Nations,” said Louis Bull 
Tribe Councillor Desmond 
Bull. 

Louis Bull Tribe will be 
celebrating its green energy 
accomplishment - along with 
capacity development in the 
solar energy industry for six of 
its tribe members - on Friday 
with a ribbon cutting. 

Bull was recently appointed 
as one of two Indigenous 
members on the province’s 
Energy Efficiency Advisory 
Panel. 

For Bull, who spearheaded 
the work for the Louis Bull 
Tribe, with the support of both 
past and present Chiefs, it was 
a steep learning curve. 

While the neighbouring 
Montana First Nation has also 
embraced solar energy, Bull 


wanted to take his development 
in a different direction. 

“The one Montana was doing 
was more capital driven. I 
looked at mine as more of a 
non-profit organization public 
service driven,” said Bull. 

Bull undertook research and 
development, assembling a 
strong support group of the 
“right people,” who could give 
him guidance. With that skill 
and expertise, Bull was also 
able to access government 
grants, local members were 
trained in the skills needed and 
solar panels started to be 
installed. Now, solar power is 
being accessed in the health 
building, Head Start education 
building, adult training 


education centre, and the fire 
hall/public works building. 

The money saved through 
energy costs, says Bull, can 
now be used to fund other 
much-needed programs such 
as health, education and Elders. 

“It’s not much money, but 
whatever can be saved can be 
used toward other programs,” 
he said. “But also in return, 
we’re having that 
environmental stewardship 
commitment where we’re able 


to produce energy without 
using that coal burner system 
or another system that is non- 
renewable that is causing 
detrimental damage to the 
environment.” 

Solar power is a common 
means by which many First 
Nations communities are 
embracing green energy, says 
Bull. Solar power is easier to 
maintain and easier to install. 
Training can be done within a 
few months. 


“Once you’ve learned how to 
do installations on your own, 
once you’ve learned the 
effectiveness of hardware, then 
you’re able to go out and 
develop your own private 
partnership or expand on the 
work your tribe or Nation is 
doing,” said Bull. 

In moving forward with 
renewable energy 

development, Bull would like 
to see First Nations form a co- 
operative. By working 
together, he says, they can pool 
their expertise, develop 
trustworthy sources for advice 
and inspections, and buy 
hardware and equipment in 
bulk therefore reducing the 
costs. 

The Energy Efficiency 
Advisory Panel is to provide a 
report with recommendations 
to Environment and Climate 
Change Minister Shannon 
Phillips in November. The 
government is supposed to 
move forward on those 
recommendations in early 
2017. Bull is confident that 
recommendations specifically 
pertaining to Indigenous 
involvement, will get the nod 
and encourages Indigenous 
people play an active role in 
making green energy happen. 


Dreamspeakers continues to meet 
the needs of the community 
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Conned with Brian! 

6519 -112 Avenue 
Edmonton, AB T5W0P1 
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edmonton.highlandsnorwood 
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Kapown Rehabilitation Centre 

♦ 32 Bed Residential Facility 

♦ 56 Day Program 

♦ Continuous Intake 

♦ Accredited by CAC 


P.O. Box 40 
Grouard, AB 
TOG ICO 
1-888-751-3921 




Back from a year off, Dreamspeakers International Indigenous 
Film Festival offers six days of thought-provoking entertainment 
and discussion. 


By Shari Narine 

Sweetgrass Contributing Editor 


EDMONTON 

After a year’s hiatus, 
Dreamspeakers is back stronger 
and longer - and still with the 
goal of making the event even 
better for next year’s filmmakers 
and festival-goers alike. 

“We’re taking this opportunity 
this year of the festival to really 
connect with the local 
community,” said Christine 
Sokaymoh Frederick, who took 
over as executive director for 
Dreamspeakers International 
Indigenous Film Festival in 
February. Part of that connection 
is to get a better handle on how 
the Indigenous arts community 
in Alberta has changed. 

“We’re investing in the artists’ 
infrastructure. We’re having 
several workshops and panel 
discussions and community 
dialogues, surveys, and all of 


that is meant to help us basically 
create our strategic plan for the 
next three to five years,” she 
said. Input will allow 
Dreamspeakers to be responsive 
and “resonate” with the 
community. 

“When we look at the 


measures of the vitality of any 
community, access, inclusion 
recognition, appreciation, those 
are the four areas I look at as a 
community developer,” said 
Frederick. 

Continued on page 16. 
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Wildrose says police should carry naloxone nasal 
spray units 

The Wildrose Opposition contends that Alberta 
should adopt best practices from British Columbia to 
combat the fentanyl crisis, including equipping policing 
officers with naloxone nasal spray units. Officers of the 
Calgary Police Service already carry naloxone nasal 
spray instead of the injection kits. “The NDP government 
should be collaborating with all contracted RCMP 
services across our province to equip officers with the 
easier to administer nasal spray form of naloxone,” said 
Wildrose leader Brian Jean in a statement. Wildrose 
says it will continue to push the NDP government to 
implement a public health emergency and provide 
greater funding for addictions and treatment beds. 

Province appoints Metis judge 

Justice Minister Kathleen Ganley has appointed Ivan 
Modeste Laurie Ladouceur to the provincial court. 
Ladouceur, a member of the MEtis Nation of Alberta, 
will serve in St. Paul. He is a long-time member of the 
Eagle Sundance Society, amd helps First Nations to 
organize and conduct the Eagle Sundance ceremony 
to ensure that it will be taught and passed on to future 
generations. Ladouceur, a graduate of the University 
of Saskatchewan’s College of Law, was admitted to the 
Alberta Bar in 1992. Since then, he has had a private 
practice in High Prairie, specializing in criminal, and 
family and child welfare law, in the northern Provincial 
Court of Alberta circuit of Fort McMurray, Fort 
Chipewyan, High Prairie, Valleyview, Slave Lake, Red 
Earth Creek and Wabasca. 

Minimum wage increases 

On Oct. 1, Alberta’s minimum wage will rise by $1 
per hour. The increase will mark the second in a series 
of progressive steps that will give Alberta a $15 per 
hour minimum wage by 201 8. The lower minimum wage 
for liquor servers will also be eliminated. Alberta’s 
general minimum wage will increase from $11.20 to 
$12.20 per hour effective Oct.1. On June 30, the 
province set a timeline by which to reach the $15 per 
hour goal by 2018. In addition to the 2016 increase, 
the general minimum wage will rise by $1 .40 to $1 3.60 
per hour on Oct. 1, 2017, and a further $1.40 to $15 
per hour on Oct. 1 , 201 8. Approximately 300,000 people 
in Alberta earn less than $15 per hour with nearly 62 
per cent of them being women. 

Eggen travelling north to discuss education 
outcomes, opportunities 

Education Minister David Eggen will be wearing 
orange when he visits Little Buffalo School on Friday. 
Sept. 30 is Orange Shirt Day, which honours residential 
school survivors and promotes ongoing reconciliation. 
Staff and students will also be wearing orange. Eggen 
will attend a student and community assembly along 
with Elder Lillian Whitehead and Chief Billy Joe 
Laboucan. Following the school visit, Eggen will meet 
with Chief and council of Lubicon Lake Band to discuss 
opportunities for improving education outcomes and 
enhancing opportunities for First Nation students. 

Fort McKay Metis left out of air quality 
announcement 

Fort McKay Metis president Ron Quintal has sent a 
letter to the Alberta government complaining about 
being left out of the recent announcement about 
measures being taken to address air quality in the 
region. Quintal says that like Fort McKay First Nation 
members, Fort McKay Metis have also complained 
about the air quality. However, Health Minister Sarah 
Hoffman acknowledged only Fort McKay First Nation 
and stood alongside Chief Jim Boucher last week when 
she announced the creation of a Fort McKay odour and 
air quality task force to help implement the 17 
recommendations contained in a report on longstanding 
air quality and odour issues in the region. In the letter 
to the government, Quintal said MEtisfin Alberta are 
not seeingfevidence that the government is living up 
to its commitment to improve relations and consultations 
with them. Alberta Health said the Fort McKay First 
Nation was involved in the announcement because it 
made the initial request that a study be done through 
Alberta’s Energy Regulator and Alberta Health. Alberta 
Health says Hoffman plans to meet with Quintal in the 
near future. 


Reconciliation topic of two-day forum at UAIberta 

Post-secondary leaders from across Canada, 
including university presidents and their leadership 
teams, First Nations, MEtis and Inuit leaders, student 
leaders, Indigenous scholars and scholars dedicated 
to research that is meaningful to Indigenous peoples 
will be meeting at the University of Alberta today and 
tomorrow for the second annual nationalfBuilding 
Reconciliation forum. Key discussions will include 
experiences of Indigenous students from across 
Canada, the challenges and promise of required 
Indigenous content in post-secondary education; 
Indigenous research perspectives; Indigenous sport 
and recreation; relationships between universities and 
other post-secondary institutions; and a leaders’ panel 
headed by UAIberta president David Turpin. Public 
keynote addresses will also be delivered by Phil 
Fontaine, president of Ishkonigan, a consulting and 
mediation company; Lorna Williams, University of 
Victoria associate Professor Emeritus of Indigenous 
education; and Fort Rouge, Manitoba, MLA Wab Kinew. 
Last year’s forum was hosted by the University of 
Saskatchewan. 

Celebration of return of buffalo to Banff National 
Park marks Culture Days 

Banff Buffalo Days is one of many events celebrating 
the ninth annual Alberta Culture Days from Sept. 30- 
Oct. 2. Eight organizations are working together through 
the Peter and Catharine Whyte Foundation to host Banff 
Buffalo Days, with activities and events celebrating the 
return of the bison to Banff National Park and the signing 
of the Buffalo Treaty by 1 2 First Nations in Canada and 
the United States. Today marks the final day of the 
American Bison Society’s annual conference, which is 
taking place in Banff, and is also highlighting the Buffalo 
Treaty. 

Health Canada extends Tobacco Control Strategy 

Jane Philpott, minister of health, has announced that 
the federal government is extending its Tobacco Control 
Strategy one year. Philpott will host a national forum in 
early 201 7 to discuss the future of tobacco control and 
hear from a wide range of stakeholders and Canadians, 
including First Nations and Inuit Canadians. Health 
Canada will be working closely with stakeholders, 
Indigenous partners, provinces and territories. The 
introduction of new tobacco legislation to address 
vaping products in Canada is also planned. 

Orange Shirt Day marks remembrance, 
reconciliation 

Orange Shirt Day is Sept. 30, in recognition of the 
harm the residential school system did to children’s 
sense of self-esteem and wellbeing, and as an 
affirmation of the commitment to ensure that everyone 
matters. Wearing an orange shirt is a way to honour 
the survivors and remember those that did not survive. 
Many grade schools throughout the province and post- 
secondary schools have events planned for Friday. 

Lost Face wins Alberta Spirit at CIFF 

Lost Face, starring Alberta actors Gerald Auger, 
Michelle Thrush, Morris Birdyellowhead and Montreal’s 
Martin Dubreuil, took first prize at the Calgary 
International Film Festival’s Alberta Spirit gala on 
Sunday evening. The 14-minute short, shot west of 
Calgary by Australian native Sean Meehan, is based 
on the title story of Jack London’s 1910 collection about 
a power struggle between a European fur thief and his 
Native captors. Meehan said he came to Alberta to 
shoot because he needed snow and a large 
Indigenoustcast. He teamed up with Joe Media’s Matt 
Gillespie, who was associate producer of Lost Face. 
There were about 1 50 submissions to this year’s Alberta 
Spirit. 

Iveson suggests former RAM become Indigenous 
museum 

Edmonton Mayor Don Iveson is suggesting turning 
the building that formally housed the Royal Alberta 
Museum into a national centre to celebrate Indigenous 
heritage. “We are a capital city in this country and yet 
we do not have a national institution which many of the 
other capital cities do,” said Mayor Don Iveson at the 



PHOTO: NFB 


Angry Inuk interweaves the reality of Inuit life with 
the story of their challenge to both the anti-sealing 
industry and those nations that mine resources on 
Inuit lands while simultaneously destroying the main 
sustainable economy available to the people who 
live there. 

Angry Inuk highlights final day of Dreamspeakers 

The NFB document Angry Inuk will screen 
Wednesday at the Dreamspeakers International 
Indigenous Film Festival in Edmonton. The 85-minute 
production, about Inuit pro-seal-hunting protesters, is 
directed by Alethea Arnaquq-Baril. Angry Inuk is the 
final film to be shown in the six-day Dreamspeakers 
festival. The festival will close out with a panel 
discussion on reconciliation and the lighting-up of the 
High Level Bridge. Angry Inuk will make a return 
screening to Edmonton in late October. 


Canadian Urban Planning Summit on Saturday, the 

Edmonton Journal reported. One of the buildings 
on the former RAM’s grounds is Government House, 
where treaties between the Crown and Alberta’s First 
Nations people were once signed. The province is 
looking for suggestions as to what to do with the now- 
vacant building. 

Alberta hosts NWT, Nunavut education ministers 

Alberta Education Minister David Eggen is meeting 
with education ministers from the Northwest Territories 
and Nunavut to discuss curriculum plans, including 
Indigenous reconciliation. The two territories are 
interested in using Alberta’s curriculum in their own 
classrooms. Eggen says he looks forward to learning 
from the ministers as Alberta works to develop new 
content across six subjects. The province says Alberta 
has invited experts from the Northwest Territories and 
Nunavut to participate on curriculum working groups in 
the coming years. It says their work will ensure all 
Alberta students learn about residential schools, treaties 
and First Nations, Metis and Inuit history, as well 
Indigenous perspectives and contributions. The two- 
day meeting of the three education ministers concludes 
today. 

UNESCO monitoring mission underway at Wood 
Buffalo National Park 

A United Nations monitoring mission is now 
reviewing Wood Buffalo National Park at the request of 
the Mikisew Cree Nation. MCN petitioned the UN in 
2014 to list the park as being under threat from various 
developments. The park, a UNESCO world heritage 
site since 1983, is at the convergence of the Peace 
and Athabasca rivers and is considered the largest 
freshwater boreal delta on the planet. The World 
Heritage Centre concluded in 2015 that a review of 
cumulative effects on the national park was warranted 
and asked that Canada not make any other 
development decisions that “would be difficult to 
reverse.” However, this July the federal government 
issued fisheries permits to allow construction of Site C 
dam, which will dam an 83-kilometre long reservoir on 
the Peace River. The UNESCO park review opens a 
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new front in the battle over Site C, which is already 
being challenged in Federal Court by two B.C. First 
Nations. The 10-day monitoring mission, which began 
Sunday, could only go ahead with an invitation from 
the federal government. The World Heritage 
Committee’s decision to review noted “with concern the 
lack of engagement with Indigenous communities in 
monitoring activities, as well as insufficient consideration 
of traditional ecological knowledge.” The UNESCO 
mission will present a report with recommendations to 
be considered by the World Heritage Committee at its 
July 2017 session in Krakow, Poland. 

Water the focus of Calgary conference 

The right to clean water in First Nations will be one 
of the discussions held at the four-day Under Western 
Skies 2016: Water-Events, Trends, Analysis 
conference. Minister of Indigenous Relations Richard 
Feehan opens the conference, held at Mount Royal 
University in Calgary, this morning. Also on the agenda 
is “Flow to build an Indigenous university,” “Climate 
change and water,” and “Industry and water.” The Under 
Western Skies conference series on the environment 
takes place every two years at Mount Royal University. 
The innovative, award-winning conference series was 
inaugurated in 2010, paying homage in its name to 
Donald Worster, the environmental historian whose 
book by the same title is a landmark in ecocritical 
studies. 

Breakfasts for students in Ermineskin, Paul First 
Nations 

AltaLink and the national organization ONEXONE 
have joined forces to bring a breakfast program to 
hundreds of students from Paul First Nation and 
Ermineskin Cree Nation. The program is made possible 
by a $50,000 donation from AltaLink. “We know the 
impact that a nutritional breakfast can have on our 
students’ success,” said Ermineskin School principal 
Debbie Michael. “They want to work hard and do 
amazing things, but it’s not always easy to do on an 
empty stomach, so we are thrilled to welcome this 
program to our school and look forward to seeing our 
students thrive as a result.” In Canada, 40 per cent of 
First Nations children live in poverty, compared to the 
national average of 17 per cent. Since the ONEXONE 
First Nations School Breakfast Program began in 2008, 
more than 4,500 children from 30 First Nations 
communities across Canada have been supported each 
year, which equals more than 600,000 balanced 
breakfasts. This is ONEXONE’s first program in Alberta. 

New advisory panel to consult on coal transition 

A three-member expert panel has been appointed 
by the government to work with community, labour and 
industry leaders in regions affected by the transition 
away from coal-fired electricity generation. This fall the 
Advisory Panel on Coal Communities will begin 
discussions with First Nations, municipalities, 
community economic development organizations, small 
businesses, and affected workers. The panel’s goal is 
to gather information about challenges and 
opportunities, to share information and resources about 
current programs and supports, and to generate ideas 
for training and new opportunities. Among the three 
panel members is Kerry Jothen, CEO of Human Capital 
Strategies, who has led the development and 
implementation of major multi-stakeholder workforce 
initiatives with First Nations, business, government, 
immigrant, educational, and other organizations to 
address complex human resource challenges and 
needs. His work has involved diversity research and 
developing strategies to support the training and 
employment of Aboriginal people, immigrants, visible 
minorities and persons with disabilities. 

Province, CAPP say they will dialogue with anti-oil 
development treaty signatories 

Deputy Premier Sarah Hoffman told CBC Thursday 
that her government will work with First Nations on their 
concerns and continue to push for new pipelines to 
boost Alberta oil exports. Hoffman’s statement followed 
the announcement of the signing of a treaty by 50 First 
Nations in Canada and the U.S. opposing further 
oilsands development and new pipelines. Hoffman says 
past Alberta and federal governments weren’t as 
interested in a dialogue with First Nations leaders so a 


growing pushback on the energy industry in Indigenous 
communities is not surprising. Tim McMillan, CEO and 
president of the Canadian Association of Petroleum 
Producers, said industry is also willing to work with the 
signatories of the treaty. 

Southwest leg of Calgary ring road to be called 
Tsuut'ina Trail 

The southwest leg of the ring road will be called 
Tsuut’ina Trail, says Tsuut’ina Nation Chief Roy Whitney. 
The First Nation signed a deal with the province 
involving the transfer of land plus a payment of $340.7 
million to the Nation, allowig this leg of the road to go 
ahead. Crews and equipment have been on-site since 
mid-July undertaking preliminary work. Construction is 
set to begin this fall and be completed in five years. 
The road runs from Highway 8 to Macleod Trail S.E. 
and is about 21 kilometres long. It will be a six to eight 
lane divided highway with 14 interchanges, 49 bridges 
and two flyovers. 

CFG has $2 million available for projects 

Metis settlements, First Nations communities, non- 
profit agencies, schools, and municipal governments 
are eligible to apply for grants of between $50,000 and 
$200,000 through the Civil Forfeiture program for 
projects spanning up to two years. Civil forfeiture allows 
authorities to seize cash and property used in criminal 
activity or obtained by crime. Net proceeds from 
property obtained through civil forfeiture are distributed 
to organizations via CFGs. The province announced 
that there is $2 million available. Funding will go to 
proposals with innovative, promising and proven 
practices, with a focus on children, youth, and/or their 
families at risk of becoming involved in criminal activity 
(including gang involvement); and/or victims of crime 
or those at risk of becoming a victim of crime. 

Lakeland CSD adds Elder in Residence to its 
programming 

David Janiver is the Elder in Residence for the 
Lakeland Catholic School District. It is a new position 
for the school division this year. As the Elder in 
Residence, Janvier will work as part of the district’s 
building collaboration and capacity in education 
program, collaborating with LCSD First Nations, MEtis 
and Inuit coordinator Val Hanson, and liaising between 
schools and neighbouring Aboriginal communities. 
Janvier will interact with students of all grade levels. 
The program includes cultural teachings, storytelling, 
ceremonies, and working along with the Catholic priest. 
Janvier will also be actively engaging with Cold Lake 
First Nations, Elizabeth Metis Settlement, and other 
Indigenous communities across the area to let them 
know there is someone working with the LCSD schools 
in this capacity, and help strengthen relationships. 
Janvier is a former Cold Lake First Nations band 
councillor. 

Award winning authors to present at Edmonton 
public library 

Orange Shirt Day on Sept. 22 recognizes children 
who were removed from their homes to attend 
residential schools. In honour of this day, EPL will be 
hosting two sessions with award-winning author of Fatty 
Legs and A Stranger at Home, Christy Jordan-Fenton 
and her mother-in-law and collaborator, Inuvialuit artist, 
storyteller and residential school survivor, Margaret 
Pokiak-Fenton. The first session, Bullying and 
Resistance: Stories from the Heart, is on Thursday 
afternoon at the Clareview Branch of EPL. It is an 
interactive, multimedia presentation and storytelling 
session for children and families and will include 
photographs, a music video, visual activities and 
readings from Christy and Margaret’s books. It offers 
children a unique opportunity to learn about Inuvialuit 
culture, the experience and impacts of Canada’s 
residential school system and bullying and resilience 
through stories coloured by Margaret’s tales of her own 
life and experience. On Thursday evening at the 
Whitemud Crossing Branch, Say Your Name: 
Reclaiming Identity After Residential School workshop, 
will explore topics such as Inuvialuit culture, the 
continuing impacts of Canada’s Residential School 
System, bullying and resilience, avenues of truth and 
reconciliation, related resources and teaching tools. 
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Edmonton's Food Bank praised the United 
Steelworkers Union for taking the discussion about 
poverty and hunger to the next level and donating 
money and food to help out. 


United Steelworkers Union supports Edmonton's 
Food Bank 

On Friday, the United Steelworkers Union presented 
Edmonton’s Food Bank with a substantial monetary gift 
from the United Steelworkers Humanity Fund as well 
as food donations. Jeff Kallichuk, United Steelworkers 
staff representative for Northern Alberta and the 
Northwest Territories, acknowledged the food bank for 
its response to the Fort McMurray fire. “We need to 
ensure that local charities are able to continue their 
work after they help during situations like the fires. Our 
donation of food and funds are to help with the year- 
round work they are doing. Their doors don’t close after 
a disaster, they need to keep going and we are here to 
help,” said Kallichuk. Edmonton’s Food Bank provided 
services to Fort McMurray evacuees and the other 
organizations and communities serving evacuees 
beginning May 4, 2016. In the weeks that followed, the 
food bank supplied food, both directly and indirectly, to 
thousands of evacuees. Many evacuees were not able 
to return to Fort McMurray and remained in Edmonton. 



PHOTO: AUGUSTANA 


(From left) Megan Caldwell from the Aboriginal 
Student Office, Elder Mary Moonias and Associate 
Dean Academic Dr. Karsten Mundel after the 
welcoming ceremony. 


Treaty Bear on loan to Augustana Campus 

For this coming year, Augustana Campus (in 
Camrose) of the University of Alberta will be home to 
Treaty Bear. A dedication and blessing was held on 
Wednesday for Treaty Bear, on loan from sculptor 
Stewart Steinhauer of the Saddle Lake Cree Nation. 
Elder Mary Moonias, from Louis Bull Tribe, performed 
the blessing. Steinhauer’s Sweetgrass Bear is located 
on North campus UAIberta, in Edmonton. 
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Eggen to mapk Orange Shirt Day at 
Little Buffalo School 



PHOTO: LITTLEBUFFALOSCHOOL.CA/ABOUT/SCHOOL-NEWS/POST/SCIENCE-IN-ACTION 

Students at Little Buffalo School will be hosting Education 
Minister David Eggen on Friday. 


By Shari Narine 

Sweetgrass Contributing Editor 


CADOTTE LAKE 

A “silent commemoration” at 

Little Buffalo School will 
mark Orange Shirt Day as 
Education Minister David 
Eggen visits on Friday. 

Orange Shirt Day honours 
residential school survivors and 
promotes ongoing 

reconciliation. 

“It’s going to be a great day 
tomorrow in Little Buffalo with 
some celebrations from 
students and demonstrating 
what they can do for all of us,” 
said Northland School Division 
superintendent Gord Atkinson. 

Eggen will be accompanied 
to Cadotte Lake by members of 
his ministry, who work with the 
Indigenous education division, 
as well as Atkinson and NSD 
official trustee Lois Byers. 

“This meeting with the 
minister ... is more about 
developing a working 
relationship,” said Atkinson, 
who was appointed 
superintendent of NSD in mid- 
August. 

“It’s more his visit, so we’re 
facilitating what he wants to 
see, to meet with the kids, meet 
the schools and see more of 


Northlands,” said Byers. 

But that doesn’t mean some 
conversation won’t centre 
around Eggen ’s directive for the 
NSD corporate board to be 
elected when the next 
municipal/school board 
elections occur in October 
2017. NSD corporate board was 
disbanded in 2010 by then- 
education minister David 
Hancock and an official trustee 
appointed. 

To that end, says Byers, who 
took over as official trustee this 
summer, she is still meeting 
informally with local school 
boards and members of the 
NSD communities as the 
framework for an engagement 
plan is put in place. Byers says 
10 engagement sessions will 
take place allowing all 23 
communities an opportunity to 
address the roles, 
responsibilities, and makeup of 
the new corporate board. 

“The most important (thing) 
I’m hearing is really clearly 
define the role of the corporate 
board and local school board 
committees and also in the 
corporate board model ... 
looking at how do the 
community voices get to that 
table,” said Byers. 

While some people are in 
favour of returning to the 23- 


member corporate board, others 
feel that number is unwieldly, 
she adds. 

Engagement sessions will 
wrap up in early December, 
with a report on the 
recommendations on 

governance going to NSD and 
the government by the middle 
of January. Eggen’s will make 
the final decision on the 
governance, says Byers, and 
changes to the Northland 
School Division Act will go 
before the Legislature in March. 

Eggen will also be meeting 
with Lubicon Lake Band Chief 
Billy Joe Laboucan and council 
“to discuss opportunities for 
improving education outcomes 
and enhancing opportunities for 
First Nation students,” 
according to a statement issued 
by the minister’s office. 

Initially, Eggen was to visit 
St. Theresa elementary school 
and the junior-senior high 
school Mistassiniy in Wabasca- 
Desmarais on Thursday. 

Byers says as the school 
division has a large student 
population in that area, it was 
thought to be a good 
representation of the division. 

It was also to be an 
opportunity for Eggen to see the 
success St. Theresa has had 
with its literacy initiative and at 


Mistassiniy, Eggen was to talk 
to the students with the 
possibility of re-instating a 
province- wide student 

leadership council begun by a 
previous education minister, 
says Atkinson. 

However, tragedy struck the 
community last Friday when a 


44-year-old woman and a 52- 
year-old-man died as a result 
off murder- suicide. RCMP 
determined the woman was shot 
first before the man turned his 
weapon on himself. 

Atkinson says Eggen’s visit 
to Wabasca-Desmarais will be 
rescheduled. 


Gains In bison conservation recognized 

at annual conference 


By Shari Narine 

Sweetgrass Contributing Editor 


BANFF 

The Northern Tribes Buffalo 
Treaty is one of the highlights 
in 10 years of bison 
conservation. 

The American Bison Society 
is meeting in Banff over three 
days for its annual meeting. This 
year marks 10 years since the 
ABS resumed its operations. 

The treaty was signed in 2014 
by the Piikani, Siksika and 
Tsuut’ina First Nations and 
Blood Tribe with four tribes in 
Montana, committing 

to the conservation, culture, 
and education, among other 
points, of buffalo. Since the 
initial signing, the Stoney 
Nakoda, Samson Cree and 10 
Saskatchewan First Nations 
have joined. 

The treaty was followed up 
earlier this spring with the 
transfer of 87 plains buffalo 
from Elk Island National Park 
to the Blackfeet Nation. 



PHOTO: SUPPLIED 


Joining the initial eight signatories of the Northern Tribes Buffalo 
Treaty in 2015 were (from left) Leroy Little Bear of the Blood 
Tribe, Wesley Band Nakoda Chief Ernest Wesley WCS Vice 
President, Species Conservation Elizabeth Bennett (signing as 
witness to treaty). Chief Kurt Buffalo from the Samson Cree 
Tribe and Narvil Kootenay from the Bearspaw band of the 
Stoney Nakoda Tribe. 

“In essence, the Elk Island project is a step in that strategic 


process to get buffalo back home 
to these people who have a long 
standing cultural, spiritual 
connection to bisonO. We’re 
linking culture and 
conservation. We see them as 
inseparable,” said Keith Aune, 
director of bison program for 
North America, with the 
Wildlife Conservation Society 
and the American Bison Society. 

The ABS conference is highly 
focused on the Indigenous 
connection to buffalo. Sessions 
included “Surveying values, 
needs and aspirations of tribal 
communities for the return of 
buffalo to Indian Country,” 
“Integrating culture into bison 
restoration,” and “Bison 
ecological restoration: 
examining different cultural and 
stakeholder perspectives.” 

Panelists and speakers 
included Blood Tribe Elders 
Paulette Fox and Dr. Leroy 
Little Bear, and Piikani Nation 
Councillor Lowell C. 
Yellowhorn. 

Little Bear was instrumental 
in the Northern Tribes Buffalo 


Treaty. 

“I think it’s kind of a like a 
rebirth of the old Indian way of 
doing things,” he told 

Sweetgrass shortly after the 
treaty was signed. “Our people 
are coming together to find a 
common cause to work on.” 

Little Bear, who serves as a 
professor emeritus of Native 
American studies at the 
University of Lethbridge, says 
Elders began the Inni (Blackfoot 
for buffalo) Initiative in 2009, 
recognizing the need for cultural 
revival. 

“We know the buffalo is not 
the only aspect of culture but it’s 
a very important part of culture. 
It is used in religion and sacred 
societies. Stories revolve around 
the buffalo,” he said. “If we were 
able to bring the buffalo back 
into our midst, if the kids were 
able to see the buffalo on a 
regular basis, that part of our 
culture would come back to 
life.” 

The conference concludes 
Thursday with new signatories 
to the Buffalo Treaty. 
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Aboriginal professional organization wants 

Edmonton to earn new title 



Debbie Houle, president of Aksis, an organization for Aboriginal professionals and businesses 
in Edmonton. 


By Shari Narine 

Sweetgrass Contributing Editor 


EDMONTON 

Debbie Houle has lofty goals 
for Edmonton: she wants to see 
the city claim the title of 
Aboriginal Business Capital of 
Canada. 

Houle, president of Aksis, an 
organization for Aboriginal 
professionals and businesses, 
admits that goal will be decades 
in the making, but she believes 
Edmonton is well on its way 
there. 

“We’re into year four of 
operation and that type of a 
vision takes, that’s like a 20 year 
vision,” she said. 

But Edmonton is set up to 
accomplish the goal, she 
contends. Not only is the city 
geographically situated as the 
gateway to the north, but it is 
presently home to the second 
highest urban Indigenous 
population in the country. 

On top of that, Aksis has firm 


support from the city. That buy- 
in, says Houle, started with 
Mayor Stephen Mandel. 

“Mayor Stephen Mandel 
really started that journey, that 
partnership in building 
relationships with the 
Aboriginal community in 


Edmonton. He worked with our 
community and did an 
extensive dialogue process with 
different members of the 
Aboriginal community O. 
Mayor Mandel was really one 
of the key drivers initially in 
forming and creating the 


momentum we are seeing today 
with Mayor Don Iveson,” said 
Houle. 

The city is a major funder for 
Aksis, she adds. Funding also 
comes from the province. 

“It allows us to have the 
resources to go out and create 


an environment that is building 
and supporting Aboriginal 
business people and Aboriginal 
professionals in Edmonton,” 
said Houle. 

Aksis recently completed a 
strategic planning session, she 
says, and the goal is to keep the 
organization moving forward. 

“We need to keep growing 
and being able to respond to the 
needs of our members and 
creating partnerships that are 
benefiting businesses and 
professionals in Edmonton,” 
said Houle. 

Aksis has just over 100 
members, which are Aboriginal 
professionals and businesses. 
Aksis also has associate 
members, which are non- 
Aboriginal organizations that 
want to work with Aboriginal 
businesses. 

“I believe we have all of the 
factors and the right type of 
environment that’s going to 
help us realize that vision,” said 
Houle. “We’re really just 
starting.” 
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Indigenous engineers bridge culture and profession 



By Shari Narine 

Sweetgrass Contributing Editor 


CALGARY 

A downturn in the economy 
and a push toward Indigenous 
perspectives have provided 
regulatory and environmental 
engineers Deanna Burgart and 
Pamela Beaudin with the 
opportunity to incorporate their 
shared vision. 

In July, the pair opened the 
doors to Indigenous 
Engineering Inclusion Inc., in 
Calgary. 

“We really want to bridge the 
gap between Indigenous 
communities, engineering and 
industry,” said Burgart. “Being 
Indigenous engineers, we don’t 
see them as opposing sides, 
because they’re two parts of 
who we are.” 

Burgart grew up in Calgary 
and is af member of Fond du 
Lac Denesuline First Nation, in 
Saskatchewan, while Beaudin 
is a Metis, her family coming 
from lie a la Cross, also in 
Saskatchewan. 

The two met at a corporate 
meeting, connecting afterwards 
and becoming friends. That 
friendship turned into a 
business partnership when 
Beaudin was downsized from 
her position as a production 
engineer on the environmental 
team with Shell Canada, in 
Calgary and Burgart left her 
corporate job as supervisor of 
risk management for Inter 


Pipeline. Starting her own 
company had been on Burgart’s 
mind for quite some time. 

“The focus on the issues 
we’re passionate about has 
increased over the past couple 
of years,” said Burgart. 

Indigenous Engineering 
Inclusion is a multi-faceted 
company that speaks to the 
passions the two women share. 

Mentoring Indigenous youth 


is one aspect. 

“We’re encouraging them to 
pursue careers, creating more 
inclusive work forces for when 
they do get to industry,” said 
Burgart. 

Indigenous Engineering 
Inclusion provides workshops 
and consults with industry to 
help client companies make 
their workforces more 
inclusive. 


But, just as important, is 
working towards more 
environmentally- friendly 
industry development. 

“We’re growing a team of 
people that believes in our 
mission of combining the 
Indigenous world view of 
sustainability with engineering 
projects,” said Beaudin. 

This team will then work with 
client companies to integrate 


the vision of sustainability into 
their projects. 

The timing for the creation of 

Indigenous Engineering 
Inclusion couldn’t have been 
better. Not only are universities 
recruiting more diverse students 
for the engineering field, but 
companies are more inclined to 
create and embrace inclusive 
work forces. Industry is also 
more agreeable to looking at 
“out of the box” solutions, says 
Beaudin, when it comes to 
meeting regulatory 

requirements. 

She points out that 
Indigenous communities are 
often turned off of major capital 
projects because they have the 
potential to impact the 
environment adversely, yet the 
communities need the 
economic benefit. 

“We want to support our 
economy and industry, but do 
that in a responsible way and 
come up with creative new 
solutions and that’s where the 
diversity comes into it: getting 
new ways of thinking and new 
ways of doing things,” said 
Beaudin. 

Burgart holds that industry is 
open to change. 

“We’re seeing a shift towards 
corporate social responsibility, 
approaching sustainability 
from the people-planet-profit 
model and wanting to increase 
their Indigenous participation 
in projects. So what we want 
to be is available to them to help 
them do that,” said Burgart. 


Dreamspeakers continues to meet the needs ot the community 


Continued from page 11. 

A tumultuous 2015 — Sun 
and Moon Visionaries 
Aboriginal Artisan Society’s 
eviction from its downtown 
location had a “ripple effect” 
on the arts community; 
Frederick’s Alberta Aboriginal 
Arts, which produces the 
Rubaboo Arts Festival, was 
“going through some major 
issues” in securing stable 
funding; and Helen Calahasen 
stepped down as executive 
director for Dreamspeakers — 
resulted in Dreamspeakers 
being cancelled. 

“Realizing there was such 
fluctuation and fragility in the 
Indigenous arts community in 
Edmonton and Alberta, we 
really needed to make sure we 
were reacting in a very 
responsive and hopefully 
profound way,” said Frederick. 


And the year off was time 
well- spent, she adds. 

“A lot of what we did in the 
early spring was really invest 
in our relationships, make sure 
that the Indigenous arts 
community knew we were 
keeping the doors open, having 
an opportunity to meet people, 
to have one-on-one 
discussions and sometimes 
group discussions about what’s 
happeningO.There was a lot of 
building of relationships and 
recognizing of relationships,” 
she said. 

Part of that “investing” 
included helping with proposal 
writing, fundraising and 
sponsorships, and building 
skill by bringing together 
experienced Indigenous 
filmmakers with novice 
filmmakers. 

Now, with Dreamspeakers 
kicking off on Friday, the 


festival has grown from four 
days to six days and includes 
audience participation with 
workshops, panels and 
community dialogues liberally 
interspersed among the film 
viewing. 

Dreamspeakers is teaming 
up with the Provincial 
Archives of Alberta for a Gil 
Cardinal retrospective. It will 
be a combination of screening 
Cardinal’s films Totem and 
Foster Child , an archival 
display of Cardinal’s works, 
and a wall mural created by 
Jane Ash Poitras. 

“We’ve had to kind of stretch 
out to be responsive to both the 
Indigenous community and 
arts community and 
mainstream community O the 
whole community. In general, 
we’re using different 
opportunities to intersect or 
connect with communities, the 


whole community, but also 
specifically with our 
Indigenous filmmakers and 
artists and craftmakers,” she 
said. 

Frederick encourages people 
to attend the entire festival, but 
if she had to highlight a few 
events she would pick opening 
night to help “fuel the rest of 
the festival;” the awards night, 
which will be enriched with 
performing artists; and the 
panel discussion following 
Cardinal’s film Foster Child , 
which will examine the role 
film and art play in social and 
political issues. 

“It’s an opportunity to look 
at what has happened since the 
film was released in 1987. 
How do we as a community 
support the work that artists are 
doing and when they are 
involved in big, grand, 
sweeping gestures of artistry 


and they create these expedited 
political movements, how do 
we prepare the comm for those 
kinds of changes,” said 
Frederick. 

Another connection 
Dreamspeakers has made is 
with the University of Alberta. 
Closing night, another 
highlight noted by Frederick, 
will include the inaugural 
event of the university’s 
Indigenous film series, 

Angry Inuk , as well as a 
panel discussion on 
reconciliation. 

In 1993, Dreamspeakers was 
one of two Indigenous film 
festivals in the world, the other 
being in San Francisco. Now, 
there are over 40 Indigenous 
film festivals world-wide. 

Dreamspeakers International 
Indigenous Film Festival runs 
from Sept. 23 to Sept. 28 at 
Metro Cinema in Edmonton. 
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McGHI puts its first Aboriginal player on field 

lacrosse squad 



PHOTO: COURTESY MCGILL ATHLETICS & RECREATION. 


Kieran McKay is a 1 7-year-old Cree and the first Aboriginal player to suit up for the Montreal- 
based McGill University Redmen. 


By Sam Laskaris 

Windspeaker Contributor 


MONTREAL 

Kieran McKay is making a bit 
of history. The 17-year-old Cree 
is the first Aboriginal player to 
suit up for the Montreal-based 
McGill University Redmen field 
lacrosse team. This marks the 
fifteenth year McGill has had a 
mens varsity field lacrosse squad. 

“Honestly, I didn’t know I was 
the first until I read it in my bio 
(that McGill produced),” said 
McKay, who is from Richmond, 
B.C. 

McGill head coach Tim 
Murdoch is pumped about the 
fact McKay is now at the school 
and on his roster. 

“It’s very exciting for us,” he 
said. “We hope his presence may 
inspire other First Nation 
student/athletes to come to 
McGill.” 

Though McKay is the one 
making history, Murdoch said he 
had previously tried to recruit 
other talented Aboriginal players 
to come to McGill. 

“It’s not for a lack of effort,” 
he said. “It’s just things have not 
come together before.” 

One of the stumbling blocks 
has always been the fact McGill 
is a rather competitive school to 
get into. 

McKay, who is taking 
Kinesiology classes, had an over- 
all average of about 84 per cent 
in his final year of high school 
studies. But even these marks 
were not sufficient for his 
preferred course at McGill. 

“I was hoping to get into 
sciences, but the cut-off was too 
high for me,” said McKay, 
adding he believes he would have 
needed an average of at least 90 
per cent to get into that 
program. 

Though he does not turn 18 
until Nov. 25, McKay is already 
making an impact in his rookie 
season with the Redmen. He 
scored twice and added an assist 
in his first three games at McGill. 

“As a freshman I wasn’t 
expecting to play until the latter 
years of my education,” he said. 

McGill captured the Canadian 


University Field Lacrosse 
Association (CUFLA) 

championship last fall. But 
Murdoch isn’t surprised to see 
newcomers like McKay 
contributing this season. 

“We lost 15 players to 
graduation from a championship 
team,” he said. “We had to 
reload. But for him as a freshman 
to step in and produce right 
away is quite impressive.” 

Especially since McKay is 


playing against some individuals 
who are substantially older than 
him. 

“He’s done really well,” 
Murdoch said. “In our 
conference we’re playing 
graduate students in their mid- 
20s.” 

McKay isn’t bothered by the 
fact he is no longer suiting up 
against rivals who are roughly the 
same age as him. 

“It’s definitely tougher,” he 


said. “There’s a big age group. 
But I think it’s a good thing 
playing against older guys.” 

McKay first caught Murdoch’s 
eye during a recruiting trip to 
B.C. this past February. He saw 
the teen in action at the B.C. 
provincials. 

“I was very impressed with 
him,” Murdoch said. “And I was 
also impressed by his parents’ 
dedication to his education.” 

A handful of American schools 


that compete in the higher- 
calibre NCAA ranks were also 
interested in McKay. But he 
chose McGill instead, primarily 
for academic reasons. 

“Obviously the lacrosse down 
there would have been a lot 
better,” he said. “But the 
education I’d be receiving in the 
U.S. would have been far less.” 

McKay started playing box 
lacrosse when he was five. Then 
at age 1 2 he also started playing 
field lacrosse. 

For the past two years McKay 
has suited up with the Langley 
Thunder Junior A box squad. 
He’s expected to rejoin the 
Thunder next spring. 

For now though, McKay’s 
focus is with the Redmen. He 
would obviously love to help the 
squad defend its CUFLA crown. 
McGill won two out of its first 
three regular season matches. 

“I think we definitely have the 
talent to win a championship,” 
McKay said. “At the moment 
we’re still trying to figure out 
how everybody plays and 
incorporate our systems.” 

One thing Murdoch would 
like to see is McKay firing more 
shots at opposing goalies. 

“If anything, I have to 
encourage him to shoot more 
often,” he said. “He’s unselfish.” 

Murdoch, however, is 
reluctant to say whether McKay 
will eventually become a star in 
the CUFLA. 

“We’re not really a star 
system,” he said. “That’s more of 
a box lacrosse mentality. In our 
system everyone has a role. I 
think he’ll fit really well into our 
system.” 

Murdoch though believes 
McKay could conceivably put 
up some big numbers while at 
McGill. 

“If it happens that way, that’s 
great,” he said. “But that’s not 
the way our team plays.” 

Besides McKay being the first 
Aboriginal player at McGill this 
year, the Redmen roster is 
diverse. McGill’s lineup includes 
players from three provinces and 
12 states. 

“They’re all lacrosse players to 
me,” Murdoch said. “It doesn’t 
matter where they come from.” 
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Draft day for Vaughn Harris: 

Mohawk lacrosse star drafted by Roughnecks 



PHOTO: SUPPLIED 


Mik'maq First Nation is part of the ownership group of the Cape Breton Highlanders 


By Sam Laskaris 

Windspeaker Contributor 


OHSWEKEN, Ont. 

Vaughn Harris has already 
made his mark at the junior, 
collegiate and pro lacrosse 
levels. Now the 24-year-old 
Mohawk from the Six Nations 
community of Ohsweken is 
hoping he can soon also make 
a name for himself in the top 
pro box lacrosse league. 

The Calgary Roughnecks 
selected Harris in the second 
round, fifteenth over-all in the 
National Lacrosse League 
(NLL) draft, which was staged 
on Sept. 19. 

The draft was held at the 
Toronto Rock Athletic Centre, 
which is actually located in 
Oakville, Ont. 

“Words can’t describe how 
I feel right now,” Harris told 
the Calgary Herald moments 
after he was drafted. “I’ve 
been waiting for this all my 
life, so I’m going to take 
advantage of this moment.” 

Though Harris is now 
hoping he will be able to crack 
the Roughnecks’ roster for the 
upcoming NLL season, he 
already has some pro 
experience. 

Earlier this year he starred 
with the Ohsweken Demons, 
who competed in the Canadian 
Lacrosse League, more 
commonly known as CLax. 

Though it was his first 
season in the pro ranks, Harris 
was able to step up and have 
an immediate impact with the 
Demons. He racked up 45 
points (24 goals and 21 assists) 
in 12 games. Harris led the 


Demons in goals and points, 
rather impressive feats for a 
rookie. For his efforts, Harris 
earned some prestigious 
individual honours, including 
being named as the top rookie 
in the league. He was also 
selected to the CLax All- 
Rookie team and was also 
picked to the league’s second 
All-Star team. 

Harris, however, does not 
have the option of returning to 
the Demons. That’s because 
the five-team CLax, which had 
been around for five years, 
ceased operations last month. 
And now that he’s been 
drafted by the Roughnecks, 
Harris is hoping he will be able 
to crack the Calgary roster 
right away. 

“I want to show that I can 
do whatever the team wants 


me to do,” he said. “I don’t 
want to disappoint them.” 

Roughnecks’ head coach 
Curt Malawksy was pretty 
pleased his organization was 
able to select Harris in 
proceedings. The bench boss 
didn’t believe Harris would 
still be around when it was 
time for Calgary to announce 
it’s second-round pick. “We 
didn’t expect him to slide 
down in the draft,” Malawksy 
said. “He’s a good transitional 
right-hander. He’s going to 
make a difference in our camp 
and battle for a spot.” 

The Roughnecks also 
selected seven other players in 
the six-round draft held Sept. 
19. 

“Now they’ve (all) earned 
that opportunity to come to 
training camp and earn a spot,” 


Malawsky said. “It’s going to 
be very competitive.” 

It wouldn’t be that much of 
a surprise if Harris, who is 5- 
foot-9 and 160 pounds, enjoys 
success in the NLL. After all, 
he has had plenty of success 
in other leagues during his 
lacrosse career. 

Back in 20 1 1 , Harris helped 
his hometown Six Nations 
Rebels win the Founders Cup, 
the Canadian Junior B box 
lacrosse crown. 

Then in 2013 and ’ 14 he was 
a member of the New York- 
based Onondaga Community 
College Lazers, who won 
back-to-back National Junior 
College Athletic Association 
titles in field lacrosse. In 2014 
Harris also won his first Mann 
Cup, annually awarded to the 
Canadian senior men’s box 


lacrosse champs, with his 
hometown Six Nations Chiefs. 

Harris captured his second 
Mann Cup crown, again with 
the Chiefs, earlier this month. 
Six Nations defeated the 
visiting Maple Ridge Burrards 
from British Columbia 4-1 in 
the best-of-seven national 
championship series. 

Vaughn appeared in three of 
the five games in the series and 
earned two points, including 
one goal. 

Harris has also represented 
the Iroquois Nationals on the 
international field lacrosse 
stage. And he has some 
hardware from those 
appearances. 

For starters, he was on the 
Iroquois Nationals squad that 
captured the bronze medal at 
the 2012 world boys ’ under- 1 9 
tournament staged in Turku, 
Finland. 

And he was also a member 
of the Iroquois Nationals 
men’s team that won the 
bronze at its 2014 world 
tournament. That event was 
held in Denver, Colorado. 

The upcoming NLL 
campaign will kick off its 
regular season on Dec. 29. The 
Roughnecks’ season opener is 
scheduled for Jan. 6 against the 
visiting Vancouver Stealth. 

The nine-team circuit also 
includes a pair of other 
Canadian franchises, the 
Saskatchewan Rush and the 
Toronto Rock. 

And the five American 
entrants are the Buffalo 
Bandits, Colorado Mammoth, 
Georgia Swarm, New England 
Black Wolves and Rochester 
Knighthawks. 


Canada must have one voice, not three 


Continued from page 8. 

NTC says Canada’s 
lawyers, arguing in an 
ongoing justification trial, say 
that the court-proven right to 
fish commercially should 
now be redefined as a “low- 
level” right. 

Yet in a meeting with 
Fisheries and Oceans on 
Sept. 23, DFO Regional 
Director General Rebecca 
Reid said she was unaware 
this was the argument now 
being put before the courts. 
Further, 

That day, the meeting with 
Reid came to an abrupt halt. 
She told the chiefs she had 
nothing new to negotiate and 
was told not to return to Nuu- 
chah-nulth territory until she 
came with a mandate to 
implement their rights-based 


fisheries. 

Ahousaht, Flesquiaht, 
Ehattesaht, Mowachaht/ 
Muchalaht and Tla-o-qui-aht 
First Nations expressed their 
“deep disappointment” with 
the failure of the Liberal 
government to live up to its 
promise of a new 
relationship with First 
Nations, as professed by the 
Prime Minister and his 
cabinet on the world stage 
and to Canada, reads the 
release. 

In stark contrast to the 
empty promises coming 
from the new Liberal 
government, the words and 
actions from DFO and from 
Department of Justice 
lawyers are the very same 
as those spoken and carried 
out under the Conservative 


government of Stephen 
Harper, it continues. 

“When Stephen Harper 
professed in 2006 that there 
would be no ‘race-based’ 
fisheries in Canada, at least 
he was being up front about 
his position,” said Autlieyu 
(Francis Frank), a lead 
negotiator for the Tla-o-qui- 
aht First Nation and for four 
other Nuu-chah-nulth First 
Nations. “The same cannot 
be said for Prime Minister 
Trudeau and his ministers.” 

After spending years 
developing fishing proposals 
to allow their members to 
fish, and facing continual 
rejection by DFO of those 
proposals, the five Nuu- 
chah-nulth Nations made the 
choice to go back to court in 
March 2015, the release 


states. 

After more than a year in 
trial, the Nations say they are 
now witness to the 
“shocking” final submissions 
by the Federal government 
in court. 

Trudeau tells the public 
it’s time for a new 
relationship that 

“understands that the 
constitutionally guaranteed 
rights of First Nations in 
Canada are not an 
inconvenience but rather a 
sacred obligation.” 

Minister of Justice Jody 
Wilson-Raybould told the 
United Nations “The 
challenge moving forward, I 
submit, is not to fight battles 
already won, but rather to 
translate these hard fought- 
for rights into practical and 


meaningful benefits on the 
ground in our [Indigenous] 
communities.” 

In court with DOJ lawyers 
and in negotiations with 
DFO, Canada is treating the 
Nation’s proven fishing rights 
as an inconvenience that it 
must restrict and minimize 
rather than uphold, the 
nations assert. 

“The words of the Prime 
Minister and his ministers 
must translate into a 
mandate to negotiate and 
legal positions that respect 
Nuu-chah-nulth Nations and 
their Aboriginal right,” said 
Watts. “Canada must have 
one voice and one course of 
action aimed at truly 
respecting First Nations and 
living up to the goal of 
reconciliation.” 
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The state continues to commit crimes against 

Indigenous peoples 


By Shari Narine 

Windspeaker Contributor 


EDMONTON 

When Dr. Lisa Monchalin 
talks about the criminalization 
of Indigenous peoples its about 
more than the high number of 
those incarcerated — and about 
more than today. 

“Injustice and crime are 

synonymous Whats going 

on (today) is a crime against 
Indigenous people. I take a 
much broader view. I’m not just 
relying on state definitions of 
crime because I think the state 
itself has continued to commit 
crimes against Indigenous 
peoples,” said Monchalin. 

Monchalin was in Edmonton 
Thursday, Sept. 22 as part of her 
book tour for The Colonial 
Problem: An Indigenous 
Perspective on Crime and 
Injustice in Canada. 

The lecture she delivered for 
the t department of women’s and 
gender studies at the University 
of Alberta was entitled “The 
criminalization of Indigenous 
peoples: continued colonization, 
sexualisation and legal 
manipulation” and drew on 
three key themes in her book. 

“We need to recognize history. 
We need to recognize what went 
down, but we also need to still 
acknowledge what’s still 
happening because colonization, 
colonialism, it’s still ongoing,” 


people offered their home in 
friendship and ended up having 
their land taken away. 

That history of mistreatment 
of Indigenous people, says 
Monchalin, also plays a major 
role in the violence affecting 
Indigenous women. 

When the Europeans came, 
they called the Indigenous 
women “squaws,” treated them 
as property, and sexualized 
them. That treatment is still 
having an impact today. 

She calls the state of affairs for 
Indigenous women “a crisis.” 

An inquiry into murdered and 
missing Indigenous women and 
girls is finally being held, she 
said, but it took too long. And 
Monchalin says one inquiry 
won’t deal with all the issues. 

“I argue that the policies and 
discourses and strategies and 
initiatives, all these things of the 
original forefathers are still being 
carried out today. They may 
have changed... the wording 
here or there, but I’m asking 
people what is actually 
different?” said Monchalin. 

“People need to wake up ... 
to the truth about history. . . ” 

Education, she says, is a large 
part of the answer. Monchalin 
takes heart in the work that has 
begun in response to the 94 calls 
to action delivered by the Truth 
and Reconciliation 

Commission, with both grade 
schools and post-secondary 
institutions starting to offer 


Dr. Lisa Monchalin on her book tour for The Colonial Problem: 
An Indigenous Perspective on Crime and Injustice in Canada. 

said Monchalin. 1985, as a prime example of 

She points to the Indian Act, what went wrong and continues 
adopted in 1876 but amended to be used as “legal 
most significantly in 1951 and manipulation.” Indigenous 


courses focused on Indigenous 
issues and history. 

What’s important for people 
to realize, says Monchalin, is 
that Indigenous people had 
governance structures and a legal 
system before Europeans came. 

“Right now, one of the 
arguments and ways that 
government and the way we’ve 
been written about is that there 

was nothing here People 

came over and they saved us,” 
she said. “That is what they used 
to keep the current power 

structures in place And that 

is untrue.” 

Monchalin would like 
Indigenous peoples in her 
lecture to leave fired up, ready 
for change and ready to take 
action. 

“I want us all to stand together 
and ... I want people to take 
away an excitement, a 
motivation and say, ‘Yes, let’s do 
this,”’ she said. “I want to inspire 
our people to make change.” 

For the non-Indigenous 
attendees, she wants them to 
reflect on what she is saying and 
gain an understanding of the role 
history has played in putting 
Indigenous people where they 
are today. She wants them to 
become allies. 

“I want people . . .to just listen 
and support and hopefully take 
away some information . . . give 
them something to take back 
into their everyday life,” said 
Monchalin. 
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Defenders protecting water are not criminals 


Continued from page 4. 

“I need you guys here in 
Toronto,” Da Silva said. “You’re 
three million people and you can 
access 100,000 voices. We are 
800 people who live in Grassy, 
our voice is so tiny and your 
voice is so huge and that’s where 
you can pressure [Premier 
Kathleen Wynne] for us.” 

Japanese researchers Dr. 
Masanori Hanada and Dr. 
Naoki Morashita gave an 
overview of the research they 
undertook in Grassy Narrows 
and Wabaseemoong in 2014. 
Their major finding is that 90 
per cent of the population in the 
two communities are suffering 
from symptoms of mercury 
poisoning. This includes people 
who are under 30 years of age. 
Dr. Hanada, an expert on 
Minamata disease, and his 
colleague received a standing 
ovation for their commitment to 
both communities. 


Young playwright Waawaate 
Fobister from Grassy Narrows 
talked about his community. 

“The mercury poisoning that 
happened with Grassy Narrows 
came from Dryden, Ont.,” he 
said. “It’s dumped into the river 
from the paper mill and then all 
the toxins came all the way down 
and affected all our waters, our 
land and our fish, and we eat the 
fish. And we continue eating the 
fish because that’s our way of life. 
And it affects us deeply. It affects 
my family, my community and 
has made our people sick.” 

Fobister said he was frustrated 
that the government ignores and 
denies the existence of 
Minamata disease among the 
people of Grassy. 

Several women sang a song in 
honour of the water. When they 
finished, Da Silva said “We are 
not going to close the evening. 
We’re going to leave it open 
because the fight is on!” 



Judy Da Silva of Grassy Narrows First Nation 
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Joseph Medicine Crow [ footprints ] 


Historian was last War Chief ol his tribe 


As a teenager, Joseph 
Medicine Crow heard 
eyewitness accounts of the 1876 
Battle of the Little Bighorn from 
his step-grandfather, White 
Man Runs Him. 

“He was one of Custer’s 
favourite scouts,” Herman Viola 
of the Smithsonian Institute 
wrote in the preface of “From 
the Heart of Crow Country”, 
one of Medicine Crow’s many 
historical books. White Man 
Runs Him lived with Joseph in 
his older years and many non- 
Indian historians came to listen 
to his memories of the Little 
Bighorn. 

But the old man eventually 
stopped talking to them because 
they didn’t believe some of the 
things he told them, especially 
the notion that some of the 7 th 
cavalry drank whiskey before 
going into battle. 

Raised by traditional Crow 
(Apsaalooke) grandparents who 
recalled life before being pushed 
onto reserves in the United 
States, Medicine Crow grew up 
on stories his grandfather’s 
friends told after sitting in the 
sweatlodge. Many of their 
stories dealt with war. 

The old ones believed First 
Maker had given them the best 
place on earth to live - 
temperate climate, cold lakes 
and streams, and early on, too 
many buffalo to count — for a 
reason. He wished to test their 
courage by surrounding them 
with the most fearsome, militant 
tribes of the lower plains, the 
Sioux, Cheyenne and Blackfeet, 
who wanted to take their land, 
steal their horses, and capture 
their beautiful women. 

The old men’s recollections of 
enemy attacks helped the young 
High Bird (Medicine Crow’s 
Crow name) to understand why 
his people befriended the white 
man and served as allies in battles 
between the U.S. Cavalry and 
their enemies the Sioux and 
Cheyenne. 

“My grandfather trained me to 
be a warrior,” Medicine Crow 
said in a 2013 Indian Country 
Today news story. As a boy, High 
Bird grew accustomed to endless 
walking, sleeping only on the 
floor with a blanket, jumping 
into icy water, and snapping to 
alert attention upon awakening. 

He put his military skills to 
work as a Second World War 
soldier, interrupting studies for 
an advanced degree in 
anthropology. 

Unbeknownst to him at the 
time, four of his daring acts 
qualified him to become a Crow 
War Chief, the last of his people 
to be named as such. 

As a scout, he led several 
successful war parties deep 
behind enemy lines - red war- 

October II 2016 


By Dianne Meili 



Joseph Medicine Crow 
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paint under his uniform and a 
painted eagle feather tucked 
inside his helmet. He seized 
explosives, stole German horses; 
disarmed an enemy; and 
touched an adversary (counting 
coup) without killing him. 

In one village he collided with 
a German soldier. Rather than 
simply shooting him, he threw 
away his own rifle and wrestled 
him into submission. Medicine 
Crow had his hands around the 
German’s throat and was ready 
to finish him off when the 
German gasped, “Momma!” and 
he let him go out of sympathy 

Most oft-written about is 
Medicine Crow’s horse-raiding 
escapade. Through his field 
glasses one day in 1945, he 
noticed SS officers riding horses 
toward a farmhouse. He decided 
he would make off with the 
animals - mounts so respected 
by his people - before the 
Americans bombarded the area 
with artillery. 

He tracked the soldiers to a 
stable and, at first light, crept 
past the guards to slip a rope 
halter on the best of the herd of 


50, a thoroughbred with a white 
blaze. 

Vaulting on its back, he 
stampeded the rest out of the 
barn and over the hills, shouting 
a victory song in Crow as he 
rode. “High Bird! High Bird! 
You fought the Germans! You 
great warrior!” 

Only back in Montana, 
according to Adrian Jawort’s 
account in Indian Country 
Today, swapping war stories with 
the Elders, did Medicine Crow 
realise he had unconsciously 
performed - by grabbing the 
explosives, seizing the enemy 
soldier’s rifle; touching him 
(instead of killing him), and 
stealing the horses - the four 
deeds that established him as a 
war chief of his people. 

At his 100 th birthday party in 
2013, Medicine Crow told the 
crowd that Plains Indian warfare 
was not about killing so much 
as leadership, honour and 
intelligence. 

He recalled his boyhood in 
Lodge Grass, Montana, the son 
of Amy Yellowtail and Leo 
Medicine Crow, and how the 


stories of his people’s war chiefs 
inspired him. Though he didn’t 
consider himself an overly 
intelligent man, Medicine Crow 
often told his only son, Ronald, 
that he did have a love for 
learning, and that penchant had 
gotten him somewhere in life. 

He studied sociology and 
psychology for his bachelor’s 
degree, and earned a master’s 
degree in anthropology from the 
University of Southern 
California in 1939, the first 
member of his Crow tribe to 
obtain such a height in 
education. 

After his birthday address, 
tribal members shared stories of 
how they were inspired by their 
‘grandfather’ Medicine Crow to 
join the military or pursue 
higher education. 

Back in 1948, following his 
military pursuits, Medicine 
Crow returned to books and 
history, and was appointed tribal 
historian and anthropologist. 
He did some work for the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs in land 
management, and was a board 
member or officer on the Crow 


Central Education 

Commission. 

His script encapsulating the 
saga of the Battle of Little Big 
Horn has been used at the war 
re-enactment every year in 
Hardin since 1964. 

In 1999, he addressed the 
United Nations. 

He continued to write and 
lecture at universities and 
public institutions until his 
death last April 3 at the age 
of 102. At least 700 mourners 
attended his funeral and 
Montana governor Steve 
Bullock ordered flags to be 
flown at half-mast. 

Medicine Crow left his 
extensive collection of 
writings, cultural lectures and 
photographs documenting 
Crow history to the Little Big 
Horn College Library. 

“It’s our most used archival 
collection by students and 
community members just 
because of grandfather’s 
stature in this area. Everyone 
knows how well he kept Crow 
history,” said Tim Bernardis, 
library director. 
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AFN wants clarification of Wiison-Raybould's 
commitment to Indigenous rights 
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Vanessa Gray ; 24, ofAamjiwnaang First Nation 


By Shari Narine 

Windspeaker Contributor 


OTTAWA 

Bureaucracy is to blame for the 
hold-up in the delivery of Prime 
Minister Justin Trudeau’s 
promises, says Assembly of First 
Nations National Chief Perry 
Bellegarde. Justice Minister Jody 
Wilson-Rayboulds shortfalls are 
not so easily dismissed. 

Bellegarde, along with other 
Indigenous leaders, were pleased 
when Trudeau announced a 
Cabinet with Indigenous 
representation, but the 
honeymoon is over. 

“Putting more (Indigenous) 
people in decision-making bodies 
and authorities, the challenge is 
how do we work with them? 
How do we connect with them? 
How do we partner with them 
to make sure that they’re 
espousing the rights agenda, 
they’re espousing everything they 
stood for and worked for all their 
lives?” said Bellegarde. 

The Justice minister recently 
came under fire when she told an 
AFN Chiefs’ Assembly that the 
United Nations Declaration on 


the Rights of Indigenous 
Peoplesfwas “unworkable” under 
Canadian law. 

Bellegarde says he and the rest 
of the chiefs were stunned. 

“Options should not be 
unilaterally imposed and 
legislation is an option toward the 


adoption of the UN declaration 
and it should not be unilaterally 
taken off the table. So we’re going 
to keep coming back and keep 
revisiting that,” he said. 

Bellegarde says he is unclear on 
whether the stand taken by 
Wilson-Raybould is her own or 


indicative of the government. He 
points to Trudeau’s insistence that 
a renewed relationship between 
Canadian people and Indigenous 
peoples is a priority. 

Adopting the UN declaration 
“breathe(s) life into 
reconciliation,” said Bellegarde. It 
also serves as a framework for 
both federal and provincial 
governments to deliver on 
Indigenous rights. He is seeking 
clarification from Wilson- 
Raybould. 

As for the slow roll-out of the 
$8.4 billion allocated in the 
Liberal’s first budget to improve 
services for Indigenous peoples, 
Bellegarde blames the 
bureaucrats. 

“I believe the Prime Minister’s 
vision is huge and large. I believe 
the Minister of Indian Affairs’ 
vision is huge and large, but the 
bureaucracy is just not being 
effective or efficient in the rolling 
out of these resources. That’s 
where we’ve got to start focusing 
our attention,” he said. 

The AFN will start working 
with deputy ministers and 
assistant deputy ministers to 
make the changes necessary to 
improve the system, he said. 


“The same way of doing 
business is just not working and 
that’s the frustration in the 
communities.” 

That doesn’t mean new schools 
and water treatment plant aren’t 
being delivered. Indigenous and 
Northern Affairs Minister 
Carolyn Bennett was in northern 
Ontario Oct. 12 doing just that. 
Bellegarde said, however, enough 
resources have not made it to 
First Nation communities and 
the first fiscal year is coming to 
an end. 

Not only does Bellegarde want 
to see more resources hitting the 
ground, he wants to see more 
resources included in the next 
budget. 

He said the federal government 
must ante up the $150 million 
shortfall the Canadian Human 
Rights Tribunal says Canada 
should be delivering to children 
and family services on reserves. 

Saying the inability to meet the 
CHRT’s ruling is “very clearly 
the government’s fault.” 
Bellegarde said “I think there’s a 
great opportunity for that issue 
to finally be addressed in the 
second budget coming out April 
1 (2017).” 
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RODGERS INVESTMENT CONSULTING 
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As a teenager, Joseph Medicine Crow heard 
eyewitness accounts of the 1 876 Battle of the Little 
Bighorn from his step-grandfather, White Man 
Runs Him. 

“He was one of Custer’s favourite scouts,” Herman 
Viola of the Smithsonian Institute wrote in the 
preface of “From the Heart of Crow Country”, one 
of Medicine Crow’s many historical books. White 
Man Runs Him lived with Joseph in his older years 
and many non-Indian historians came to listen to 
his memories of the Little Bighorn. 
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Bertrand in as national chief. It was 
disappointment over the lack of leverage gained 
after the Daniels’ decision came down earlier this 
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current legal system. 
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Robert Bertrand, the new national chief for the Congress of Aboriginal Peoples, has spent the 
past five years as President Grand Chief of the Alliance Autochtone du Quebec Inc. 


By Shari Narine 

Windspeaker Contributor 

GATINEAU, Que. 

Voting members of the 
Congress of Aboriginal Peoples 
(CAP) have ushered in a regime 
change, with incumbent Dwight 
Dorey out and Robert Bertrand 
in as national chief. 

It was disappointment over the 
lack of leverage gained after the 
Daniels’ decision came down 
earlier this year that led to 
Dorey’s ouster. CAP delegates at 
the annual general meeting on 
Sept. 30 also made the decision 
to return to the organization’s 
original name after only seven 


months as the Indigenous 
Peoples Assembly of Canada. 

Bertrand, who leaves the 
position of President Grand 
Chief of the CAP affiliate 
Alliance Autochtone du Quebec 
Inc., says a major plank in his 
platform was to build on the 
Daniels’ decision. 

In April, the Supreme Court 
of Canada ruled that Metis and 
non-status Indians were a federal 
responsibility. CAP bills itself as 
the national voice representing 
the interests of Metis, status 
Indians living off-reserve, non- 
status Indigenous people and 
southern Inuit. 

“I think (people) thought that 
Daniels should have been more 


at the forefront They were 

getting a little restless about not 
engaging with the federal 
government,” said Bertrand. “I 
think they sort of thought this 
was lacking with the last national 
chief.” 

Bertrand believes that having 
the Daniels decision as a priority 
should have been a given for 
CAP, considering CAP leader 
Harry Daniels launched the legal 
action in 1999. But since the 
decision was rendered, Bertrand 
contends that other 
organizations have taken over 
the charge on negotiations and 
taken the credit. 


“There were so many other 
Metis organizations that were 
there . . . basking in the glory, but 
where were these organizations 
17,18 years ago when the hard 
work had to be done?” said 
Bertrand. 

“And CAP, we should be 
carrying the ball on Daniels 
because it’s our baby.” 

Bertrand, who served as a 
Liberal MP in Quebec from 
1993 to 2004, sees that 
experience as a valuable in 
dealing with the federal 
government on this — and other 
- issues. 

Bertrand will be reaching out 
to the Metis National Council 
to discuss how to move forward 
on representing the groups of 
people named in the Daniels 
decision. 

“If we can come to some 
understanding of who (the 
MNC) represent, who we 
represent, I think it would be in 
the best interest of the Aboriginal 
population across Canada,” he 
said. 

In provinces where there are 
Metis governments, Bertrand 
says CAP representing non- 
status Indians and Metis 
governments representing the 
Metis is a possibility. 

CAP, after recently giving the 
green light to affiliates in Alberta 
and British Columbia, will have 
representation in every province. 

Bertrand said he will also work 
to bring CAP’s status to the same 


level as MNC, the Assembly of 
First Nations and the Inuit 
Tapiriit Kanatami. 

“We’re starting maybe back 
from the rest of the pack, but I 
think if we do our homework, 
meet with the people that are on 
the Hill, meet with the ministers 
and these people, and get our 
point across constructively ... I 
think it’ll take time, but I think 
CAP will find its rightful place 
in the Aboriginal movement,” 
said Bertrand. 

And returning to the 
organization’s original name will 
only help, he said, because the 
name is recognized in Ottawa 
and across the country. 

Bertrand said the membership 
voted against the name change 
to IPAC because it was a “top 
down decision” made by Dorey 
to embrace the term 
“Indigenous” over “Aboriginal” 
without consulting with the 
grassroots. 

Kim Beaudin, who ran for 
national chief against Dorey in 
2015, was elected as Vice- 
National Chief. Beaudin is the 
president of the Aboriginal Affairs 
Coalition of Saskatchewan, a 
CAP affiliate. He has been critical 
of past national chiefs. 

Dorey was elected as national 
chief after Betty Anne Lavallee 
stepped down with one year left 
in her term. 

Brad Darch, media liaison with 
CAP, said election numbers 
would not be released. 


Lachance to join NorQuest delegation in Romania 

Cree dancer and NorQuest College alumnus Adrian 
Lachance will join instructors Sheilagh McBride and Krystine 
Nichols to present at the International Corrections and Prison 
Association conference in Bucharest, Romania, from Oct. 
23-28. Lachance, who will perform a traditional Cree dance, 
will talk about his journey from foster care, through his own 
incarceration to his cultural awareness, which has helped 
him personally and which he uses to help others. Lachance 
graduated from the academic upgrading program at 
NorQuest College and has worked as a youth worker, 
Aboriginal cultural helper, and has traveled internationally 
with his Yellow Ribbon Dancers. He currently works with 
Distinctive Employment Counseling Services of Alberta’s 
transitions program, developed to assist individuals who have 
been sexually exploited to move into mainstream employment 
or education. McBride and Nichols are instructors at the 
college’s correctional campus located at the Edmonton 
Remand Centre, educating approximately 1 50 students each 
week who take academic upgrading, personal development, 
or employment training courses through a consortium 
agreement with NAIT and the Ministries of Justice and 
Solicitor General, and Advanced Education. “The conference 
session will be a way of educating those in attendance on 
First Nations’ culture in Canada and the issues faced by many 
of the world’s Indigenous Peoples,” said LaChance. 





ATTENTION 

BIGSTONE CREE NATION 
MEMBERS & AFFUATES 


Please take notice that the deadline for voting for the Bigstone Cree Nation Trust(s) 
Referendum is October 31, 2016. The 2016 Referendum Vote to Amend Bigstone 
Trust Agreements aims to correct restrictive contract terms that prohibit access to 
funds rightfully belonging to our nation. Particularly, we wish to correct the contract 
terms governing Bigstone Cree Nation’s largest trust, The Nations Trust. 

If this restriction to access is not changed, it is unlikely Bigstone Cree Nation 
members and affiliates will ever benefit from the funds that are rightfully 
theirs. 

You can pick up a voting package at Bigstone Cree Nation offices in Edmonton, 
Wabasca or Calling Lake. 

For more information, you may contact: 

Yvon Jeannofte: 780-999-5532 
or Mabel Gladue; 780-891-4805 


Do you have a rant or a rave? Criticism or praise? 

E-mail us at: letters@ammsa.com 
follow on twitter: @windspeakernews 
read on facebook: /windspeakernews 
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One year in and we're 
falling backwards 


That old mistrust is creeping in. And it 
all started out so hopeful... a new day, a 
new relationship, and a bright new 
enlightenment after the long dark bleak 
winter of Conservative rule. 

But today, we’ve got to call it. The Liberal 
Party of Canada has duped us. Instead of 
‘sunny ways,’ we’re getting a long familiar 
shadow cast over all our dreams. The bright 
new day promised by Prime Minister Justin 
Trudeau is diminished in our eyes. He sure 
talks fine words, but he’s like every other 
top dog that Canada has elected. Full of 
himself and full of promises he can’t, or 
won’t, keep. 

First Nations leaders aren’t ready to give 
up on him. How could they, really? What 
are the options for them? But we’ll tell you 
something that you can take to the bank. 
The moment we heard the Justice Minister 
say the government had no intention of 
adopting the United Nations Declaration on 
the Rights of Indigenous People into law, 
we knew the jig was up. No new day, no 
new way; just election sweet nothings that 
had been blown in our ears. Now the 
romance is over, like the blush off a rose, 
one year after Trudeau was swept into 
power. 

Wouldn’t it have been wonderful to finally 
lift that heavy weight of oppression off of 
our chests? Wouldn’t it have been 
wonderful to sit across the table and 
negotiate our way, on a fair and level playing 
field, into prosperity and good health for our 
people? 

Of course, we got suckered. We wanted 
it so much. And to think he even installed 
as Justice Minister Jody Wilson-Raybould. 
She’s a respected First Nations leader who 
held positions that pushed up strongly 
against government in the past. That was 
the icing on the cake for us. Why would 
Trudeau do that if he wasn’t sincere? Why 
indeed? 

In an article in this paper, Assembly of 
First Nations National Chief Perry 
Bellegarde has called into question Wilson- 
Raybould’s commitment to Indigenous 
rights and issues. That’s a harsh indictment 
from the chief (with a dollop of some bitter 
Indian politics on top, we suspect). Still, the 


question needs to be put forward. Has the 
Justice Minister been co-opted? 

“How do we partner with [Indigenous 
people in Cabinet] to make sure that they’re 
espousing the rights agenda, they’re 
espousing everything they stood for and 
worked for all their lives?” the AFN chief is 
asking. This is her added burden in this role. 

After being elected one full year ago, 
Trudeau and company have accomplished 
very little for us. They’ve even ignored their 
own country’s Human Rights Tribunal 
leaving our children in care without 
equitable funding, despite orders from the 
Human Rights Commission to step up and 
be the country they think it is. 

Trudeau, et al, in fact has put many of 
our territories in harm’s way. The Site C dam 
approval is a case in point. That Canada, 
in this day and age, has given the OK to 
flood wide tracks of traditional territory and 
displace Aboriginal people for a benefit that 
won’t come for many decades, is stunning. 
It’s regressive, and it’s hypocritical, and the 
antithesis of what we were promised. 

And the PM is not done. There is more 
disappointment and regret for us coming 
down the pipeline. 

Just a few years from now when we’re 
still waiting for the benefits to flow from this 
nation-to-nothing relationship we have, 
Trudeau and his ilk will be around to us 
again, kissing our babies and pressing our 
palms. 

Fool us once, shame on them. But fool 
us twice. . . well, then we just have it coming. 

Besides, we have other options than 
dropping a ballot in a voting booth once 
every four years to get the attention we 
deserve. We used the voting tool last year, 
but soon it may come time for us to employ 
others. 

We’re so inspired by the resistance 
shown the North Dakota Access Pipeline. 
The courage, the bravery that people have 
shown makes us proud. 

Making things uncomfortable for 
government, corporations, and Canadians, 
and making it difficult to get things done can 
again be a tried and true method of our 
peoples. 

Windspeaker 


Do you have a rant or a rave? 
Criticism or praise? 

E-mail us at: letteps@ammsa.com 
follow on twitter: @windspeakernews 
read on facebook: /windspeakernews 
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What's hanging up 
MMIW inquiry 
commission? 

By Shari Narine 

Windspeaker Contributor 


OTTAWA 

After two months of silence, 

Indigenous organizations are 
reaching out to the commission 
for the national inquiry into 
murdered and missing 
Indigenous women and girls 
and offering their support to get 
the ball rolling. 

“It is frustrating when you 
have families coming to you, 
especially at the vigil, and 
they’re wanting answers now 
and there are no answers I can 
give right now because I know as much as they know, which is 
nothing,” said Francyne Joe, interim president for the Native 
Women’s Association of Canada. The Sisters in Spirit vigil was 
held throughout the country on Oct. 4. 

In early August, the federal government announced that BC 
judge Marion Buller would head the five-member commission 
that would lead the national inquiry. Terms of reference were also 
announced then. But since that time, the commission has been 
quiet. 

Disturbingly so, said Cheryl Casimer, political executive with 
the First Nations Summit, which is a BC member of the Coalition 
on Missing and Murdered Indigenous Women and Girls. 

“We’re wondering, has the commission run into some 
obstacles?” said Casimer, adding perhaps the commission has 
not yet received its funding. 

“They really need to step up on that communications end of it 
so we know what’s happening because right now we have no 
idea.” 

“There seems like there’s this code of silence happening right 
now and it’s troubling,” added Joy. 

She says Michele Audet, one of the commissioners for the 
inquiry and former president of NWAC, attended NWAC’s annual 
general assembly in September and while she “didn’t have many 
answers for us,” she did take concerns from the delegates back 
to the commission. 

Earlier this week, the Assembly of First Nations sent an open 
letter to the three ministers - Justice Minister Jody Wilson- 
Raybould, Status of Women Minister Patty Hajdu, and Indigenous 
Affairs Minister Carolyn Bennett - who led the pre-inquiry, and to 
Buller addressing the lack of communication. 

“The intention of this letter is to try to get things started,” said 
AFN National Chief Perry Bellegarde. “The family members need 
to know what’s going on. They need to be involved.” 

Bellegarde is concerned that the two years targeted for the 
inquiry are slipping away and nothing has been accomplished. 

Along with pushing for open communication, the coalition has 
also drawn attention again to the terms of reference, the scope 
of which does not include the actions of the national, provincial 
or local police forces. 

“I don’t know why given that it was raised numerous times, 
especially in the groups that the federal ministers met with when 
they were in the process of shaping the federal inquiry,” said 
Casimer. 

The terms of reference, in part, authorize the commission “to 
adopt any procedures that they consider expedient for the proper 
conduct of the inquiry, to sit at the times and in the places, 
especially in Indigenous communities in Canada, that the 
Commissioners consider appropriate. . .” and police conduct could 
be included. 

“It’s incumbent upon the five commissioners to really push so 
the justice system, the policing systems that were involved, are 
reviewed as part of this work,” said Bellegarde. 

“I think if enough pressure is put on to them to direct them to 
include the police, then you know, it’s possible,” said Casimer. 

She says she won’t look at the defective terms of reference 
as a precursor to a national inquiry that holds no teeth. 

“I really can’t give up hope just yet,” she said. 

Instead, says Casimer, the coalition, has offered to assist the 
commission. 

“I would much rather (the commission) let myself and Native 
Women’s Association of Canada know what’s going on in case 
they need our help,” said Joy. “If Marion Buller needs some advice 
... whatever they need, we will do our best to help them.” 

“This inquiry is important. It’s part of healing, it’s part of giving 
the families a voice,” said Bellegarde. 
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Indigenous law Inspires artists for the Testify 

Project 



Corrine Hunt standis in front of her Big House display. 


Ardith Walkem and Pamela Shields of the organizing committee. 


By Andrea Smith 

Windspeaker Contributor 


VANCOUVER 

Ardith Walkem had a vision. 
After working in law with 
Indigenous people for nearly 20 
years, she realized there was 
something missing. 

Within mainstream Canadian 
law, she noticed there was a 
distinct lack of consideration for 
Indigenous law and the 
contributions it could make to 
the current legal system. 

Walkem is realizing her vision 
this week in Vancouver with the 
launch of the Testify Project, a 
series of art installations and 
written works by artists in 
collaboration with legal thinkers. 
Together, they share their insight 
about meaningful, but 
forgotten, pieces of Indigenous 
law. 

“It has an entirely different 
history. It comes from an entirely 
different culture that tends to be 
more relational, that looks at 
how we’re related, how we 
interact with each other,” said 
Walkem. 


“Usually when we talk about 
law in Canada, it’s not that we 
dismiss Indigenous law, but we 
don’t even think about it at all,” 
she said. 

The project kicked off with an 
opening reception Oct. 13, then 
it’s followed by a week of art on 
display, and a weekend series of 
seminars, talks, and 
performances, as well as round 
table discussions. 

“It’s about laws arriving within 
Indigenous Nations and finding 
ways to express those. Some of 
the writing is about land. Some 
of it is about people. There are 
laws for respecting women, and 
laws for caring for children,” 
said Walkem. 

“What makes it different is it’s 
entirely not within Canadian 
law. We’re trying to look within 
Indigenous traditions,” she said. 

Walkem collaborated with 
Corrine Hunt, known for her 
West Coast inspired fine 
jewellery designs. Together, they 
chose the topic of “hope,” 
inspired mostly by Walkem’s 
own feelings on the subject. 

“We’re asking, ‘If we were 
implanting Indigenous laws 


about hope, and if we truly 
believed we had a future, how 
would we treat differently areas 
like child welfare. . . How would 
we as Indigenous people treat 
law differently if we knew we had 
a future?”’ she said. 

Hunt’s contribution is a 
skillfully crafted Big House, with 
designs and stories both inside 
and out. Part of it has been 
inspired by her west coast 
culture, and other aspects share 
beliefs she’s come to later in life, 
such as Buddhism. The story of 
hope for her comes from one 
particular experience she had 
during a ceremony just after her 
mother passed away. 

“In our culture on the west 
coast we have a mourning song, 
and when they were singing the 
song I was standing there on the 
Earth and the fire was burning. . . 
and I just understood the 
relationship to me and the 
Earth... and with my mother 
who would never be lost,” said 
Hunt. “It was very comforting,” 
she added. 

Hunt realized in that moment 
there was a deep 
interconnectedness between all 


things, something she says 
Indigenous law can highlight. 
Along with the stories and 
pictures strategically placed on 
her Big House, she has also 
crafted a cedar fire which will 
blow smoke during her 
performance session Saturday, 
Oct. 15, symbolic of her 
mother’s spirit being released. 

“One of the things that’s most 
important to me is hope. You 
know this idea that we have to 
present in order to go forwardO 
you have to believe that starting 
from where you are there is a 
good place to go,” she said. 

Halie Bruce has been 
practicing law in the area of child 
welfare for years. She’s well aware 
of the issues that come up when 
a child is taken from their home 
in an Indigenous community, 
and removed from all family, 
friends, and cultural 
connections. 

Her written piece for the show 
involves her insight into the 
damage this can cause to a child, 
and she speaks from experience 
because she’s been that child 
herself. 

“I call it voting with my feet. . . 


I ran away from foster homes and 
would run to my grandmother’s 
or would try to find my mother,” 
said Bruce. 

“They finally just let my 
grandma take me to our home 
community and I ended up 
living there with some family. 
Through that I was finally able 
to have that sense of identity that 
only culture can bring,” she said. 

Bruce feels the Testify Project 
is really a step toward 
reconciliation in Canada. She 
believes it can help with the 
Truth and Reconciliation 
Commission’s call for better 
education on Indigenous issues 
in Canadian schools, because the 
plan is for it to travel beyond 
Vancouver, into Victoria and 
Kamloops, then to universities in 
Ontario and Quebec. 

“It’s a work in progressO All 
the work is going to be in 
different stages and it’s going to 
be very fluid. It’ll invite people 
to participate in that discussion 
and continue the process and 
invite new pairs for new talks,” 
she said. 

For more information visit: 
http : / / www. tes tifyindigenous . ca / 
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Standing Rock: 

Wre not gonna be silent anymore' 



Staff: Runners from Standing Rock, Terrell Ironschell, pipe carrier (I) 
and Montgomery Brown, eagle staff carrier in Toronto 



Singers at solidarity fundraising event for Standing Rock. Toronto, October 8. 



PHOTOS: BARB NAHWEGAHBOW 

Wilma Steele, Terrell Ironschell and Montgomery Brown, runners from Standing Rock. 


By Barb Nahwegahbow 

Windspeoker Contributor 


TORONTO 

“I made a vow to protect the 
land and to protect the water, 
but most of all, I would protect 
my children and that’s what I’m 
doing,” said Wilma Steele of 
Standing Rock Nation. She has 
four children ages 9, 5, 3 and 2 
years old. 

“They’re my motivation,” she 
said. “They’re my strength to 
keep me going. When I look at 
them, I tell myself, T gotta fight 
harder against this pipeline’.” 

The planned Dakota Access 
Pipeline would go through the 
Standing Rock territory and 
would carry crude oil through 
four states — North and South 
Dakota, Iowa and Illinois, 
putting land and major 
waterways at risk. The proposed 
route crosses the Missouri River, 
the longest river in the United 
States. 

Twenty-six-year-old Steele was 
in Toronto on Oct. 8 to create 
awareness and to generate 
support for the Standing Rock 
Sioux who are standing against 
the Dakota Access Pipeline. She 
was travelling with two other 
young people from the Oceti 
Sakowin Camp at Cannon Ball, 
North Dakota. Montgomery 


Brown, also from Standing 
Rock, and Terrell Ironschell, 
Oglala Lakota from Pine Ridge 
area joined her. 

Brown and Steele were two of 
the 40 youth who ran from 
Cannonball, North Dakota to 
Washington, DC for a period of 
three weeks in August and 
September. It was on that run 
that Steele made her vow. 

“We are water and land 
protectors,” Steele said. “We are 
protecting what is ours and what 
is sacred. Water is our first 
medicine. We were in the womb 
for nine months. There’s no way 
we can survive without water. I 
get emotional because I’m 
talking about my children, what 
could happen to them and their 
future. I don’t want them to be 
standing in line for water when 
they get older.” 

Steele, Brown and Ironschell 
were accompanied byTerrylynn 
Brant and Wes Elliott who were 
appointed by the 
Haudenosaunee Confederacy of 
Six Nations to escort them. “We 
are the people that will escort 
them into the territory and be 
responsible for them while 
they’re here in our communities 
in our territories,” Brant said. 
“We are charged with them, 
making sure they get to attend 
the ceremony and follow the 
proper protocol.” 


Brant said that there was a 
strong historical alliance between 
the Haudenosaunee and all the 
Sioux Nations. 

“Sometimes, we need to renew 
those relationships,” she said. 
“We have connections that are 
sacred to us and important to us 
and we keep those things alive 
and remind ourselves as if it was 
just made yesterday. And it might 
have been 200 years ago. We have 
certain people within our 
Confederacy that have the 
responsibility of remembering 
those things. So when they come 
back to visit with us and talk with 
us, those nations, the first thing 
we do is go back in history and 
say, ’remember the last time you 
were here? This is where we were 
and this is what we agreed to and 
this is what was on our minds’.” 

“We don’t forget any of the 
agreements we had with any of 
the other nations on Turtle 
Island,” Brant said. Sometimes, 
she continued, “you have to work 
very quickly in our territories 
because of the matter at hand.” 

Steele issued an invitation to 
people to go to the camp and 
“come stand and support us. 
When it all started,” she said, 
“there was 7,000 people and we 
were like the 13 th largest 
population in North Dakota. 
We weren’t called a camp 
anymore. We were called a 


community. It’s amazing to see 
all these nations come together,” 
she said. 

“Some of these nations have 
been fighting for hundreds of 
years,” Steele said, “and to have 
them come to our territory and 
say, we’re gonna stand with you 
and we are going to fight with 
you’ is one of the best feelings 
ever. It brings so much emotion 
and the camp is amazing. You 
can feel the positive energy. You 
can feel the spirits. It’s very 
spiritual there.” 

The camp is making history, 
she said and “years down the 
road, we can tell our children we 
helped stop this pipeline.” A leak 
in the pipeline can eventually 
end up in the Gulf, she said, and 
would affect 18 million people. 

“This isn’t a Native American 
issue. This is everybody’s issue,” 
Steele said. “Everybody needs to 
come together as a unit and we 
need to fight this pipeline. We 
need to tell them, we don’t stand 
for this. We’re not gonna be 
silent anymore’.” 

About 200 people had 
crowded into Beit Zatoun in 
Toronto to meet the young 
people and to raise funds to help 
them winterize the camp. Local 
community organizer Carrie 
Lester, the Haudenosaunee 
Nation and other volunteers 
pulled the evening together in 


five days. 

Local entertainers donated 
their time and talents, and artists 
and community members 
donated many items, including 
paintings, jewellery, T-shirts, 
posters and massage treatments 
for the silent auction. The 
evening generated more than 
$3,500 for Standing Rock. 

Terrylynn Brant said the 
message carried by the young 
people was very well received by 
the Toronto crowd. She had 
advice for people who are 
considering a visit to Sacred 
Stones Camp. 

“Why are you in there? What 
is your back-up plan in case of 
emergency? Before you go and 
do something; make sure you 
have permission. Have you 
thought about it? Are you in a 
position to be arrested? What 
you do as a young person could 
affect you for the rest of your 
life.” 

The Standing Rock Sioux 
suffered a setback on Monday, 
Oct. 10. NBC News reported 
the U.S. Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia Circuit 
rejected the tribe’s request for a 
permanent injunction to block 
the $3.7 billion, 1,170-mile 
pipeline. Standing Rock Tribal 
Chairman Dave Archambault II 
reportedly said they are not done 
with the fight. 
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Guardianship programs $500 million investment 

in reconciliation, say leaders 


By Shari Narine 

Windspeaker Contributor 


OTTAWA 

The Indigenous Leadership 
Initiative is pushing Prime 
Minister Justin Trudeau to put 
reconciliation into action by 
committing $500 million over 
five years to create a national 
network of guardian programs. 

The money would come on 
top of the $8.4 billion 
committed to Indigenous 
peoples over the next five years 
in the first budget delivered by 
the Liberal government. 

While there is “no indication” 
the government will commit to 
the funding immediately, said 
Michael Mcleod, MP for the 
Northwest Territories, further 
investments are needed, 
particularly in the north. 

He said previous dollars 
announced by his government 
focus on the on-reserve 
populations. 

“We are having discussions on 
many fronts, on many issues, 


and this is part of it,” he said, 
adding that the Liberals needs to 
invest further funding into the 94 
calls to action set out by the Truth 
and Reconciliation Commission 
and the Aboriginal Urban 
Strategy program. The guardian 
program could fall under that 
umbrella. 

Mcleod joined representatives 
of the ILI in a news conference 
Oct. 3 in Ottawa announcing the 
desire to create a national 
Indigenous guardians network. 
The network would include the 
existing 30 guardian programs, 
which combine the strengths of 
their own systems of governance, 
cultures and knowledge with 
western science to protect and 
monitor the land and water. 

“A national Indigenous 
guardians’ initiative would 
expand and unleash the full 
potential of this model in as 
many as 200 communities across 
Canada over the next five years,” 
said Miles Richardson, ILI senior 
advisor. 

The first guardian program in 
Canada began in Richardson’s 


territory of Haida Gwaii in the 
1970s. 

“Today the Haida Gwaii 
watchmen play a critical role in 
protecting our Nation’s lands 
and waters according to our 
traditional and contemporary 
constitutional laws that our 
Nation has put in place,” said 
Richardson. “The Haida 
watchmen have had a profound 
impact on our community, 
socially, culturally and 
economically.” 

The guardian program 
reconnects youth to the land and 
to Elders. It teaches them their 
language and who they are, said 
Dahti Tsetso, resource 
management coordinator with 
the Dehcho First Nation. 

But right now, Dehcho 
K’ehodi Stewardship Program, 
which operates in Fort Simpson, 
is reliant on project funding 
from non-governmental 
agencies, she said. 

“These programs are 
meaningful and they’re valuable 
and, in my opinion, it’s an 
answer to the question that the 


government is trying to answer 
on reconciliation: how do we do 
reconciliation with Indigenous 
communities, how do we right 
the wrongs we’ve done in the 
past?” said Tsetso. 

ValErie Courtois, ILI director, 
said the $500 million budget 
proposed by her organization 
includes salary and training in 
both science and Elder 
traditional knowledge, for 
guardians, as well as equipment. 

She said the money would 
flow with $26 million in the first 
year, $55 million in the second 
year, and $93 million in the third 
year. The bulk of the funding 
would come through in years 
four and five with $141 million 
and $183 million, respectively. 

However, Courtois stressed 
that the budget was only a 
starting point for discussion. 

“We’ve been doing this with 
the eye of partnership 
development. This is a real 
opportunity where we don’t 
want to say, Took, this is what 
we need and it’s all or nothing.’ 
We’re saying, ‘This is an idea of 


how we want to work together, 
here’s what it’s going to cost to 
do it, but work with us in 
developing how that happens,”’ 
said Courtois. 

This is an Indigenous-driven 
initiative, said Stephen Kakfwi, 
ILI senior advisor. 

“We cannot spend our whole 
lives just responding to initiatives 
from governments, from Indian 
Affairs. That’s what we’re trying 
to get away from,” he said. 

Indigenous community 
leaders from across the country 
are meeting in Ottawa this week 
to discuss moving forward on the 
guardians program. ILI is asking 
for a government commitment 
to the program in its 2017 
budget. 

The Assembly of First Nations 
passed a resolution at its Special 
Chiefs Assembly in December 
2015 to “fully support the 
concept of Indigenous guardian 
programs to support First 
Nations land management and 
oversight in their territories 
based on a cultural responsibility 
for the land.” 


First Nations try to find the balance 
with oil and gas growth 


By Shari Narine 

Windspeaker Contributor 


OTTAWA 

First Nations in Canada are 
polarized when it comes to oil 
and gas development. 

“You have to respect the 
inherent right to self- 
determination... That right to 
self-determination that 
Indigenous people have is the 
right to say yes and the right to 
say no,” said National Chief 
Perry Bellegarde of the Assembly 
of First Nations. 

First Nations have been vocal 
on both ends of the spectrum. 

In late September, more than 
50 First Nations — including 
some from the northern United 
States — signed thef Treaty 
Alliance against Tar Sands 
Expansion to block Energy East, 
along with Kinder Morgan’s 
Trans Mountain pipeline t to the 
West Coast, Enbridge’s Line 3 
replacement and the ill-fated 
Keystone XL project. 

The pact has brought together 
First Nations from British 
Columbia all the way across the 
country to Quebec. 

But there are First Nations’ 
proponents for pipeline 
development. The Indian 
Resource Council (IRC), which 


was initially formed with the 
mandate of being a watchdog 
organization over oil and gas 
companies, now represents and 
advocates for First Nations oil and 
gas producers. 

A report commissioned by IRC 
earlier this year looking at First 
Nations involvement in the 
energy sector in western Canada, 
points out that “dozens of First 
Nations communities have signed 
agreements with pipeline firms.” 

Along with these agreements, 
there are other First Nations — 
Onion Lake, Frog Lake and Fort 
McKay — that operate band- 
owned oil and gas companies. 

“First Nations have moved 
from the periphery to the centre 
of natural resource development 
in Canada and have, in addition, 
emerged as major players in the 
national debate about approval 
processes related to pipeline 
construction,” states the report. 

“Major players” means playing 
a role on both sides of the debate, 
a fact the report acknowledges. 

“On the one hand, the natural 
resource sector is the largest 
employer of highly-paid First 
Nations workers in the country. . . 
(but) at the same time, pipelines 
and the complexities of 
petroleum exploration and 
development have created 
numerous flashpoints and 



Perry Bellegarde, National 
Chief of the AFN. 


conflicts between Aboriginal 
communities, companies and 
governments.” 

Bellegarde says there are First 
Nations, who need to see pipeline 
development in order to get their 
oil and gas to market, and there 
are First Nation who fear that a 
ruptured pipeline will damage 
the land and water irreparably. 

Although the AFN is not a 
rights or title holder, Bellegarde 
believes the organization can play 
a key role in bringing about 
“respectful” understanding 
between the two opposing sides. 

“We can facilitate and bring 
together the differing opinions 
amongst our chiefs and try to 


seek common ground and find 
common space so that things are 
done in a respectful way,” he said. 

Bellegarde says that economy 
and environment must be held 
in balance. 

“We want to be part of the 
economy, we want to create 
wealth, we want to create 
employment for our people, but 
at the same time, we’ve got to be 
balanced. We want to see 
development, but at what cost? 
Not at any cost. We want to make 
sure that there’s long-term 
sustainable economic 

development strategies so the 
land and water is protected, that 
our environmental footprint is 
not 10 miles wide, that there is 
that respect that is there,” he said. 

The answer could lie in green 
energy development, Bellegarde 
said. 

Bellegarde was one of several 
Indigenous leaders and 
proponents to accompany the 
federal government to Paris late 
last year for the United Nations 
climate change conference. The 
result of the conference was a 
global agreement reducing 
carbon emissions and greenhouse 
gases. 

“So we’ve got to start 
transitioning away from 
dependency on fossil fuels to start 
looking at alternatives for clean 


energy. And that’s got to be part 
of the plan and the solution going 
forward. That’s what we see 
happening. And a lot of our First 
Nations are starting to embrace 
that across Canada,” said 
Bellegarde. 

Henvey Inlet Wind, in 
Ontario, has partnered with 
Pattern Energy, a private 
company, to build a 300- 
megawatt wind farm on Henvey 
Inlet First Nation. Construction 
on a transmission line to get wind 
power to the Ontario grid is to 
begin this winter. The wind 
power project is expected to bring 
significant revenue to the First 
Nation. 

In Alberta, solar energy is 
taking off, with solar panels going 
up on a variety of buildings 
located on First Nations lands. 
Louis Bull Tribe Councillor 
Desmond Bull says the solar 
panels on four public buildings 
on his First Nation have the 
potential of saving the band 
$7,500 annually, money that can 
be put toward other much- 
needed services and programs. 

“Creating less dependency on 
fossil fuels is the ultimate goal 
because there’s only one world, 
the water and the air we all need 
to be clean, to drink so we’ve got 
to start transitioning away from 
that demand,” said Bellegarde. 
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Queen's 


By Shari Narine 

Windspeaker Contributor 


DZ AWA DA' E N UXW 
NATION, B.C. 

Dzawada’enuxw Nation 
Chief Willie Moon is giving 
notice to all logging companies 
and tourism agencies: deal 
directly with his First Nation 
and don’t cite the Great Bear 
Rainforest Agreement as a 
talking point. 

As far as Moon is concerned, 
Dzawada’enuxw traditional 
territory in the Great Bear 
Rainforest is not part of the 
Queen’s Commonwealth 
Canopy. The canopy was 
endorsed when the Duke and 
Duchess of Cambridge visited 
B.C.’s central coast during their 
recent Canadian tour. 

The Dzawada’enuxw Nation 
is one of two First Nations to 
not have signed the Great Bear 
Rainforest Agreement. Moon 
says Musgamagw 

Tsawataineuk Tribal Council 
pulled out of the negotiations 
early on and Dzawada’enuxw 
Nation didn’t continue on its 
own. 

The Great Bear Rainforest 
Agreement does not provide 
Dzawada’enuxw traditional 
territory with enough 
protection, says Moon. 

The agreement establishes 
protected areas and ecosystem- 
based management operating 
areas. Just over 2-million 
hectares in the north and central 
coast - one-third of the region 
- is protected from logging in 
newly-created conservancies, 
parks and biodiversity areas. 

“From what I hear it’s very 
limited (protection) because 
high up in the mountainsides 
here we’ve got a lot of old 
growth timber. That’s what 
they’re looking for,” he said. 
“When I saw a map of the Great 
Bear Rainforest we only had 
two or three small 
conservancies.” 

Aside from lack of protection, 
Moon contends lack of 
consultation on the part of the 
province. He said a visit by 
Forestry Minister Steve 
Thomson to his village was a 
discussion meeting only. 

“I told him, ‘This is not 
consultation. This is 
information sharing right now 
until we get caught up with 
what’s going on’,” said Moon. 
Later, he says, Thomson 
claimed that the government 
had consulted with 
Dzawada’enuxw Nation. 

“We haven’t given consent to 
this whole process of the Great 
Bear Rainforest,” said Moon. 

And because of that, logging 
companies will be dealing 
directly with Dzawada’enuxw 
Nation. Moon fully expects 


Canopy agreement tails to protect First 
Nations territory, says chief 



Duchess and Duke of Cambridge visited B.C .s central coast during their recent Canadian tour. 
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industry to respect his First 
Nation’s position and to not do 
an end run and go to the 
government. 

“Right now we’re sitting with 
one of the logging companies 
and hashing out an agreement. 
We’ve gone pretty far with it,” 
he said. 

Moon insists that whatever 
agreement Dzawada’enuxw 
Nation works out with the 
logging company will be better 
than the protection afforded 
through the Great Bear 
Rainforest Agreement. 

Twenty years ago, said 
Eduardo Sousa, senior forest 
campaigner with Greenpeace, a 
single First Nation would not 
have had the authority to 
substantially deal with industry 
nor be able to pull its traditional 
territory from an agreement. 

“Twenty years on, with the 
Williams case and all the 
important court cases that have 
happened, and also Canada 
signing on to the United 
Nations Declaration on the 
Rights of Indigenous Peoples O 
those pieces are absolutely 
critical. So I think the Nation 
has a stronger case, but I 
suspect, just like Site C and 
LNG, it will probably entail 
going to court. And so they need 
to be prepared for that,” said 
Sousa. 


“That’s my worry. I can see 
how that will play out.” 

Sousa also believes that even 
if a First Nation has signed the 
Great Bear Rainforest 
Agreement, it can deal with 
logging companies on its own 
terms. 

“At the end of the day, these 
agreements were never 
intended to compromise any 
treaty or rights and title sorts of 
matters,” he said. 

Sousa believes the Great Bear 
Rainforest Agreement has given 
the signatory First Nations a 
greater say in their territories 
where it comes to logging and 
also a greater share in resource 
revenue. 

“So in that sense it’s been 
really important,” said Sousa. 
“It is not a perfect agreement, 
but it’s something to build on.” 

He says the agreement is a 
“different way” for First 
Nations to assert their treaty 
rights in their territories without 
having to go through the 
lengthy and costly process of 
treaty negotiating or a court 
battle. 

Sousa says Greenpeace has 
supported the government-to- 
government process that the 
Great Bear Rainforest 
Agreement represented, noting 
that the agreement is “intended 
to give greater say, equal if not 


more say, to First Nations of 
how their territories are 
managed or governed when it 
comes to . . . logging.” 

Sousa, who has been involved 
in the process for the past eight 
years, says Greenpeace, along 
with ForestEthics and Sierra 
Club BC, worked with the 
companies to support the 
creation and implementation of 
the agreement. The 
recommendations then went to 
government - provincial 
government, and the hereditary 
and elected First Nation 
governments. The three 
environmental organizations 
were also instrumental in 
pressuring the province to 
implement the agreement. 

“For my perspective that’s 
been the right process, but I’m 
a little concerned if all Nations 
were not properly consulted,” 
said Sousa 

He adds 

thatfDzawada’enuxw 
Nationfhas reached out to 
Greenpeace and Sousa hopes to 
meet with Moon soon. 

“There’s been some 
background discussions, but I 
didn’t know to the degree of 
their disenchantment because 
it’s been like texting and email 
and that sort of thing,” he said. 

Moon says he’s open to 
discussing the agreement with 


the government. 

“But it’s up to them to come 
back to the table and it has to 
be meaningful, not just throw 
me a couple of pebbles. These 
are for you and your people.’ It 
doesn’t work that way 
anymore,” he said. 

Moon stresses that only a vote 
by his members will mean true 
consultation has taken place. 

Twenty-eight First Nations 
have traditional territory in the 
Great Bear Rainforest. 
According to a BC government 
news release, 26 signed the 
agreement. Moon says that 
along with Dzawada’enuxw 
Nation, Kwikwasut’inuxw 
Haxwa’mis First Nation, also 
part of the Musgamagw 
Tsawataineuk Tribal Council, 
did not sign the agreement. 

The Great Bear Rainforest 
Agreements were announced in 
2006, and fulfilled in 2016, 
when 85 per cent of the forests 
of the region were permanently 
placed off-limits to industrial 
logging, and the remainder 
placed under stringent 
guidelines for logging. fThe 
Great Bear Rainforest (Forest 
Management) Act was 
introduced by the government 
on March 1, 2016, as a means 
to legalize protection and 
enforce the new logging 
regulations. 
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Jim Prentice (left) speaks with AFN National Chief Phil Fontaine on the steps of Parliament while Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern Development in 
2007. Prentice held several cabinet poositions with the Conservative government lead by Stephen Harper. Jim Prentice was Premier of Alberta from 
September 20 1 4 until his government's defeat in the Alberta provincial election in May 2015. 


Jim Prentice hailed as moving in the right direction 


By Shari Narine 

Sweetgrass Contributing Editor 


ATHABASCA CHIPEWYAN 
FIRST NATION 

Athabasca Chipewyan First 
Nation Chief Allan Adam is one 
of many people to recognize 
former Premier Jim Prentice for 
his dedicated work. 

Prentice, and three others, 
died when their Cessna Citation 
business jet crashed last 
Thursday evening near 
Kelowna, B.C. They were on 
their way back to Calgary after 
a golf trip. 

“From a political stand point 
of view, when Premier Prentice 
took over in office after 
(Premier Alison) Redford, one 
thing he tried to do was engage 
with First Nations people 
because he knew how important 
it was to work with the First 
Nations of Canada because of 
his interactions with them while 
he was the minister of 
Aboriginal affairs with 
Canada,” said Adam. 

“He started a lot of things, 


especially while being with 
Indian Affairs,” said Assembly 
of First Nations Alberta 
Regional Chief Craig 
Mackinaw. “There were a lot of 
things he was trying to get 
going.” 

Prentice served as ministers 
for Indian affairs and northern 
development as well as the 
environment from 2006 to 2010 
under Prime Minister Stephen 
Harper. During that time, 
Prentice worked on addressing 
Indian residential schools, 
which led to Harper’s apology 
in 2008. He also created the 
specific claims tribunal. 

Prentice was elected premier 
in September 2014 and took on 
the portfolio of Aboriginal 
relations. He was the first 
premier to do so. 

“He knew what it took when 
it came to the table. His 
platform as premier of Alberta 
was that things had to get 
moving in the direction where 
we would have to get the 
consent of the First Nations 
people. He knew how important 
it was for Alberta and Canada 
alike,” said Adam. 


In a contribution to The Globe 
and Mail on Saturday, Redford 
wrote about Prentice, “Jim had 
a way of connecting with 
people that allowed for 
thoughtful discussion on the 
issues that he had come to care 
about: community, First 
Nations, the environment and 
the land. . . .Today, we are faced 
with the very real economic 
challenges that impact our lives 
as a result of climate change and 
the historic lack of meaningful 
dialogue with First Nations.” 

Among his provincial 
accomplishments, Prentice 
became the first sitting premier 
in nearly two decades to travel 
to northern Alberta to visit First 
Nations. In October 2014, he 
became the first premier to visit 
the Lubicon Lake Band 
community of Little Buffalo, 
helping them launch a land 
claim. He signed a letter of 
intent with Fort McKay First 
Nation Chief Jim Boucher to 
develop a sub-regional plan to 
protect traditional territory 
around Moose Lake. 

In a statement released by 
Metis Nation of Alberta, 


President Audrey Poitras called 
Prentice “very supportive” of 
the MNA’s mandate, which 
included his government’s 

support for the Metis 
Crossing historical site. 

But it wasn’t all roses. The 
ACFN took legal action against 
Prentice’s government in 
January 2015, challenging the 
newly created Aboriginal 
Consultation Office which said 
consultation with ACFN for the 
TransCanada Pipeline’s Grand 
Rapids Project was not 
required. The PC’s 2015 budget 
included a $ 1 .4 million slash in 
grants to school boards for 
Aboriginal students. While 
collaboratively working with 
First Nations was on the table, 
resource revenue sharing was 
not. And Prentice was not in 
favour of a national inquiry into 
murdered and missing 
Indigenous women and girls. 

But despite the battles, Adam 
says Prentice needs to be 
lauded for his forward thinking 
in realizing a strong 
relationship had to be built with 
the country’s Indigenous 
peoples. 


“Regardless we couldn’t 
succeed in the endeavours he 
wanted to accomplish, you 
have to give the man credit for 
trying,” he said. 

The PCs were decimated by 
the NDP in the May 2015 
election and Prentice, although 
having won his Calgary- 
Foothills seat, resigned as both 
party leader and MLA 
immediately. 

“If he had won the election 
things might have changed 
differently but that wasn’t the 
outcome and you can’t weigh 
your options. You could only 
imagine or think of the positive 
things that were to come. And 
he was in the right direction,” 
said Adam. 

In a statement, Premier 
Rachel Notley said Prentice 
had “served our province in so 
many roles for so many years. 
He deeply loved Alberta. He 
worked tirelessly for all of us, 
in the true spirit of one who is 
committed to public service. I 
benefited from his advice, and 
the Government of Alberta is 
continuing to pursue many of 
his initiatives.” 
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Fallen 4 Memorial 

Floor Hockey Tournament 

November 11-12, 2016 
Saddle Lake, AB 
Onchaminahos School Gymi 

Entry Fee - $250 an teed - First Place 

Five Irfan Iron Man {includes goalie) 2nd &3rd payout dependant on entries 

o. For more information, contact: 

Jenny: 780-952-5565 
Charis: 587-596-7640 


inasium 
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Brian Mason, MLA 

EDMONTON HIGHLANDS-NORWOOD k 


N ' Contact my office if you need help = 
accessing provincial services 
' Wee health care } AISff & AB Works , 1 

or if you have questions about 
^ ow a P°^ c y or legislation 
affects you. '■y^Q 
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/ amyour voice in the 
Legislature and I want 
to hear from you. 

— Iff — 

Conned with Brian! 

6519-112Avenue 
Edmonton, A B T5W0P1 
Phone: 780-414-0682 
Email: 

edmonton.highfand snorwood 
@assembly.ab.ca 


Kapown Rehabilitation Centre 

♦ 32 Bed Residential Facility 

♦ 56 Day Program 

♦ Continuous Intake 

♦ Accredited by CAC 


P.O. Box 40 
Grouard, AB 
TOG ICO 
1-888-751-3921 


Kap©wn 

" A /7T DCU A Dill IT 


REHABILITATION 



Alberta 

Energy 

Regulator 


NOTICE OF AMENDED TERMS OF REFERENCE 

MEG ENERGY CORP, 

MAY RIVER PROJECT 

Amended Final Terms of Reference for Environmental 
Impact Assessment Report 

On July 5, 2016, the Alberta Energy Regulator issued the final terms of 
reference (FTOR) for the environmental impact assessment report for the 
May River Project proposed by MEG Energy Corp. (MEG). The AER amended 
sections 2.2 and 2.5 of the FTOR on September 20, 2016, to request that 
MEG discuss how the project takes into account the draft Lower Athabasca 
Region Biodiversity Management Framework and how the project aligns with 
Alberta's announced Climate Leadership Plan. 

MEG is seeking approval to develop the May River Project using steam - 
assisted gravity drainage (SAGD) to recover bitumen. The project has a 
planned capacity of approximately 164 000 barrels per day, is to be built in 
phases, and consists of three central processing facilities, SAGD production 
pads, and additional infrastructure. The project would be located in Lac La 
Biche County, in Townships 74-79. Ranges 9-14, West of the 4th Meridian. 

Copies of the terms of reference are available from 

Sachin Bhardwaj, Regulatory Team Lead 
MEG Energy Corp. 

11th Floor, 520 - 3 Ave SW 
Calgary, AB T2P 0R3 
Tel: 403-770-0446 
E-mail: info@megenergy.com 

Melanie Danefuk 

Registrar of Environmental Assessment information 

Alberta Environment and Parks 

2nd Floor, Petroleum Plaza, South Tower 

9915 - 108 Street 

Edmonton, AB T5K 2G8 

Phone: 780-427-5828; toll free: 310-0000 

E-mail: envi ronmental.assessment@govab.ca 

The terms of reference and more information on the proposed project are 
also available on the following website: 

• Environmental Assessment Register: http://ea.al berta.ee 
(choose 'Current Projects' ) 


inquiries 1-855-297-8311 24-hour emergency 1-800-222-6514 inquine$@aer.ca 


Montana First Nation ready to 
share expertise in solar energy 



PHOTO: MYGREENARROW.COM 

Green Anow-Akamihk. solar panel Installers at Montana First Nation. 


By Shari Narine 

Sweetgrass Contributing Editor 


MONTANA FIRST NATION 

The Montana First Nation 
wants to share its solar energy 
expertise with other First 
Nations - and other Alberta 
communities as well. 

It’s all part of doing what’s 
right for Mother Earth, says 
Chief Darrell Strongman, and 
supporting action undertaken 
by the provincial and federal 
governments. 

“We’re excited about the 
plans we have as we move 
forward and so on as far as solar 
is concerned,” said Strongman. 
“We are always prepared to 
share our knowledge and 
expertise in the area of our 
solar.” 

Strongman says his First 
Nation has been involved with 
solar energy since 2010. 

The Montana First Nation is 
home to the largest hybrid 
solar/renewable energy system 
on a First Nation in western 
Canada with a lOOkw 
commercial solar rooftop PV 
system installed on the band 
administration building. The 
water plant has 20 kw solar 
power installed. 

Next on the agenda for solar 
panels, says Vickie Wetchie, 
CEO with Green Arrow- 
Akamihk, are the school and 
daycare. 

“We’ve been a very 
progressive Nation going 
forward,” said Wetchie. 

Green Arrow-Akamihk is 
Canada’s first Aboriginal 
renewable energy corporation 
and is owned by Montana First 


Nation. The company has 
trained Montana First Nation 
members on solar power 
installation. 

“We have also invited and 
opened our doors to other 
Nations to come in on the 
training program,” said 
Wetchie. “There’s a lot of 
capacity that can be built out on 
the First Nation communities in 
regards to economic 
development and training 
capacity so we’re able to have 
jobs in our communities and 
build infrastructure and we’re 
very pleased to offer our 
services in consultation and 
installment and training your 
members to join the climate 
change and bring solar to your 
communities as well as other 
renewable energy options.” 

Wetchie says there has been 
much interest expressed in 
what Montana First Nation has 
accomplished. She says they 
have been “inundated” with 
calls, have met with other First 
Nations around the province 
and have built partnerships with 
the federal and provincial 
governments, other First 
Nations, Metis settlements and 
Indigenous organizations. 

Louis Bull Tribe turned to 
Montana First Nation for 
information on solar panels. 
While Louis Bull Tribe went in 
a different direction — what 
Councillor Desmond Bull calls 
“public service driven” and not 
capital driven — Montana First 
Nation’s expertise was 
appreciated. 

Solar power is a common 
means by which many First 
Nations communities are 
embracing green energy, says 


Bull, as solar power is easier to 
maintain and easier to install 
and training can be done within 
a few months. 

“I’m sure the Elders are very 
proud of us because over the 
years, even up to this point, the 
Elders have always told us to 
protect Mother Earth, do not 
poison Mother Earth. So we’re 
doing our part in the area of 
solar to listen to the Elders, to 
be very positive and to 
contribute to the matter as far 
as solar is concerned,” said 
Strongman. 

Strongman says he would 
like to see all 150 homes on his 
First Nation fitted with solar 
panels. Presently three 
residences have solar energy, 
equipped as part of a pilot 
project. 

“We have to keep 
encouraging our young people 
and all of us to understand that 
we have to do our part in terms 
of a climate and so on,” he said. 

Indigenous Minister Richard 
Feehan, who was in Montana 
First Nation on Wednesday to 
announce two renewable 
energy pilot programs for 
Indigenous communities and 
Indigenous organizations, 
praised Strongman and his First 
Nation as “a community of 
leadership.” 

Feehan announced his 
government will provide $2.5 
million for First Nations and 
Metis settlements to undertake 
renewable energy projects and 
energy efficiency audits in their 
communities through the 
Alberta Indigenous Solar 
Program and the Alberta 
Indigenous Community Energy 
Program. 
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Jerome Elijah Strawberry 


Arrest warrant issued following home invasion 

Jerome Elijah Strawberry, 20, is wanted by RCMP 
following a home invasion. The public is asked not to 
approach him as he is considered dangerous and may 
be armed. As a result of an investigation launched on 
Sept. 1 1 , 201 6, Strawberry faces charges of break and 
enter and commit theft, robbery, mischief, possession 
of a weapon for a dangerous purpose; and disguise 
with intent. He is described as Aboriginal, 6 feet tall, 
160 pounds, brown hair and brown eyes. Strawberry’s 
whereabouts are unknown but there are indications 
he may be in the Edmonton area. Anyone with 
information regarding Strawberry is asked to contact 
the Rocky Mountain House RCMP at 403-845-2882 
or call your local police detachment. If you want to 
remain anonymous, contact Crime Stoppers by phone 
at 1-800-222-8477 (TIPS). 

Home invasion on 0'Chiese First Nation 

Rocky Mountain House RCMP are investigating a 
home invasion that took place at 4 am. Oct. 1 1 on the 
O’Chiese First Nation. 

Three unknown males entered a residence with a 
firearm, stole numerous items and then left. Shortly 
after, RCMP responded to a report of a male suffering 
from a gunshot wound. He was air lifted to a hospital 
in Calgary in critical condition. His condition has been 
upgraded to stable, with non-life threatening injuries. 
An intensive investigation has been initiated into both 
occurrences and involves the RCMP Rocky Mountain 
House detachment, Forensic Identification Services, 
Police Dog Service, and the Emergency Response 
Team. Rocky Mountain House RCMP are urging the 
public to provide any information they may have as to 
the identity of the individuals responsible for committing 
these acts of violence. Please contact the Rocky 
Mountain House RCMP at (403) 834-2882 or Crime 
Stoppers at 1-800-222-8477 (TIPS), 

Hearing for Fort McMurray West transmission line 
underway 

The hearing to determine the route for Fort 
McMurray West, a major new northern Alberta power 
transmission line, got underway Wednesday. The 500- 
kilovolt line will stretch about 500 kilometres from a 
facility near the Genesee generating plant to a new 
substation west of Fort McMurray, supported by 1,100 
V-shaped metal towers standing up to 53 metres high. 
The Alberta Utilities Commission must approve the 
plan, including whether to follow the preferred west 
route roughly due north of Onoway to northeast of 
Wabasca, or if an option between those two points 
that’s about 40 kilometres east is better. AUC was told 
more than 80 per cent of owners along the preferred 
course have agreed to the right of way, however, 
hundreds of individuals and members of Metis 
communities, First Nations, support groups, and 
companies have filed objections to the $1 .5-billion 
scheme. Alberta PowerLine, a partnership between 
Calgary-based Atco and Quanta Services of Houston, 
Tex., was selected in 2014 to design, build, own, 
operate and finance the project. Fort McMurray West 
is one of six power projects approved by the former 
Conservative government as critical infrastructure. The 
public hearing is expected to last four to six weeks. 


Town hall highlights government support for 
cultural businesses 

Entrepreneurs of Indigenous, African and 
Caribbean descent attended the Alberta Jobs Plan 
Town Hall for Cultural Businesses in Edmonton on 
Wednesday. Hosted and organized by Edmonton- 
Centre MLA David Shepherd, the town hall was 
designed to support the growth of small- and medium- 
sized Indigenous, African and Caribbean businesses. 
Shepherd credits the African business community for 
the idea of the town hall. “They told me they hadn’t 
felt consulted or included by previous governments 
and expressed the need to access supports for 
entrepreneurs in their communities. They want to share 
in and contribute to the amazing opportunities our 
province has to offer. This town hall is a first step to 
help them achieve that,” he said. 

Wildfire donation centre accepting its final 
donations 

The Alberta Wildfire Donation Centre, in Edmonton, 
will accept donations until Oct. 14. It is scheduled to 
close its doors Nov. 30. Items most needed by 
residents in Fort McMurray are winter clothing, such 
as jackets, sweaters, hats, gloves, and boots. Other 
additional needed items are bed linens, pillow cases, 
pillows, and blankets. The donation centre was opened 
in response to the Fort McMurray wildfire. The Alberta 
government and the Regional Municipality of Wood 
Buffalo partnered with the Adventist Development and 
Relief Agency Canada to coordinate the collection and 
distribution of donations. 

Agriculture lender launches food drive 

Farm Credit Canada has launched Drive Away 
Hunger, a unique food drive that focuses on reducing 
hunger in rural Canada. FCC is collecting food and 
cash donations across Canada until Oct. 14 and the 
local FCC office in Edmonton has organized collections 
points in the city as well as Fort Saskatchewan and 
Stony Plain to help support this year’s campaign. Food 
will also be collected from many schools in the 
Edmonton area which helps raise the awareness with 
youth about hunger in their community. Since 2004, 
Drive Away Hunger has provided more than 27 million 
meals. The program brings the agriculture community 
together to share the food it produces with those who 
need it most. 

Second showing of The Doctrine of Discovery 

The Doctrine of Discovery: Unmasking the 
Domination Code will be shown Tuesday at the Stanley 
A. Milner Library, in downtown Edmonton. Directed 
by Sheldon Wolfchild, produced by Steven Newcomb, 
and narrated by Buffy Sainte-Marie this hour-long film 
examines the effects of an ancient doctrine traced to 
Vatican Papal Orders (Bull) issued by Popes in the 
Fifteenth century, which alleged to grant rights to claim 
dominion, in perpetuity, over non-Christian lands and 
their inhabitants. 

RCMP charge Cadotte Lake man with second degree 
murder 

Timothy Williams, 21, of Cadotte Lake, has been 
charged with second degree murder in the death of 
Cadotte Lake resident, DeeDee Williams, 26. Peace 
River RCMP responded to a call from Cadotte Lake 
to a residence in the early morning hours of Oct. 3. An 
autopsy completed at the Edmonton Office of the Chief 
Medical Examiner Oct. 4 confirmed DeeDee Williams’ 
death as a homicide. Timothy Williams is remanded 
in custody and will make his first appearance in Peace 
River Provincial Court on Oct. 17. 

Swann to discuss fentanyl crisis in Calgary town 
hall 

Scott Calling Last, a street outreach worker for 
Alberta Health Services’ Elbow River Healing Lodge, 
will be among the panelists to discuss solutions for 
the current opioid crisis in Alberta during a town hall 
meeting hosted by Calgary-Mountain View MLA Dr. 
David Swann. The Liberal leader is calling on the 
Notley government to declare a public health state of 
emergency. Such a declaration, said Swann, would, 
in part, require the government to collect and release 
information vital to addiction experts, doctors, Human 



PHOTO: HOMEWARD TRUST EDMONTON 


Volunteers will count the homeless in Edmonton 
during a 24-hour period this week. 


Homeless to be counted in Edmonton 

October 17, 2016. The Homeless Count is a point- 
in-time count of Edmonton’s homeless population. It 
serves to provide a current snapshot of the overall 
homeless population and the ability to examine how 
this population changes over time. The results of the 
count are used by community agencies, researchers 
and government to estimate the size and demographic 
characteristics across time of our homeless population 
in order to inform our ongoing efforts to reduce 
homelessness. The 2016 Homeless Count will take 
place over a 24-hour period, starting in the evening of 
Wednesday, Oct. 19, from 7-10 p.m. and continuing to 
Thursday, Oct. 20, from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m. Volunteers are 
sent out in pairs as enumerators to complete a short 
survey to everyone they encounter. 



PHOTO: HOUSEOFANANSI.COM/PRODUCTS/THE-OUTSIDE-CIRCLE 

The graphic novel was a big winner. 

The Outside Circle wins the Burt Award 

October 17, 2016. The Outside Circle by Patti 
Laboucane-Benson is the winner of the fourth annual 
Burt Award for First Nations, Inuit and Metis Literature. 
The graphic novel, illustrated by Kelly Mellings, tells 
the story of two Aboriginal brothers surrounded by 
poverty, drug abuse, and gang violence, who try to 
overcome centuries of historic trauma in different ways 
to bring about positive change in their lives. Laboucane- 
Benson is a Metis woman and the director of research, 
training, and communication at Native Counselling 
Services of Alberta in Edmonton. Winners for the Burt 
Award were selected by a peer assessment committee 
administered by the Canada Council for the Arts. Taking 
second place was The Education ofAugie Merasty: A 
Residential School Memoir. The BurtAward recognizes 
excellent, engaging and cultu rally-relevant books in 
English for young adults that are written, illustrated and / 
or translated by First Nations, Inuit and Metis creators. 


Services personnel, educators and frontline 
emergency services. The discussion, Addiction and 
Mental Health: Closing the gap on Alberta’s Fentanyl 
and Opioid Crisis, will take place Thursday at Hillhurst 
Sunnyside Community Association in Calgary. Swann 
has criticized the province for not releasing figures 
indicating the number of deaths caused by opioid from 
2013 to 2016. In early August, the Alberta Liberals 
filed a Freedom of Information and Protection of 
Privacy request asking the Justice Ministry to release 
those figures. 
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Funding provides support for wildfire evacuees 


By Shari Narine 

Sweetgrass Contributing Editor 


COLD LAKE 

It’s money better late than 
never but Cold Lake Friendship 
Society Executive Director 
Agnes Gendron admits the 
funding would have been handy 
in May or June. 

The friendship centre was one 
of three organizations to each 
receive $70,000 today from the 
province through the Alberta 
Rural Development Network. 

Funding was provided to 
projects in Cold Lake, Anzac 
and Fort Chipewyan aimed at 
addressing what Human 
Services Minister Irfan Sabir 


referred to as “the unique 
challenges of rural 
homelessness.” The money is 
intended to help those impacted 
by the wildfire that spread 
through the Fort McMurray area 
in May. 

“It is a good surprise, because 
friendship centres in Alberta do 
a lot of work for the homeless,” 
said Gendron. 

The funding will be used by 
CLFS to support its Helping 
Hand project. Established in 
response to the wildfire, the 
project assists with 
accommodations, employment, 
food and other essentials. 

Cold Lake was a popular 
layover for both people seeking 
shelter away from the fire that 


left neighbourhoods in Fort 
McMurray uninhabitable, 
forced close to 88,000 people to 
flee, and claimed approximately 
590,000 acres in Wood Buffalo. 

“I’m not sure how many 
people are still here but they will 
be coming forward now that 
they know we have this money,” 
said Gendron. 

She adds that support will be 
given to both Indigenous and 
non-Indigenous people. 

“A lot of people come through 
the friendship centre looking for 
help,” she said. 

Funding will help those still 
displaced by the fire get 
accommodations in Cold Lake. 
With the oilfield operating at 
less than full capacity, Gendron 


says housing is available. She’s 
not sure how high rent is, 
though. 

She adds that the funding will 
also be shared with the nearby 
men’s homeless shelter and 
Cold Lake’s food bank. 

“I know there’s a lot of people 
using the food bank,” said 
Gendron. 

The Rehoboth Alliance will 
use its $70,000 in Anzac to 
provide an intensive six-month 
program for as many as 10 
young people from the 
community, who were impacted 
by the wildfire. The program 
includes counselling and skill 
development, complemented by 
a rent subsidy and other 
supports. 


The Mikisew Cree Nation 
will use its funding to hire a fire- 
relief support liaison worker to 
help those affected by the 
wildfire, who reside in or are 
from Fort Chipewyan. 

“Everyone deserves a safe, 
secure, and affordable place to 
call home,” said Sabir in a 
statement. 

The funding is part of the 
province’s commitment to 
support those affected by the 
northern Alberta wildfire. It is 
in addition to the $30.3 million 
contributed by the province to 
support wildfire recovery efforts 
and the almost $100 million 
distributed for wildfire 
emergency relief funding. 


Poundmakers Lodge opens on-site medical clinic 


By Shari Narine 

Sweetgrass Contributing Editor 


STURGEON COUNTY 

Clients at Poundmakers Lodge 
Treatment Centres will be able to 
get their medication without 
leaving the grounds now that an 
on-site medical clinic is opening. 

“It’s important for our clients 
to receive easy access to health 
services,” said Poundmakers’ 
executive director Brad Cardinal 
on the decision to open the clinic. 
Cardinal says many clients who 
come to Poundmakers for 
treatment have not “seen a 
physician for quite some time” 
for routine medical 
appointments, physicals or 
screenings. Upon a client’s 
arrival it meant taking the client 
off-site to a clinic for the 
necessary medical work and 
tying up staff for travel and 
waiting time. 

“We wanted to be able to have 


clients given this opportunity for 
much more immediate access to 
physician services in the right 
location,” said Cardinal. 

Staff also needed to take clients 
off-site for simple medication, 
like Midol or Tylenol, which 
would be over-the-counter 
medication for anyone else. 
Prescriptions are needed for those 
being treated at Poundmakers, 
says day nurse Kate Nicholl. 
Now, physicians can leaving 
standing orders to allow nurses to 
distribute medication to clients 
when the physicians are not there. 

Now, clients won’t have to 
leave the grounds. With 60 beds 
in the lodge, client numbers hit 
anywhere from 45 to 55 at any 
given time. 

Two physicians will provide 
medical services two half days at 
the onsite clinic. Clients will be 
able to get yearly physicals; 
medical evaluations; mobile 
laboratory services for blood; 
diabetes and hypertension 


screenings; prenatal care; 
mammography; and specialty 
care referrals to cardiac labs and 
pin management clinics. 

“As we build up a little bit, and 
as our clients get more used to it, 
and as the need increases where 
we’re having to utilize the 
services of the physicians more, 
then we’ll look at going to full 
days, one full day or two full 
days,” said Nicholl. 

The new clinic, located in 
Poundmakers’ main building, 
will consist of three rooms: exam, 
medication room, which allows 
for private space for physician 
consultation with patients, and 
dedicated office space. 

“Clients are encouraged by it, 
they are excited by it. They don’t 
want to take time from their 
treatment and programming to 
have to go and attend some of 
these medical appointments and 
now that we have the opportunity 
to have our physicians onsite, it’s 
going to be lot easier, a lot less 


wait time for our clients,” said 
Nicholl. 

The new clinic has been 
established in partnership with 
Alberta Health Services, says 
Cardinal, with funding for the 
physicians covered through a 
rural access to physicians 
program. 

“Poundmakers has a very long 
history of taking the lead in terms 
of being able to provide good 
service to Aboriginal 
populations. I think that we’ve 
always been a leader in abl 
addictions and abl helth and we 
take our work very seriously and 
I think anytime we can offer 
additional service to our clientele 
it becomes a win-win situation,” 
said Cardinal. 

He adds that Poundmakers is 
looking at further service 
expansion which would entail 
opening detox beds. Often times, 
those who come to Poundmakers 
seeking help have not met the 72- 
hour substance-free policy so 


need to be referred to Alberta 
Health Service’s detox facility in 
downtown Edmonton. But 
because the facility is often full, 
Cardinal says Poundmakers ends 
up taking clients to medi-centres 
or hospitals so clients can have 
their detox managed. 

“We will do whatever we can 
to hang on to that client because 
we certainly don’t want to lose 
them to addictions,” said 
Cardinal. 

Poundmakers was originally 
built with room for 100 beds with 
the intention that it would serve 
as the largest Aboriginal 
addiction mental health facility in 
western Canada. 

The discussion for adding 
detox beds is still internal, 
Cardinal says, but hopes if 
Poundmakers goes ahead with 
the plan, the beds will open in the 
spring of 2017. 

The new clinic at Poundmakers 
celebrates its grand opening on 
Friday. 


Siksika enters public investment-realm with hotels 


By Shari Narine 

Sweetgrass Contributing Editor 


SIKSIKA NATION 

Siksika Nation is taking $28 
million equity from its $123 
million Castle Mountain land 
claim settlement and investing in 
a big way. 

“Siksika Nation itself is in the 
position to start investing,” said 
Shane Breaker, general manager, 
retail and construction 
development services with 
Siksika Resource Developments 
Ltd. “Siksika needs to get on the 
map for major investment, 
commercial, real estate, any other 
ventures out there.” 

In 20 17, Siksika Nation will be 
co-owners of two hotels and 


conference centres that will be 
branded under the First Nation’s 
name and boast Blackfoot 
culture. 

“We felt that a hotel 
(investment) would be one that 
our people would accept and 
something really long term,” said 
Breaker. 

Talks began this past April 
between Siksika Resource 
Developments Ltd. and PAL 
Hospitality Ltd. Vancouver-based 
PAL has been investing in hotels 
for a number of years and had 
already begun construction of 
hotels in Calgary and Edmonton. 
Ongoing talks resulted in SRDL 
and PAL creating a 50-50 joint 
venture partnership for the two 
Starwood franchise hotels, which 
will open in 2017. 


“It’s the first major investment 
for Siksika Nation in a public 
setting,” said Breaker. 

For that reason, he adds, 
Siksika decided to be prudent. 

“We wanted to partner with 
PAL because they know the 
hospitality business. They’ve 
been doing this for many, many 
years and they know how to 
invest,” said Breaker. “They’re 
definitely a great group to work 
with. They’re very flexible and 
very patient in dealing with First 
Nation investment 

opportunities.” 

Breakers notes that Siksika 
Nation is PAL’s first partnership 
with a First Nation. 

“This partnership may just 
grow and we may look at other 
investment opportunities in 
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different locations, outside of 
Alberta,” he said. 

The Westin Calgary Airport 
Hotel and Conference Centre, 
located next to the Calgary 
International Airport, is 
scheduled to open in the summer 
of 2017. It will be a 225,000- 
square foot full service hotel with 
250 guest rooms, five floors, with 
a modern 40,000-square foot 
conference centre. 

In September 2017, the Four 
Points & Element Hotel and 
Conference Centre West 
Edmonton will open. While 
construction on the 137,568- 
square foot full service hybrid 
hotel with 221 guest rooms and 
four floors is underway, the 
modern 40,000-square foot 
conference centre adjacent to the 


property will begin construction 
within the next six months. The 
hotel and conference centre will 
be located on 100 Avenue 
between the Anthony Henday 
Drive and 184 Street in west 
Edmonton. 

“These two locations are ideal 
for us,” said Breaker. 

The Calgary and Edmonton 
locations will allow Chief and 
Council to host Aboriginal 
provincial, national and 
international major events and 
conferences at Siksika-owned 
facilities and will provide Siksika 
Nation members with discounted 
accommodation rates in the two 
cities. The locations could also 
play host to non-Indigenous 
events. 

Continued on page 15. 
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Notice of Public Hearing and Application to Participate 

National Energy Board Public Hearing for 
NOVA Gas Transmission Ltd. Albersun Pipeline Asset Purchase 

The National Energy Board (NEB or Board) has received an application from NOVA Gas 
Transmission Ltd. (NGTL) under sections 47, 52, 59 and 74 of the National Energy Board 
Act (NEB Act) requesting leave to purchase and related approvals to operate the Albersun 
Pipeline (Project) currently owned by Suncor Energy Logistics Corporation (Suncor). 

There is no new pipeline construction involved in this application. 

The Project includes: 

• Approximately 179 km of pipeline; 

• The Mildred Lake East Sales Meter Station; 

* Miscellaneous facilities on the pipeline and the pipeline right-of-way (ROW); and 

* Miscellaneous Suncor interests necessary lor NGTL’s ownership, operation and 
maintenance of the Albersun Pipeline, including the land rights associated with the 
Albersun Pipeline ROW. 

Location of Documents 

An electronic copy of the application is available for viewing at the NEB website at www. 
ncb-onc.gc.ca. Select Major Applications then NOVA Gas Transmission Ltd. - Albersun 
Pipeline Asset Purchase, and Regulatory Documents. The application is titled NOVA Gas 
Transmission Ltd - Albersun Pipeline Asset Purchase [filing A76613]. The Board will issue 
a blearing Order outlining the procedural steps, including deadlines, for the public hearing 
at a future date. The Hearing Order will be distributed to all hearing participants. 

Participation in the NEB Hearing 

The Board has determined the application to be complete on 20 September 2016. 

The NEB will hold a public hearing in the matter before making a recommendation 
to Governor in Council. 

You may be eligible to participate in the NEB hearing and receive participant funding. 

Those who wish to participate in the NEB hearing must apply to participate. Applicants 
must clearly describe their interest in relation to the List oflssues for the hearing, which 
is on the NEB website, included in the application to participate form, and in Appendix C. 

Those who are directly affected by the proposed project will be allowed to participate in 
the hearing and those with relevant information or expertise may be allowed to participate. 

The application to participate will be posted on the NEB’s website at: www.neb-one.gc.ca, 
select Major Applications then NOVA Gas Transmission Ltd. - Albersun Pipeline Asset 
Purchase on 7 October 2016. All applications are due by 4:00 pm (MST) on 3 1 October 
2016. If you cannot access the NEB’s website, please contact a Regulatory Officer using 
the contact information below. 


Lori-Lee Turcotte, Regulatory Officer 

National Energy Board 
E-mai 1 : lor i -1 ee.turcotte@n eb-one.gc.ca 
Telephone: 403-299-38 18 
Telephone (toll free): 1-800-899-1265 
Facsimile: 403-292-5503 


Danicile Comte, Regulatory Officer 

National Energy Board 
E-mail: danielle.comte@neb-one.gc.ca 
Telephone: 403-604-0289 
Telephone (loll free): 1-800-899-1265 
Facsimile: 403-292-5503 


On Oct. 13, a tug boat carrying nearly 200,000 litres of diesel ran 
aground, sinking in Seaforth Channel near the Heiltsuk community of 
Bella Bella. 

Leaking fuel continues to threaten the pristine environment in the Great 
Bear Rainforest. 

The Heiltsuk have confirmed that the spill poses a threat to dozens of 
species, including manila clam beds which are critical to the Heiltsuk 
economy, providing up to $150,000 per year for the community. 

The tug boat, called the Nathan E. Stewart, was pulling an empty fuel 
barge from Alaska. 

“We are absolutely outraged that the beautiful waters in Heiltsuk 
territory are currently covered in a sheen of diesel fuel, when the spill 
could have been avoided completely,” said Grand Chief Stewart Phillip, 
president of the Union of BC Indian Chiefs. 

“We are also extremely aware that if the fuel barge was full, we would 
currently be dealing with an environmental disaster of massive scale. 
When Prime Minister [Justin] Trudeau was elected, he committed to 
implement a north coast oil tanker moratorium. We are joining the Heiltuk 
call to demand that the federal government immediately legislate a 
complete ban on north coast oil tanker traffic,” Phillip said. 

The Heiltsuk are also calling for improved spill response. 

“It is unacceptable that the first responding vessels from the Canadian 
Coast Guard were not equipped to deal with a spill, and that the Heiltsuk 
had to provide their own equipment because of the insufficiency of the 
equipment provided by the responders. The Duke and Duchess of 
Cambridge and Premier Christy Clark flew over these waters to visit the 
Heiltsuk only two weeks ago. Where are they now and how will they help 
protect this pristine territory?” 

Trudeau fails to live up to his responsibility to TRC actions 

The Indigenous Bar Association says it’s disappointed with Prime 
Minister Justin Trudeau for his failure to appoint an Indigenous candidate 
to the Supreme Court of Canada. 

With a promise to work with Indigenous peoples on a nation-to-nation 
basis, Trudeau missed an opportunity to do something important and 
meaningful to live up to his much touted “new approach, both to 
Indigenous/government relations, and for making appointments to the 
Court that are more accessible and fair. 

“Further, given the Atlantic Provinces’ ongoing refusal to appoint 
Indigenous people to the very bench from which the nominee was drawn, 
suggests Trudeau is offering a reward for exclusion and the court continues 
to look precisely how it has for decades.” 

Canada announced in early August the creation of an independent 
non-partisan advisory board to submit a short list of names for 
consideration by the Prime Minister to nominate to the SCOC. The 
Independent Advisory Board was mandated to recommend qualified, 
functionally bilingual candidates who reflect a diversity of backgrounds 
and experiences for appointment to the top court. Theere are a number 
of qualified Indigenous candidates, reads a press release from the 
association. 

The result is that on Oct. 18, 2016, Justice Malcolm Rowe of 
Newfoundland, is the Liberal nominee. 

The IBA congratulates Mr. Justice Rowe on his nomination and 
recognizes it is an historic and positive decision for Atlantic Canadians. 
Yet, “the ongoing exclusion of Indigenous Justices on the Supreme Court, 
which is being met with a shrugging of the shoulders... demonstrates a 
lack of commitment on the part of the government to diversity and to 
transforming Canada’s legal system as part of the reconciliation process,” 
said Koren Lightning-Earle, IBA president. 

In its final report, the Truth & Reconciliation Commission called for 
the transformation of Canada’s legal system through greater inclusion of 
Indigenous peoples: 

A commitment to truth and reconciliation demands that Canada ’s legal 
system be transformed. It must ensure that Aboriginal peoples have 
greater ownership of, participation in, and access to its central driving 
forces. Canada’s constitution must become truly a constitution for all of 
Canada. Aboriginal peoples need to become the law’s architects and 
interpreters... (Vol. 6, p. 51) 

The Indigenous Bar Association and Canada have publicly endorsed 
the findings of the Truth and Reconciliation Commission and committed 
to the implementation of all “calls to action”. While the IBA continues to 
seek implementation of the TRC’s work, Canada continues to stall and 
maintain the status quo. 



Siksika enters public 
investment-realm 


Continued from page 12. 

“Over the years I’ve known 
our leadership, they’ve always 
wanted to have an investment in 
a hotel in a major city,” said 
Breaker. 

But investment goes beyond 
bricks and mortar. The hotels 
will allow Siksika members to 
build careers in the hospitality 
industry, hotel maintenance, and 
event planning, among other 
jobs. Breaker says they’ll 


explore the possibility with the 
Siksika Nation employment and 
training department to recruit 
membership into the industry. 

Membership is pleased to see 
the new direction the Nation is 
taking, says Breaker. 

“Siksika is finally invested in 
something big and really 
investing into the future and 
future revenues that can be 
generated from this venture 
back to Siksika,” he said. 
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NHL's Bryan Trottier will join sports' brightest 

stars in Hall of Fame 



PHOTOS: COURTESYCANADA'S SPORTS HALL OF FAME.. 

Sharon Firth Tom Longboat. 


By Sam Laskaris 

Windspeaker Contributor 


CALGARY 

The Aboriginal content at 
Canadas Sports Hall of Fame 
will soon be expanding. That’s 
because former National 
Hockey League star Bryan 
Trottier is one of seven 
individuals who will be 
inducted this year into the hall 
based in Calgary. 

Trottier, who has Metis, Cree 
and Chippewa ancestry, is a 
seven-time winner of the 
Stanley Cup. He won six 
championships as a player and 
one as a coach. 

Though the national hall of 
fame is in Calgary, induction 
ceremonies this year will be 
staged on Nov. 1 in Toronto. 
This marks the 61 st year the hall 
has held induction ceremonies. 

Mario Siciliano, the CEO and 
President of the hall, is thrilled 
with all of this year’s inductees. 

“We are proud to be able to 
share the stories of the 
achievements of the Class of 
2016 so that we can inspire all 
Canadians to be the best they 
can be in all aspects of life,” he 
said. Trottier, who is from Val 
Marie, Sask., played 18 seasons 
in the NHL. He was a key 
member of the New York 
Islanders who captured the 
Stanley Cup four consecutive 
years, from 1980 to 1983. 

Trottier, who is now 60, also 
played for the Pittsburgh 
Penguins when they won back- 
to-back league championships 
in 1991 and ’92. 

Trottier earned his seventh 
Stanley Cup in 2001, while 
working as an assistant coach 
with the Colorado Avalanche. 

During his pro career Trottier 
averaged more than a point per 
outing. He appeared in an even 
1 ,500 regular season and playoff 
contests, collecting 1,609 
points, including 595 goals. 

Trottier also was singled out 
for some of his feats during his 
career. For example, in 1979 he 
won the Hart Trophy for being 
the NHL’s most valuable player, 
as well as the Art Ross Trophy 
for racking up 134 points in 76 
games and was the league’s top 
scorer. 


Bryan Trottier 


Trottier was also awarded the 
Calder Trophy for being the 
NHL’s top rookie in 1976. And 
he was presented with the Conn 
Smythe Trophy in 1980, for 
being the league’s playoff MVP. 

Joining Trottier in the hall this 
year will be football player/coach 
Michael (Pinball) Clemons, 
curler Colleen Jones, speed 
skater Annie Perreault, swimmer 


Stephanie Dixon, kayaker/ cross- 
country skier Sue Holloway and 
Dr. Frank Hayden, the creator 
of the Special Olympics. 

Trottier will be joining eight 
other Aboriginal people who 
have already been inducted into 
Canada’s Sports Hall of Fame. 
The list of this group follows: 

Tom Longboat — A long- 
distance runner from Six 


Nations in Ontario, Longboat 
was one of the country’s heroes 
in the early 20 th century. He 
won numerous amateur and 
professional races, including the 
1907 Boston Marathon. He was 
inducted into the hall 
posthumously in 1955, six years 
after his death. 

Alwyn Morris — A Mohawk 
kayaker from Kahnawake, 


Morris teamed up with Hugh 
Fisher to win two medals at the 
1984 Los Angeles Olympics. 
The pair captured the gold 
medal in the K-2 1,000-metre 
event and added a bronze medal 
in the K-2 500-metre race. 
Morris was inducted in 2000. 

Sharon and Shirley Firth — 
The twin sisters from the 
Gwich’in First Nation in the 
Northwest Territories were 
accomplished cross-country 
skiers who were inducted last 
year (Shirley posthumously). 
They competed at four 
Olympics and combined to win 
a total of 79 medals at national 
championships . 

Harry Manson — A stellar 
soccer player, who was better 
known by his First Nations 
name of Xul-Si-Malt, Manson 
was inducted into the hall last 
year. He was regarded as one of 
the country’s elite soccer players 
in the late 1800s and early 
1900s. He captained the 
Nanaimo Indian Wanderers in 
B.C. 

Alex Decoteau— A stellar 
runner from Saskatchewan’s 
Red Pheasant First Nation, 
Decoteau was also inducted 
posthumously last year. He died 
fighting in the First World War 
at age 29. Decoteau, who also 
excelled in boxing, cricket, 
soccer and cycling, won 
numerous running races 
throughout western Canada in 
the early 1900s. 

Bill Isaacs — A Six Nations 
lacrosse star, Isaacs, who died in 
1985, was inducted 
posthumously last year. 

He was one of the country’s 
elite box lacrosse players during 
the 1930s and c 40s. He won 
seven Ontario Lacrosse 
Association scoring titles and 
the Mann Cup (Canadian 
senior men’s title) twice; once 
with the Hamilton Tigers and 
Mimico-Brampton Combines. 

Joe Keeper — A runner from 
Manitoba’s Norway House Cree 
Nation, Keeper competed at the 
1912 Stockholm Olympics. He 
participated in both the men’s 
5000-metre and 10,000-metre 
races, finishing fourth in the 
latter. Keeper, who died in 
1971, was inducted 
posthumously into the hall last 
year. 


Every single Windspeaker article ever published (well, almost) 

is now available on our online archives at: 

www.ammsa.com 

The archives are free to search and read. 
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Partners rally for BMX bice park at Enoch 



PHOTO: SUPPLIED 


BMX bike park, which is approximately the size of a football 
field, is located adjacent to the community's arena, the Enoch 
Recreation Centre. 


By Sam Laskaris 

Windspeaker Contributor 


ENOCH CREE NATION, 
Alta. 

Thanks in large part to an 
Edmonton man, BMX bike 
parks and cross-country ski 
facilities could soon be popping 
up in several First Nation 
communities. Don Patterson, a 
former lawyer who works for an 
Edmonton real estate company, 
was a driving force behind the 
BMX bike park which recently 
opened on Alberta’s Enoch Cree 
Nation. 

The First Nation is located on 
the western outskirts of 
Edmonton. The BMX bike park, 
which is approximately the size 
of a football field, is located 
adjacent to the community’s 
arena, the Enoch Recreation 
Centre. The park’s grand 
opening, which included a 
cultural ceremony at the arena, 
was staged on Sept. 30. 

“I think this is a project which 
can absolutely be copied in other 
communities,” Patterson said. 
“You need a field. You need some 
dirt. And you need community 
involvement.” 

Already three other First 
Nation communities in Alberta 
have expressed an interest in 
getting their own bike parks 
built. They are Louis Bull First 
Nation, Paul Band First Nation 
and Alexander First Nation. 

Because winter is fast 
approaching and the logistics 
involved, the earliest a bike park 
could be built at these First 
Nations would be next year. 

But cross-country ski facilities, 


which could be built quickly with 
some dedication, could be up and 
running as early as this winter, 
including one possibly on the 
Enoch Cree Nation. 

Building the BMX bike park 
on the Enoch Cree Nation 
required plenty of dedication 
from various parties. 

Patterson, who is 62, is an avid 
cyclist himself. Back in 2012 he 


pedalled across Canada, from 
Vancouver to St. John, Nfld., 
over the course of 28 days. 

During his 7,200-kilometre 
journey, Patterson, who was keen 
to raise awareness for youth 
activity, also managed to raise 
about $30,000 for YMCA 
programs. 

Afterwards he was invited to 
make a presentation about his 


cross-country ride in Edmonton. 
Then he was approached by 
officials from the Alberta 
Indigenous Games, asking him to 
be involved with their youth 
programs. 

Since then Patterson, who is 
not an Aboriginal himself, has 
taken a keen interest in First 
Nation sporting activities, even 
attending the 2014 North 
American Indigenous Games in 
Regina. 

The idea for building a BMX 
bike park on the Enoch Cree 
Nation sprouted from a 
conversation he had with former 
Olympic cyclist Alex Stieda last 
year. 

The actual work on the park 
progressed rather rapidly this 
year. 

“One of the things I loved 
about it was that the assistant to 
the chief asked me to write a 
paragraph of what would be 
involved with it,” Patterson said. 
“I did that and then I was told it 
was okay, the chief had already 
signed off on it. The chief and 
the band was totally onside with 
it.” 

In July of this year a designer 
was brought in to plan what the 
park would look like. That same 
month Patterson teamed up with 
a grant writer to send an 
application to Canadian Tire’s 
Jumpstart charity. 

Jumpstart provides sporting 
equipment to children whose 
families are not able to afford it. 

Soon afterwards the charity 
provided about 50 bikes and 50 
helmets to the Enoch Cree 
Nation. Then in August the 
Enoch maintenance office had its 
staff haul in 100 loads of soft clay. 


They spent a few weeks shaping 
the park with their heavy 
equipment. 

The fact members of the 
community did a good chunk of 
the work themselves kept costs to 
a minimum. 

“We had been quoted it would 
cost about $70,000 to $100,000 
to build a park like this,” 
Patterson said. “Well it certainly 
helped the dirt was donated by 
the community through its 
operations guys. And the labour 
was taken care of by its operations 
group.” 

Patterson said there’s a simple 
reason he was keen to see this 
project come to fruition and why 
he wants similar ones to be built. 

“Over the years, sports 
benefitted my own children as 
they were growing up,” he said. 
“I strongly believe that every 
child should have the same 
opportunity to participate in 
sports and be physically active.” 

Jordan Courtepatte, who is the 
Enoch Cree Nation’s Youth 
Director and in charge of 
recreation in the community, 
welcomed the bike park. 

“I think it’s great,” he said. 
“There’s been a lot of kids out 
who probably wouldn’t have had 
a chance before to be on a bike 
park or even ride a bike.” 

Courtepatte anticipates the 
bike park will be a busy place 
until winter arrives. And he’d love 
to see a cross-country ski area be 
built as soon as possible for the 
community’s youth. 

“There’s a great possibility for 
it this winter,” he said. “We have 
the space for it and we have the 
(interested) kids. I can see it being 
successful.” 


Every single Windspeaker article ever 

published (well, almost) 
is now available on our online archives at: 

www.ammsa.com 

The archives are free to search and read. 
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[ education ] 

Author charts a new path with Indigenous Sci-Fi 


By Andrea Smith 

Windspeaker Contributor 

What happens when science 
fiction meets Aboriginal 
literature? These two genres 
rarely — if ever — come together. 
D rew Hayden Taylor has 
broken new ground with the 
release of his book “Take Us to 
Your Chief.” 

“It’s always been my 
observation that Native 
literature and theatre is a very 
specific and narrow path. Its 
either a victim narrative, or 
dealing with something 
historical, or dealing with the 
repercussion of what I call post- 
contact-stress-disorder. . . so its 
all distressing and dark,” said 
Taylor on what has traditionally 
shaped Aboriginal literature. 

“I thought ‘Wouldn’t it be 
interesting if I was able to take 
stories steeped in science fiction 
and filter them through an 
Aboriginal consciousness?’” he 
said. 

Taylor’s book is a compilation 
of nine stories, written in a 
matter of months, after he had 
been harbouring the idea for the 
book for many years. 

Skillfully interweaving classic 
science fiction narratives, such 
as time travel and artificial 
intelligence, with First Nations 
issues — historical trauma, the 
preservation of culture, and “the 
Good and Bad Native” — 
Taylor ensured the book had 
appeal to a wide audience, 
readers 14 to 84. 

“Mr. Gizmo is about a teen 
in his room with a gun 
contemplating suicide. 
Basically, the toy he’s had since 
he was a kid comes alive and 
chews him out for doing this. 
The story talks about how 
young people are tomorrow’s 
Elders, and they’re robbing the 
future and future generations of 
the wisdom they would have as 
they get older,” said Taylor, 
adding that the greater 
intention behind many of his 
stories is to educate people 
while entertaining them. 

One of Taylor’s personal 
favorites in “Take Us to Your 
Chief” is his story about 
artificial intelligence. In the 
story, AI is placed into a 
computer, and the computer 
then “develops a fondness” for 
Aboriginal culture. 

Taylor also particularly likes 
“Dreams of Doom,” a story 
about a major government 
conspiracy focused on dream 
catchers. 

“There’s a lot of humour in 
them. Two-thirds of them are 
funny. Some of them are 
humorous, and some of them 
are darkly ironic in a sardonic 
way... But while these short 
stories are science fiction in 
nature, they’re still what I refer 



the Curve Lake First Nation in 
Ontario, attributes the book’s 
creative content mostly to the 
fact that members of the 
Aboriginal population do not 
all share one simplified set of 
experiences. 

To him, the people and the 
culture are as diverse and multi- 
faceted as any other culture, 
enough so to offer him 
reference material for at least 
nine different stories, if not 
more, he said. 

“My hope for this book is that 
it will open the perceptions of 
contemporary Native story- 
telling, and it will demonstrate 
how very wide our imagination 
is... And broaden the 
perspective of what Native 
literature can be described as 
containing,” he said. 

The official book launch was 
on Oct. 13 at the Bakka 
Pheonix Bookstore at 6:30 
p.m., with reading dates to 
follow. 

For more information or to 
order the book, go to: 

http://www.douglas- 

mcintyre.com/book/ take-us-to- 

vour-chief 
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to as stories about Native people 
and Native communities,” he 
said. 

And, of course, the title of the 
book has its own significance. 
It is one of the short stories, and 
involves a very familiar 
narrative — the issue of “first 
contact.” Ordinarily, in science 
fiction novels, first contact 
involves aliens invading the 
planet Earth. 

In Taylor’s book there is a 
similar scenario, only the aliens 
are invading a First Nation’s 
reserve. According to Taylor, the 
story is likened to the first 
contact experienced by 
Aboriginal people at the time 
that European explorers were 
first coming to North America. 

“The title piece ‘Take us to 
your Chief’ is about where 
aliens land on your reserve, and 
you’re there to set up diplomatic 
relations. There are these guys 
down at the lake drinking beer 
and through a 

misunderstanding they set up 
diplomatic relations with the 
whole reserve... but not the 
whole planet,” said Taylor. 

Taylor’s title for this story 
pokes fun at the classic sci-fi 
quote “Take us to your leader”, 
used in a number of movies 
about alien invasions. 

“I’m not remaking the wheel, 
but now I’m exploring the 
concept of first contact, as say 
when white people landed here 
and contacted with the Native 
people. And I’m having some 
fun with it,” he said. 

Taylor, an Ojibway man from 
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Joseph Medicine Crow [ footprints ] 


Historian was last War Chief ol his tribe 


As a teenager, Joseph 
Medicine Crow heard 
eyewitness accounts of the 1876 
Battle of the Little Bighorn from 
his step-grandfather, White 
Man Runs Him. 

“He was one of Custer’s 
favourite scouts,” Herman Viola 
of the Smithsonian Institute 
wrote in the preface of “From 
the Heart of Crow Country”, 
one of Medicine Crow’s many 
historical books. White Man 
Runs Him lived with Joseph in 
his older years and many non- 
Indian historians came to listen 
to his memories of the Little 
Bighorn. 

But the old man eventually 
stopped talking to them because 
they didn’t believe some of the 
things he told them, especially 
the notion that some of the 7 th 
cavalry drank whiskey before 
going into battle. 

Raised by traditional Crow 
(Apsaalooke) grandparents who 
recalled life before being pushed 
onto reserves in the United 
States, Medicine Crow grew up 
on stories his grandfather’s 
friends told after sitting in the 
sweatlodge. Many of their 
stories dealt with war. 

The old ones believed First 
Maker had given them the best 
place on earth to live - 
temperate climate, cold lakes 
and streams, and early on, too 
many buffalo to count — for a 
reason. He wished to test their 
courage by surrounding them 
with the most fearsome, militant 
tribes of the lower plains, the 
Sioux, Cheyenne and Blackfeet, 
who wanted to take their land, 
steal their horses, and capture 
their beautiful women. 

The old men’s recollections of 
enemy attacks helped the young 
High Bird (Medicine Crow’s 
Crow name) to understand why 
his people befriended the white 
man and served as allies in battles 
between the U.S. Cavalry and 
their enemies the Sioux and 
Cheyenne. 

“My grandfather trained me to 
be a warrior,” Medicine Crow 
said in a 2013 Indian Country 
Today news story. As a boy, High 
Bird grew accustomed to endless 
walking, sleeping only on the 
floor with a blanket, jumping 
into icy water, and snapping to 
alert attention upon awakening. 

He put his military skills to 
work as a Second World War 
soldier, interrupting studies for 
an advanced degree in 
anthropology. 

Unbeknownst to him at the 
time, four of his daring acts 
qualified him to become a Crow 
War Chief, the last of his people 
to be named as such. 

As a scout, he led several 
successful war parties deep 
behind enemy lines - red war- 
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Joseph Medicine Crow 
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paint under his uniform and a 
painted eagle feather tucked 
inside his helmet. He seized 
explosives, stole German horses; 
disarmed an enemy; and 
touched an adversary (counting 
coup) without killing him. 

In one village he collided with 
a German soldier. Rather than 
simply shooting him, he threw 
away his own rifle and wrestled 
him into submission. Medicine 
Crow had his hands around the 
German’s throat and was ready 
to finish him off when the 
German gasped, “Momma!” and 
he let him go out of sympathy 

Most oft-written about is 
Medicine Crow’s horse-raiding 
escapade. Through his field 
glasses one day in 1945, he 
noticed SS officers riding horses 
toward a farmhouse. He decided 
he would make off with the 
animals - mounts so respected 
by his people - before the 
Americans bombarded the area 
with artillery. 

He tracked the soldiers to a 
stable and, at first light, crept 
past the guards to slip a rope 
halter on the best of the herd of 


50, a thoroughbred with a white 
blaze. 

Vaulting on its back, he 
stampeded the rest out of the 
barn and over the hills, shouting 
a victory song in Crow as he 
rode. “High Bird! High Bird! 
You fought the Germans! You 
great warrior!” 

Only back in Montana, 
according to Adrian Jawort’s 
account in Indian Country 
Today, swapping war stories with 
the Elders, did Medicine Crow 
realise he had unconsciously 
performed - by grabbing the 
explosives, seizing the enemy 
soldier’s rifle; touching him 
(instead of killing him), and 
stealing the horses - the four 
deeds that established him as a 
war chief of his people. 

At his 100 th birthday party in 
2013, Medicine Crow told the 
crowd that Plains Indian warfare 
was not about killing so much 
as leadership, honour and 
intelligence. 

He recalled his boyhood in 
Lodge Grass, Montana, the son 
of Amy Yellowtail and Leo 
Medicine Crow, and how the 


stories of his people’s war chiefs 
inspired him. Though he didn’t 
consider himself an overly 
intelligent man, Medicine Crow 
often told his only son, Ronald, 
that he did have a love for 
learning, and that penchant had 
gotten him somewhere in life. 

He studied sociology and 
psychology for his bachelor’s 
degree, and earned a master’s 
degree in anthropology from the 
University of Southern 
California in 1939, the first 
member of his Crow tribe to 
obtain such a height in 
education. 

After his birthday address, 
tribal members shared stories of 
how they were inspired by their 
‘grandfather’ Medicine Crow to 
join the military or pursue 
higher education. 

Back in 1948, following his 
military pursuits, Medicine 
Crow returned to books and 
history, and was appointed tribal 
historian and anthropologist. 
He did some work for the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs in land 
management, and was a board 
member or officer on the Crow 


Central Education 

Commission. 

His script encapsulating the 
saga of the Battle of Little Big 
Horn has been used at the war 
re-enactment every year in 
Hardin since 1964. 

In 1999, he addressed the 
United Nations. 

He continued to write and 
lecture at universities and 
public institutions until his 
death last April 3 at the age 
of 102. At least 700 mourners 
attended his funeral and 
Montana governor Steve 
Bullock ordered flags to be 
flown at half-mast. 

Medicine Crow left his 
extensive collection of 
writings, cultural lectures and 
photographs documenting 
Crow history to the Little Big 
Horn College Library. 

“It’s our most used archival 
collection by students and 
community members just 
because of grandfather’s 
stature in this area. Everyone 
knows how well he kept Crow 
history,” said Tim Bernardis, 
library director. 
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Bellegarde talks tough on water concerns 
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AFN National Chief Perry Bellegarde 


By Shari Narine 

Windspeoker Contributor 


SASKATOON 

Prime Minister Justin Trudeau 
has pledged to end all boil water 
advisories on First Nations within 
five years. 

The budget delivered by his 
government on March 22 
committed $1.8 billion to 
strengthen on reserve water and 
waste water infrastructure and 
$141.7 million to monitor water 
on reserve. Both commitments 
are over a five-year period 
beginning in the 2016-17 fiscal 
year. 

Meeting that five-year goal “is 
a challenge,” said Assembly of 
First Nations National Chief 
Perry Bellegarde, who points out 
that of 634 First Nations, 132 
have boil water advisories in 
place. Some communities have 
had boil water advisories for 20 
years. 

“That’s not acceptable. So get 
to the table, put a strategic plan 
in place, make sure the proper 
fiscal resources are there and let’s 
get this done,” said Bellegarde. 

Nicole Plancock, executive 
director with Safe Drinking 
Water Foundation, says if the 
federal government “spends the 
money in the right way” it will 
have a positive impact on 
resolving the issue. 

“Sometimes statements that 
governments have made in the 
past have not been held to,” she 


said. Hancock also questions 
whether the government will be 
able to fully deliver funding 
considering part of the five-year 
timeline comes after the 2019 
federal election. 

There is no one-solution-fits- 
all remedy to the issue of safe 
drinking water, Hancock says. 

“There are complex reasons for 
boil water advisories,” she said. 
Among the factors that must be 
taken into consideration are 
population, location, geography, 
and water source. 


In an article published last 
October in Macleans magazine, 
Foundation board member Dr. 
Lalita Bharadwaj said leadership 
also had to be taken into 
consideration. 

“Based on our research, there 
have been over 1 0 years of policies 
developed from 2001 to 2013, 
and it’s clearly shown that the 
approaches have not yet made a 
difference within the First Nations 
communities,” said Bharadwaj. 
“There needs to be an 
understanding that we have 600 


First Nations and they are not 
homogenous, and one top-down 
approach will not address the 
issue. There needs to be more 
individual consultations with each 
community.” 

The unique needs of First 
Nation communities are 
demonstrated by the different 
measures already in place to deal 
with the issue of safe water. 

In Ontario, the Tribal Council 
of Keewaytinook Okimakanak 
has implemented the Safe Water 
Project. The program was 
developed by the KO chiefs in 
response to the water challenges 
their six First Nations were facing. 
The project is building long-term 
capacity by training Indigenous 
people to become water operators, 
while simultaneously providing 
the operational support and 
technology required to end boil 
water advisories in the short-term. 
So far, the program has been 
successfully implemented in five 
First Nations, and it is expected 
that North Spirit Lake First 
Nation will have its 15 -year-old 
boil water advisory lifted in the 
next few months. Other First 
Nations in Ontario, as well as in 
British Columbia, have expressed 
interest in implementing KO’s 
system. 

In Saskatchewan, 14 First 
Nations have employed the 
Integrated Biological and Reverse 
Osmosis Membrane treatment 
process, which was developed at 
Yellow Quill First Nation from 
2002 to 2004 by Dr. Hans 


Peterson, volunteer scientist with 
the Safe Drinking Water 
Foundation. The treatment 
process is also operational in one 
First Nation in Alberta, and 
scheduled for construction in 
2016 on two other First Nations 
in Saskatchewan. 

Hancock points out that 
communities need water that 
tastes good as well as is safe. 

Hancock says the budget is 
unclear as to how the $1.8 billion 
will be spent. 

The document states, “Budget 
2016 proposes to address health 
and safety needs, ensure proper 
facility operation and 
maintenance, and end long-term 
boil water advisories on reserves 

“The way it’s worded, facility 
operation and maintenance, it 
doesn’t sound like new treatment 
plants,” said Hancock. 

But Hancock is confident that 
the dollar figure, even shared 
between upkeep and new 
facilities, is reasonable. 

She also says it’s vital that 
ongoing monitoring of water 
takes place. 

“Because even if their water 
meets the current Canadian 
guidelines for drinking water 
quality, it might not meet the 
proposed guideline... because 
often they’re finding out new 
things about the different 
components of the water and 
they’re finding out different health 
effects they have and the levels 
they need to be at,” said Hancock. 


FSIN expect more lobbying, more advocacy 
with Wall win 


By Shari Narine 

Windspeoker Contributor 


SASKATOON 

Brad Wall’s Saskatchewan 
Party was re-elected Monday 
taking 63 per cent of the 
popular vote and 5 1 of 61 seats. 
It’s Wall’s third term as premier. 

The election victory means 
that the Federation of 
Saskatchewan Indian Nations 
will push harder to get further 
in an agenda that is based on 
inherent and treaty rights. 

“No matter who gets elected 
to any provincial or federal 
government, the onus is on us 
as First Nations’ elected officials 
to do more lobbying or 
advocating to ensure that our 
voices are heard, that our 
presence are at these tables 
when our issues are being 
discussed and decided on,” said 
FSIN Chief Bobby Cameron. 

Over the course of the Sask 


Party’s tenure, Cameron says 
some headway has been made. 
He points to a “good working 
relationship” that has been 
developed between himself and 
Education Minister Don 
Morgan as they focus on 
kindergarten to Grade 12 
education both on and off 
reserve. 

But Cameron admits there 
are many areas — jurisdiction for 
child and family services and 
resource development, to name 
but two - in which 
considerable work is still 
needed. 

In his victory speech, Wall 
talked about a “government 
that’s proud” of oil, gas, and 
mining. He did not refer to 
working with Indigenous 
peoples in resource 
development. 

“Every leader has their right 
to voice their own opinion. 
Premier Brad Wall’s position is 
that no special group will 


benefit from resource revenue,” 
said Cameron. “It’s our 
intention at FSIN to continue 
on that same path and we’ll 
continue saying that same 
message to the Sask Party and 
the federal government.” 

Now is the time, he adds, as 
the province’s economy has 
experienced a downturn. 
Cameron says there are First 
Nations that have resources on 
their lands, who are willing to 
move forward with 
development as long as there is 
membership approval and 
proper consultation takes place. 

But Dr. Shauneen Peet, an 
associate professor in Aboriginal 
education at the University of 
Regina, says consultation has 
never been a strong point with 
the Wall government and that 
means Indigenous people will 
have to be even more focused 
on prioritizing the issues they 
want to see addressed and to 
continuously and clearly 


communicate those issues. 

“This government, even 
though I know they’re not 
necessarily motivated to do so, 
they should really take seriously 
free, prior and informed 
consent. They should really take 
seriously the United Nations 
Declaration on the Rights of 
Indigenous Peoples,” she said. 

Peet says as the Indigenous 
population continues to grow, 
as they continue to become 
more informed and more 
educated, they will continue to 
push back and continue to push 
for inclusion and change. It’s 
action, she says, that will be 
necessary with the Wall 
government that has shown it 
follows a path similar to that of 
the Harper government. 

“(We need to) provide (to 
Indigenous people) a measure 
of education and model how to 
engage in non-violent protests 
and activism,” she said. “(The 
government is) not listening 


when we hold protests and 
they’ve been dismissive with the 
kind of position papers we’re 
presenting ... so we have to find 
a way.” 

Peet is heartened by court 
cases that continually favour 
Indigenous people against 
government and the oil and gas 
industry and see these gains as 
a way to push the Sask Party. 

But, she admits, Wall’s re- 
election with the strong 
numbers he received “doesn’t 
give me a lot of hope.” 

Cameron takes a different 
view despite a provincial 
election campaign that 
contained little discussion of 
First Nations issues. 

“Now we have a federal 
government who’s willing and 
happy to have our voice and our 
presence at the table and now 
we’re optimistic and we’re 
hopeful the provincial 
government will be more open 
in that sense,” he said. 
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Historically, Aboriginal people are told what to do 
by the powerful. Saskatchewan’s Jo-Ann 
Episkenew, however, was having none of it. 
Armed with three degrees, the Metis mother of 1 3 
“leaned in” to the boardroom tables of decision- 
makers, fighting for policy change to improve the 
health of her people. 



Windspeaker is published by the Aboriginal Multi-Media Society (AMMSA) 
Canada's largest publisher of Aboriginal news and information. 

AMMSA's other publications include: 

Alberta Sweetgrass — The Aboriginal Newspaper of Alberta 
Saskatchewan Sage — The Aboriginal Newspaper of Saskatchewan 
Raven's Eye — The Aboriginal Newspaper of British Columbia 
Ontario Birchbark — The Aboriginal Newspaper of Ontario 
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Indigenous input will be part of new 
monitoring strategy 


By Shari Narine 

Windspeaker Contributor 


EDMONTON 

The Alberta government 
announced Tuesday that it is 
doing away with the Alberta 
Environmental Monitoring, 
Evaluation and Reporting 
Agency and taking on 
monitoring of the environment 
as a “core responsibility.” 

The governments move is in 
response to an independent 
review, which determined 
contracting the services to an 
external agency was not the right 
delivery model. 

“This is core government 
business on the level of public 
health and public safety,” said 
Environment and Parks 
Minister Shannon Phillips. 

The new approach, she adds, 
will ensure stronger 
transparency and accountability 
for Albertans. 

Eriel Deranger, spokesperson 
for Athabasca Chipewyan First 
Nation, says she will be 


withholding any judgement on 
whether the government’s 
newest model, a change they 
were first told about in February, 
will deliver where AEMERA 
failed to. 

“First Nations were pretty 
critical of what was AEMERA 
going to do that was going to 
be better than any of the other 
agencies that (the government) 
created in the past. I don’t think 
we had any hope — it was just 
more of the same for us ... 
because the structure of 
AEMERA was developed 
without direct consultation or 
involvement from First 
Nations,” said Deranger. 

Phillips says the new model 
will take the “best elements” of 
AEMERA. The science advisory 
panel will be independent of the 
government and report directly 
to Albertans on the province’s 
monitoring and science system. 
It will provide independent 
advice to the new monitoring 
and science division on the 
collection, analysis and 
reporting of data. This new 


division will be led by Dr. Fred 
Wrona, who will be moving 
over from AEMERA, as will 
most of the scientists and 
frontline workers. 

“We will also build on the 
progress made on traditional 
ecological knowledge and 
ensure integration of traditional 
knowledge into the panel’s 
work,” said Phillips. 

“We have had some 
preliminary discussion (with 
First Nations) and certainly 
with the traditional knowledge 
panel that exists right now,” she 
added. 

Phillips says that the change 
in the monitoring model will 
provide the government with 
the resources it needs in order 
to follow through with 
commitments it has made to 
Indigenous engagement and 
participation. 

“We very clearly have issues 
related to community-based 
monitoring and Indigenous 
participation that the previous 
government was not addressing 
and, in a constrained fiscal 


situation, it became difficult for 
me to address as minister as 
well,” she said. 

Phillips said she met last week 
with her federal counterpart on 
re-working the Joint Oil Sands 
Monitoring agreement, which 
coordinated monitoring 
between the federal and 
provincial governments. JOSM 
initially had First Nations 
representation, including 
ACFN, 

Mikisew Cree, Fort McKay, 
and Chipewyan Prairie Dene. 
However, by June 2014, the last 
First Nation, Fort McMurray 
First Nation, withdrew its 
membership. 

“We’re in the preliminary 
phases of negotiating a new one 
and that will involve First 
Nations as well,” said Phillips. 

Deranger says there has been 
“some very, very, very 
preliminary discussions . . . but 
no real conversations of 
substance at this point” about 
changes in JOSM. 

She says she would like to see 
First Nations have input into 


mandates and goals. 

“I hope they will change their 
process for the development of 
these kinds of bodies. In the past 
it’s been sort of consent after 

production I would really 

hope there would be a much 
more robust engagement process 
at the beginning for what these 
panels, groups or advisory 
boards would be,” she said. 

Deranger says she is pleased 
that the government is talking 
about the restructuring of “these 
agencies, which is well overdue. 
Only time will tell at this point 
how effective and efficient these 
new bodies and restructurings 
will really be and if the 
government is going to meet 
their commitment of this 
renewed relationship with First 
Nations in a much more 
meaningful way.” 

AEMERA was established in 
2014 with the mandate of co- 
ordinating province-wide 
environmental monitoring and 
evaluation. It will continue 
operating while the transition 
takes place. 




PHOTOS: BERT CROWFOOT 


Buffy Sainte-Marie kicked off the televised Juno Awards broadcast from the Scotiabank Saddledome with a powerful spoken-word poetry version of her song 
Carry It On. Buffy Sainte-Mari e's album Power In the Blood earned her Contemporary Roots Album of the Year and Aboriginal Album of the Year at the Juno 
Awards held in Calgary on Sunday April 3. 
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Shrug: What's a few more 
years of discrimination? 


It seems a curious misstep for the Liberal 
government, so adroit at building its brand 
as enlightened, fair and just, to simply fail to 
address the serious — and proven — 
discrimination in child welfare funding on 
reserve. 

Why didn’t they just get that monkey off 
their backs in the federal budget March 22? 
Why didn’t they just choose to get out from 
underneath the political burden of it, an ugly 
stain that’s going to dog Trudeau’s record 
for at least three years to come? 

It makes no sense. Something is missing 
from this equation. 

It seems so counter-intuitive to Prime 
Minister Justin Trudeau’s personal brand. He 
is a feminist, choosing a gender-equal 
Cabinet “because it’s 2015,” sitting on 
international panels to espouse the feminist 
male. He’s a compassionate man, wrapping 
Canada’s loving arms around 25,000 Syrian 
refugees, telling the first arrivals “You’re safe 
now” as he greeted them at the airport. 

But when it comes to the most vulnerable 
of First Nations children, Trudeau extends 
his hand only in the most tentative way. 

In the face of a Canadian Human Rights 
Tribunal decision in January, which ruled that 
Canada is contributing to the suffering of 
children in care on reserve by failing to supply 
equitable funding as provided to children in 
care off-reserve, the Trudeau's government 
has chosen to continue its discrimination 
forward into the future. 

Boo and hiss. The mask has fallen from 
this selfie-posing, globe-trotting, Camelot in 
Canada-making family man. Trudeau is 
proving a fraud. The smoke that this 
government has been blowing is starting to 
clear. The one thing above all others that 
Canada should have got right in this budget 
is its commitment to children in care. 

Instead it budgets $71 million immediately, 
which is $38 million less than what the 
Conservative government estimated was the 
funding shortfall in child welfare funding in 
2012, which was a gross underestimation of 
the actual shortfall four years ago. 

Cindy Blackstock, executive director of the 
First Nations Child and Family Caring Society 
of Canada, who brought the human rights 
challenge against the government, estimates 
that immediate relief should have been in the 
area of $200 million in the first year of the 
budget. 

The reality in these coming years, then, 
is that this government, the Trudeau 
government, believes First Nations children 
on reserve are less than other children, 


worthy of less, at least until the back end of 
the Liberal’s first mandate and into a possible 
second, four and five years away. 

Blackstock is a fearless and persistent 
child champion, much-adored and a hero to 
many in the First Nations community. She 
could have been a powerful ally to this 
government in First Nations circles, had the 
discrimination been addressed, but instead 
the Trudeau Liberals ensures her as a certain 
foe. 

But this is what’s making this situation 
worse. Canada has found an enabler: The 
AFN, which fought the child welfare battle 
alongside Blackstock. 

Et tu, Brute? 

On Jan. 26, with the announcement of the 
human rights win on child welfare, Assembly 
of First Nations National Chief Perry 
Bellegarde praised Blackstock for her 
dedication to “achieving equity for our kids”. 

In a press statement he promised that the 
AFN would be “relentless in our efforts to 
ensure [kids] have every opportunity to 
justice, fairness and success." 

He called for “immediate relief’ in funding 
for First Nations children and families. He told 
reporters that “in this great country there is 
no room for discrimination and racism.” 

“When that gap closes, Canada wins as 
a country,” he said. “We’ll be watching to 
ensure that that happens. All of Canada will 
be watching.” 

Well, on March 22, Bellegarde apparently 
forgot his call for immediate relief, forgot his 
commitment to justice and fairness, and is 
now pledging that the current and ongoing 
discrimination that Canada’s future prosperity 
is being built upon is OK for now. 

Bellegarde says the immediate budget 
allocation that continues underfunding for 
kids in care on reserve for years is but a 
starting point, a first step, from which to lobby. 

“That’s the position we’re going to take 
forward: work with what’s there now, but build 
upon it to make sure the discriminatory 
funding practises do end,” he said. 

It’s hard not to appreciate Bellegarde’s 
relief to see light after a long, hard winter of 
dark days with $8.4 billion in funding 
promised for Indigenous people over five 
years. But, in this case, the principled 
response to ongoing discrimination of 
children in care would be a forceful and stern 
‘No. This is unacceptable.’ 

But, meh. Apparently there is room for 
discrimination and racism in Canada, and 
First Nations leadership is supporting it. 
Windspeaker 


Do you have a rant or a rave? 
Criticism or praise? 

E-mail us at: letters@ammsa.com 

twitter: @windspeakernews 
facebook: /windspeakernews 
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News Briefs 


Man alleges RCMP used 
excessive force in arrest 

April 6, 2016. Christian 
Duckchief, 23, is 
scheduled to make a court 
appearance in Drumheller 
on Wednesday following a 
weekend incident in which 
he alleges RCMP abuse. 
Charges of assaulting a 
peace officer, resisting 
arrest and breaching bail 
conditions stem from that 
incident April 1. Duckchief 



was sleeping with his fiancee in her Siksika First Nation home when 
he was hauled out of bed early morning by members of the Gleichen 
RCMP detachment. Duckchief said he struggled at first because 
he thought someone had broken into his home and bit an RCMP 
officer’s finger. He was then told to stop resisting arrest and said he 
stopped. He alleges he was elbowed and punched repeatedly while 
he lay prone on the ground. He was taken naked from his home to 
the detachment, before police realized he needed medical attention, 
and an ambulance was called to take him to the local hospital. 
Duckchief was transferred to Calgary’s Peter Lougheed Hospital, 
where he underwent eye surgery. He is recovering from a broken 
eye socket, a fractured cheek bone, a fracture to the back of his 
head and a broken nose. RCMP spokesperson CpI. Sharon Franks 
said, “We came across Mr. Duckchief through the course of a criminal 
investigation... .It was at the time we were trying to make an arrest 
in relation to that investigation that the incident took place.” Franks 
would not comment further. Duckchief and his fiancee Chantel 
Stonechild say RCMP may have come to their home because a 
friend had visited them the night before in a stolen vehicle or RCMP 
wrongly believed Duckchief was still under a bail condition that he 
not be in the home with his wife. Duckchief is known to police for 
matters including domestic incidents resulting in court orders not to 
be near Stonechild or their children. Dale Fedorchuk, Duckchief’s 
lawyer, is encouraging his client to file a formal complaint against 
the RCMP. 


Court rules on AIP records 

Ontario’s Court of Appeal has upheld a lower court ruling that 
evidence on the abuse of 3,800 of residential school survivors could 
be destroyed after 15 years. This period will allow time to notify 
survivors and ask whether they want their records archived. 

The chief adjudicator of the Independent Assessment Process 
(IAP) wanted the destruction of the recordings, transcripts and 
decisions of compensation adjudications under privacy rules. The 
IAP argued for keeping the records only for two years. 

Ottawa, however, argued that IAP records are government 
records, and therefore could be released 20 years after those 
identified in them have died. 

In upholding the trial judge, the Appeal Court Chief Justice 
George Strathy wrote “Canada, the TRC and the NCTR challenge 
the overall reasonableness of the Supervising Judge's order to 
destroy the IAP Documents. They say that the IAP documents are 
needed to preserve the historical record of residential schools. 

“In my view, the Supervising Judge’s order was reasonable.” 

The Appeals court ruled that the documents are not government 
records, so not subject to privacy and archival legislation. Appeals 
Court Justice Robert Sharpe did have a dissenting opinion, writing 
that, indeed, the records did fall within the legal definition of 
government records and should follow the legislation as such. But 
the majority wins the day. 

The Court of Appeal did order the notification process be 
undertaken by IAP 

Honours for TRC commissioners 

The Calgary Peace Prize 2016 will be awarded to Justice Murray 
Sinclair, Dr. Marie Wilson and Chief Wilton Littlechild, the three 
commissions of the Truth and Reconciliation Commission. 

The Calgary Peace Prize recognizes outstanding individuals from 
the global community, who work toward making the world a more 
just, safer and less violent place. 

This year it celebrates the commissioners' many contributions 
to the advancement of Indigenous rights and reconciliation in 
Canada. A reception and prize ceremony will be held April 7 held in 
the Bella Concert Hall. This is a Faculty of Arts Peace Prize Studies 
Initiative of Mount Royal University. Dr. Wilson will be in attendance 
at the reception and award ceremony. 

The reception will be held in the Atelier Hall, located in the Taylor 
Centre for the Performing Arts. At 7:30 p.m. to 9:30 p.m., Dr. Wilson 
will give an acceptance speech. A Q&A session will follow. 

Past recipients include Dr. Tadatoshi Akiba (2006), Prince El 
Hassan bin Talal (2008), Louise Arbour (2009), Sally Armstrong 
(2010), Dr. Vandana Shiva (2011), Dr. Izzeldin Abuelaish (2012), 
Emmanuel Jal (2013), Dr. Samantha Nutt (2014), and Lieutenant- 
General, the Honourable Romeo Dallaire (2015). 

The Bella Concert Hall is at 4825 Mount Royal Gate SW, Calgary. 
Tickets at https://tickets.mru.ca/ordertickets.asp?p=117 
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Women to be commemorated for good works at 
Esquao Awards 



PHOTO: SUPPLIED 

Marggo Pariseau, vice-president of the IAAW 


By Andrea Smith 

Windspeaker Contributor 


EDMONTON 

The list of recipients for this 
year’s 21 st Annual Esquao 
Awards is out. Notable and 
noteworthy women from across 
the province will share the stage 
on April 1 5 as they are presented 
with awards, one-by-one, in 
areas ranging from community 
involvement in justice activism 
to environmental work. 

Angeline Gutierrez-Rain, 
Krista Laboucane, Rhonda 
Metallic and Joanne Pompana, 
all of Edmonton, Lisa Ground 
and Michelle Wilsdon of Enoch, 
Ona Berteig of Fort McMurray, 
Eva Cardinal of Saddle Lake, 
Beatrice Carpentier of Drayton 
Valley, Holly Fortier of Fort 
McKay, D. Joyce Hunt of 
Joussard, Delores Pruden-Barrie 
of Athabasca, Shirley Reid of 
Caslan, Priscilla Sharpe of Rocky 
Mountain House, Mildred 
Alvina Supernault of High 
Prairie, and Cheryl Williams of 
Buffalo Lake will be celebrated 
in a ceremony in Edmonton. 

The Institute for the 
Advancement of Aboriginal 
Women — the organization 
which puts on the ceremony — 
expects nearly 600 people to be 
in attendance awards night. 

“I never thought in 21 -years 
it would keep going the way it 
has,” said Marggo Pariseau, vice- 


president of the IAAW. 

“We’ve had honorary women 
like Rose Laboucan, Dr. Cora 
Voyageur, Mayor Melissa Blake, 
Dr. Marie Small Face Marule. . . 
And this year we have Fred 
Keaton and Michelle Thrush as 
the emcees.” Comedian Howie 
Miller will provide the 
entertainment. 

“We also have the Metis Child 
and Family Jiggers... I don’t 
know too many people who 
don’t like jigging,” Pariseau said. 

The awards themselves are 
specifically-designed to allow 


anyone from any community in 
Alberta to nominate, or be 
nominated, and the categories 
are flexible based on the pursuits 
the nominees are involved in. 

The ultimate goal is to show 
women they are valued for their 
hard work, even when they don’t 
think they deserve it. 

“I’m most looking forward to 
meeting all the women and 
having the opportunity to have 
them truly believe we are 
thankful for the work they do 
in our community... I want 
them leaving here feeling 


appreciated,” Pariseau said. 

Pariseau spent many years as 
a social worker, and first started 
the awards, along with Muriel 
Stanley Venne, in 1995. 

Pariseau had been working in 
an office with another woman 
who, in 12 years of 
employment, was “never late, 
and never missed a day,” even 
while she had children at home. 

Pariseau wanted the company 
to honor the employee for her 
hard work, but the company 
declined. Pariseau then got 
together with Venne, the 
current president of IAAW and 
co-founder, and the two held 
their own awards ceremony. 

“The first recipients were five 
women. We had a big dinner 
and gave them prizes, a bouquet 
of roses, and a shawl was made 
for every one of them. It was 
done in the mall, with 75 people 
in the audience... A small but 
wonderful evening,” she said. 

The awards are to combat 
negative stereotypes of First 
Nations, Metis and Inuit 
women, and to celebrate and 
honour their strength, beauty 
and accomplishments. 

Since then as many as 800 
people have been in attendance 
at Esquao events. And more 
than 400 women have received 
awards in total. As in past years, 
along with the 16 recipients, 
one woman will be inducted 
into the Circle of Honour. It’s a 
special award given to 


Aboriginal women in leadership 
positions, who advocate for 
others, but from a place of 
knowing, having gone through 
the issues themselves. This year, 
Mrs. Universe, Ashley 
Callingbull-Burnham, is the 
recipient of this award. 

“We bring them into a circle, 
and Elders wrap blankets 
around them. It’s done at the 
end of the night,” said Pariseau. 
“It’s very humbling... and we 
have Ashley Callingbull- 
Burnham because of her 
accomplishments and advocacy 
for Aboriginal women and 
Aboriginal people. She has a 
strong voice,” she said. 

Krista Laboucane from 
Edmonton will be receiving a 
Community Involvement 
award. Laboucane has worked 
for more than a decade in 
employment training, and has 
fostered children in her home 
for the past 12-years. 

“They just called to let me 
know and congratulate me, and 
my reaction was I thought it was 
very cool, and humbling, and I 
was honored to hear that I had 
been selected,” said Laboucane. 

“It’s really just great to be 
acknowledged for work you put 
into making the community 
stronger. A lot of awards are like 
you achieved something on an 
academic scale or monetary, and 
this is like you’ve done good 
work as a human being,” she 
said. 


Restoration of coastal sand ecosystem begins at 
Tsawwassen 


By Shayne Morrow 

Windspeaker Contributor 


Tsawwassen First Nation 

Tsawwassen First Nation 
(TFN) is embarking on a three- 
day project to deal with land- 
based invasive species right in its 
own backyard, beginning on 
April 5. 

The Coastal Sand Ecosystem 
Project is a joint venture 
between TFN and Matcon Civil 
Constructors, with funding 
from the Federal Aboriginal 
Fund for Species at Risk. 

The work site is located 
immediately south of the TFN 
Youth Centre on Tsawwassen 
Drive, near the causeway to the 
BC Ferries terminal. 

“Basically, all of Tsawwassen 
First Nation [territory] is a 
coastal sand ecosystem that is 
heavily impacted by invasive 
species and by development,” 
project manager Nicci 
Bergunder said. 


“We are here with the Nation 
to start revitalizing it. And this 
project has been funded by the 
federal government to help us do 
that.” 

The project itself is part of an 
overarching partnership, 
including the Naut’sa mawt 
Tribal Council and the South 
Coast Conservation Program. 

Bergunder stressed that the 
project is strictly land-based, 
with no relation to TFN 
programs dealing with the local 
marine environment. 

The work is geared to protect 
federally listed species at risk, as 
well as other native species, used 
for medicinal or spiritual 
purposes, that are of particular 
concern to TFN. 

Bergunder, who is a board 
member of the Invasive Species 
Council of Metro Vancouver, 
said the identity of those species 
would remain protected. 

“That’s not information we 
provide to the general public. 
That is standard for all Nations,” 


she explained. That policy is 
built on hard experience, 
Bergunder said. 

“We don’t release that 
information into the media. 
When that happens, people 
come and take things.” 

Bergunder said while it is a 
good thing that the wider 
population is gaining interest in 
Indigenous medicinal culture 
and gathering practices, “There 
is a balance that we have to 
strike. This is TFN land, and 
there is public access 
everywhere.” 

The team has already 
performed some onsite 
reconnaissance. Beginning April 
5, crews will move in to do the 
actual groundwork. 

“We’re at the point of actually 
restoring a small piece of habitat. 
We’ll be going in and removing 
invasive species and soil that 
contains the seedbank for 
aggressive species that are 
negatively impacting the coastal 
sand ecosystem. We’re replacing 


it with clean sand and native 
species that should inhabit that 
ecosystem.” 

The South Coast 
Conservation Program lists 
northern wormwood, red 
fescue, grey rock-moss, large- 
headed sedge herbaceous 
vegetation, dune wildrye and 
beach pea as a few of the species 
found in a healthy sand dune 
ecosystem. 

One familiar invasive species 
is Scotch Broom, an evergreen 
shrub that spews masses of 
seedpods that can spread the 
plant great distances, especially 
over open rangelands — or 
beaches. 

Another major offender is the 
Himalayan Blackberry. While 
many love to pick blackberries, 
and return to visit well- 
established thickets year after 
year, the spreading vines out- 
compete low-growing native 
plants and can seriously affect 
the local ecosystem. 

English Ivy and non-native 


grasses also creep across the dune 
habitat. 

“There are also a number of 
native species that don’t belong 
in this ecosystem. They can blow 
off of vehicles. And we are on 
the Pacific Flyway.” 

Passing birds deposit any 
number of undigested seeds on 
the beach, complete with a glop 
of high-nitrogen fertilizer. 

Bergunder said the 
information and experience 
gained through the Coastal Sand 
Ecosystem Project would 
become part of the greater body 
of knowledge for species at risk. 

“The focus of this partnership 
is work that integrates species at 
risk conservation and traditional 
knowledge as a value-added 
component to long-term social 
and economic development 
opportunities,” she wrote in a 
recent media release. 

Bergunder said Tsawwassen 
Drive would be subject to single- 
lane traffic control near the 
worksite on April 5. 


To receive free digital editions of Windspeaker ■ just register your email: 

subscribe@ammsa.com 
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Indigenous trail system starts at Simpcw Nation 
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Back row, left to right Christine Calihou Leon Eustache, Simpcw; Tom Eustache, Simpcw; Scott Kershaw, Barriere; Patrick Lucas, Vancouver Curtis Pawliuk, 
Valemount; William Noble, Adams Lake First Nation Front Row, Left to Right Emily Kelly, Adams Lake; First Nation; June Kelly, Nisconlith First Nation; Crystal 
Kelly, Adams First Nation; Bri anna Kelly, Adams Lake First Nation; Mark Wood, North Vancouver; William Chitty, Valemount. 



Building trails in the community which can be used for mountain biking. 


By Sam Laskaris 

Windspeaker Contributor 


SIMPCW FIRST NATION, 
B.C. 

Members of a First Nation in 
British Columbia are hoping a 
short film will help its residents 
become more active and 
eventually turn its community 
into a tourist attraction. 

The film, which is titled All 
Trails Are Indigenous, was 
released last week. The movie, 
just over seven minutes long, was 
shot this past October on the 
Simpcw First Nation. 

The entire film can be viewed 
through this link 

https: / / vimeo.com/ 
155172362 

Members of the Aboriginal 
Youth Mountain Bike Program 
made the film. It is about a two- 
day trail building workshop that 
was held this past October on the 
First Nation, located about 80 
kilometres northeast of 
Kamloops. 

Some members of the Adams 
Lake and Nisconlith First 
Nations also took part in the 
workshop. Also taking part were 
people from the communities of 
Valemount, Clearwater and Sun 
Peaks. 

One of the components of this 
program is that members work 
with various First Nations to 
identify and develop trails in 
their community which can be 
used for mountain biking. 

Tom Eustache, who has been 
the infrastructure manager for 
the Simpcw First Nation for the 
past 10 years, wants younger 
members of the community to 
get out and enjoy the trails. 
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“We’re hoping to get our 
youth involved and to get them 
away from video games,” he 
said. 

The Simpcw First Nation 
currently has a trail. It’s a 5.6 
kilometre looped course that is 
primarily used by members of 
an adult running club. 

Though he himself is not 
Aboriginal, Patrick Lucas, a 
community planner, founded 
the Aboriginal Mountain Bike 
Program in 2012. He started the 
program in order to work with 
various First Nations youth and 
to encourage them to live 
healthier through riding. 

Thanks to the workshop it 
hosted last fall and the release of 
the film, Lucas said a bit of a 
buzz has been created now on 


the Simpcw First Nation. 

“This summer is going to be 
very exciting,” he said. 

That’s because the First Nation 
is starting what is believed to be 
the first Aborignal-owned trail 
building company. 

The First Nation is looking to 
start a business and hire four to 
five Aboriginal individuals to 
work as trail builders this 
summer. They are primarily 
seeking those who are in their late 
teens and up to their mid-20s. 

“We are trying to target people 
who are into outdoors stuff,” said 
Eustache, who is also a member 
of the First Nation’s chief and 
council. 

Those who will be hired will 
be counted on to improve 
existing trails in the community 



and to expand and make new 
trails. 

“Trail building is a pretty 
serious business now in British 
Columbia,” Lucas said. 

If done properly, Lucas is 
confident there will be many 
people looking to come to the 
First Nation in coming years to 
ride trails there. He thinks the 
Simpcw First Nation can become 
a tourist destination point within 
five years. 

“It depends on how much 
people will get involved with this 
program,” he said. 

Eustache also believes his First 
Nation will become a place 
where many will want to come 
and visit. 

“That will be because of the 
trails and the quality of them and 


the ability for anybody to ride 
them,” he said. “We’re trying to 
make them so a family can come 
in and ride them or even hike 
them.” 

Lucas added though the All 
Trails Are Indigenous has just 
been released, he has already 
heard some positive feedback 
with people commenting on how 
they would like to visit and ride 
trails on the Simpcw First 
Nation. 

Lucas is also thrilled the film, 
which was shot by his filmmaker 
brother Paul, was added to the 
website Pinkbike earlier this 
week. 

“It is the largest mountain bike 
site in the world,” he said. “They 
get 1.5 million hits a month.” 

All Trails Are Indigenous is 
actually the third taped work put 
out by the Aboriginal Youth 
Mountain Bike Program. 

For starters, it released a 
promotional video a year-and-a- 
half ago. And then last year it put 
out another short, Finding 
Courage and Decolonization 
through Mountain Biking, 
which featured a 30-year-old 
rider discussing the numerous 
benefits of the sport and reasons 
why youth should take a greater 
interest in it. 

Lucas is also keen to work with 
other First Nations and to help 
develop trails in their 
communities. When possible, 
he’d like to see communities 
working together to link up their 
trails. 

And not just for mountain 
biking. 

“Trails can be used for 
running, walking, biking and 
even snowshoeing in the winter,” 
he said. 
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Designer Derek Jagodzinsky shows off his latest line in Luxx ready-to-wear clothing. 



Photos: Supplied 


Designer Derek Jagodzinsky says his latest pieces are an 
Aboriginal abstract pop print style. (Photo: supplied) 


Award will help fashion designer expand his reach 


By Shari Narine 

Sweetgrass Contributing 
Editor 


EDMONTON 

Derek Jagodzinsky has been 
exploring his First Nation’s 
culture through his design of 
womens clothes. And now, as 
recipient of the province’s first 
ever Indigenous Graduate 
Award, he will be taking that 
discovery to a new level in the 
hopes of designing furniture, 
housewares, and personal 
accessories or, as he puts it, 
“making beautiful products.” 

Last week, Jagodzinsky 
coupled winning the newly- 
established Government of 
Alberta’s $15,000 scholarship 
with showing his latest LUXX 
ready-to-wear line at the 2016 
Western Canada Week, in 
Edmonton. And, of course, he 
still had to attend classes at the 
University of Alberta! 

Jagodzinsky returned to 
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UAlberta last September to 
pursue his master degree in 
industrial design in the Faculty 
of Arts. He graduated from 
UAlberta in 2010 with a 
bachelor of design 

in graphic design and 
photography. He says the new 
award will allow him to focus 
on his studies and not have to 
worry about where the money 
will come from to pay his bills. 

Jagodzinsky’s first degree 
included fashion courses in 
human ecology and fashion 
design courses in the drama 
department. Upon graduation, 
he spent a month in New York 
interning under Michael Kaye 
Couture. Kaye, an award- 
winning fashion designer, is 
from Edmonton. 

Even now, that New York 
connection remains as 
Jagodzinsky’s work is included 
in a touring exhibit entitled 
“Native Fashion Now,” which 
ends in the Smithsonian 
Museum. Jagodzinsky’s piece 


includes Cree syllables, which 
translated says, “We will 
succeed.” 

“I’m promoting my culture in 
a new modern way,” said 
Jagodzinsky. 

Since 2010, Jagodzinsky has 
been designing his own brand 
of clothing. Luxx, he says, is a 
play on the word luxury and his 
desire is to create “high end 
ready-to-wear with modern 
Native design, like that mix of 
tradition and technology.” 

Jagodzinsky says he is aiming 
for a “lifestyle brand,” similar 
to Giorgio Armani, who 
designs clothes, home fashions, 
and interiors for hotels and 
resorts. 

“I want to take Native culture 
and interpret it in a modern 
way, make it more readily 
available,” said Jagodzinsky. “A 
lot of Native fashion designers 
have a basic pattern. They just 

pop an image on it I like to 

meld the design with the 
artwork, really showcase it I 



like showing off the work, but 
still having a beautiful piece. 
I’m really about that.” 

Jagodzinsky is Cree from the 
Whitefish Lake First Nation. 
While he was born in 
Edmonton and has lived in the 
city for years, he spent his 
middle school years on the 
northern First Nation. 

Tm trying to figure out a lot 
about my culture and I’m using 
my fashion as a tool for that,” 
he said. “In society, our culture 
has always been put to the 
wayside and I just want to show 
the beauty of our culture in 
different aspects. I feel like I’m 
supposed to do that.” 

Jagodzinsky says he is 
inspired both by tradition and 
by modernity. 

He plans to continue his 
work in Edmonton, as well as 
continuing to buy and produce 
locally. His ready-to-wear 
collection is primarily available 
through his studio in 
Edmonton, where many of his 


clients visit him to get their 
pieces custom-fitted. His 
designs can be viewed on his 
website at 

luxxreadytowear. com . 

“As I grow into a larger 
business I want to bring on 
more traditional artisans as full 
time employees, create 
opportunities for them to use 
their passion and talents to 
create beautiful, modern 
products. I aim to develop these 
opportunities both on and off 
reserves - connecting us as a 
community with the rest of the 
world,” wrote Jagodzinsky in 
his application for the 
provincial scholarship. 

The Indigenous Graduate 
Award is intended to encourage 
Indigenous Albertans, who are 
pursuing or who wish to pursue 
graduate studies in Alberta. The 
award selection process is based 
on academic achievement, 
potential and the candidate’s 
involvement in the Aboriginal 
community. 
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Kapown Rehabilitation Centre 

♦ 32 Bed Residential Facility 

♦ 56 Day Program 

♦ Continuous Intake 

♦ Accredited by CAC 


P.O. Box 40 
Grouard, AB 
TOG ICO 
1-888-751-3921 



PUBLIC NOTICE 


FINAL TERMS OF REFERENCE FOR THE TOWN OF CANMORE'S PROPOSED COUGAR 
CREEK DEBRIS FLOOD RETENTION STRUCTURE 
ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT ASSESSMENT 


ALBERTA ENVIRONMENT AND PARKS 

The final Terms of Reference for the Environmental Impact Assessment report for the Town 
of Canmore's proposed Cougar Creek Debris Flood Retention Structure was issued by Alberta 
Environment and Parks on March 21, 2016. The proposed project would be located within the 
M.D. of Bighorn, approximately 2 km northwest of the Trans-Canada Highway, in Township 
24, Range 10, W5M, 

Copies of the Terms of Reference are available from; 

F£tix Camire, EXT, 

Town of Can more Engineering Services 
902 - 7th Avenue 
Canmore, AB T1W3KT 
Phone; 403-678-1512 
Email; fcamire@canmore.ca 

Melanie Daneluk 

Registrar of Environmental Assessment Information 

Alberta Environment and Parks 

2nd Floor, Petroleum Plaza, South Tower 

991 5 -108 Street 

Edmonton, Alberta T5K 2GB 

Phone: 780-427-5828, Toll Free: 310-0000 

Ema il : en v i ronmen ta L as5essment@gov.ab ,ca 

Terms of Reference and more information on the proposed project are also available at: 

Alberta Environment and Parks: 

http://ea alberta, ca (choose Current Projects) 




Government 


Every day, at least one Albertan dies by suicide. 


Need to talk about it? 

1.800.SUICIDE 

7 8 4 2 4 3 3 

24 hours • Confidential 

lor 403 area codes only 



DISTRESS CENTRE 

24 HOUR SUPPORT I COUNSELLING I RESOURCES 



distresscentre.com 


Find every Sweetgrass article 
online: www.ammsa.com 
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Sainte-Marie wins big at the 
Junos 

Buffy Sainte-Marie’s Power 
In the Blood earned her 
Contemporary Roots Album of 
the Year and Aboriginal Album 
of the Year at the Juno Awards 
held in Calgary on Sunday. 
Sainte-Marie kicked off the 
televised broadcast from the 
Scotiabank Saddledome with a 
powerful spoken-word poetry 
version of her song Carry It On 
from her winning album. Armond 
Duck Chief, from the Siksika 
Nation, was also nominated for 
Aboriginal Album of the Year for 
The One. In presenting the 
nominations for the final Juno 
Award of the night, the Album 
of the Year, which went to The 
Weeknd, Calgary Mayor 
Naheed Nenshi welcomed 
everyone to Treaty 7 territory. 

FLERC invests in thermal oil 
project 

A Frog Lake Energy 
Resources Corp. and 
Pengrowth Energy Corporation 
have announced an agreement 
for the sale and leaseback of the 
co-generation facilities at 
Pengrowth’s Lindbergh thermal 
oil project in Cold Lake. Under 
the terms of the agreement, 
FLERC has invested $35 million 
and will own and leaseback the 
co-generation facilities. The 
term of the agreement is for 20 
years and will provide FLERC 
with a long-term return as well 
as the opportunity to directly 
participate in the operation of a 
successful thermal oil project. 
“This agreement is in keeping 
with our goal of delivering long- 
term value for the benefit of the 
Frog Lake First Nation 
community,” said Joe Dion, chief 
executive office of Frog Lake 
Energy Resources Corp., in a 
statement. Derek Evans, 
president and CEO of 
Pengrowth, said the partnership 
reflected “the company’s 
strategy of engaging the 
communities where we 
operate.” 

Investigation under way in 
privacy breach in MEP 

An employee with the 
province’s Maintenance 
Enforcement Program is under 
investigation by both Justice and 
Solicitor department officials 
and the Edmonton Police 
Service after a potential privacy 
breach of client data. Kathleen 
Ganley, justice minister and 
Solicitor General, said clients, 
who may be impacted will be 
contacted by both her 
department and the police as 
the investigation continues. “I 
have also directed my 
department to complete a 
thorough investigation into the 
operating procedures to 
determine how, and to what 
extent, government records may 
have been inappropriately 
accessed — and, importantly, 
what could be done to prevent 
this from happening again,” said 
Ganley, in a statement. The 



Maintenance Enforcement 
Program collects court-ordered 
child support, spousal and 
partner support, and enforces as 
needed. 

Firefighters respond to first 
wildfire of season 

In the mid-afternoon on 
Saturday, a wildfire in the 
Prichuk Hill area near Slave 
Lake was reported by a member 
of the public, who called 310- 
FIRE. The first firefighters on 
scene reported that the wildfire 
had spread from the dead grass 
into the nearby trees. 
Firefighters managed to slow 
the spread and contained the 
burn at 28 hectares. On 
Monday, 16 firefighters and two 
pieces of heavy equipment were 
working on site to extinguish the 
wildfire. The cause of the fire is 
under investigation, said Wildfire 
Information Officer Leah 
Lovequist. Firefighters will be 
continuing controlled burns of 
dry grass in and around many 
communities in the Slave Lake 
Forest Area in order to remove 
the dangerous build-up of dry 
grass that becomes prominent 
around many communities in 
the spring. 

Mountain Cree to develop 
cultural heritage site 

The Mountain Cree is part of 
a consortium that has begun the 
planning process for a $10 
million development of the 
Cultural Heritage Temple 
Mounds site in central Alberta. 

This would preserve, protect 
and develop the 1 ,000-year old 
site, and allow access by the 
public to visit, according to the 
most recent Mountain News 
published by the Mountain Cree. 
The site is an old First Nations 
ceremonial and farming village. 
It has burial mounds, temples 
and temple mounds, a village 
with a main street, ponds and 
farmsteads. 

Census begins in First Nations 

Statistics Canada will begin 
collection for the 2016 Census 


in April for residents in First 
Nations communities. Census 
representatives will visit 
households in First Nations 
communities to complete 
census questionnaires with local 
residents. The census questions 
have been translated into 11 
Aboriginal languages, including 
Cree and Denesuline, allowing 
respondents to read them in 
their own language. Census 
information is vital for planning 
services such as housing, 
employment, education, health 
care and other initiatives related 
to the well-being of residents in 
First Nations communities, said 
Statistics Canada. The 2016 
census will begin in May for 
most of the rest of the country. 

Bissell Centre promotes 
interim CEO 

Interim CEO Gary St. Amand 
has been appointed new chief 
executive officer for Bissell 
Centre in Edmonton. St. Amand 
took over following the 
resignation of Mark Holmgren in 
November 2015. The board of 
governors selected St. Amand 
for the permanent position after 
a national search. As chief 
programs officer of Bissell 
Centre for the past three years, 
St. Amand was integral to the 
growth and strength of the 
organization and its mission to 
empower people to move from 
poverty to prosperity. St. Amand 
is also a member of the City of 
Edmonton’s EndPoverty Task 
Force Implementation 
Committee with a vision to 
eliminate poverty in the city 
within a generation. Bissell 
Centre, which has operated in 
Edmonton’s inner city since 
1910, helps the homeless to find 
homes, supports families by 
offering free childcare, enables 
employment and life skills 
training, provides emergency 
food and clothing, counsels 
those with issues from mental 
health to fetal alcohol spectrum 
challenges, and empowers 
people in the community to lead 
prosperous lives. 

Continued on page 13. 
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Public Notice 
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National Energy Office national 
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Notification of Application to Participate in 
National Energy Board Public Hearing 

Energy East Pipeline Ltd. 

Energy East Project 


The National Energy Board (Board) previously received an application from Energy East Pipeline Ltd. 

{EE PL) for approvals needed to construct and operate the proposed Energy East Project, a 4,500 km crude 
oil pipeline system from receipts points in Alberta and Saskatchewan to delivery points in Quebec and 
New Brunswick, comprised of both new oil pipeline facilities and existing natural gas pipeline facilities 
to be transferred from TransCanada Pipelines Limited to EEPL and converted from gas to oil service 
(Application). EE PL's Application and a description of the Energy East Project are available on the Board's 
website at www.neb-one.gc.ca. 

EEPL filed the 17 December 2015 amendments to reflect the changes to remove the Cacouna marine 
and tank terminal, change the pipeline route and facility locations in Quebec, modify the tank storage 
facility in New Brunswick, and to address the agreement reached with three local distribution companies 
in Eastern Canada. 

The Board is opening a supplemental Application to Participate (ATP) process. The supplemental 
Application to Participate process is meant for those who may be directly affected by the amendments, or 
who may have relevant information or expertise related to the amendments. 

Participation in the Hearing 

If you previously applied to participate, you need not apply again. Your original Application to Participate 
remains valid and will be considered by the Board, 

Those who wish to participate in the hearing for the Energy East Project must apply to participate using 
the ATP form. Persons who apply to participate must dearly describe their interests and how those 
interests relate to the issues on the List of Issues. You must also describe how you are directly affected 
or have relevant information or expertise. The revised List of Issues for Energy East can be found on the 
Board's website. Those Individuals or groups who demonstrate, to the satisfaction of the Board, that 
They are directly affected by the proposed Project will be allowed to participate in the hearing and those 
determined to have relevant information or expertise may be allowed to participate. 


The Board encourages persons to collaborate or form a group with those who share similar interests or 
views or will present similar evidence. Groups should complete one ATP form on behalf of their group, 
identifying the individual(s) who will speak on behalf of the group. 

The online Application to Participate form will be available on the Board's website for a period of 
three weeks, starting 30 March to 20 April 2016. The deadline to submit an Application to 
Participate is noon, 20 April 2016, Mountain Standard Time. All deadlines must be adhered to. 

To access the ATP form, select "Energy East Project" from the Quick Links menu on the left hand side 
of the Board's main page, A link to Apply to Participate will be visible in the centre menu of the Energy 
East Project webpage. 

Process Advisory Team 

The Board's Process Advisory Team will provide general information and a step-by-step overview of the 
supplemental ATP process through tech no logy- based (online) sessions. The ATP forms and the schedule 
for information sessions are available at www.neb-one.gc.ca along with information on the Board's 
hearing process and participant funding. 

If you have process questions or need further assistance accessing the website or the ATP forms, please 
contact the Board's Energy East Process Advisory Team: 

Email: energyeast.processhelp@neb-one.gc.ca 
Telephone: 403-292-4800 
Telephone (toll free): 1-800-899 1 265 
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CBC to broadcast last three 
seasons of Blackstone 

CBC has acquired the 
broadcast rights to air seasons 
three to five of the drama 
Blackstone. CBC previously 
broadcast seasons one and two 
as part of the network’s 2015 
National Aboriginal History 
Month programming. “The 
CBC’s reinvestment in 
Blackstone is a true testament 
to our cast and crew, and to the 
unfiltered and compelling 
storytelling that has become a 
benchmark of the show,” said 
showrunnerand director Ron E. 
Scott. Known for its “ripped 
from the headlines” approach to 
storytelling, the Blackstone 
series is a fictional yet authentic 
drama series that explores the 
raw and real dynamics of family, 
power and politics on a First 
Nation reserve. Blackstone is 
produced by Prairie Dog Film + 
Television. The series currently 
broadcasts in Canada on 
APTN, as well as in the United 
States, New Zealand and 
Australia. Blackstone has been 
nominated for 86 awards, 
including its most recent 
nomination for Best Dramatic 
Series in the 2016 Canadian 
Screen Awards. 


Norquest students receive 
province's inaugural 
Indigenous Careers Awards 

Nine students at NorQuest 
College, in Edmonton, were 
recognized for their hard work 
over the school year with an 
Indigenous Careers Award, 
which includes financial 
assistance of $2,000 per 
semester at a post-secondary 
institution. The funds for the 
award are provided by the 
Alberta government. “I think the 
government was listening to us 
here at NorQuest,” said Joan 
Hertz, vice president of external 
affairs and corporate council. 
”We have had great success 
with our Indigenous students 
and some would benefit from a 
financial award and I think the 
government responded to that 
request.” 

Ambrose Place celebrates 
one year 

Ambrose Place, opened 
last year in downtown 
Edmonton, is the first facility of 
its kind in the province. It 
provides harm reduction 
housing for individuals and 
couples, mostly of Indigenous 
ancestry, with a history of 
homelessness, mental illness, 
substance misuse and multiple 


chronic health conditions/ 
disabilities. The residence, 
operated by Niginan Housing 
Ventures, includes 28 
supportive living spaces 
contracted by Alberta Health 
Services, 14 affordable housing 
units, and community facilities 
available to all residents. 
Providing both supportive 
housing units and affordable 
housing units within the same 
building offers residents the 
opportunity to move from 
supportive housing to an 
independent living situation 
while remaining within their 
existing community. “This 
facility gives its residents a 
stable, supportive environment 
to call home, so that they can 
continue on a road which 
improves all aspects of their 
health,” said Jill Kelland, 
director of young adult and 
cross level services for 
addiction and mental health in 
AHS Edmonton Zone. 

Mayors, councils gather to 
share ending-poverty 
strategy 

Cindy Blackstock, executive 
director of the First Nations 
Child and Family Caring 
Society, is speaking 
Wednesday at the Cities 
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Metis Spring Festival 2016 

Servus Place 

#400 Campbell Rd, St Albert, AB 

Jigging & Fiddling Competitions 
May 21 & 22 @ 1:00 pm 

Talent Show 

Saturday May 21 @ 7:30 pm 
Daily Performers 

Ashimi Stowers, Sagkeeng’s Fnest, MCFS Jiggers 

$3D,,DDD TA7-DUT3 ! 

Registration Cutoff: Noon Saturday, May 21 

Admission: Age 6-12 $7.00 / Age 13 plus $10.00 
Concession / Vendors on Site 

For more Info email: florencemc@metischild.com or call : (780) 452-6100 ext 227 
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Reducing Poverty: When 
Mayors Lead gathering in 
Edmonton. Blackstock is 
addressing ending poverty for 
Indigenous children by enacting 
the calls to action by the Truth 
and Reconciliation 

Commission. The three-day 
event began Tuesday and 
brings mayors and councils 
from across Canada together to 
share their visions, plans and 
work on the ground to reduce 
poverty. Also attending are 
provincial and territorial 
representatives as well as 
sector leaders and 
practitioners. Vibrant 

Communities Canada is the 
lead sponsor of the event. 

Calgary invests in services to 
help families, individuals 

The City of Calgary is 
investing $10.5 million in 
services that offer supports and 
programs to individuals and 
families. The city has opened 
up calls for proposals that fall 
under three categories: crime 
prevention investment plan, 
emergency resiliency fund, and 
family and community support 
services. 

The city partners with local 
non-profit organizations to 
deliver social, recreational, arts 
and sports programs which 
contribute to the overall quality 
of life for Calgarians. “Investing 
in our communities is 


essential,” said Katie Black, 
Calgary Neighbourhoods 
director. “We know that thriving 
people make thriving 
communities, and thriving 
communities make Calgary a 
great place to live.” Applications 
for all three funding streams will 
be accepted until May 5. 

Inuit Edmontonmiut talk about 
upcoming MMIW 

Inuit Edmontonmiut, a new 
group representing Inuit in 
Edmonton, hosted a gathering 
on April 2 on behalf of 
Tungasuvvingat Inuit to give 
input into the upcoming national 
inquiry on murdered and 
missing Indigenous women. 
Norma Dunning, vice president 
of the Edmonton group, says 
members welcomed the 
opportunity to provide input as 
urban Inuit are often left out. “I 
don’t think it’s an intentional 
oversight, it’s just based on 
dominantAboriginal population,” 
she said. “But there was that 
gap, so we’re able to fill it by 
hosting (the event) here in 
Edmonton.” Among other 
concerns noted by participants 
was the challenges southern 
Inuit face when a loved one 
goes missing or is murdered as 
the cost of a flight home for a 
funeral is often prohibitive, and 
the difficulty of communication 
among family members. 

Compiled by Shari Narine 


PUBLIC NOTICE 


C*f9 MEG ENERGY 

PROPOSED TERMS OF REFERENCE 
FOR ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACT ASSESSMENT 

MEG Energy Corp. (MEG) is seeking regulatory approval for the proposed May River 
Project (the Project). MEG is a publicly traded company based in Calgary, Alberta, 
focused on sustainable in situ oil sands development and production in the southern 
Athabasca oil sands region of Alberta MEG is proposing to develop the Project 
within portions of Townships 74-79, Range 10-14 W4M, 100 kilometres south of Fort 
McMurray within Lac La Bidhe County, 

The Project will use Steam Assisted Gravity Drainage (SAGD) technology for 
extraction of bitumen from the McMurray Formation and will include three phases 
of development with planned capacities of approximately 41,000 barrels per day 
(bpd) at Phases 1 and 2 and 82,000 bpd at Phase 3, for a total planned capacity of 
approximately 164,000 bpd. Three central processing facilities (CPF) are planned for 
the proposed May River project, including SAGD production pads, interconnecting 
pipelines and additional infrastructure. The main components of the CPFs Include 
steam generation, natural gas-fired cogeneration, water treatment and recycling, 
bitumen treatment, and sulphur recovery. 

The director responsible for environmental assessment has directed that an 
environmental impact assessment report be prepared for the May River Project. 
MEG has prepared a proposed terms of reference for this environmental impact 
assessment and through this public notice invites the public to review this document. 
Any comments filed concerning the proposed terms of reference will be accessible 
to the public. 

The proposed terms of reference and associated project information can be viewed 
at the following locations: 

* MEG's website: www.megenergy.com 

* Alberta Environment and Parks, Register of Environmental Assessment, 2nd Floor, 
Petroleum Piaza, South Tower, 991 5-108 Street, Edmonton, Alberta, Attn: Melanie 
Daneluk; ea.alberta.ca, [choose Current Projects) 


For further information on 
the project or copies of the 
proposed terms of reference 
and associated project 
information please contact: 

Sachin Shard waj 
Regulatory Team Lead 
MEG Energy Corp. 

1 1th Floor, 520 - 3 Ave SW 
Calgary, ABT2P0R3 
Tel: 403 770-0446 
Fax: 403 264-1711 
E-mail: info@megenergy.com 


Individuals wishing to provide 
written comments on the 
proposed terms of reference 
must submit them by 
May 12, 2016 to: 

Director, Environmental Assessment, 
Authorizations Branch 
Alberta Energy Regulator 
Suite 1000, 250 - 5th Street SW, 

Calgary, ABT2P0R4 

E-ma il : A E R En vi ron men tel .Assess me nt@e er.ca 
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Play hard, go home healthy; non-contact key to 
tourney's success 



Windspeoker Contributor 


NORTH BATTLEFORD, 
Sask. 

Organizers of an Aboriginal 
men’s hockey tournament in 
Saskatchewan believe they have 
found the secret to success — 
non-contact hockey. 

The 16 th annual Lawrence 
Weenie Cup wrapped up this 
March 27 in North Battleford, 
Sask. Twelve teams from across 
Saskatchewan took part in the 
men’s recreational category. And 
six other squads participated in 
the Masters division, which was 
restricted to those 40 and over. 

Milton Tootoosis started this 
tournament after his father 
Lawrence Weenie died. Weenie, 
a former chief of the 
Poundmaker Cree Nation, was 
also a huge sports supporter. 

He earned the nickname The 
Voice of Native Sports as he 
served as the public address 
announcer for three decades at 
various hockey, basketball, 
fastball and rodeo events. 

“He would sit up in the box 
and announce game after game 
at tournament after 
tournament,” Tootoosis said of 
his late father. One of Weenie’s 
favourite events to cover was the 
All Native Hockey 
Tournament, organized by the 
Battleford’s Indian Metis 
Friendship Centre. 

As for the Lawrence Weenie 
Cup, Tootoosis started it not 
only in his father’s memory but 
also to provide a place for older 
Aboriginal players to compete 


in a tournament. The inaugural 
event, for recreational players 
ages 35 and over, attracted eight 
teams. 

The tournament continues to 
grow. In 2015 there were eight 
entrants in the recreational 
division and that number 
increased by four this year. 

“Recreational hockey seems to 
be taking off within the 
Indigenous hockey circle,” 
Tootoosis said. “It’s hard to find 
a full-contact tournament now 
because of the liability issues.” 

The players themselves seem 
to enjoy the non-contact aspect 
of events, such as the Lawrence 
Weenie Cup. 

“I think the players do like the 
fact there is less risk of them 
getting hurt in a hockey game,” 
he said. 

“And a lot of the older guys 
don’t have any aspirations now 
of making it to the pros. They 
can just go out there and play 
for their communities and have 
some fun. And then they have 
to go to work on Monday 
mornings.” 

Aboriginal men’s tournaments 
do attract some players who are 
currently toiling at competitive 
Junior levels. And some pros do 
show up as well to take part. 

“Their coaches are not very 
happy they are out playing in 
full contact tournaments,” said 
Tootoosis, a 55-year-old goalie 
who suited up for Team Bas in 
the Masters division. 

Though nothing has been 
agreed upon yet, Tootoosis said 
the Lawrence Weenie Cup, 
which has been successful as a 
non-contact event, might make 


Champions - Red Pheasant Rebels (Sr. Reserve Rec. Division) 

By Sam Laskaris 


Champions - Mixed Blood (Masters Division) 


a change down the line. 

“We’ve never had the contact, 
but we certainly are entertaining 
it,” he said. “I do think there are 
a lot of fans out there who do 
wish we had a contact division. 
They would like to see players 
do a clean bodycheck and the 
odd good scrap or two. I’m not 
advocating it, but this is what 
the fans are telling us they would 
like to see.” 

As for this year’s event, the 
Red Pheasant Rebels took top 
honours in the recreational 
division. They defeated the 
Canoe Lake Young Guns 6-3 in 
the championship match. 

The event featured a double- 
knockout format, meaning 
teams had to lose twice before 


being eliminated. 

Because of an early loss at the 
tourney, the Young Guns ended 
up playing five other matches 
before reaching the final. The 
Rebels, who did not lose a game, 
only had to play three contests 
in the whole event. 

“The Canoe Lake team was 
exhausted by the time they got 
to the finals,” Tootoosis said. 
The Young Guns’ roster 
included Craig McCallum, a 
former Western Hockey League 
player who had stints with the 
Edmonton Oil Kings and 
Prince Albert Raiders. 

McCallum, who then played 
five years with the University of 
Saskatchewan Huskies, spent 
part of the 2015-16 campaign 


with the Edinburgh Capitals, a 
pro Scottish squad in the UK- 
based Elite Ice Hockey League. 

Meanwhile, the Rebels’ roster 
included former pro player 
Trent Campbell. The now 33- 
year-old had played for five 
different squads in the minor 
pro American Hockey League 
and East Coast Hockey League, 
as well as one team in France’s 
pro circuit. 

After leading the Rebels to the 
championship at the Lawrence 
Weenie Cup, Campbell was 
selected as the MVP in the 
recreational category. 

A club dubbed the Mixed 
Bloods, which featured players 
from across Saskatchewan, won 
the Masters division. 
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Public Notice 


SASKATCHEWAN 




National Energy 
Board 



Office national 
de I’energie 


Notification of Application to Participate in 
National Energy Board Public Hearing 

Energy East Pipeline Ltd. 

Energy East Project 


The National Energy Board (Board) previously received an application from Energy East Pipeline Ltd, 

(EE PL) for approvals needed to construct and operate the proposed Energy East Project, a 4,500 km crude 
oil pipeline system from receipts points in Alberta and Saskatchewan to delivery points in Quebec and 
New Brunswick, comprised of both new oil pipeline facilities and existing natural gas pipeline facilities 
to be transferred from TransCanada Pipelines Limited to EEPL and converted from gas to oil service 
(Application). EE PL's Application and a description of the Energy East Project are available on the Board's 
website at wwwmeb-one.gc.ca 

EEPL filed the 1 7 December 201 5 amendments to reflect the changes to remove the Cacouna marine 
and tank terminal change the pipeline route and facility locations in Quebec, modify the tank storage 
facility in New Brunswick, and to address the agreement reached with three local distribution companies 
in Eastern Canada. 

The Board is opening a supplemental Application to Participate (ATP) process. The supplemental 
Application to Participate process is meant for those who may be directly affected by the amendments, or 
who may have relevant information or expertise related to the amendments. 

Participation in the Hearing 

If you previously applied to participate, you need not apply again. Your original Application to Participate 
remains valid and will be considered by the Board, 

Those who wish to participate in the hearing for the Energy East Project must apply to participate using 
the ATP form. Persons who apply to participate must clearly describe their interests and how those 
interests relate to the issues on the List of Issues. You must also describe how you are directly affected 
or have relevant information or expertise. The revised List of Issues for Energy East can be found on the 
Board's website. Those Individuals or groups who demonstrate, to the satisfaction of the Board, that 
they are directly affected by the proposed Project will be allowed to participate in the hearing and those 
determined to have relevant information or expertise may be allowed to participate. 


The Board encourages persons to collaborate or form a group with those who share similar interests or 
views or will present similar evidence. Groups should complete one ATP form on behalf of their group, 
identifying the individual^) who will speak on behalf of the group. 

The online Application to Participate form will be available on the Board's website for a period of 
three weeks, starting 30 March to 20 April 2016. The deadline to submit an Application to 
Participate is noon, 20 April 2016, Mountain Standard Time. All deadlines must be adhered to. 

To access the ATP form, select "Energy East Project" from the Quick Links menu on the left hand side 
of the Board's main page, A link to Apply to Participate will be visible in the centre menu of the Energy 
East Project webpage. 

Process Advisory Team 

The Board's Process Advisory Team will provide general information and a step-by-step overview of the 
supplemental ATP process through technology-based (online) sessions. The ATP forms and the schedule 
for information sessions are available at www.neb-one.gc.ca along with information on the Board's 
hearing process and participant funding. 

If you have process questions or need further assistance accessing the website or the ATP forms, please 
contact the Board's Energy East Process Advisory Team: 

Email: energyeast.processhelp@neb-one.gc.ca 
Telephone: 403-292-4800 
Telephone (toll free): 1 -800-899- 1 265 
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Ontario Birchbark: Special Section providing news from Ontario 


Metis Nation of Ontario is ready for a woman 
president, says Froh 



Margaret Froh 


The Metis Nation of Ontario ... 
we get things done. We make the best 
use of the resources we have. We’ve 
got committed, enthusiastic people. 

Margaret Froh 


By Shari Narine 

Windspeaker Contributor 


BARRIE, Ont. 

Margaret Froh is confident 
that the Metis Nation of Ontario 
is ready to be led by a woman. 
Froh announced on March 21 
her intention to seek the position 
of president. She says she was 
encouraged to run by retiring 
MNO President Gary Lipinski, 
who has also endorsed her 
candidacy. 

Froh presently serves as both 
in-house legal counsel and 
associate chief operating officer 
to the MNO, as well as teaches 
Indigenous governance at the 
Banff Centre in Alberta. She says 
she’s is ready to take the next step. 

“I’ve been doing this work for 
so long. . . I’m out there and I’m 
teaching it and I’m practising it 
and I see the opportunity here 
to bring those skills home to my 
nation, which is the whole reason 
I went to law school in the first 
place,” she said. 

Froh said this is an exciting 
time to be at the helm of the 
MNO. 

“We’re really engaged at so 
many different levels,” she said, 
pointing to promising 
developing relationships with 
both the federal and provincial 
governments. 

“For the first time in an 
extremely long time, we have a 
federal government that is 
actually talking about 
committing itself ... to 
establishing a nation-to-nation 
relation with the Metis nation 
and that has never happened 


before,” she said. 

Froh points to an upcoming 
special ministerial report that is 
expected to see movement 
towards a reconciliation process 
for Section 35 for the Metis, 
addressing Metis rights, specific 
claims and comprehensive 
claims. 

“We’re very hopeful there’s 
going to be a strong report 
coming up soon that’s going to 
set a bit of a path for the federal 
government to move forward on 
that process,” she said. 

MNO also has a strong 
relationship with the provincial 
government. In December, all 
provincial parties put aside 


partisanship to support the Metis 
Nation of Ontario Secretariat 
Act. 

“I was part of the work to 
outline our concerns to Ontario 
and guide in Ontario developing 
that legislation and I was part of 
the work to try and bring it home 
and ultimately see the legislature 
pass it,” said Froh. 

“These are some of the once 
in a lifetime opportunities and 
it’s really critical that we’re ready 
for them and that we have the 
right people in the right places 
to do this kind of work,” she said. 

Froh said her top priorities will 
be advancing Metis rights and 
land claims, as well as building 


community capacity for self- 
government. 

Promoting and celebrating 
Metis culture, history and 
language is another priority 

“Not only does this create a 
real sense of pride in our 
communities, but it also tells the 
world, and our neighbours, and 
the government that we were 
here historically and we 
contributed as a founding 
partner in this country and we’re 
still here and we’re still 
celebrating,” she said. 

Engaging young people is 
another priority set by Froh, who 
wants to create mentoring 
programs that allow Elders to 
work with youth. 

“I want to be encouraging 
(young people) to step forward 
and get involved in our 
government system even more 
than they are now,” she said “I 
really want to ensure they feel 
that they have a real voice in the 
Metis Nation of Ontario.” 

Froh singles out the young 
women, who have potential to be 
leaders. She says she wants to set 
an example for them, the same 
way Audrey Poitras, president of 


the Metis Nation of Alberta, has 
been an inspiration for her. 
Poitras is the only woman leading 
a Metis government. 

“Audrey is a very strong leader, 
I have a huge amount of respect 
for her,” said Froh, adding that 
Poitras has a high national profile 
as well. 

Froh also has a huge amount 
of respect for Lipinski and the 
MNO president before him, 
Tony Belcourt. 

“The Metis Nation of Ontario 
... we get things done. We make 
the best use of the resources we 
have. We’ve got committed, 
enthusiastic people. We have a 
really strong vision set out in our 
Metis Nation of Ontario 
statement of prime purpose, 
which is ultimately what guides 
me in everything that I’m doing,” 
said Froh. “We’ve got a really 
bright future ahead of us.” 

Froh is joined by declared 
candidates Tobias Clarke and 
Hank Rowlinson in the race for 
president. Nomination deadline 
is April 1 . 

The province-wide election 
takes place May 2. Results will 
be announced May 12. 


Let us know about your 
upcoming community event! 

Shane with us and we'll shane it 
with our readers around 
Canada and the USA - for free! 


Email: market@ammsa.com 






Notice of Class Action in Ontario 
known as the “Sixties Scoop” Claim 


ARE YOU AN INDIAN CHILD TAKEN FROM YOUR HOME ON A RESERVE IN 
ONTARIO BETWEEN DECEMBER 1 , 1 965 AND DECEMBER 31,1 984, PLACED IN 
THE CARE OF NON-ABORIGINAL FOSTER OR ADOPTIVE PARENTS AND NOT 
RAISED IN ACCORDANCE WITH YOUR ABORIGINAL CUSTOMS, TRADITIONS 

AND PRACTICES? 


If So, Please Read This Notice Carefully. A Class Action Lawsuit May Affect Your Rights. 

You could be affected by a class action lawsuit between Marcia Brown as representative plaintiff on behalf of 
the Class, and the Government of Canada represented by The Attorney General of Canada. A Court has 
approved the lawsuit as a class action on behalf of those who fit the criteria above. The Honourable Justice 
Belobaba, of the Ontario Superior Court of Justice, is currently overseeing this case. The case is known as 
Marcia Brown v. The Attorney General of Canada, Court File No. CV-09-372025-00CP. 

The Class represented by the plaintiff consists of “Indian children who were taken from their homes on 
reserves in Ontario between December 1, 1965 and December 31, 1984, and were placed in the care of non- 
Aboriginal foster or adoptive parents who did not raise the children in accordance with the Aboriginal person’s 
customs, traditions and practices.” The claim alleges that Canada has breached a fiduciary duty it owed to 
the members of the proposed Class, and breached a duty of care in negligence. Canada denies these claims 
and denies the allegations and defends all of the claims. 

The Court has not decided whether Canada did anything wrong, and the case is currently scheduled to go to 
trial. The lawyers for the plaintiff will have to prove the claims in Court. The Plaintiff is asking for money or 
other benefits for the Class. She is also asking for attorneys’ costs, plus interest. 

There is no money available now and no guarantee there will be. However, if you fit the definition for the 
class, your rights are affected, and you have a choice to make now. 


YOUR OPTIONS AT THIS STAGE 

Do Nothing 

Stay in this lawsuit. Await the outcome. Share in possible money and benefits. Give up 
certain rights. 

Class members are automatically included in the class action and need not do anything. By 
doing nothing, you keep the possibility of getting money or other benefits that may come from 
a trial or settlement. But, you give up any rights to sue Canada on your own about the same 
legal claims in this lawsuit. You will also be bound by the judgment in this class action, 
whether good or bad. 

Remove Yourself (Opt 
Out) 

Get out of this lawsuit. Get no money or benefits from it. May be able to keep certain 
rights. 

If you ask to be removed (opt out) and money or benefits are later awarded, you won’t share in 
that money or benefits. But you may be eligible to sue Canada on your own about the same 
legal claims in this lawsuit. You cannot change your mind later and opt back into the class 
action. To be removed, vou must act bv April 22, 2016. 


You can get more information about this case and opting out by contacting: 

Attention: Natalia Graham 

Wilson Christen LLP (lawyers for the plaintiff and the class) 

1 37 Church Street 
Toronto, Ontario MSB 1 Y4 
1.866.360.5952 

thesixtiesscoopclaim@gmail.coni 

www.thesixtiesscoopclaim.com 


Twitter: @0ntario60s$coop 


Any questions about this Notice should not be directed to the Court as its administrative structure is not designed to address 
this type of inquiry. 
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Public Notice 




National Energy 
Board 



Office national 
de I’energie 


Notification of Application to Participate in 
National Energy Board Public Hearing 

Energy East Pipeline Ltd. 

Energy East Project 


The National Energy Board (Board) previously received an application from Energy East Pipeline Ltd, 

(EE PL) for approvals needed to construct and operate the proposed Energy East Project, a 4,500 km crude 
oil pipeline system from receipts points in Alberta and Saskatchewan to delivery points in Quebec and 
New Brunswick, comprised of both new oil pipeline facilities and existing natural gas pipeline facilities 
to be transferred from TransCanada Pipelines Limited to EEPL and converted from gas to oil service 
(Application). EE PL's Application and a description of the Energy East Project are available on the Board's 
website at www.neb-one.gc.ca. 

EEPL filed the 17 December 2015 amendments to reflect the changes to remove the Cacouna marine 
and tank terminal, change the pipeline route and facility locations in Quebec, modify the tank storage 
facility in New Brunswick, and to address the agreement reached with three local distribution companies 
in Eastern Canada, 

The Board is opening a supplemental Application to Participate (ATP) process. The supplemental 
Application to Participate process is meant for those who may be directly affected by the amendments, or 
who may have relevant information or expertise related to the amendments. 

Participation in the Hearing 

If you previously applied to participate, you need not apply again. Your original Application to Participate 
remains valid and will be considered by the Board, 

Those who wish to participate in the hearing for the Energy East Project must apply to participate using 
the ATP form. Persons who apply to participate must clearly describe their interests and how those 
interests relate to the issues on the List of Issues. You must also describe how you are directly affected 
or have relevant information or expertise. The revised List of Issues for Energy East can be found on the 
Board's website. Those Individuals or groups who demonstrate, to the satisfaction of the Board, that 
they are directly affected by the proposed Project will be allowed to participate in the hearing and those 
determined to have relevant information or expertise may be allowed to participate. 


The Board encourages persons to collaborate or form a group with those who share similar interests or 
views or will present similar evidence. Groups should complete one ATP form on behalf of their group, 
identifying the individual^) who will speak on behalf of the group. 

The online Application to Participate form will be available on the Board's website for a period of 
three weeks, starting 30 March to 20 April 2016. The deadline to submit an Application to 
Participate is noon, 20 April 2016, Mountain Standard Time. All deadlines must be adhered to. 

To access the ATP form, select "Energy East Project" from the Quick Links menu on the left hand side 
of the Board's main page, A link to Apply to Participate will be visible in the centre menu of the Energy 
East Project webpage. 

Process Advisory Team 

The Board's Process Advisory Team will provide general information and a step-by-step overview of the 
supplemental ATP process through tech no logy- based (online) sessions. The ATP forms and the schedule 
for information sessions are available at www.neb-one.gc.ca along with information on the Board's 
hearing process and participant funding. 

If you have process questions or need further assistance accessing the website or the ATP forms, please 
contact the Board's Energy East Process Advisory Team: 

Email: energyeast.processhelp@neb-one.gc.ca 
Telephone: 403-292-4800 
Telephone (toll free): 1 -800-899- 1 265 
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Yolanda Bonnell walks the cracks of society 



PHOTO: JOSEPH MICHAEL PHOTOGRAPHY 

The Crackwalker features Yolanda Bonnell and Stephen JofFe 


By Nigel Irwin 

Windspeaker Contributor 


TORONTO 

It is disheartening that plays 
such as Judith Thompsons The 
Crackwalker, which premiered 
36 years ago, are still deeply 
relevant today. Because of some 
darkness within us, the dreadful 
experiences of physical and 
substance abuse, internalized 
racism and infanticide that The 
Crackwalker explores are 
realities that remain with us. 

Factory Theatre is in its Naked 
Season, with six “Canadian 
Classics Re-imagined.” The 
Crackwalker, a dark, loosely- 
based account of Thompson’s 
work as a social worker at Adult 
Protective Services in Kingston, 
Ont., is one of the six. It opens 
at the Factory Theatre March 24 


and runs to April 10. 

Factory’s approach to the play 
is to strip the production down 
to its barest bones, relying on 
plain costumes and minimal set 
and lighting to allow theatre- 
goers to focus only on 
Thompson’s words and the 
grave images she provides to us. 

The playwright herself is 
directing the show for the first 
time. Appearing as the main 
protagonist Theresa, a mentally- 
challenged Indigenous 
prostitute, is Ojibwe actress 
Yolanda Bonnell, who doesn’t 
take lightly the complicated role 
she’s been given to play. 

“It is tough stuff, but it’s about 
getting your head in that space, 
trusting the words, trusting your 
scene partner and knowing that 
we’re all there to take care of 
each other,” says the Humber 
College grad Bonnell. “We have 


a good shake off ritual, because 
it can get inside of you. You’re 
putting your body through 
these emotions.” 

The play follows the struggles 
of Theresa and her 
dysfunctional boyfriend Alan as 
they seek security and love with 
disastrous results. The play 
explores what life has to offer 
the meek and marginalized. 

“Judith has this great analogy 
of how the lower class is trying 
so hard to grow and people keep 
stepping on the cracks with the 
boots of society and squishing 
them down. That’s where they 
like to keep the lower class 
people so there is no uprising. I 
think we have to be aware and 
stay woke, and know what’s 
happening in our society.” 

Bonnell says that despite the 
challenges Theresa still finds 
ways to rise above it. 


“I have felt the sting of 
internalized racism. When I got 
older I realized these things that 
people were telling me my 
whole life were not true at all. 
It’s so easy to buy into it. They 
say you don’t know you’re poor 
unless someone tells you you’re 
poor. My favorite thing about 
Theresa is her heart. She doesn’t 
see her obstacles as obstacles. 
Nothing really bothers her to 
the point where she would stop 
being who she is. That’s really a 
lovely outlook.” 

This play was first premiered 
in 1980 at Theater Passe 
Muraille and was received with 
mixed reviews. Bonnell is 
prepared for a similar response. 

“Every time I’ve performed, 
the audience surprises me in 
some way. Whether they laugh 
at places which I didn’t think 
were particularly funny. They 


may cry in places that you don’t 
think are sad. Everybody’s 
journey through that is 
different.” 

(The Crackwalker) poses a lot 
of questions. “Where does the 
healing begin? When do we start 
moving forward? ... I think, 
before we can open that up, 
people still need voices.” 

She said the Factory Theater 
platform is one in which many 
people will leave the 
performance with similar 
questions of their own. Though 
the play may not be for the faint 
of heart, there is a legitimate 
responsibility to hear these 
stories. 

“There is hope in this play,” 
said Bonnell. “It’s just some 
people will see it and some 
people won’t. It depends on 
what side of the wake you’re 
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Diabetes clinic, physician make difference on 
Enoch Cree Nation 



PHOTO: SUPPLIED 

Joanne McDonald with her family: husband David and three children all have diabetes. She says a new clinic operating on the Enoch Cree Nation has made 
a difference. 


By Shari Narine 

Windspeoker Contributor 


ENOCH CREE NATION 

Joanne McDonald knows 
both personally and 
professionally the impact 
diabetes can have on a persons 
life. 

McDonald is a member of the 
Enoch Cree Nation and serves 
as community health 
representative at the local health 
centre. She’s also the mother of 
three children with type 2 
diabetes and married to a 
diabetic. 

There’s a lot of shame that 
comes along with being diabetic, 
she says. 

People, not wanting to 
advertise their condition, eat and 
drink and behave as if they have 
no health concerns. 

“We tell people not to be 
ashamed of having diabetes. It’s 
there and unfortunately we have 
a lot in the Aboriginal 
community. It goes back 
generations,” said McDonald, 
who points to her husband’s 
family. David lost his father 
recently, as well as many of his 
aunts and uncles, to diabetes or 
complications due to diabetes. 


“(At the health centre) we’re very 
open with (people) and talk 
about it and let them know 
they’re not alone.” 

McDonald is finding that that 
message is starting to hit home - 
along with the message that is 
being delivered by physician Dr. 
Jeff Winterstein. 

“It’s his whole approach in 
general. He doesn’t beat around 
the bush,” said McDonald. “He 
tells people, ‘You control the 
disease, so don’t let the disease 
control you.’” 

McDonald says knowing that 
diabetes ran high on the Enoch 
Cree Nation and that family 
physicians were not equipped to 
fully deal with the disease, 
Winterstein, a diabetic specialist 
was approached. Winterstein 
began making the trip to the 
Enoch Cree Nation from 
Edmonton two years ago. He 
holds a monthly clinic on the 
First Nation, where he meets 
with approximately 25 patients 
each visit, some getting 
treatment for diabetes for the 
first time, others having 
difficulty with controlling their 
diabetes. 

McDonald says Winterstein 
has a good rapport with the 
clients and also works well with 


the family physicians. 

Winterstein says his first 
clinics consisted of 1 0 scheduled 
appointments and only three 

patients coming out. Now, he 
regularly has 20 scheduled 
patients and a handful more 
dropping in. 

That’s one way he rates the 
success of his clinics. He also 
looks at the above and below the 
knee amputations. Two years 
ago, he says, the amputations, 
caused by untreated diabetes, 
were unusually high for the 
population size. There have been 
no surgeries since the clinic 
opened. 

Diabetic comas, blood sugar 
levels and trips to the hospital 
have all decreased since the clinic 
started operating. 

Along with his tell-it-as-it-is 
attitude, Winterstein also 
attributes trust and 
commitment to the successful 
fight against diabetes on the 
Enoch Cree Nation. 

First Nations populations, he 
says, have difficulty trusting the 
medical system. 

“A lot of times, it’s just sitting 
and listening,” said Winterstein. 
“I don’t guarantee we’re going to 
get you better, but I do guarantee 
I will be here for problems that 


arise from it.” 

Winterstein also attributes the 
success of the clinic to diabetes 
coordinator Sue McGillis, who 
worked extra hard when the 
clinic was established to put a 
system in place and follow up on 
lab tests and ultrasound results. 
He also commends the local 
pharmaceutical representative 
Lise Watts, who provides food for 
the monthly clinic. 

McDonald looks at her own 
family when she talks about 
changes that need to be made in 
lifestyle. Her daughters 
Merranda (32) and Natasha (30) 
are diabetic, with Natasha 
diagnosed with pancreatitis at 1 5 
years of age. Son Zachery, 23, 
was diagnosed with diabetes at 
12 or 13 years of age and had a 
hard time in junior high school 
with the disease. Husband David 
was diagnosed in his mid-20s 
and was in “complete denial” 
until he had a heart attack at 38 
years of age. When her family 
gets together now for meals they 
drink water instead of diet pop, 
and “do random blood sugar tests 
to see where everybody is at.” 

Professionally, McDonald 
works with prevention, 
promotion and teaching of 
healthy lifestyles. She also teaches 


prenatal and environmental 
health. 

Diet, exercise, cutting back on 
smoking, and medication are all 
integral in combatting diabetes, 
which Winterstein says “shows 
everywhere. It’s a multi-systemic 
disease.” 

Winterstein says he is hoping 
to have a dietitian at the clinic in 
May. McDonald says the health 
centre is also working to get a 
counsellor as uncontrolled 
diabetes often leads to 
depression. 

While Enoch Cree Nation is 
the only First Nation that 
Winterstein physically visits, he 
runs a diabetes telehealth service 
in High Level and is working to 
establish a telehealth service in 
Slave Lake. 

“Other communities have 
heard about the relative success 
we’ve had and are going to try 
and emulate that,” Winterstein 
said. 

Winterstein refers to Enoch 
Cree Nation as the “perfect 
storm:” supportive infrastructure 
and a community approach that 
breeds trust and commitment. 
He is hopeful those attitudes will 
exist on other First Nations, 
which will lead to success in 
treating diabetes. 
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River journey to build relationships and 
reconnect Nations 
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Pulling Together journey about building relationships , and gaining a better understanding of the traditions and culture of First Nations people. 
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Pulling Together journey 


By Dale Cory 

Windspeaker Contributor 

Pulling Together is about 
connecting with the land and 
the water. Its about building 
relationships, and gaining a 
better understanding of the 
traditions and culture of First 
Nations people. 

Preparations are well 
underway for the 2016 Pulling 
Together Canoe Journey. The 
theme of this years journey is 
“Back to the Future”, most 
fitting considering one of the 
goals this year is to reconnect the 
Lilwat, In-SHUCK-Ch and 
Xaxtsa communities through 
their traditional canoe culture. 
This journey offers the chance 
to recognize the communities’ 
rich and important history 

Close your eyes for a second 
and picture a long line of canoes, 
decorated in traditional colours, 
all paddling down the river with 
mountains towering overhead 
on either side. Every turn in the 
river offers something new and 
unique to observe and 
understand. Elders will point 
out the history of some of the 
traditional areas, from T’sek Hot 
Springs, to Skookumchuk, to 
Port Douglas. 

The annual canoe journey 
brings together First Nations 
and public service agencies, with 
canoes traveling on traditional 
waterways. The hundreds of 
paddlers, crew and ground 
support will demonstrate unity 
respect and relationship 
building. 

The leadership, friendship 
and cultural pride witnessed at 
past journeys inspired In- 
SHUCK-Ch Nation to 
coordinate with five Nations to 
host the 2016 event. 

The journey will start with a 
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send-off in Mount Currie July 
2 and end with celebrations in 
Mission, touching the 
traditional territories of the 
Lil’wat, Samahquam, Skatin, 
Xaxtsa, and Sts’ailes, traveling 
along Lillooet and Harrison 
Lakes to the Fraser River. 

It will follow the original 
Harrison-Lillooet Gold Rush 
Trail, with stops in each of the 
host communities along the way 
and at historic Port Douglas. 
Closing festivities on July 1 1 will 
be at the site of the former St. 
Mary’s Indian Residential 
School. 

“In traditional times our 
ancestors and the earliest visitors 
traveled our territories over land 
and on the water. We were closer 
then,” said Kerry Lumsden, 
cultural coordinator with In- 
SHUCK-Ch Nation, and chair 


of the Pulling Together Canoe 
Society 

“Ironically today’s technology 
of instant communication and 
faster travel makes us less 
personal. And so, we need to go 
back. Back to the future.” 

This popular event filled up 
quickly 

“This year there was a limit of 
20 canoes and the deadline to 
register was Feb. 29, “explained 
Lumsden. “On Feb. 29, we met 
the 20 canoe limit.” 

The journey has a $500 fee for 
each canoe family registration, 
and $200 per individual 
registration. All participants, 
pullers and ground crew will be 
fed and cared for during the 
canoe journey 

So, how did the Pulling 
Together Journey begin? Credit 
now-retired RCMP Staff 



Sergeant Ed Hill, a participant 
and organizer of the well-known 
Vision Quest Journey of 1997 
that took place down the West 
Coast of British Columbia, 
visiting the many First Nations 
communities. 

Hill knew the benefit of police 
officers working with First 
Nation and began to plan 
another canoe journey for the 
year 200 1 down the Fraser River. 
The focus of the journey was to 
improve police relations with the 
First Nation communities. 

That vision has led to the 
current journey, which will 
bring together stakeholders and 
partners committed to a 
common vision of renewed 
relationships. Elders, youth, 
communities and neighboring 
municipalities will be drawn 
together. 


“We will be updating 
everyone with a newsletter by 
the end of next month,” 
summarized Lumsden. “It will 
be posted on 

www.pullingtogether.ca and on 
our Facebook page “Pulling 
Together Canoe Journey 2016.” 
During the journey those back 
home can follow canoes down 
the river through that Facebook 
page. 

Inquiries may be directed to 
the Pulling Together e-mail: 
ptcanoesociety@gmail.com, or 
by calling planning chair Kerry 
Lumsden at 604-820-6873. 

The Pulling Together Canoe 
Society is accepting volunteers 
for the Pulling Together Canoe 
Journey Volunteer coordinator 
is Jolene Andrew and she can be 
reached at 

jolenereandrew@gmail.com. 
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Go speak English to the Queen; this house is for Cree 



Preston Pine is at home-at work in an Anishinaabe Wiigwaam (Anishinaabe Language Immersion House) in Serpent River Ont. 
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By Andrea Smith 

Windspeoker Contributor 


EDMONTON 

In response to the growing 
crisis of dwindling Indigenous 
languages, members of an art 
group with a social action agenda 
have come up with an 
interesting — though 
intensified — way to create new 
Indigenous speakers. 

Members of the Onaman 
Collective — Erin Konsmo, 
Christi Belcourt, and Isaac 
Murdoch — have launched 
“Language Immersion House” 
projects across Canada. The 
original three were held in 
Ontario, while a fourth, the 
Nehiyawewin Cree Language 
House, is coming up April 8 to 
April 10 in Edmonton. 

“We’re still doing active 
recruitment right now... Were 
looking for first Nations, MEtis 
and Inuit, and we re prioritizing 
young people. But they need to 
have a commitment to learning 
the language, so the language 
stays over the long term,” said 
Konsmo. 


“We’re creating that 
community of people who want 
to support each other in 
learning. . . and we’re looking to 
create more fluent speakers and 
language teachers for the future,” 
she said. 

The previous three Languages 
Houses were held in Ontario, and 
called the Anishinaabemowin 
Wiigwaams. Anishinaabe is the 
language of some First Nations 
there. 

Despite a change in the 
Indigenous language being taught 
in the house, the formula for all 
four is the same, involving one 
very key ingredient for success. 

“The phrase we’ve been using 
is Anishinaabemowin Eta.’ It 
means Anishinaabe only.’ If 
someone speaks English, we send 
them to a corner, or send them 
to a picture of the Queen, and say 
£ Go speak English to the 
Queen,”’ said Konsmo, adding 
that while it can be frustrating, 
participants are not even allowed 
to venture outside to a store for 
food. 

“It’s difficult... It’s super 
difficult to not just break down 
and say C I don’t understand.’ If 


you have a question, you have to 
ask it (in the language). And if 
you can’t, you just have to deal 
with not being able to ask it,” she 
said. 

Other features of the 
Immersion House formula 
include an opening-day 
ceremony, done mostly in English 
with bits of the Indigenous 
language in it, introductions to 
one another, and an overview of 
house rules and the schedule for 
the following days. 

Within the house there are as 
many as seven learners, between 
the ages of 16 and 30, with as 
many as 10 language speakers, of 
any age, but most often First 
Nations Elders because Elders are 
the population most likely to be 
fluent. 

The Elders are treated 
respectfully, and operate on 
rotating shifts so they don’t have 
to be present 24-hours a day. 
Sometimes the commitment is as 
simple as stopping in for tea and 
bannock — which of course is 
prepared, talked about, and 
consumed, all in the Indigenous 
language. 

“From 9 a.m. to 8 at night, 


we’re doing lessons, games... 
We’ve been doing crafts at the 
Anishinaabemowin Language 
House. We did birch bark 
earrings, so we’re learning the 
words for thread, needle, to sew. 
That type of variety can be 
difficult, too, since people have 
different learning abilities,” said 
Konsmo. 

It was Christi Belcourt of the 
Onamen Collective who held the 
first Language House in her home 
in Ontario last year. Belcourt and 
a younger friend, Taryn Pelletier, 
19, had just been talking about 
wanting to learn Anishinaabe, 
then very quickly decided upon 
the Immersion House strategy. 
Both thought it would be the 
most effective way to learn, and 
the project snowballed from 
there. 

“It’s really doable... It’s not 
complicated to set up. You pick a 
date, get a house, and you start 
organizing. You have to have 
offerings and a little bit of money 
to help out the Elders who come 
there... and tobacco, of course. 
And you gotta feed people,” she 
said. 

“Its a really a grassroots way of 


trying to increase fluency in a very 
intensive atmosphere... You’re 
learning faster than you could 
taking one-hour courses here and 
one-hour courses there,” said 
Belcourt. 

Belcourt and her co-organizers 
even get to participate in the 
houses as they hold them; so they, 
too, are learning as the project 
moves along. But operating on a 
volunteer-basis can be difficult, 
and with no government funding 
as a source of support, it’s really 
their convictions and their 
passions about the language that 
keeps them motivated. Even the 
house they hold the Immersion 
House in is borrowed, said 
Belcourt. 

“The language is essential to our 
identity. It’s essential to our 
nations. The language is central 
to who we are as Indigenous 
people,” she said. 

c As people of the land, as people 
of the water, as people of the 
stars. . . We have to understand all 
of the spiritual realm that’s around 
us. And we can’t do that to the 
fullest extent that our ancestors 
did, unless we understand our 
languages,” said Belcourt. 
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TAKING ACTION TO ADVANCE 
INDIGENOUS EDUCATION 


The University of Manitoba has united with 
the province's post-secondary institutions 
and public school boards to sign the 
Indigenous Education Blueprint -a historical 
document that wilt advance indigenous 
education and reconciliation in the province. 

Indigenous students will see their languages, 
knowledge and traditions incorporated into 
our learning approaches and we will build 
environments that promote cultural safety 
and inclusion. 


" This new partnership has the potential 
to fundamentally change our society." 

David T. Barnard, University of Manitoba 
President and Vice-Chancellor 

Together we are making our province a global 
centre for Indigenous education and enriching 
the lives of all Manitobans. 

Learn more about the Education Blueprint 
and other Indigenous initiatives at the 

U of M: umanitoba.ca/indigenous 


University 
OF Manitoba 



Dr. Jo- Ann Episkenew [ footprints ] 

Her loss is a tragedy for the country 


By Dianne Meili 
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Dr. Jo-Ann Episkenew 


Historically, Aboriginal people 
are told what to do by the 
powerful. Saskatchewan’s Jo- 
Ann Episkenew, however, was 
having none of it. 

Armed with three degrees, the 
Metis mother of 1 3 “leaned in” 
to the boardroom tables of 
decision-makers, fighting for 
policy change to improve the 
health of her people. 

“She asked the toughest 
questions,” said Bruce Walsh, 
University of Regina Press 
Director and Publisher. “ £ Ok, I’ll 
say it’, she would pronounce 
during meetings when it became 
clear to her that no one else 
would. Then she would move 
forward, lift slightly out of her 
chair, and in the most generous 
of ways, address the white 
elephant in the room.” 

With an incomparable mix of 
street sense, humour, education 
and passion, Episkenew was 
changing the status quo. She 
passed away Feb. 1 8 from organ 
failure while battling 
pneumonia. 

Though she was an English 
professor at the First Nations 
University of Canada in Regina, 
she took leave in 2010 to direct 
the Indigenous Peoples’ Health 
Research Centre (IPHRC). 

“She didn’t look at health as 
an Tm not feeling well; I’m 
going to the doctor’ kind of 
health,” explained Wendy 
Whitebear, IPHRC Research 
Coordinator. “She meant the 
body, mind, spirit, relationships, 
governance and policies.” 

Episkenew’s observation of 
Aboriginal exclusion in the 
development of policy 
motivated her to find another 
way of healing her people; she 
could see how poor public policy 
led to poor outcomes, leading to 
more ineffective policy without 
improvement, ad infinitim. 

In her PhD thesis, she 
explored Indigenous literature as 
a way of critiquing and healing 
from public policy. Her award- 
winning Taking Back our Spirits 
book traced the link between 
Canadian public policies and the 
injuries they inflicted on 
Indigenous peoples. 

Well-positioned to address 
Aboriginal health, her work at 


IPHRC allowed her to be an 
atypical health researcher and use 
the arts - as in painting, 
storytelling and acting - as 
medicine to help cure the 
“colonial contagion”. 

The initiative most dear to her 
heart, said Whitebear, was the 
Acting Out (But in a Good Way) 
research project. A photo of her 
sitting around a fire with young 
people at a summer tipi camp on 
the Acting Out website depicts 
the joy she took in using the arts 
to heal Aboriginal youth. She 
especially loved the laughter in 
Acting Out workshops filled 
with theatre games, image 
construction, and short play- 
creation to examine the choices 
that affect health and wellness. 

“Laughter gives us a feeling of 
freedom - freedom to be silly, 
not self-conscious,” she said on 
the website. 

“That project began with 
theatre, but grew to encompass 
so much more,” explained 
Whitebear. “When we started 
out, we soon found the kids 
weren’t that interested in theatre, 
but they liked the games. And 
what the games translated to was 
physical activity. So Jo-Ann let 
it happen. The kids were 
informing her research, not the 
other way around. And so she 
changed the proposal. And then 
the kids were running around 
doing physical activity suddenly, 
which they normally don’t do. It 
was so innovative. The project 
was so Jo-Ann.” 

The visionary had a humble 
beginning in Manitoba in 1952, 
born to Scottish and Metis 
parents. She moved to 
Saskatchewan as a teenager, 
living in Prince Albert and 
Saskatoon before arriving in 
Regina. Wanting to be a good 
role model for her children, she 
returned to college as a single 
mom in 1 988 and secured a clerk 
job at SaskTel. 

But the mundane work was no 
match for her active mind, 
fuelled by voracious book- 
reading. She abandoned the 
workaday world for the halls of 
learning, gaining a Bachelor of 
Arts degree in 1991 as a mature 
student. Continuing to learn, 
she became the first Indigenous 


Canadian to receive a Ph.D from 
the Institute for English and 
American Studies at Ernst- 
Moritz-Arndt University in 
Germany in 2006. 

“I think the main quality Jo- 
Ann had to go from being an 
office worker to becoming a 
sought-after researcher was her 
passion. Her passion for change 
drove her,” said Whitebear. “She 
knew the struggle Aboriginal 
people face. She was there 
herself. She knew the barriers. 
Residential School. The Metis 
being Canada’s road allowance 
people. It took its toll and she 
wanted to see her people thrive. 
To be healthy in every way. That 
was her life. 

“And she was surrounded by 
people who caught her fever. She 
had an intuition about people. 
Even if someone was rough 


around the edges, she’d say ah, 
we can iron that out’ and sure 
enough, that person would 
become a great part of her team. 
I never saw her make a mistake. 

“Most people who ended up 
working with her in some way 
have stories about how she 
pulled them in and saw the 
potential that they couldn’t see, 
themselves. 

'After she left us, we had to 
take stock of all the things she 
was involved in,” added 
Whitebear. “There was more 
than she let on. Toward the end 
of her life, everyone wanted a 
piece of Jo-Ann. In fact, I 
remember telling her to look in 
the mirror in the morning and 
practice saying no” because she 
was being asked to be a part of 
so many projects - to sit on this 
board, and that project, because 


she was so successful. She got 
things done.” 

Walsh was in that line-up of 
people wanting Jo-Ann’s time. 
The two had discussed her 
writing a much-needed book 
about youth suicide. Written 
by her, it was destined to join 
the roster of award-winning, 
opinion-changing books like 
James Daschuk’s Clearing The 
Plains, published by the 
university press. 

“When we first talked about 
it, it was going to be an edited 
collection. Then she came back 
and said no, I’m going to write 
it myself’. To me, she was 
saying she was going to lead the 
conversation. In light of the 
recent suicides at Cross Lake, 
her death is not just a tragedy 
to those of us who knew her, 
it’s a tragedy to this country.” 


Every single Windspeaker article ever published 

(well, almost) 

is now available on our online archives at 

www.ammsa.com 

The archives are free to search and read. 
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Vancouver protesters demand action on 
Attawapiskat suicide crisis 



PHOTO: SUPPLIED 

A gathering of First Nations families and non-Aboriginal activists occupied the Indigenous and Northern Affairs Canada office in Vancouver on Monday 
morningApril 18 . 


By Shayne Morrow 

Windspeaker Contributor 


VANCOUVER 

A gathering of First Nations 
families and non-Aboriginal 
activists occupied the Indigenous 
and Northern Affairs Canada 
office in Vancouver on Monday 
morningApril 18. 

The Vancouver protest was 
part of a series of actions 
nationwide. The immediate goal 
was to demand action on the 
ongoing suicide crisis in 
Attawapiskat, but the conditions 
that have sparked the crisis are 
systemic across Canada, 
according to organizer Chrissie 
Oleman. 

“We have parents and children 
and we have allies here,” Oleman 
told Windspeaker. 

Those allies included activists 
from the Black Lives Matter and 
No One is Illegal movements. 
That was no coincidence, 
Oleman said. 

“My friend Gerri Lynne 
Webster was speaking at the 
Black Lives Matter rally [Toronto 
April 17]. I checked in with her 
before her talk, and I said ‘Please 
speak about Attawapiskat, 5 and 
she said, ‘Yes. That’s first on my 
agenda.’” 
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Oleman said Webster was 
already in discussions with the 
activists to set up a protest. 
Things happened quickly from 
there. 

“I was going to wait for her, 
but I just started messaging. We 
all talked; we all agreed on it, and 
now were here.” 

Oleman said that, like most 
Indigenous people in Canada, 
she has lost friends and relatives 
to suicide. While the 
Attawapiskat crisis has caught 
national attention, “There’s lots 
of it that doesn’t get on the 
news.” 

For young people living 
without a positive sense of 
community, and not feeling that 
they have any future, self- 
inflicted death takes on a 
different meaning, Oleman said. 

“When it becomes normalized, 
it becomes an option. It becomes 
a ‘viable option,’ and it is not 
something that is unacceptable 
or abhorrent.” 

By 10 a.m., about 25 people 
had gathered in the office, but 
there were already signs that 
INAC staff were attempting to 
stop the flow of supporters and 
make things uncomfortable for 
the protesters, Oleman said. 

“It was overheard at the front 
desk that they were going to stop 


people from getting in,” she said. 

Oleman said the mothers 
brought a few drinks and snacks 
for their children, but not 
enough for a whole day. One 
mother was delegated to make a 
food run, and there were 
concerns that she would not be 
allowed back up to the office. 

“She just left to get some food, 
and we’ll see if they let her back 
in,” she said, adding that the 
INAC staff would likely give her 
the runaround at the door. 

“I am assuming they will 
[eventually] let her back in. I 
don’t think they are going to 
starve our kids.” 

Oleman said at that point, the 
Vancouver Police were not 
involved. An INAC staff 
member (but “not a security 
person”) was posted at the 
entrance of the building and the 
elevator system was blocking 
entry to the sixth floor, where the 
protest was taking place. 

Participants focused much of 
their attention on the children, 
Oleman said. The goal was to 
make it a fun learning experience 
that they will remember. 

“We’re here to show how easy 
it is to bring positivity into the 
kids’ lives. We are two single 
mothers and we brought our 
own skills and our own limited 



resources to bring workshops and 
culture and positivity to the kids 
that are present.” 

At the same time, the children 
are also learning about the 
traumatic events in Attawapiskat, 
she added. 

“My children know why 
they’re here. They’re here to 
represent the children in 
Attawapiskat whose houses are 
falling down around them. 

“They have very simple 
demands. These kids have rallied 
together and have had that very 
simple brainstorming board. 
They want the YMCA to be 
available; they want a 
community centre; they want a 
library - things that kids should 
have. Safe housing, running 
water. . . and food that they can 
afford to eat. Nobody should 
have to pay that amount for 
food. 

“I am a single mother living 
under the poverty line and I am 
malnourished as it is. I can’t 
imagine how parents [in 
Attawapiskat] who give up their 
food for their kids... what are 
they living on?” 

Late in the day, it was reported 
that Indigenous Affairs Minister 
Carolyn Bennett had announced 
federal support for “a properly- 
equipped youth centre, as well as 


some programming for young 
people” in Attawapiskat. The 
announcement followed a 
meeting between Bennett, 
Attawapiskat Chief Bruce 
Shisheesh and NDP Aboriginal 
Affairs critic Charlie Angus. 

On Monday morning, an 
INAC staff member took 
Windspeaker’s request for 
comment and promised a 
prompt reply. At 2:30 PST, 
INAC media relations officer 
Shawn Jackson emailed a 
statement: 

“We recognize the public’s 
right to engage in peaceful 
protests and lawful assembly and 
are balancing that against the 
need to ensure public and staff 
well-being.” 

Jackson also provided a link to 
the INAC website, which 
advised: “Due to exceptional 
circumstances, the following 
INAC offices are operating but 
closed to the public [Gatineau, 
Winnipeg, Regina and 
Vancouver], including the 
publicly accessible Registration 
Office (while walk-up services are 
not available, information lines 
and Internet services are 
operational) . 

“All other INAC regional 
offices and business centres are 
open for regular business.” 
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The key figure in the 1 995 Gustafsen Lake standoff 
- which saw more gunfire than 1 990’s Oka crisis - 
was a warrior who liked nothing better than to grow 
squash, beans and corn in his organic garden in 
later life. 
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The only Metis body that enjoys a nation-to- 
nation relationship with the federal and provincial 
governments is the Metis National Council, and 
as such, in wake of the Daniels’ decision, it is the 
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the other two levels of government on behalf of 
the Metis people, says MNC President Clement 
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Unrealistic 


expectation for police 
sexual abuse reporting 


By Shari Narine 

Windspeoker Contributor 


VAL-D'OR, Que. 

A rescheduled meeting with 
Quebec Aboriginal Affairs 
Minister Geoffrey Kelly for 
Friday could not have been better 
timed for Edith Cloutier, 
executive director of the Val-d’Or 
Native Friendship Centre and 
president of Regroupement des 
centres d’amitie autochtones du 
Quebec. 

Cloutier will be letting Kelly 
know that she is disappointed 
with measures announced on 
April 5 by Public Security 
Minister Martin Coiteux to 
establish a second 1-800 hotline 
allowing Indigenous women, 
who allege sexual abuse by police, 
to lodge complaints against the 
officers of the Surete du Quebec. 
Nor is she impressed with 
expanding the Montreal Police 
Services mandate to investigate 
all complaints that come in on the 
hotlines. 

Cloutier says it is unrealistic to 
expect Indigenous women to call 
the new hotline and complain 
about police action. 

“When a woman takes the 
phone line and asks to meet a 
police investigator, its not the 
beginning of the process. She 
doesn’t begin by taking the phone 
and saying, "I want to file an 
official complaint.’ It’s more what 
happens at the end of the 
(process),” said Cloutier. 

Only now, she points out, are 
women, who suffered abuse at the 
hands of on-duty Quebec police 
officers, going back decades, 
coming forward and telling their 
stories of being physically or 
sexually abused, or being dropped 
off at the outskirts of a 
community and being forced to 
walk back. 

If Coiteux or his staff had 
spoken to Cloutier, she says she 
would have told them they 
needed a community-driven 
structure that creates cultural 
safety, trust, and self-esteem, 
which allows the women to talk 
about their experience, and an 
organization which can “support 
them in walking their way to 
filing a complaint.” 

That is how the issue came to 
light last year, she points out, with 
women talking at the Val d’Or 
Friendship Centre about what 
had happened to them. A 
roundtable at the friendship 
centre in May resulted in Cloutier 
writing letters to the provincial 
ministers of Justice, Aboriginal 
Affairs and Public Security. But 
it wasn’t until Enquete broadcast 
about the situation in October 
2015 as part of a piece on Sindy 
Ruperthouse, that the 
government took action. 
Ruperthouse is an Aboriginal 
woman, missing for 18 months 
at that time. 

The Montreal Police Service 
was tasked with carrying out the 
investigation into the allegations 


of abuse leveled by the Val-d’Or 
women against Surete du Quebec 
officers. However, while those 
investigations are ongoing, 
Cloutier says, neither she nor the 
women who made the 
complaints, know what progress 
is being made. 

“We understand that we can’t 
have details about the 
investigation ... but that’s not 
what the women are asking,” she 
said. The women want to know 
“before everybody else, what is 
happening, when it’s happening.” 

As well, Cloutier says, a 
mechanism, perhaps an oversight 
committee, needs to be put in 
place to ensure that directions to 
the police are carried out and if 
they are not, why not. This 
mechanism would also keep the 
women, who have lodged the 
complaints, informed on what is 
happening. 

Cloutier sees the latest steps 
taken by the provincial 
government as a knee-jerk 
reaction to an Enqulte program 
aired on March 3 1 . 

Last week’s Enquete broadcast 
suggests that such abuse is 
widespread, says Cloutier, and 
Coiteux’s actions are not enough. 

Assembly of the First Nations 
of Quebec and Labrador Chief 
Ghislain Picard refers to the 
government’s response, which 
includes the establishment of a 
new working group to study how 
to provide better training for 
police officers working with 
people in Indigenous 
communities, as “half measures.” 

“For them to admit that there 
wasn’t such training before ... it 
really show us, why is that?” said 
Picard. 

WTiile training is one part of 
the solution, he says it does not 
address the systemic issue of 
racism. 

“The Quebec government has 
continuously tried to avoid the 
bigger picture on this issue,” he 
said. “Last December our chiefs 
demanded that the Quebec 
government establish an 
independent inquiry into, not 
only the allegations . . . also on the 
whole issue of the relationship 
between the Quebec police force 
and our people and specifically 
(our) women.” 

Cloutier says when she meets 
with Kelly she will reiterate the 
call for an inquiry. 

“We’re saying this is happening 
in our cities in Quebec, with 
Aboriginal women living in the 
province of Quebec, with police 
officers that are employees of the 
Quebec government. Therefore it 
is not an issue of federal 
jurisdiction, because we are 
Aboriginal people. It’s an issue of 
the Quebec government and its 
citizens and its police,” she said. 
“Once we get that understanding 
of what is systemic racism, in this 
case about justice and Lirst 
Nations, then we can truly 
measure (the) discrimination that 
is taking place (and) that’s where 
we can identify solutions.” 
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Program Schedule 

09:30am - FREE Caravan Pancake 
Breakfast 

1 0:00am - Metis Jigging Lessons 
with Bev Lambert 

1 0:00am - Talent Showcase 

10:00am - Children's Corner 

1 1 :00am - Registration for Row 
Wow 

12:00pm -Grand Entry/Opening 
Remarks, Phil Fontaine 

02:00pm - Initiation 

04:00pm - Row Wow Ends 

05:00pm - Metis Jigging 

Peformance with Bev 
Lambert 

05:45pm - Sail Throat Singers 

06:30pm -DREZUS 

07:00pm - Indian City 

08:00pm - Asham Stompers with 
Sagkeeng's Finest 

09:00pm - Closing Round Dance 

Aboriginal Awarenew Week Calgary (AAWQ Steering Committee 
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Metis Spring Festival 2016 




Serves Place 

#400 Campbell Rd, St Albert, AB 


Ha 


Jigging & Fiddling Competition 
May 21 & 22 @ 1:00 pm 

Talent Show 

Saturday May 21 @ 7:30 pm 
Daily Performers 

Ashot Stompers, Smkeeng's Fmest, MCF8 Jiggers 



$ 3 U,UDU 






K 
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Registration Cutoff: Noon Saturday 9 May 21 

Admission: Age 6-12 $7.00 / Age 13 plus $10.00 
Concession / Vendors on Site 

For more Info email: florencemc@metischild.com or call : (780) 452-6100 ext 227 
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Off the hook 


It’s the Catholic Entities — again — that have 
thrown a wrench into the reconciliation part of 
Truth and Reconciliation, walking away from 
a third of its legal responsibility under the 
Indian Residential Schools Settlement 
Agreement, approved by a government lawyer 
with a “miscommunication” that got the 
Catholics off the hook for $25 million. 

The Globe and Mail uncovered the fact that 
the healing programs money that the Entities 
were required to raise — by legally-binding 
agreement — was waved by the federal 
government that was actually trying to put 
pressure on the groups to pay. 

After seven years of fundraising efforts to 
raise $29 million, the Catholic Entities fell flat 
and well short of its obligation under the 
settlements agreement, with donations of less 
than 10 per cent of total. The monies were to 
be used to alleviate the trauma inflicted on 
children in residential schools run by the 
Catholic churches. With $2.2 million in 
donations, and a top-up from other sources 
for a total of $3.7 million, the 50 Catholic 
groups that make up the Entities had thrown 
up its collective hands at the obligation. 

Then along came incompetency on the 
government side, which was actually trying to 
bring down the hammer on the Catholics, and 
low and behold, the Entities are suddenly and 
actually free of their commitment. 

In an attempt to make the Catholic Church 
pay the full amount of the $29-million cash 
settlement, the government inadvertently 
released it from any obligation it might have 
had to continue with a dismal fundraising 
campaign, the Globe and Mail reported. 

The Globe and Mail detailed the “legal 
misstep” that allowed a government lawyer to 
scuttle a portion of “the largest class-action 
deal in Canadian history”. It reported that on 
July 16, 2015, a court settlement released the 
Catholic Entities from all three of their financial 
obligations under the settlement agreement 
... for a repayment of $1. 2-million in 
administrative fees.” 

A letter received by a concerned citizen 
from assistant deputy minister Andrew 
Saranchuk of Indian Affairs explained the deal 
“was due to miscommunications between 
counsel regarding the nature and extent of the 
settlement being discussed.” 

In 2013, federal government had taken the 
Entities to court because the Catholics were 
short by $1.6 million on a payment to the 


Aboriginal Healing Foundation. Negotiations 
ensured and in June 2014, a lawyer with the 
Catholic Entities wrote to the government 
lawyer proposing that the Entities pay only 
$1 .2 million in return for being released from 
“all matters between the parties,” meaning all 
the rest of its obligations under the IRSSA. 

A government response led the Entities to 
believe government had made the deal. Back 
to court they went and a judge in 
Saskatchewan found that the Entities’ lawyer 
did in fact have reason to believe his offer to 
the feds had been accepted, and that deal was 
binding. 

How was this decision allowed to stand? 
Government said it respected the court’s 
decision. 

Firstly, we have to ask, what low-level 
services are Canadian taxpayers getting from 
its team of taxpayer-funded lawyers? 

And, secondly, let us say, what a boon for 
the Catholic congregation, which was tasked 
to use their “best efforts” to raise those funds. 

And now the obligation falls to the Canadian 
government to shell out those funds, one 
assumes, despite protestations from 
Indigenous Affairs Minister Carolyn Bennett, 
who says that the Catholic Entities have a 
‘moral’ obligation to continue to fundraise for 
the remaining $25 million. 

It’s laughable to even think that the Catholic 
Entities would be persuaded by a moral 
argument when their own lawyer initiated the 
deal to wave the legal obligation. 

So, either the government must be 
responsible for the $25 million or the survivors 
will be re-victimized by it. Bennett said April 
19 it is not up to the government to 
compensate for the shortfall. 

Here we go again. 

This whole situation is a particularly galling 
turn of events in light of the fact that Canada 
struggles to put dollars into equity funding for 
child welfare, a system exacerbated by the 
generational trauma suffered by children 
raised in the residential schools run by the 
Catholic Entities. 

It is particularly galling that Aboriginal 
children across the country are looking for 
ways out of their own lives because of general 
despair, and Canada can’t find the money to 
respond with appropriate programs. 

A moral obligation? The Catholic Entities? 
What bunk. 

Windspeaker 


Do you have a rant op a rave? 
Criticism or praise? 

E-mail us at: letters@ammsa.com 

twitter: @windspeakernews 
facebook: /windspeakernews 
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[ rants and raves ] 

News Briefs 

Indigenous lives matter too, reads statement on Lac-Simon 
death 

A demonstration is being organized Monday, April 11 at 7 
p.m. in Saint-Laurent (Montreal, Que.) in solidarity with the family 
of Sandy Michel and the community of Lac-Simon, Que. 

Michel, 25, was shot by Anishnabe Nation Tribal Council police 
in Lac-Simon, near Val-d’or during the evening of April 6. Lac- 
Simon is located 500 kilometres northwest of Montreal. 

The police were responding to a report of a man walking in 
the street with a knife or other bladed weapon. During the 
incident, a patrol car ran into Michel, after which shots were 
fired. 

“It is an immense loss for his father Johnny, whose older son 
was also killed by the police in 2009,” reads notification of the 
demonstration from the group Solidarity with ANORW. 

The Michel shooting comes less than two months after a 
member of the Anishnabe Takonewini Police Service was fatally 
shot on duty while responding to a domestic disturbance call. 
The shooter later committed suicide. Tensions between police 
and residents are growing. 

The press statement compares its response to the Michel 
shooting to the Black Lives Matter movement, saying Indigenous 
lives matter too. 

The release states the shooting is “an example of intolerant 
racism, where non-white lives are to be liquidated without any 
further trial.” 

The release goes on to say that the population of Lac-Simon 
has been exasperated by years of “police harassment” and has 
assembled to ask police to “quit” their territory. It says the Surete 
du Quebec has precluded media from entering the territory. 

“This mediatic black-out is not innocent.” The group links the 
actions by police to the recent revelations of alleged sexual 
assaults against Aboriginal women by police to systemic violence 
by police against Aboriginal people. 

Solidarity with ANORW has set up a Facebook page to 
communicate about the demonstration event at https:// 
www.facebook.com/events/779765878822640/ 


Tobacco trade not illegal say Iroquois communities 

The Mohawk Council of Kahnawake and the Elected Council 
of Six Nations of the Grand River are setting the record straight 
on statements recently issued by the Suretedu Quebec, a press 
release states. 

As First Nations, Kahnawa:ke and Six Nations have the legal 
right to produce, distribute and trade tobacco, reads the 
statement. Attempts to regulate or restrict a First Nation from 
manufacturing and participating in inter-Nation trade within the 
tobacco industry is an attack on this inherent Indigenous right, it 
continues. 

“Tobacco is our natural product,” said Kahnawa:ke Grand 
Chief Joseph Tokwiro Norton. “We’ve used it for centuries. We 
use it for ceremonies and, when the Europeans came, we later 
used it for trade. They took the product, made it ‘their own’ and 
- all of a sudden - it’s illegal.” 

The MYGALE project lumps the legal manufacturing and trade 
of tobacco by Indigenous people with organized crime activities, 
the communities assert, which is both incorrect and misleading. 

Both Kahnawa:ke and Six Nations have deemed organized 
crime and criminal activities to be illegal within their territories, 
says the release, and the communities work with law enforcement 
bodies on investigations relating to illegal activities, but tobacco 
is not an illegal activity, they stress. 

“It’s disheartening to read statements, like the one recently 
issued in the MYGALE project, attempting to criminalize our 
tobacco industry,” said Six Nations Chief Ava Hill. “Tobacco is a 
historical trade that supports the growth and economic prosperity 
of our communities. As sovereign Nations, the federal and 
provincial governments have no jurisdictional right to tax and 
regulate tobacco on our Territories.” 


Indigenous talent celebrated with Rosie nominations 

Michelle Thrush has received two Rosie nominations in the 
same category for two different productions. Alberta Media 
Production Industries Association announced its nominations on 
Wednesday. Thrush has been nominated for Best Performance 
by an Alberta Actress for The Northlanderar\6 for the Blackstone 
episode “Beginning of the End.” She is competing against four 
others including Jordyn White, also nominated for Blackstone. 
Also a double nominee in the same category is Metis writer/ 
director/producer Ron E. Scott for best screenwriter for two 
different episodes of Blackstone, including one co-written with 
Susie Moloney. The best actor category sees Julian Black 
Antelope nominated for the Blackstone episode “Super Dad” 
and Nathanial Arcand nominated for The Northlander. 
Blackstone, which is filmed in Edmonton and produced by Prairie 
Dog Film + Television, received 1 3 nominations. The Rosies will 
be handed out in Calgary on May 7. 
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Metis Council, CAP may tussle on Daniels 



It matters not to us what 
they do. And there’s no 
balancing (jurisdictions) there. 

Clement Chartier, 

MNC President 


By Shari Narine 

Windspeaker Contributor 


OTTAWA 

The only Metis body that 
enjoys a nation-to-nation 
relationship with the federal and 
provincial governments is the 
Metis National Council, and as 
such, in wake of the Daniels’ 
decision, it is the MNC that will 
be conducting negotiations with 
the other two levels of 
government on behalf of the 
Metis people, says MNC 
President Clement Chartier. 

“We’ve made this point, and I 
believe we’ve won this point, 
with the provincial and federal 
governments that we’re not an 
NAO, national Aboriginal 
organization, we’re a 
government, and so on that basis 
we will be moving forward,” 
Chartier insisted. 

On Thursday April 14, the 
Supreme Court of Canada ruled 
that Metis and non-status 
Indians fall under federal 
jurisdiction and said both groups 
had the right to be consulted and 
to negotiate with the federal and 
provincial governments. 

Chartier said the federal 
government has already proven 
they view the MNC as the voice 
of the Metis people pointing to 
the first ministers’ meeting on 
climate change and the 
environment in March, where 
the MNC was invited along with 
the Assembly of First Nations 
and the Inuit Tapiriit Kanatami. 

As far as Chartier is concerned, 
there is no jurisdictional issue 
with the Congress of Aboriginal 
Peoples, which claims to 
represents off-reserve status and 
non-status Indians, Metis and 


southern Inuit Aboriginal 
peoples. 

“(The government will) 
continue to have the advocacy 
bodies and organizations and 
(CAP will) continue to press for 
whatever rights it is that they’re 
pressing for, programs or 
services. It matters not to us what 
they do. And there’s no 
balancing (jurisdictions) there,” 
said Chartier. 

CAP National Chief Dwight 
Dorey says his organization will 
play a role in negotiations. 

“We will have to have some 
dialogue with the federal 
government to look at a process 
and through that process, we’ll 
start cataloguing what it means, 
what our priorities and interests 
(are) and what the government’s 
might be as well,” said Dorey. 

Since Dorey took over as CAP 
national chief last September, he 
has been actively recruiting CAP 


affiliates in western Canada. 

Presently CAP has affiliates in 
Ontario, Saskatchewan, and 
Manitoba, provinces which also 
have Metis Nation governments. 

The Metis Nation of 
Saskatchewan has been 
embroiled in in-fighting for a 
number of years, which in 2014 
resulted in the federal 
government suspending MN-S’s 
funding. Earlier this year the 
government brought in third- 
party management, which will 
remain in place until MN-S 
holds an election. 

Alberta has a Metis Nation 
government as well as a Metis 
Settlement General Council. 
The MSGC was created by 
provincial legislation. Alberta is 
the only province with Metis 
settlements, with all eight 
located in the northern part of 
the province. The MSGC 
recently negotiated a 


consultation policy for resource 
development with the provincial 
government. 

British Columbia has only a 
Metis Nation government. 

CAP also has affiliates in 
Newfoundland-Labrador, Nova 
Scotia, Prince Edward Island, 
New Brunswick and Quebec. 
There are no Metis Nation 
governments in these provinces. 

Jason Madden, legal counsel 
for MNC, anticipates 
representation could be divided 
from Ontario west, where MNC, 
along with the provincial Metis 
Nation governments, would 
represent the Metis people. 

“I think that there’s non-status 
communities (that CAP) 
represents. It claims there are 
Metis communities east of 
Ontario that it represents. So I 
think those constituencies, that 
(CAP) may have, will fit in to 
those issues. And those 
communities are just as equally 
recognized as the well-known 
Metis communities that you see 
(referred to) in the (Daniels’) 
decision,” said Madden. 

CAP and MNC differ on the 
definition of Metis. CAP views 
Metis people as those of “mixed 
Aboriginal ancestry,” while 
MNC uses the Powley definition, 


which sets three criteria: identify 
as a Metis person; be a member 
of a present-day Metis 
community; and, have ties to a 
historic Metis community 

In its Daniels’ ruling, the 
Supreme Court did not define 
Metis, except to say Metis were 
included in the term “Indian” in 
Sect. 91 (24) of the Constitution, 
which provides the federal 
government with exclusive 
authority over Indians and lands 
reserved for Indians. 

Madden says the Daniels’ 
ruling lets communities define 
themselves accurately and not in 
a way that will allow them to 
assert their rights. 

“What this really says, is that’s 
not necessary On a case by case 
basis, we can have these mixed 
ancestry communities and then 
we can decide, one, are they 
Metis, or two, are they non- 
status Indians. So they can be 
potentially recognized for what 
they really are as opposed to 
trying to reconfigure or structure 
themselves in a way that really 
doesn’t align with who they are,” 
he said. 

For Metis to have rights as 
allocated in Sect. 35(1) of the 
Constitution, they must fit the 
Powley definition. 


Indigenize or Die: A statement of fact? 


By Fernando Arce 

Windspeaker Contributor 


TORONTO 

The second installment of the 
“Indigenize or Die” series, which 
explored sustainable living from 
Indigenous points of views, began 
with a smudging ceremony in 
Toronto’s OCAD University on 
March 2. 

The series highlights the 
immediate dangers of climate 
change and of unhinged 
capitalism, and offers possible 
solutions through Indigenous 
teachings and practices. 

“It’s not a threat, it’s a statement 
of fact,” said cohost Kevin Best 
of the series theme. “Unless 
people choose to re-Indigenize, to 
connect to the earth, to the spirit 
and to each other, we’re in big 
trouble.” 

The monthly series comes at a 
time when Prime Minister Justin 
Trudeau has promised to endorse 
all the recommendations of the 
2015 Truth and Reconciliation 
Commission report. 

“All the recommendations of 
the Truth and Reconciliation 


Commission talk about 
respecting the treaties, respecting 
nation-to-nation relationships,” 
said Best. 

“You cannot have a resource- 
based economy and be consistent 
with the law of this land. You’re 
gonna have to look at an 
Indigenized traditional reciprocal 
economy, where you have 
abundance but not many material 
goods.” 

Wendy Phillips, an Ojibwa of 
the Bald Eagle Clan of the 
Wasauksing First Nation, led the 
presentation by speaking about 
many of her tasks and 
responsibilities as a spiritual 
leader — or Ahnikgokon — 
including her expertise on 
traditional governance. 

For instance, she spoke of the 
disastrous consequences of such 
legislation as the Indian Act and 
such concepts as the Doctrine of 
Discovery on Indigenous peoples’ 
relationship to each other and to 
the land. She stressed how 
important it is for Indigenous 
youth to engage their Elders in 
order to maintain their traditional 
knowledge and decolonize 
themselves from Western 
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Wendy Phillips 

education. 

“Today you can walk into a 
room and ask Aboriginal people 
if they have an education, and all 
will put their hands up. But you’ll 
say... ’did you learn from your 


Elders?’ And you’ll get 100 per 
cent that will say 

‘No,’” she said. “So the 
importance of language, of 
culture, of our history and our 
customs become more important 
today than ever.” 

She also highlighted the 
importance of non-Native people 
and governments being opened to 
new perspectives in order to forge 
legitimate nation-to-nation 
relationships. Acknowledging the 
distinct histories and customs of 
the various nations in the 
Americas, which date back 
millions of years before European 
contact, is a necessary step in this 
process, she said. 

“When they talk about 
Indigenous or Aboriginal, people 
like to lump everybody together. 
But there is a grand volume of 
diverse nations ...and over 500 
different communities.” 

She then gave a crash-course on 
the significance of the various 
instruments Indigenous peoples 
use to immortalize historical 
moments. A few of these include 
wampum belts, beads and treaties 
like the Royal 

Proclamation of 1763 and the 


Robinson Treaties. At best, she 
said, these items present a 
different perspective than what’s 
written in history books; at worst, 
they contradict outright lies. 

“So this is where, sadly, a lot of 
us in school were taught the 
Bering Strait theory, for 
example,” she said, laughing. 
“This is not our history, and that’s 
the sad thing — that when we talk 
about 

colonization, usually it’s the 
dominant ones that get their story 
told.” 

Phillips concluded by singing 
a travelling song alongside her 
husband and daughter, and urged 
the attendees to commit to 
learning about Indigenous culture 
together and on their own. 

“Like each of you have heard, 
we all take away responsibility, so 
we hope that from everything 
that’s been said today, something 
stays with you in heart and spirit,” 
she concluded. “And hopefully 
that fire 

continues and we begin to see 
the change that needs to occur.” 

The next event will be on 
March 30 at the OISE on the 7th 
floor in the Peace lounge. 
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Daniels' decision has CAP National Chief 
walking on air 



Harry Daniels, who initiated the court case passed away in 2004. 
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By Shari Narine 

Windspeaker Contributor 


OTTAWA 

A highly-anticipated decision 
from the Supreme Court of 
Canada has produced a solid win 
for the country’s 600,000 Metis 
and non-status Indians. 

The Supreme Court of Canada 
ruled today in the Daniels’ case 
that Metis and non-status Indians 
are a federal responsibility and 
would no longer be in a 
“jurisdictional wasteland with 
significant and obvious 
disadvantaging consequences.” 

In a 9-0 decision, the Supreme 
Court said Metis and non-status 
Indians are considered “Indians” 
under Sect. 91 (24) of the 
Constitution, which provides the 
federal government with exclusive 
authority over Indians and lands 
reserved for Indians. 

“While finding Metis and non- 
status Indians to be “Indians” 
under s. 91(24) does not create a 
duty to legislate, it has the 


undeniably salutary benefit of 
ending a jurisdictional tug-of- 
war,” stated the 38-page decision. 

“My feet are still five feet off of 
the ground. It will take a while 
for it all to sink in,” said National 
Chief Dwight Dorey of the 
Congress of Aboriginal Peoples, 
speaking a few hours after the 
decision was rendered. 

Dorey joined Harry Daniels, 
president of the Native Council 
of Canada (which later became 
CAP), in initiating the court case 
in 1999. “It’s quite a relief 
especially in light of the 
decision.” 

“It’s a tremendous feeling 
really,” said President Clement 
Chartier of the Metis National 
Council. “We’ve now done away 
with a major obstacle to the 
Metis Nation in moving 

forward in terms of the 

capacity of the federal 
government to do things 
specifically within their head of 
power in accommodating Metis 
Nation.” 

“The Supreme Court of 


Canada said [the federal 
government is] not compelled or 
forced to act, but if we are dealing 

with reconciliation 

reconciliatioin has to take place 
and in order for reconciliation to 
take place they’re going to have 
to look at all aspects vis-a-vis the 
Metis,” he said. 

The biggest win, however, says 
Jason Madden, legal counsel for 
the MNC, comes in a ruling the 
Supreme Court did not make. 
The Supreme Court did not 
uphold the other two points of the 
appeal— the federal government 
had a fiduciary responsibility to 
Metis and non-status Indians, and 
that they must negotiate and 
consult with Metis and non-status 
Indians - stating that both 
declarations “lack practical 
utility,” as “settled law” already 
upholds this relationship between 
both the federal and provincial 
governments with Indigenous 
peoples. 

Madden says the MNC 
anticipated having to undertake 
another court case in order to 



Dwight Dorey ; National Chief of the Congress of Aboriginal 
Peoples. 


establish the right to negotiate. 

“This is huge The Supreme 

Court of Canada has now said, 
‘The only reason we’re not giving 
these to you is because you 
already have them,’” said 
Madden. “We are now set up 
perfectly. Negotiation tables need 
to happen.” 

What role the MNC and CAP 
will play in those negotiations is 
yet unclear, although Chartier 
points out that MNC and its 
provincial affiliates are Metis 
governments, unlike CAP, which 
is an organization and not a 
government. Both MNC and 
CAP represent Metis, although 
CAP also represents non-status 
Indians. 

The Supreme Court did not 
rule on a definition of Metis and, 
in fact, specifically stated that the 
Powley definition was too 
restrictive for the purposes of 
Sect. 91(24). The Powley 
definition sets three criteria: 
identify as a Metis person; be a 
member of a present-day Metis 
community; and, have ties to a 
historic Metis community. 

While CAP had been pushing 
for a definition, Dorey did not 
take exception to the Supreme 
Court’s decision. 

MNC and CAP differ in how 
they define Metis, with the MNC 
using the Powley definition, while 
CAP states Metis are people of 
“mixed Aboriginal ancestry.” 

The Supreme Court also ruled 
that provincial legislation was still 
valid for Metis and non-status 
Indians. 

“Federal jurisdiction over Metis 
and non-status Indians does not 
mean that all provincial 
legislation pertaining to Metis 
and non-status Indians is 
inherently ultra vires. As this 
Court has recognized, courts 
should favour, where possible, the 
operation of statutes enacted by 
both levels of government,” stated 
the ruling. 

What this will mean, says 
Madden, is tripartite negotiations 


involving the federal government, 
the provinces and the government 
or organization representing the 
Metis or non-status Indians. 

Madden says the Daniels’ 
ruling will force the federal 
government to reassess whether 
the programs, services, and 
initiatives offered to First Nations 
and Inuit peoples, and which 
exclude Metis and non-status 
Indians, can be sustained. 

“The second longer-term issue, 
is clearly, there needs to be 

negotiations with the Metis 

There needs to be those tables 
established,” he said. At those 
tables the larger topics of self- 
government, land claims, and 
rights will be discussed, with the 
end result being treaties, modern- 
day land claim agreements or 
some other form of agreement. 

“That’s going to take longerO 
but I think that’s the trajectory 
and inevitability that those tables 
are created.” 

In delivering the Supreme 
Court’s decision, Justice Rosalie 
Abella wrote, “As the curtain 
opens wider and wider on the 
history of Canada’s relationship 
with its Indigenous peoples, 
inequities are increasingly 
revealed and remedies urgently 
sought. Many revelations have 
resulted in good faith policy and 
legislative responses, but the list 
of disadvantages remains robust. 
This case represents another 
chapter in the pursuit of 
reconciliation and redress in that 
relationship.” 

In a statement issued by the 
government, Indigenous and 
Northern Affairs Minister 
Carolyn Bennett thanked the 
Supreme Court for “bringing 
much needed clarity to an issue 
that has lingered for too 

long We are committed to 

working in partnership with 
Metis and non-status Indians on 
a nation-to-nation basis, along 
with other partners, to ensure we 
are following the court’s direction 
in implementing this decision.” 
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BC Hydro argues against applying UNDRIP to 
Site C dam project 



Protest at BC Hydro offices in Vancouver in March 2016. 



By Andrea Smith 

Windspeaker Contributor 


VANCOUVER 

Lawyers for BC Hydro are 
taking an “appalling” position on 
the human rights of Indigenous 
people by arguing against the 
United Nations Declaration on 
the Rights of Indigenous People 
in a Site C Dam case now before 
the Federal Court of Appeals, 
says the First Nations Summit. 

BC Hydro argues that the UN 
Declaration is not part of 
Canadian law, nor a customary 
standard, and is only 
“aspirational.” 

The argument was made in 
response to an application from 
Amnesty International for leave 
to intervene in the case Prophet 
River First Nation and West 
Moberly First Nation v. The AG 
of Canada, Minister of Fisheries, 
Minister of Environment, Minister 
of Transport and BC Hydro and 
Power Authority. 

BC Hydro lawyers told the 
court March 21 that Canada’s 
support for the UNDRIP is 
“expressly qualified by statements 
that it is aspirational’ and non- 
legally binding’,” and that the 
UNDRIP is not comparable to 
international laws that Canada 
has ratified. 

“BC Hydro’s position on the 
UNDRIP represents a fall back 
to the old colonial Crown 
policies of denying the human 
rights of Indigenous peoples,” 
said Grand Chief Edward John, 
a political executive of the First 
Nations Summit, and the North 
American representative to the 
United Nations Permanent 


Forum on Indigenous Issues. 

“This position is incredibly 
counterproductive and flies in 
the face of Canada’s unequivocal 
support for, and commitment to, 
implement the UNDRIP and 
the Truth and Reconciliation 
Commission’s 94 Calls to 
Action,” he said. 

“The adversarial arguments 
presented by BC Hydro conflict 
with their claim to be a Crown 
Corporation that is a leader in 
Aboriginal relations and do not 
reflect well on the government of 
B.C.’s commitments to the 
principles of reconciliation,” said 
John. 

Craig Benjamin, Amnesty 
International campaigner, said 
Amnesty International was 
already involved in the case at the 
lower Federal Court level and 
should hold space at the Appeals 
Court level. 

“The biggest thing is that 
Canadian courts use 
international law all the time. We 
do a lot of court work and we 
always do it as an expert in 
international law,” said 
Benjamin. 

“It’s a really well-established 
principle that Canadian courts 
can look to international law to 
interpret Canadian law... 
because Canada is a participant 
in all these international bodies, 
we’ve made commitments in all 
these bodies, and we’ve made 
commitments in international 
law,” he said. 

Amnesty International sought 
to become involved in the cae on 
its own, said Benjamin, acting as 
a neutral party upholding human 
rights law without an investment 
in one side of the case or another. 


The issue they are most 
concerned with is the fact that, 
in this case, a “justification” 
requirement for the Site C Dam 
was never actually met, he said. 

“Canadian courts have 
repeatedly said, just because 
treaty rights exist doesn’t mean 
the government can’t override 
that, but it has to pass the 
justification test... The 
justification test, usually referred 
to as the Sparrow test, has a 
direct parallel to the UN 
Declaration,” said Benjamin. 

“The last article talks about 
how when you have to balance 
rights and different interests, 
how you do that. . . And that if 
the government thinks this is an 
instance where other interests 
could override Indigenous 
rights, here’s the test it has to live 
up to. It’s interesting Canada 
played a role in drafting that 


text,” he said. 

Roland Willson, chief of West 
Moberly First Nations, 
welcomed support of the case 
from Amnesty in the Federal 
Court round, and welcomes it 
in the Court of Appeal as well. 

He said that Amnesty is on 
board with the fact that neither 
West Moberly First Nations, nor 
Prophet River First Nation, gave 
“free, prior and informed 
consent” for the Site C 
development in their treaty 
territory. 

“They contacted us and said 
we want to intervene,’ and we 
said £ That’s great, the more 
support, the better...’ They see 
the atrocity that’s going on here, 
and I applaud them for their 
willingness to take a stand,” said 
Willson. 

He believes it really is a human 
rights issue that BC Hydro is 


going ahead with the Site C 
Dam development despite 
concerns from Indigenous 
people in the area. 

Willson recalls past projects on 
West Moberly Nation in which 
Indigenous voices were not 
heard, and in which the 
environment and the people 
then suffered. 

The building of the Williston 
Reservoir in 1969 is one such 
project, and it destroyed three 
main river systems and poisoned 
the fish supply, Willson said. 

He is now fearful the same 
disregard for his people is being 
shown again, with the same 
grave consequences. 

“I hope they’re successful,” he 
says of Amnesty’s application for 
intervention in the case now. “If 
this is not a test of free, prior and 
informed consent, then nothing 
is.” 
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EDMONTON CATHOLIC SCHOOLS and 
ABORIGINAL LEARNING SERVICES 
in partnership with the CITY OF EDMONTON 
present... 

35 lh Annual 

BEN CALF ROBE 
TRADITIONAL 


, \ 
r V 

— 16 


l:OOpm - 10:00pm 


Commonwealth Community Recreation Centre 
(Indoor Fieldhouse) • 1IOOO Stadium Road 

Pipe Ceremony at 9:30 am 
Grand Entry at 1:00 pm 
2nd Grand Entry at 6:00 pm 
Registration opens at 11:00 am 

Only the First 5 Drum Groups registered will be paid 


i Goodstriker 

Arena Director; George Desjarlai 
r j Blackfoot Conf 


For more information - 

email: bencalfrobepowwow@ecsd.net or call 
Rhonda Metallic at 7 SO 471-2360 


Chief Ben Calf Robe, was a Blackfoot Elder and residential school 
survivor, who was a strong supporter of the advancement of Native 
people. He spent his life trying to nrml» sure his people hod access to 
and the right to, be educated. He continually encouraged his people not 
to stand by the side of the mountain but, to strive for the top. 

Today we gather to give thanks for the past 35 years that we have 
continued to strive for the realization of Ben Calf Robes dream for his 
people, Ji We need WISDOM, WORM and RESPECT" 


FREE Admission and Parking - Crafts and Concession on site 
* PLEASE BRING YOUR OWN CHAIRS 
* Security on site at all times/random security checks 
■ NO Alcohol or Drugs 

ht tps ://w w w. f ac ebo o k .com/ BenC a If Robe Annu alTradtt I on al PowWow/ 
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Edmonton Catholic Schools, Aboriginal Learning Services and all other partners are not responsible or liable for any injuries that may occur or for any lost or stolen property during^ 
this evenL Parents and Guardians are salp^^^gonsibl^grjhe^ 


rer an o f their children. 
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To receive free digital editions of Windspeaker - 
just register your email: subscribe@ammsa.com 
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Cultural safety lab 
to be established 
at FNUniv 


By Shari Narine 

Windspeaker Contributor 


REGINA 

After a year of operating on the 
Enoch Cree Nation in Alberta, the 
monthly diabetes clinic has a 
steadily growing number of 
patients. That success, says Enoch 
Cree member Joanne McDonald, 
who also serves as community 
health representative at the local 
health centre, is due to the visiting 
physicians no-nonsense attitude 
and understanding. 

Dr. Jeff Winterstein, who makes 
the regular trip from Edmonton to 
the nearby First Nation, says 
commitment and trust - both on 
his part, as a non-Indigenous 
physician, and the part of his First 
Nations patients - is part of the 
reason for the clinics success. 

“First Nations population, I 
think, they’ve been through a 
harder medical experience than the 
rest of the population. They just 
don’t trust medicine as much,” said 
Winterstein. “A lot of times it’s just 
sitting and listening. It’s a come- 
as-you-are. I’m going to be here to 
treat it with you if you want to be 
part of the team. I will come back, 
I promise, every month and we will 
sit and deal with all of the 
problems.” 

And that, says Dr. Lynn Wells, 
vice-president academic with First 
Nations University of Canada, is 
what is meant by a “culturally safe” 
environment. 

“That sounds absolutely perfect. 
It’s not necessary that they have to 
be Indigenous health care 
practitioners, but . . . they have to 
have knowledge about Indigenous 
practise, to have that kind of 
respect for the world view and to 
learn how to work in clinical 
settings so the patient feels 
comfortable and to develop that 
trust, because if that doesn’t exist, 
it’s very difficult,” said Wells. 

Training health practitioners to 
be aware of the issues around 
cultural safety and how to 
implement those practises in 
clinical settings is just one aspect 
of a laboratory that will be 
established at the First Nations 
University of Canada. 

Dr. Carrie Bourassa, a professor 
of Indigenous health studies at 
FNUniv, recently received 
$205,178 from the Canada 
Foundation for Innovation to 
develop thef cultural safety 
evaluation, training and research 
laboratory. 

The dollars from CFI are 40 per 
cent of the total funding that will 
drive the five-year project. 

“What cultural safety is really 
designed to address are those 
inequities in the health care system 
that put Indigenous people in 
situations where they don’t feel as 
comfortable, where they don’t feel 
that sense of trust with physicians 
or other health care providers,” said 
Wells. 

That feeling can be a result of 
numerous factors including real or 


perceived racism or discrimination, 
lack of acceptance or 
acknowledgement of their cultural 
or traditional practices around 
healing or spirituality. 

Wells points out that cultural 
safety is not a concern unique to 
Canada, noting that the term was 
coined in New Zealand. She says 
research will consist of reviewing 
existing literature in the field and 
working with colleagues, both 
nationally and internationally. 
While research will look at 
historical practices, Wells says the 
focus will be on contemporary 
practices “because that’s really what 
needs to be addressed.” To that 
end, Bourassa will conduct focus 
groups, both at the university and 
in the community. 

After determining what is 
currently occurring in the health 
care system, the next step will be 
to evaluate those systems and then 
determine how to train health care 
providers in order to combat the 
deficiencies so culturally safe 
practices may be provided for 
Indigenous peoples. 

“Research will be ongoing 
throughout the life of the lab, but 
at the same time, of course the idea 
is to develop training and 
evaluation practices that can go 
into effect fairly quickly,” said 
Wells. 

While some jurisdictions are 
both more aware of and 
implementing culturally safe 
principles, Wells says there is still 
great room for improvement. 

“Like everything around 
Indigenous issues in this country, 
it takes time,” she said. 

She relates a story of where 
family members brought sacred 
objects from the community and 
placed them in the patient’s 
hospital room. The cleaning staff 
removed them, not understanding 
this was part of the healing process 
for that person. 

“The hope is that we will have a 
positive impact on the health care 
system, that there will be more 
practitioners who are aware of the 
issues around cultural safety and 
will be able to implement these 
practices in clinical settings and 
that this will improve the overall 
health of Indigenous people,” said 
Wells. 

That impact is already being 
realized on the Enoch Cree Nation. 
Winterstein says before the 
monthly clinics, the above and 
below the knee amputations, 
caused by untreated diabetes, had 
been unusually high for the 
population size. Since the clinic 
began there have been no 
amputations. As well, diabetic 
comas, blood sugar levels and trips 
to the hospital have all decreased. 

Winterstein refers to Enoch Cree 
Nation as the “perfect storm:” 
supportive infrastructure and a 
community approach that breeds 
trust and commitment. 

McDonald adds that 
Winterstein’s easy rapport with 
patients is also part of that “perfect 
storm.” 
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Blackfeet delegation with Parks Canada staff at Elk Island 
National Park. 


Bison calves made the trip south to Blackfeet Nation reserve land where they will stay until they 
mature enough for some to go on to other yet-to-be-determined locations. 


Prayers answered as bison come home 


By Shari Narine 

Sweetgrass Contributing 
Editor 

ELK ISLAND NATIONAL 
PARK 

Like many children, Paulette 
Fox had imaginary friends. 

“I would have conversations 
with buffalo when I was a little 
girl. I thought that was silly as I 
got older because nobody really 
talked about the buffalo,” said 
Fox, a member of the Blood 
Nation, who wears many hats 
including mother, scientist, 
consultant and bureaucrat. 

There was a good reason why 
buffalo wasn’t a common topic of 
discussion. The winter count of 
1877 indicated there were no 
more buffalo on the land. 

“They wanted to come home. 
It is the buffalo. It’s truly the 
buffalo. So when I think about my 
imaginary friends when I was a 
little girl, I don’t think they were 
so imaginaryO. This is so 
powerful,” said Fox, voice shaking. 

On April 2, Fox, who holds the 
Beaver Bundle along with her 
husband, conducted a Beaver 
Bundle ceremony as buffalo were 
transferred from Elk Island 


National Park to Blackfeet Nation 
land in Montana. The ceremony 
was held south of the national 
park on provincial crown land 
referred to as the Blackfoot reserve, 
24 km from the Alberta-Montana 
border. 

The Beaver Bundle is the oldest 
bundle in the Blackfoot traditional 
way of life and represents what 
existed pre-contact, says Fox. It 
represents the relationship of the 
people with the animals and the 
birds, with the water and the land. 

“These bundles are shared 
among the whole confederacy and 
these buffalo coming back to the 
Blackfeet in Montana, they’re part 
of the Blackfoot confederacy,” said 
Fox, who noted that members 
from the Piikani, Siksika, and 
Blackfeet participated in the 
ceremony. 

“We offered our prayers for the 
safe return of the buffalo,” she 
said. “We wanted (the buffalo) to 
come home to renew that spiritual 
link, that cultural link so that our 
young people could have that 
relationship and remember who 
they are and where they come 
from.” 

Fox says the buffalo from Elk 
Island were unexpected and “truly 


a gift,” following the signing of 
the Buffalo Treaty in 2014 
between 1 5 First Nations on both 
sides of the Canada-US border. 
The treaty creates an alliance 
among the First Nations to restore 
bison, conserve their land, 
educate their youth, and work 
together in economic ventures 
around nature and bison. 

Fox sees the treaty as the 
“fundamental link” that Elk 
Island National Park needed to 
transfer part of its surplus buffalo 
herd to the Blackfoot 
Confederacy 

“The treaty was key to Elk 
Island offering this gift back,” said 
Fox. 

“Spiritually, I thought (the 
treaty) was a very special thing and 
where the government of Canada 
can support such a special 
initiative, we’re absolutely there,” 
said Stephen Flemming, 
superintendent at Elk Island 
National Park. The park was not 
a signatory to the treaty 

The transfer of the 87 plains 
buffalo to the Blackfeet Nation is 
“incredibly special,” said 
Flemming, noting that some of 
the ancestors of these buffalo were 
collected from those very lands. 


“These animals are returning 
home to their ancestral lands as 
animals, but also returning home 
in the connections to the people, 
and the cultural significance of 
this return is also very special.” 

When the national park’s herd 

- 400 plains and 400 wood bison 

- becomes too large, surplus 
buffalo are shipped to a variety of 
locations for conservation 
projects. 

Before heading south, the bison 
were tested for disease, including 
tuberculosis and brucellosis, and 
quarantined for 60 days. Now in 
Montana, they are quarantined 
for a further 30 days. When they 
are released, they will stay on 
Blackfeet Reserve land for at least 
one year to mature and until other 
arrangements can be made for 
some of them. 

The Wildlife Conservation 
Society is working with the 
Blackfeet Nation and the 
Blackfoot Confederacy through 
the Iinnii initiative “gradually 
implementing a strategy to get 
bison home to these lands,” said 
Keith Aune, director of bison 
program for North America. The 
Iinnii imitative led to the creation 
of the Buffalo Treaty “In essence, 


the Elk Island project is a step in 
that strategic process to get 
buffalo back home to these people 
who have a long standing cultural, 
spiritual connection to bisonO. 
We’re linking culture and 
conservation. We see them as 
inseparable.” 

The Wildlife Conservation 
Society and the Blackfeet Nation 
will work together to determine 
the permanent home for the 
buffalo. One such location could 
be Glacier National Park, says 
Aune. 

“The Elders told us that the 
buffalo never left, that it is us who 
are coming home. This ceremony 
was about praying for our people 
so we, ourselves, will be able to 
have that relationship with the 
buffalo because it was very 
traumatically removed from us,” 
said Fox. 

“We believe our buffalo took 
care of us for thousands and 
thousands of years. And we 
believe that now it is time for us 
to take care of them. So they 
wanted to come home. And that’s 
really powerful, the belief that we 
had, that we’re stepping up and 
ready to take care of them,” said 
Fox. 
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Kapown Rehabilitation Centre 

♦ 32 Bed Residential Facility 

♦ 56 Day Program 

♦ Continuous Intake 

♦ Accredited by CAC 


P.O. Box 40 
Grouard, AB 
TOG ICO 
1-888-751-3921 


Every day, at least one Albertan dies by suicide. 


Kapffiwn 

" / . /7T DCUADII IT 


REHABILITATION 


Need to talk about it? 

1.800.SUICIDE 

8 4 2 4 3 T" 1 

24 hours • Confidential 

for 403 area codes only 



DISTRESS CENTRE 

24 HOUR SUPPORT I COUNSELLING I RESOURCES 



distresscentre.com 


E DMONTON 


Is your small business 
interested in selling to 
the City of Edmonton? 

The City's Corporate Procurement and Supply Services 
branch invites Edmonton's small business owners and 
managers to learn more about selling to the City. 

This informative, 90 minute session will give you the 
details about how we buy products and services including 
the tender process, the City's Sustainable Purchasing Policy 
and Supplier Code of Conduct. 

If your small business is interested in selling to the 
City of Edmonton, we encourage you to attend. 

All sessions are free to attend. 

Advance registration is required as space is limited. 

To register online at edmonton.ca/sellingtothecity 
email smallbusiness@edmonton.ca 
or call 780-944-5704 

Location: City Hall, Heritage Room, 

#1 Sir Winston Churchill Square 

Date & Times: Thursday, May 1 2 @ 1 0:30 am Sc 6:30 pm 

(PmOmOn 


Emerald Award finalist 
hosted water ceremony 


By Shari Narine 

Sweetgrass Contributing Editor 

MASKWACIS 

“There was a loss, but they 
weren’t lost,” said Samson Cree 
Nation Elder Roy Louis of the 
ceremonies practised by First 
Nations people. And now, Louis 
has been selected as a finalist for 
an Emerald Award for the work 
he has done for the water 
ceremony. 

For the past four years, Louis has 
opened his land along the Battle 
River for Maskwacis Elder John 
Crier to conduct the water 
ceremony. The ceremony is held 
along the bend of the river, a 
known sacred area. Crier is now 
being invited to other provinces 
to do other water ceremonies. 

June 2015 marked the last year 
Louis and his wife Judy hosted the 
ceremony. It was a four-year 
commitment, he says, noting the 
significance of the number four 
for Plains Tribe people: four 
seasons, four directions, four 
elements. 

“(Water) is one of four sacred 
elements. Water is very special and 
if we don’t deal with it in the 
proper way we can lose it some 
day. Lresh water could be lost 
some day and we don’t want that 
to happen,” said Louis. “There are 
millions of people now who don’t 
have access to safe water.” 

The water ceremony on Louis’ 
land was open to both Lirst 
Nation and non-Lirst Nations 


people. 

“It was to make people aware 
that the ceremonies were still 
there,” said Louis. “Many of our 
ceremonies were lost because of 
the fact that governments said we 
couldn’t do ceremonies.” 

Louis points to the fact that 
Indigenous ceremonies were 
made illegal in 1885. It wasn’t 
until 1951, when there were 
major revisions of the Indian Act 
that the ceremonies were allowed 
again. 

Louis was nominated for the 
Emerald Award by David Samm, 
general manager of the Battle 
River Watershed Alliance. 

“I think it was very inspired for 
(Louis) to open the ceremony up 
to all people within the watershed, 
especially since this was basically 
started during the time of the 
Truth and Reconciliation 
Commission,” said Samm. 
“There’s more awareness, at least 
with the people, I talk to . . . about 
the interactions with Lirst Nations 
people and (they are) very 
interested in how do we live all 
together?” 

In a website-recounting of the 
ceremony, the watershed alliance 
wrote, “We were all invited to 
approach the bucket one at a time 
and ask for a blessing for ourselves, 
our families or someone we know. 
This was a special time as almost 
everyone in attendance rose, went 
to the bucket, filled our hands 
with the precious water and 
silently and humbly expressed our 


hearts’ request to Spirit. ... We all 
exited the teepee to partake in the 
wonderful meal that was provided 
for the occasion. But now we were 
no longer individual people 
stepping out of that teepee because 
somehow, magically, we had 
become a community. The rest of 
the day felt different. It was sacred 
and important and we all felt like 
we had participated in something 
powerful. We were connected. We 
were one people. We Are Cree.” 

Samm notes that every 
watershed alliance meeting is 
opened with the 

acknowledgement that they are on 
Treaty 6 territory. 

Louis also now sits on the 
watershed alliance as a cultural 
advisor. 

“We see the need to have more 
understanding of First Nations 
people,” said Samm. 

Louis is one of three finalists in 
the individual commitment 
category for the Emerald Award. 
The two other finalists are Jerry 
Brunen, of the Western Sky Land 
Trust Society, in Calgary, and 
Melvin Mathison, with Lakeland 
College, in Vermilion. One 
winner in each of 10 categories 
will be announced June 8 in 
Calgary. 

Said Louis of both being 
nominated and making the cut as 
a finalist, “I’m kind of tickled pink 
because I think there’s a lot of 
things First Nations people should 
be noted for or for the work that 
happens. For me, it’s good to see.” 


.«» FUMOmS 

JOB DESCRIPTION: 

Seeking mature horse trainer for all English riding disciplines. Flat work, jumping, breaking and 
training, Not limited to. but primarily involved in re-purposing off the track Thoroughbreds. This 
self-motivated and experienced individual will he required fo work in and around the Okotoks 
area from a home farm base near Aldersyde. 

JOB REQUIREMENTS: 

Extensive experience working with horses. Must be personally able to jump horses up to 1 .3 
meters competitively. Must have proof of successfully coaching personal students to 1.1 meters. 
Must be able ta speak English. 

Must have a driver's license and reliable transportation, able to operate farm equipment. 
Completion of high school diploma, completion of Equine Canada training levels 1 and 2 or 
equivalent REQUIRED. Must be able to formulate individual leading and training programs for 
horses ol all ages and skill levels. Ability to recognize, treat or seek treatment for health 
problems in horses. Must be able to care for and train horses to a prolessional level for sale, 
develop and document individual work schedules for horses. The successful candidate! will be 
required to demonstrate horse riding skills as part of the interview. 

Successful candidate will be expected to work a 35 hour week. Wage $25.00 per hour. 

JOB CRITERIA: 

Start Date: Immediate 

Position Type: Full-time Permanent 

Years of Experience Required: 5 

Education Required: High school diploma + EC training levels 1 and 2 
Vacation Time: 2 weeks per year 

Job Benefits. Paid Holidays. Vacations and Sick Leave. Disability Insurance and Casual Dress. 

CONTACT INFORMATION: 

Send resume to: elainemacphersen@hotmail.com 

or mail to Furlongs Inc., 112 Ravencrest Drive, Qkotoks, Alberta T1S 0E8 
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Pieces unveiled for Edmonton's Indigenous 
art park 


By Shari Narine 

Sweetgrass Contributing Editor 

EDMONTON 

Pehonan is the area in which 
the Indigenous art park will be 
located within upper Queen 
Elizabeth Park and it is the name 
of Tiffany Shaw-Collinge’s 
winning piece. 

Shaw-Collinge was one of six 
Indigenous artists - two from 
Alberta - to have her work 
selected for Edmonton’s North 
Saskatchewan River Valley park. 

“ Pehonan is Cree for the 
waiting place or the gathering 
area,” said Shaw-Collinge 
following the official 
announcement Tuesday. “I 
wanted to pay tribute to that and 
the work is really about 
storytelling, so I wanted to have 
an amphitheatre-type stairs for 
you to have a collective area to 
sit and to gather and to tell your 
story or to re-tell a story that 
happened through generations.” 

Shaw-Collinge is a Metis artist 
and architect born in Calgary 
and raised in Edmonton. She 
and Amy Malbeuf, a Metis visual 
artist from Rich Lake, were the 
two Alberta artists to have their 
work chosen as symbols of 
Edmonton’s Indigenous history. 

“When they named me as one 
of the artists, I was very 
surprised. I thought it was more 
of a subtle work, but I appreciate 
that they are allowing to give me 
a spotlight to allow a place for 
many people to come and gather 
and reflect on storytelling and 
artwork and materials,” said 
Shaw-Collinge. 

Malbeuf’s piece is entitled 
Iskatew, and is a sculptural 
representation of the word fire 
in Cree syllabics. 

Having Indigenous work 
displayed in such a public space 
is a welcomed and important 
inclusion, say Treaty 6 Grand 
Chief Tony Alexis and Metis 
Nation of Alberta President 
Audrey Poitras. 

“Today is a very important day 
for our city,” said Poitras. “The 
Edmonton Indigenous art park 
stands as a critical addendum to 
Edmonton’s ongoing story.” 

Mayor Don Iveson said 
continued collaboration 
between the Indigenous 
communities and the city 
“enriched” everyone involved. It 
also promoted learning, 
deepened understanding and 
supported healing. 

“(Creating) great public spaces 
together, because those have real 

lasting significance The 

Indigenous art park is going to 
be a landmark for Edmonton in 
its work for generations to 
come,” said Iveson. “The 
mission of this park is to tell the 



I 


PHOTO: SHARI NARINE 

Metis artist Tiffany Shaw-Collinge with her piece Pehonan: The 
furthest back seat (at the top) references the deep past. Its 
farthest from our reach when you are at the base, but when 
you are sitting at the top you have the greatest field of vision 
with perhaps the greatest perspective. When you sit on the 
lowest seat you are closest to the future , but not able to see 
too far into the distance." 


story of this place.” 

He added that the park was 
also a way for the city to celebrate 
as Edmonton is on the cusp of 
becoming home to the largest 
urban Aboriginal population in 
the country. 

Shaw-Collinge applauds the 
method used by the city to select 
the six pieces that will make up 
the Indigenous art park. 

A steering committee was 
formed, led by Christine 
Sokaymoh Frederick, 

co-founder and artistic 
director of Alberta Aboriginal 
Arts, and consisting of 
representatives from the city, 
Edmonton Arts Council, 
Confederacy of Treaty Six First 
Nations, Metis Nation of 
Alberta, Elders and Aboriginal 
artists and community 
members. Two workshops took 
place, the first announcing the 
project and the second bringing 
together the 1 6 shortlisted artists 
with Indigenous community 
members. 

It wasn’t until the second 


workshop that Shaw-Collinge 
settled on her submission. 

“They really focused a lot of 
their work on engagement and 
storytelling. I wanted to 
continue that and pay respect to 
that,” she said. 

“Together we have built 
something that is very strong, 
that we can all be very, very 
proud of,” said Frederick. 

Other artists who were chosen 
for the park are Duane Linklater, 
from Moose Cree First Nation, 
in Ontario; Jerry Whitehead, 
from James Smith First Nation, 
in Saskatchewan; Marianne 
Nicolson, of Scottish and 
Dzawada’enuxw descent, from 
British Columbia; and Mary 
Ann Barkhouse, from the 
Nimpksih band, Kwakiutl First 
Nation, in BC. 

The Indigenous art park, yet 
to be given an official name, will 
be unveiled in 2018. It was 
approved as part of the second 
P h ase of a two-phase renewal 
master plan for Queen Elizabeth 
Park in 2013. 
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Iskotew - Amy Malbeuf 



Mikikwan - Duane Linklater 



Turtle - Jerry Whitehead 



Preparing to Cross the Sacred River- Marianne Nicolson 



Reign - Mary Anne Barkhouse 
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MNA member not confident review of 
structure will bring necessary changes 


By Shari Narine 

Sweetgrass Contributing Editor 


EDMONTON 

Metis Nation of Alberta 
President Audrey Poitras says 
everything is open for discussion 
as executive and membership 
move forward on a new 
governance structure for the 
MNA. 

The existing governing 
structure has been in place since 
1984. Poitras says changes are 
necessary as the MNA pushes 
negotiations for self-government 
with the province and now the 
federal government, in wake of 
last weeks Daniels’ decision that 
says Metis and non-status Indians 
fall under federal jurisdiction. 

“Thirty years go by and things 
change, people change and ways 
of doing business change. And 
that’s what it’s all about is what 
can we do better? Is the structure 
we have today still beneficial 
today as it was back then? In 
some ways, I see some of it that 


probably isn’t as beneficial,” said 
Poitras. 

That the MNA is long overdue 
for change will get no argument 
from Dean Lindsay, a Metis, who 
lives in the Slave Lake region. 

From battling the Powley 
definition of Metis, which has 
been accepted by the Metis 
National Council, the MNA’s 
national body, to what he calls 
“corrupt election practises” when 
his nomination package for 
Region 5 president was turned 
down in 2011, Lindsay says, 
“We’re not getting good 
governance.” 

Among the changes Lindsay 
says that have been “discussed on 
the backbenches” is limiting 
elected officials to two terms. 
Poitras has served as president 
since 1996, the first woman 
elected in that position. Being at 
the helm of MNA for so long, 
contends Lindsay, has provided 
Poitras with too much control. 

Lindsay also takes exception to 
the recent suspension of the 
Metis Judiciary Council. A 


motion was made at the annual 
general assembly last August to 
review the judiciary council as, 
according to the motion, its 
“operations and functions 
happen behind closed doors 
without any transparency to 
MNA members and to date little 
to no information is provided to 
the members of the MNA on its 
operations or the decisions it 
makes.” 

“They shut down the judiciary 
council so there’s nobody to deal 
with what’s going on. The people 
have no recourse,” said Lindsay. 
He added that he’s been trying 
to convince other MNA 
members to take court action, 
but the costs have been 
prohibitive. 

Poitras says advice was sought 
from legal counsel, which 
recommended that the judiciary 
council be suspended until the 
review, which is to be undertaken 
by an outside organization, was 
completed. Poitras says those 
with “disputes on the table” were 
made aware of the delay 
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“When the review is finished, 
then we will move forward with 
the disputes,” she said. 

Meanwhile, 

Shalene Jobin and Kirsten 
Lindquist, from the faculty of 
Native studies at the University 
of Alberta, who are conducting 
the review of the MNA 
governance structure, continue to 
meet with membership. They 
will be in Peace River on Tuesday 
and in Slave Lake on Wednesday 

Lindsay who plans to attend 
the meeting in Slave Lake, isn’t 
confident that the review will 
result in any substantial changes 
that will impact the existing 
power structure. 

“I think (Jobin and Lindquist) 
are going to get shown a lot of 
milk and honey and not really 
find out what’s really going on,” 
said Lindsay “At the end of the 
day it’s the Metis people who will 
be hurt the most by this scarred 
government.” 


It is this disillusionment and 
frustration that prompted 
Lindsay and other disgruntled 
MNA members to start the 
Aboriginal Alliance of Alberta in 
late 2014. The AAA’s 
membership goes beyond the 
MNA’s citizenship and includes 
the “red and white” card holders. 
Those card holders are gradually 
being replaced on the MNA’s role 
by Metis citizens, those who fall 
under the Powley definition 
accepted by the Supreme Court 
of Canada in 2003. The Powley 
definition sets three criteria: 
identify as a Metis person; be a 
member of a present-day Metis 
community; and, have ties to a 
historic Metis community 
“I fought for the people ... 
well, I’m still fighting for them 
to get what’s rightfully theirs,” 
said Lindsay “We started up a 
new group so ... all of the 
displaced people have somebody 
willing to fight for them.” 
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Public Members 

The Board of Governors 
of Bow Valley College 

Honourable Marlin Schmidt, Minister of Advanced Education, is seeking 
applications from individuals interested in serving as a Public Member 
of The Board of Governors of Bow Valley College. This recruitment is for 
three public member appointments. 

As public member, the successful applicant will share the responsibility 
of governing the college as well as formulating policies enhancing the 
Board to make responsible decisions on fiscal and academic matters to 
advance the strategic interests of Bow Valley College. Job ID # 1035353 

For more information on Bow Valley College, 
please visit: http://bowvalleycollege.ca 

Visit jobs.alberta.ca to learn more 
about this opportunity and to apply online. 
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Chair and 
Public Members 

The Governors of The University of Calgary 


Honourable Marlin Schmidt, Minister of Advanced Education, is seeking 
applications from individuals interested in serving as Chair or as a 
Member of The Governors of The University of Calgary. 

Appointments are for a term of up to three years and may be eligible for 
re-appointment at the end of the term. 

Job ID # 1035499 (Chair), Job ID # 1035504 (Public Members) 

For more information on The Governors of The University of Calgary 
please visit: https://www.ucalgary.ca/secretariat/board-governors 


Visit jobs.alberta.ca to learn more about 
this opportunity and to apply online. 
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UNIVERSITY OF 

CALGARY 
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Indigenous 
basketball goes 
global in Burnaby 


[ sports ] 

Ted and Brandon Nolan 
sign on to Ontario's NAHC 
squads 



Ontario's silver medal girls' team is seeking gold with top-shelf roster and coaching staff for this 
year's National Aboriginal Hockey Championships in Mississauga. 


By Sam Laskaris 

Windspeaker Contributor 


MISSISSAUGA 

Members of the two Ontario 
squads for this years National 
Aboriginal Hockey 

Championships (NAHC) have 
plenty of reasons to be excited. 

For starters, officials from both 
clubs believe they have assembled 
rosters that will challenge for top 
spot in their respective categories 
at the national tournament. 

This years NAHC will run 
from May 2 to May 7 in 
Mississauga, Ont. 

And Ontario team officials are 
ecstatic with a pair of individuals 
they managed to convince to 
help out with some coaching. 

Ted Nolan, a former National 
Hockey League player and 
coach, will serve as an assistant 
coach with the Ontario female 
team. 

And Nolans son Brandon, 
who played five seasons of pro 
hockey including a brief stint 
with the NHL’s Carolina 
Hurricanes, will be an assistant 
coach for the Ontario male 
squad. 

Gloria Hendrick-Laliberte had 
first approached the elder Nolan 
about helping to coach the 
Ontario girls’ team for the 2015 
NAHC, which was held in 
Halifax. 

“We had talked about it last 
year, but he was still working 
(with the Buffalo Sabres),” 
Hendrick-Laliberte said. 

Nolan though had expressed 
an interest in working with the 
program in the future if his 
schedule allowed it. He was 
available for this year’s NAHC 
since the Sabres relieved him of 
his head coaching duties last 
April. 

Nolan will be assisting Karen 
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Bell. Both live on the Garden 
River First Nation, near Sault 
Ste. Marie. 

“I just got Karen to go over and 
knock on his door and ask him,” 
Hendrick-Laliberte said of how 
the club was able to land Nolan’s 
coaching assistance this year. 

Hendrick-Laliberte believes 
having Nolan, who won the Jack 
Adams Trophy as the NHL’s 
Coach of the Year for his work 
with the Sabres during the 1 996- 
97 season, will be a huge asset. 

“I think it will give the girls a 
lot of confidence,” she said. “It 
will help them and it will help 
out our coaching staff.” 

Marian Jacko of the 
Wikwemikong First Nation on 
Manitoulin Island will also serve 
as an assistant coach for the club. 

The Ontario girls’ squad 
returned with silver medals from 
the last two national 
tournaments. 

This year’s team features 10 
returnees. No doubt the club will 
be looking to capture the gold 
medal this time around. 

“It would be great if we could 
do that,” Hendrick-Laliberte 
said. “I think we have the team 
to do it. We have an older team 
this year. They are more 
experienced. And they are all rep 
players and they all get good 
coaching.” 

Saskatchewan won both the 
girls’ and boys’ titles a year ago 
and will be looking to defend 
their crowns. 

Once again other provincial 
entries in both categories will be 
teams from Alberta, British 
Columbia, Manitoba and the 
Quebec-based sides dubbed 
Eastern Door and the North. 

Also participating in both 
divisions will be Team North, 
comprised of players from the 
country’s three territories, and 
Team Atlantic, featuring players 


from Canada’s four eastern-most 
provinces. 

As for the Ontario male team, 
it will feature seven returnees on 
its roster. The squad placed fifth 
in each of the past two NAHC 
and will be eyeing a medal, 
preferably gold, this time 
around. 

“I’m excited to get this group 
together to see what we can do,” 
said Wes Marsden, the team’s 
general manager. 

The club’s roster includes 10 
players who toiled for various 
Junior A franchises during the 
2015-16 campaign. Ontario’s 
lineup also has three others who 
were playing at the Junior C level 
this season and one Junior B 
player. 

Regional scouts helped to 
identify the players named to the 
roster. But because of the 
vastness of the province, Ontario 
team officials were not able to 
stage a tryout camp. 

“Ontario is so big,” Marsden 
said. “It’s not like Nova Scotia 
where they can bring guys into 
Halifax for a weekend tryout.” 

Marsden though is pumped 
about the fact Brandon Nolan 
will be on the team’s coaching 
staff. 

“We’re more excited about 
what he can bring off the ice as 
well,” he said. “Sure he was a 
professional player who made it 
to the NHL so he’ll be able to 
help us with our powerplay and 
penalty killing. But he’s also 
going to be a good voice to talk 
to about life after hockey. That 
will not only be for our team but 
for also any other team that 
wants to take advantage of this.” 

Chandon Hill of Six Nations 
will be the head coach of the 
Ontario boys’ club while Denis 
Commanda of the Nipissing 
First Nation will also be an 
assistant coach. 



By Sam Laskaris 

Windspeaker Contributor 


BURNABY, B.C. 

It’s amazing how quickly plans 
can snowball. 

A perfect example of this is an 
event that British Columbia’s 
Skidegate Saints, a men’s 
basketball team, will host this 
summer. 

Last year, the Saints of Haida 
Gwaii, travelled to New Zealand 
to play against the Maori 
national team. 

This venture proved to be 
successful, and the Maori side 
agreed to return the favour and 
travel to Canada this year to 
square off against the Saints 
again. 

But the original plan of having 
two clubs square off in a cultural 
and sporting exchange has 
blossomed into the World 
Indigenous Basketball 

Challenge. 

Both the Saints and the Maori 
squad will take part in this event. 
As of mid-April, 20 clubs have 
confirmed they will take part. 

Besides coaching the Skidegate 
side, Dave Wahl is also the 
tournament director. He believes 
the event, scheduled for Aug. 1 0 
to Aug. 13 at Simon Fraser 
University in Burnaby, B.C., 
could end up featuring as many 
as 24 teams. 

“By the end of April we should 
have a good indication of the 
number of teams we are shooting 
for,” Wahl said. 

Despite the number of clubs 
that have confirmed they will be 
taking part, it remains to be seen 
whether all will be able to attend. 

“Some teams might end up 
having fundraising challenges,” 
Wahl said. “And some others 
could have visa challenges.” 

The Maori squad will 
definitely be competing in 
Burnaby. Other national teams 
that have said they will 
participate are from Bermuda, 
Papua New Guinea, Zambia and 
South Sudan. 

And professional teams from 
Haiti and Belize have also 
indicated they will be taking 
part. Clubs from across the 
United States and Canada will 
be participating too. 

“The amazing thing is the 
amount of interest in this,” Wahl 
said. “There are teams from all 
over the world.” 

So how did an event, which 
was supposed to feature just two 
entrants, turn into a massive 
tournament with numerous 
national teams as well as some 
pro franchises? 

“We allowed it to happen,” 
Wahl said. “We were sending 
letters of inquiries out and they 
started confirming.” 

Wahl though is somewhat 
surprised at just how much 


interest there is for this event. 

“We started talking about 
other things we could do and 
thought maybe we could have a 
four- team tournament,” he said. 
“Now we’re up to 20 teams and 
we might end up with 24.” 

The event’s moniker, however, 
is somewhat misleading as some 
of the international squads will 
not feature Indigenous players. 

“Teams are excited about the 
opportunity to play in this 
event,” Wahl said. “And people 
are just excited about the event. 
We didn’t want to get into rigid 
rules about having everybody 
have status cards.” 

Wahl is hoping the tourney 
becomes an annual event. He 
believes discussions about that 
are best suited to be staged 
during this year’s tournament, 
when representatives from 
participating clubs are all 
present. 

“How we grow it is something 
we’ll talk about when we’re all 
together,” he said. “We’ll decide 
then how to grow it and who we 
want to come to this.” 

Wahl added he is hoping there 
will also be discussions during 
the tournament to determine if 
there is enough interest to form 
a worldwide Indigenous 
basketball association, similar to 
FIBA, the International 
Basketball Association which 
governs the sport globally. 

This year the tournament will 
be strictly a men’s event. But that 
too could change down the line. 

“There have been a lot of 
people who have asked about a 
women’s division,” Wahl said. 
“It’s a good idea and we will 
consider that for the future.” 

Last summer the Saints failed 
to win a game in their four 
matches against the Maori team. 
But Wahl said a couple of those 
contests were close. 

Wahl added he’s not sure how 
his side will fare in this year’s 
event. 

“I think everybody is 
wondering how they will do in 
this tournament,” he said. 

The Saints are the five-time 
defending champions at the All 
Native Basketball Tournament, 
held annually in Prince Rupert, 
B.C. 

Wahl anticipates the Maori 
entry will be tough to beat. 

“They have a lot of players 
who have represented New 
Zealand internationally,” he said. 
“And they have players who are 
in the New Zealand pro league 
or are playing in college.” 

Depending on which players 
it brings over, South Sudan 
might also be a force. 

“South Sudan has a ton of 
talented international players,” 
Wahl said. “Their challenge is to 
get these players together 
because they are playing all over 
the world.” 
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Auksi ends hockey career with head held high 



Mike Auksi (second from right) playing for Estionia in Olympic qualifier. Photos: Supplied 



By Sam Laskaris 

Windspeaker Contributor 


TORONTO 

Mike Auksi is more than happy 
with how his hockey career 
ended. 

Auksi, a 34-year-old who lives 
in Toronto, finished off his 
playing days by participating in 
an Olympic qualifying 
tournament in Budapest, 
Hungary. 

He decided to retire after 
representing Estonia in the 
Olympic qualifier, which 
concluded on Feb. 14. 

Though he’s Canadian and his 
father George is Ojibwe, in 2010 
Auksi was able to get his 
citizenship from Estonia, where 
his mother Juta was born. He was 
keen to become a citizen of 
Estonia so he could represent the 
country in international hockey 
competitions. 

Estonia, ranked 28th in the 
mens world hockey rankings, 
had breezed through its first 
Olympic qualifying tournament 
this past October. Estonia hosted 
a four-team event, which also 
included Bulgaria, Israel and 
Mexico. 

Auksi, a defenceman, and his 
teammates won all three of their 
matches, outscoring their rivals 
by a whopping 58-4 count. 

Estonia though had its 2018 
Olympic dreams dashed in 
Hungary as it only managed to 
win one of its three contests. 
Poland won the event and 
advanced to the final Olympic 
qualifier, which will be staged this 
coming September. 

Auksi, however, is content. 

“Em so happy,” he said of the 
fact he was able to take part in 
the Olympic qualifier. “In my last 
game we were able to beat 
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Lithuania. It’s the first time 
Estonia was able to beat Lithuania 
in 16 years so its a big deal.” 

Estonia’s victory over Lithuania 
was considered a mild upset. 
That’s because Lithuania’s world 
ranking was slightly better at 
25th. 

Members of the Estonian side 
knew they would face stiff 
challenges from both Hungary 
and Poland, ranked 19th and 
22nd, respectively, in the IIHF 
rankings. 

“You don’t go into a game 
thinking that you’re going to lose 
and you don’t have a chance to 
win,” Auksi said. “But we knew 
we were in tough.” 

While Estonia has a semi-pro 
league, both Hungary and Poland 
have circuits which are dubbed 
pro and are of a higher calibre. 

“We didn’t have too many guys 
playing in leagues other than 
Estonia,” Auksi said. 

Auksi has mixed emotions 
though about the fact his 
competitive hockey days are now 
behind him. 

“It sucks,” he said. “But I’m 
excited to move on.” 

In order to be eligible to 
participate in IIHF-sanctioned 
events, Auksi had to first spend 
some time playing in Estonia. 

The IIHF rules stipulates those 
looking to represent a national 
team must spend at least two 
years competing in that country’s 
national league. 

As a result, Auksi toiled with 
HC Panter/Purikad, a squad 
based in Tallinn, Estonia, during 
the 2013-14 and 2014-15 
seasons. The team competes in 
Meistriliiga, the top men’s hockey 
league in Estonia. 

Since he had his Estonian 
citizenship and had played in the 
country for a couple of years, 
Auksi was eligible to start playing 


for the country internationally. 

His first event donning a 
national team jersey was at the 
2015 IIHF Division 1 Group B 
tournament in the Netherlands. 
His squad posted a 1 -4 record at 
this six-country event. 

Should he have chosen to do 
so, Auksi could have also played 
for Estonia at its upcoming IIHF 
world tournament. That event 
will be staged April 17 to April 
23 in Zagreb, Croatia. 

“With no games for me in the 
next two months I decided not 
to go,” Auksi said. 

Plus, Auksi, who works as a 
recreation co-ordinator for the 



Native Child and Family Services 
of Toronto, felt he should start 
focusing more on his work. He 
started his current job last August 
and did not want to ask for more 
time off to compete in another 
world tournament. 

To prepare for Estonia’s most 
recent Olympic qualifying event, 
Auksi had joined the expansion 
Hamilton Steelhawks this season. 

The Steelhawks are members of 
Allan Cup Hockey, the top senior 
men’s league in Ontario. 

Hamilton had its 2015-16 
season come to an end when it 
lost its one and only playoff game, 
a preliminary round qualifier on 


Feb. 17. 

If the Steelhawks had enjoyed 
a lengthier post-season, Auksi 
could have potentially considered 
sticking around to play in another 
world tournament. 

“I’m ready just to play tennis, 
golf and volleyball and hang out 
with my buddies,” he said. 

Since he is turning 35 in 
December, Auksi is not keen to 
play another season of Allan Cup 
Hockey, even though he 
thoroughly enjoyed his time with 
the Steelhawks. 

“I don’t feel like going to 
Hamilton three times a week,” he 
said. 
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Aboriginal Scholarship & Bursary Guide 

Annual Windspeaker Insert— May 

Check online for complete listings at www.ammsa.com 


Scholarship 

Search 

Tips! 


• When fishing for 
scholarships, cast the widest net 
you can, focusing on your area 
of specialty while applying for 
general scholarships/bursaries 
anywhere you're eligible. 
Admissions offices will often 
have listings, but internet 
searches are also effective, and 
many applications can be 
completed online. 

• Criteria and eligibility vary 
from place to place but once 
you've completed a first 
application, the second one 
invariably goes faster. It is 
mainly a qatherinq and 
organization of information for 
the sponsor awarding the 
scholarship, so checking 
carefully to meet the criteria and 
goals listed by the organization 
will increase success. 

• Always try and keep copies 
of documentation, such as letters 
of support, to use for multiple 
submissions. Many scholarships 
can be completed online. 

• Read guidelines thoroughly 
and check biographies of past 
winners. 

• Remember to make 
deadlines - even the strongest 
candidates will be eliminated if 
they file too late - this 
demonstrates commitment and 
responsibility! And if you don't 
make it this year - your chances 
can only increase with time and 
experience for next year. 

• Many sponsors learn who 
their students are and maintain 
a supportive relationship, which 
can even include summer 
employment opportunities. 

• Everyone likes to back a 
winner! List past scholarships 
and bursaries received, for that 
"snowball effect". 


NATIONAL 

CFUW Aboriginal Women's Award (AWA). 

The application deadline is November 1 , 
2016. 

In March 2015, the Education Council- 
Wolfville transferred the proceeds of their 
education fund to the CFUW Charitable 
Trust to establish a new award, the CFUW 
Aboriginal Women's Award (AWA). 

This award was designed to honour Dr. 
Marion Elder Grant's life-long commitment 
to education of women. Dr. Grant has an 
outstanding record of leadership as the 1 1 th 
National President, CFUW Wolfville 
President and educator. 

Funds were provided by members of CFUW 
Wolfville and the Estate of Dr. Marion Elder 
Grant. The value of this award is established 
by a formula which adjusts for the variation 
in the cost of tuition for different programs 
across Canada. For the 2016-2017 
academic year, the award will be within the 
value range of $10,000 - $25,000. The 
formula also allows for future awards to be 
adjusted based on higher tuition expenses. 
An applicant for the CFUW AWA will be 
considered eligible on the basis of the 
following criteria: 

• Canadian Aboriginal woman; 

• Study in Canada; 

• Holds or will hold an undergraduate 
university degree or equivalent before the 
CFUW AWA for which she applied is 
granted; and 

• Must have applied to be a full-time student 
in any year of an eligible program at a 
recognized or accredited Canadian post- 
secondary degree-granting institution. 
*Eligible programs: are the academic 
programs for which a CFUW AWA 
Applicant (or Renewal Applicant) may be 
studying. They include: 

1 . Programs leading to a first degree in law 
- Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.); Juris Doctor 
(J.D.). 

2. Programs leading to the following first 
degrees in medicine - Medical Doctor 
(M.D.); Doctor of Optometry (O.D.). 

3. Programs leading to qualifying for a 
license to practice as a Nurse Practitioner 
in the province or territory of the graduate's 
choice. 

4. Programs leading to a Master's degree 
in fields dealing with important Canadian 
aboriginal issues at the time the AWA is 
given as defined by the most recent 
Canadian report by the United Nations 
Special Rapporteur on the rights of 
indigenous peoples. 

The award is renewable as it is designed 
to help a Renewal Applicant by providing 
the award for a second year. 

In May 2016, the CFUW AWA application 
form with instructions, guidelines, and 
eligibility criteria will be available from the 
CFUW website: www.cfuw.org . 


Skills Award for Aboriginal Youth - 
Canadian Council of Forest Ministers and 
the Forest Products Association of Canada 

Deadline: October 1 6th 

This year $2500 will be awarded to two 
individuals who meet the eligibility criteria 
below more information on tne application 
requirements is provided on the website and 
in the attached booklet. 


Eligibility Criteria 

1 . Demonstrate strong academic standing; 
and 

2. Are currently enrolled in a post- 
secondary study program; and 

3. Demonstrate a commitment to their field 
of study beyond academics, such as 
volunteering or working for the forest 
products industry; and 

4. Demonstrate a commitment to the 
Aboriginal community; and 

5. Are Canadian; and 

6. Are First Nations, Inuit, or Metis; and 

7. Are between the ages of 1 8-30 (proof of 
age required); and 

8. Have not won this award in the last 3 
years. 

Website: www.fpac.ca /forestry- jobs/ 
aboriginal/ skills-award/ 


Alta Link Aboriginal Scholarship Program 

This scholarship program is designed to 


recognize leaders in the Aboriginal 
community by offering eight scholarships 
to Aboriginal students attending post- 
secondary institutions. Two eligible students 
from each of Treaty 6, 7, 8 and the Metis 
community in Alberta will be awarded with 
a $1 ,000 scholarship. 

ELIGIBILITY: 

To be eligible, applicants must be currently 
enrolled in a post-secondary institution and: 

• Treaty applicants must be born in Alberta. 

• Metis applicants must either be a member 
of the Metis Nation of Alberta Association 
or an Alberta Metis Settlement 

or must have been living in Alberta for at 
least the past three months with a Metis 
membership card from another province. 
HOW TO ENTER: 

Application forms are available online at 
http://www.altalink.ca/responsibility/ 

communityinvestment/powerful- 

education.cfm and may be submitted by 
email or by mail to the address below. A 
transcript, either official or unofficial, and 
a photocopy of your status card must be 


submitted for the application to be 
considered. The deadline for receipt of the 
completed application is 

October 15. 

Email: aboriginalrelations@altalink.ca, 

or mail to 
Alta Link 

ATTN: Altalink Aboriginal Scholarship 
261 1 - 3rd Avenue SE 
Calgary, Alberta T2A 7W7 


2016 Jim Pattison Broadcast Group Prairie 
Equity Scholarship 

Purpose 

By supporting the career development of 
roups currently underrepresented in the 
roadcast industry on the Canadian 
Prairies, the Jim Pattison Broadcast Group 
believes it can improve the industry in a 
number of ways. 

• By removing barriers to employment for 



OPPORTUNITY 

RlSfS 

WITH BOW VALLEY COLLEGE 


New Justice Studies Diploma - Aboriginal Focus 

Justice is a great way for you to use your skills to make a difference. This program 

goes beyond preparing you for a career in law enforcement. It will also provide you 

with the skills to divert Aboriginal youths from offending, help Aboriginal offenders 

while they are in the criminal justice system, and work with Aboriginal offenders 

who are in rehabilitation. Check out all five diploma paths available in Justice SOvVV/UiEY 

Studies at bowvalleycollege.ca/justicestudies c o l i e c e 





YOU GET A GREAT LOCATION 
IN DOWNTOWN VANCOUVER. 

CANADAS YOUNG INDIGENOUS PEOPLE GET A CHANCE AT A BRIGHTER FUTURE. 


Holiday Inn & Suites Vancouver Downtown is helping to 
meet the educational needs of Canada’s First Nations youth. 

For every night our Aboriginal guests stay with us, a donation is made 
to our Indigenous Scholarship Program, a post -secondary education 
fund. 

Only footsteps away, guests will find the best of downtown Vancouver, 
including shopping, dining and attractions. Enjoy comfortable accom- 
modations, free internet and a 24 hour indoor pool. 

Phone: 604-684-2151 
Fax: 604-684-4736 
E: info@hivancouverdowntown.com 

•Prices subject to availability and do not include applicable taxes. 



Holiday Inn 

& Suites 

VANCOUVER DOWNTOWN 

Call Toll-Free: 1-800-663-9151 

www.holidayinnvancouverdowntown.com 
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CONNECT 

to learning at life speed. 


underrepresented groups 

• Aboriginal Peoples 

• Persons with disabilities 

• Members of visible minorities 

• Women 

• By accessing a currently untapped pool 
of potentially talented employees 

• By encouraging the employment of people 
with diverse viewpoints ana backgrounds 

• By using those diverse backgrounds and 
viewpoints 

• to enhance relationships with local 
communities 

• to broaden the potential audience and 
advertiser base 

The Scholarship 

The Prairie stations of the Jim Pattison 
Broadcast Group will make available two 
$2000.00 scholarships in 201 6 to students 
accepted into a recognized broadcast 
education program at a post-secondary 
educational institution in Alberta, 
Saskatchewan or Manitoba. 



Alberta’s choice 
since 1923 


Upgrade your career path today 

at adlc.ca 


1 -866-774-5333 


A ^\| Alberta Distance 

Learning Centre 


Eligibility Criteria 

Applicants must meet these criteria: 

V Resident of Alberta, Saskatchewan, or 
Manitoba. 

V Attending or planning to attend, on a full- 
time basis, a post-secondary institution in 
Alberta, Saskatchewan or Manitoba in a 
recognized Broadcast program. (Though 
applicants may apply prior to enrollment, 
proof of enrollment will be required before 
payment is finalized.) 

V Signature of head of institution's Broadcast 
Department or of high school Counselor or 
Principal certifying that the applicant meets 
the eligibility requirements. 

Selection Criteria 

The selection committee will award the 
scholarships based on the following criteria. 

V Preference will be given to members of 
groups currently underrepresented in the 
broadcast industry. 

• Aboriginal Peoples 

• Persons with disabilities 

• Members of visible minorities 

• Women 

• The submission of a short essay. This essay 
will be evaluated on the clarity and content 
of how the applicant addresses the 
following: 

• Applicability of the philosophy of this 
scholarship to the applicant's personal 
situation (i.e., membership in one of the 
underrepresented groups). 

• The applicant's commitment to 
broadcasting 

• The applicant's community involvement 
and activity 

Two personal references. 

Application Procedure 
Complete the application form, attaching 
your essay and recommendation letters, ana 
mail or e-mail all documents to: 

Prairie Equity Scholarship Committee 

Jim Pattison Broadcast Group - Medicine 

Hat Division 

1 0 Boundary Road SE 

Redcliff, Alberta 

T0J 2P0 

dsherwood @ jpbg.ca 

Applications must be postmarked/e-mailed 
by October 8, 201 6. 

The applications will be reviewed by the 
General Managers of the stations of the Jim 
Pattison Broadcast Group in Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, and Manitoba. A personal 
or phone interview may be arranged. The 
successful applicants will be notified by 
November 201 6. 


ConocoPhillips Aboriginal Awards 
Program 

Deadline June 30th of each year. 

The Aboriginal Awards Program has been 
developed to provide financial assistance 
to Aboriginal students pursuing high school 
upgrading and post-secondary education. 

Award amounts are designated according 
to the educational level you are pursuing: 

Secondary School/Academic Upgrading 

$ 1,000 

College or Technical Institute $2,000 
University $3,000 

The award amounts are granted on an 
annual basis with students being required 
to re-apply each year for continued funding. 
Awards may be used to cover portions of 
tuition, books or living expenses. 

Eligibility 

You may apply to the ConocoPhillips 
Aboriginal Awards Program if you meet the 
following criteria: 

1 . You are of Aboriginal ancestry 

2. You are a Canadian citizen 

3. You are enrolled in an eligible program, 
on a full-time basis 


4. You demonstrate promising academic 
qualifications 

5. You require financial assistance to pursue 
your education 

Application process: Please send your 
completed application along with your 
proof of acceptance and most recent 
transcripts to the following address: 

Please send your completed application 
along with your proof of acceptance and 
most recent transcripts to the following 
address no later than June 30th: 

Attention: Aboriginal Awards Program 
Stakeholder Engagement 
ConocoPhillips Canada 
P.O. Box 130, Station "M", 

401 - 9th Avenue SW 
Calgary, AB T2P 2H7 
Direct Phone: (403) 260-1655 
Fax: (403) 532-3404 
Email: 

aboriginalawards@conocophillips.com 


Canadian Nurses Foundation 

Canadian Nurses Foundation (CNF) is the 
only national foundation solely committed 
to promoting the health and patient care of 
Canadians by financially supporting 
Canadian nurses engaged in higher 
education, research, home nealth-care and 
specialty certification; advocating 
dissemination and utilization of nursing 
knowledge. 

Awards are supported by contributions from 
corporate and individual donors. CNF gives 
nurses across Canada approximately 
$275,000 annually in scholarships and 
certification awards. The value of the 
scholarship awards ranges from $1,000- 
$6,000 

The CNF TD Aboriginal Nursing Fund 

specifically supports First Nation Status or 
Non-status, Inuit or Metis nurses at the 
Bachelor, Master's, PhD and Nurse 
Practitioner levels. Over the past five years, 
CNF has supported over 100 aboriginal 
nursing scholars through the TD awards. 
Deadline for all applications is March 31 st 
of each year for the following academic 
year. 

Applicants for the CNA Certification awards 
must have confirmation of approval from 
CNA to write the exam. 

For more information, please visit the CNF 
web site at www.cnf-riic.ca or e-mail to 
info@cnf-fiic.ca We're on Facebook and 
Twitter, too! 

Tous les renseignements sont Egalement 
disponibles en franAais. 


9th Annual AFOA- PotashCorp Aboriginal 
Youth Financial Management Awards 

The 9 th Annual AFOA-PotashCorp 
Aboriginal Youth Financial Management 
Awards are open to Aboriginal youth in 
grades 1 1 and 1 2. Winners attend AFOA 
Canada's National Conference and 
participate in a special Youth program 
designed to introduce youth to careers in 
Aboriginal finance and management. 
There is a great demand both within First 
Nation communities and off-reserve for 
Aboriginal financial management 
professionals and there are many 
opportunities for those who want to pursue 
this career path and many sources of 
assistance. However, very few of our young 
people are pursuing an education in 
Financial management after high school. 
That is why AFOA Canada and PotashCorp 
have come together to offer the Aboriginal 
Youth Financial Management Awards. 

In 2015 we want to bring 3 outstanding 
Aboriginal Youth to Winnipeg, Manitoba 
for 4 nights to attend the conference and 
awards ceremony at the AFOA Canada 
National Conference on February 17-19, 
2 915 . 

Eligibility: 

• Aboriginal Ancestry 

(Proof of First Nation, Inuit or Metis status) 

• Pursuing post-secondary education 
and demonstrates an interest and is 
considering a career in the areas of finance 
and/or management/commerce (including 
financial manaqement/planninq, business 
administration, commerce, accounting and 
economics) 

• Completed Application Form and 
submit an essay 

• 2 letters of recommendation from a 
teacher, guidance counsellor or educator, 
attesting to the student's performance and 
commitment 

• Academically successful 

• Students in Grades 1 1 and/or 1 2 may 
apply (maximum age 1 9) 

Deadline: Monday, December 1 at 9PM 
(EST) 

For more information: 

Call: 1-866-722-2362 

Email: youthawards@afoa.ca 

Website: www.afoa.ca 

Submit your application, essay and 
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reference letters to one of the following: 

1 . Email: youthawards@afoa.ca 

2. Fax: (6 1 3) 722-3467 

3. Mail: AFOA Canada 

1066 Somerset St. West-Suite 301 
Ottawa, ON K1Y4T3 


ATCO Pipelines Aboriginal Education 
Awards Program 

The ATCO Pipelines Aboriginal Educational 
Awards Program is aimed at supporting 
Aboriginal students from First Nations ana 
Metis communities in close proximity to our 
facilities. Successful applicants will 
demonstrate a balanced lifestyle and 
commitment in the pursuit of education. 
These awards, bursaries and scholarships 
are awarded to select students who 
demonstrate leadership capabilities and 
strive to be role models in their schools and 
communities. 

Since the program was launched in 201 1 , 
this program has seen 74 students from 
across the province receive awards. 

There are three different awards available: 

• Merit Awards - merit awards of $500 to 
be granted each year; 

Must be attending High School (completing 
grades 10-12); Maximum one award per 
applicant per calendar year; Must re-apply 
to be considered for subsequent years 

Bursaries - bursaries of $1,000 to be 
granted each year; Must be registered in a 
recognized trade/ community/ technical 
college diploma or certificate program; 
Preference will be given to those enrolled 
in a program relating to the natural gas 
industry; Maximum one award per 
applicant per calendar year; Must re-apply 
to be considered for subsequent years 
Scholarships - scholarships of $1,500 to 
be awarded each year; Must be registered 
in a university program intended to lead to 
a bachelor or graduate degree; Preference 
will be given to those enrolled in a program 
relating to the natural gas industry; 
Maximum one award per applicant per 
calendar year; Must re-apply to be 
considered for subsequent years 

Eligibility: 

All applicants must be enrolled full-time in 
a secondary or post-secondary educational 
program, be Canadian citizens of 
Aboriginal ancestry and originate from 
within 50km of ATCO Pipelines facilities. 
ATCO employees and/ or their children will 
not be considered for these awards. 

How to apply: 

The deadline to submit an application is 
August 1st annually. Applications received 
after that date will not be considered during 
the review and selection process. 

The following information must ALL be 
included in the application package in order 
to be regarded for any one of these awards: 

• A completed application form 

• One reference letter from a teacher, faculty 
member, employer or community leader 

• A short essay (minimum 250 words) 
describing why you are a suitable candidate 
for the awarcf 

• Proof of enrollment for the upcoming 
semester in a secondary or post-secondary 
institution 

• hTranscripts from a secondary and/or 
post-secondary institution in which you are 
currently enrofled 

Mail or deliver completed application 
packages, and direct official transcripts, to: 

Corporate Communications 
ATCO Pipelines 

#1300, 909- 11th Avenue SW 
Calgary, AB T2R 1L8 

Website: 

http:/ / www. a tcopipelines.com/ 

Com m unity /Aboriginal -Education - 

Awards-Program 

Selection 

All applications will be reviewed by a 
selection committee comprised of 
representatives from various departments 
within ATCO Pipelines. Committees will be 
established each year specifically to review 
candidate submissions for this program. 


Indigenous Scholarship Program - Holiday 
Inn Vancouver Downtown 

Value: $2,000 
Number: Varies 

Deadline: Scholarships awarded throughout 
the year 

Conceived and established in 2003 by 
Holiday Inn Vancouver Downtown, the 
Indigenous Scholarship Program sets aside 
program funds for every room night spent 
at the hotel by a member of Canada's 
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Aboriginal Community. 

Each year, the hotel will award at least one 
scholarship to First Nation youth that are 
pursuing a post-secondary education. Open 
to all Aboriginal students, the Indigenous 
Scholarship Program considers a number 
of criteria in awarding scholarships 
including financial situation, academic 
achievement, community involvement and 
career aspirations. The Indigenous 
Scholarship Program is managed by 
Holiday Inn Vancouver Downtown with 
recommendations from an Executive 
Education Committee and input from an 
Advisory Board made up of representatives 
from Canada's Aboriginal Community. 

Eligibility: Aboriginal/Indigenous student 
currently enrolled at or, accepted to a post 
secondary institution. 

Application: Application form and eligibility 
criteria for the Indigenous Scholarship 
Program can be obtained by calling the 
Holiday Inn Vancouver Downtown at 1 - 
800-663-9151. 

Web site: 

holidayinnvancouverdowntown.com 


Helen Bassett Commemorative Student 
Award 

Deadline: July 27 

Every year since 2003 the Native Women's 
Association of Canada coordinates the 
Helen Bassett Commemorative Student 
Award (previously a scholarship) that is 
awarded to fouryoung Aboriginal women 
in the amount of $1,000.00 dollars each 
in accordance with the four directions 
(North, East, South and West). This Student 
Award is NWAC's way of supporting 
Aboriginal women strive for their academic 
goals, as well as recognizing the dedication 
and commitment that they are making 
toward the well-being of their sisters ana 
their communities. The Helen Bassett 
Commemorative Student Award is 
facilitated through the Youth Program of the 
Labour Market Development Department 
and is made possible by the generous 
donation of Helen Bassett. 
http:/ / nwac.ca/nwac-helen-bassett- 

commemorative-student-award 


KPMG's Aboriginal Scholarship Program 

KPMG's Aboriginal Services is proud to 
offer five $1 ,500 scholarships 

The scholarship program is designed to 
recognize the Aboriginal community and 
offer financial assistance to Aboriginal 
students attending post-secondary 
institutions across Canada. 

Selection Criteria 

Weighting will be proportionally focused 
on the following categories: 

• Future plans to support the Aboriginal 
community 

• Future career plans 

• Current and/or projected financial 
situation 

• Current involvement in the Aboriginal 
community and other organizations 

• Grade point average 

Requirements of Scholarship Recipients 

• Willing and available for media 
interviews 

• Willing and available to be photographed 

• Provide permission to be referenced and 
quoted in KPMG and/or KPMG approved 
material, websites and publications 

• Provide permission for use of photos in 
KPMG and/or KPMG approved material, 
websites and publications 

How to submit your application 

1 . Provide it directly to your local KPMG 
adviser 

2. Email to: aboriginalservices@kpmg.ca 

3. Mail to: Penny Eggett. National 
Marketing Coordinator 

KPMG MSLP 

333 Bay Street, Suite 4600 
Toronto, ON M5H 2S5 


TransAlta Aboriginal Bursary Program 

In keeping with our commitment to provide 
educational support to the Aboriginal 
community in Canada, on an annual oasis 
TransAlta offers up to seven bursary awards 
in the amount of $3000 each for those 
entering college or university programs on 
a full time basis. Additionally, TransAlta 
offers three awards in the amount of $1 000 
each for those in a trades program. 

Eligibility Criteria 

1 . You are an Aboriginal person, and 
provide proof of your status 

2. You are enrolled in a fulltime post 
secondary or trades program and will 


maintain satisfactory academic standing 
throughout your program 

3. You have a plan for achieving your 
education and career goals 

4. You commit to updating TransAlta on your 
progress throughout the duration of your 
studies 

5. You complete and provide the 
information as requested by TransAlta 

Deadline: September 1 5 

You must submit the application form and 
all requested documentation by September 
15th to be considered. Additional 
information and a copy of the application 
form can be found on the website: http:// 
www.transalta.com/communities/ 

aboriginal 
Contact Information: 

Lynn Calf Robe, Aboriginal Relations 

Coordinator 

TransAlta 

Phone: 403 267 2557 

Fax: 403 267 2005 

Email: lynn calfrobe@transalta.com 


The Canadian Medical Foundation Dr. John 
Big Canoe Memorial Scholarship 

Deadline: Applications and supporting 
documentation for the 2014/2015 
academic year must be received by October 
2014. 

During each year of the program, a $2000 
scholarship may be awarded to an 
undergraduate Aboriginal student enrolled 
in the fast or second to last year of study in 
a Canadian school of medicine who has 
demonstrated both strong academic 
performance and outstanding contributions 
to the aboriginal community in Canada. 
Applications and supporting documentation 
to: 

Marie-Jeanne Schoueri, Office Manager 

The Canadian Medical Foundation, 

1 867 Alta Vista Drive, 

Ottawa, ON K1G 3H7 

Phone: (613) 520-7681 

Toll Free: 1-866-530-4979 

Fax: (613) 520-7692 

Email: marie-jeanne.schoueri@cmf.ca 

Web site: www.medicalfoundation.ca 

Canadian Medical Association Special 
Bursary Program for Undergraduate 
Aboriginal Medical Students 

Deadline: October 9 



The bursary is awarded based on financial 
need and will provide a maximum of $4000 
per academic year to each successful 
applicant. A total of up to $40,000 in 
bursaries may be awarded in each 
academic year of the program. Given that 
financial resources are often limited by the 
end of the academic year, bursaries will be 
awarded at this time. Bursary recipients will 
also receive memberships in the CMA, the 
relevant division of CMA (provincial or 
territorial) and the Native Physicians 
Association in Canada. 

Applications and supporting documentation 
to: 

Marie-Jeanne Schoueri, Office Manager 
The Canadian Medical Foundation, 

1 867 Alta Vista Drive, 

Ottawa, ONK1G3H7 

Phone: (613) 520-7681 

Toll Free: 1-866-530-4979 

Fax: (613) 520-7692 

Email: marie- jeanne.schoueri @cmf.ca 

Web site: www.medicalfoundation.ca 


Heroes of our Time Scholarships - 
Assembly of First Nations 

Sponsored by: Assembly of First Nations 
Eligibility: First Nations Citizen 
Value: TBA 

Deadline Date: June 1 each year 

Tommy Prince Award 
Walter Dieter Award 
Omer Peters Award 
Robert Smallboy Award 
James Gosnell Award 
Applications submitted to: 

Selection Committee - Heroes of Our Time 
Awards 

The Assembly of First Nations - Education 
Sector 

473 Albert Street - Suite 8 1 0 
Ottawa, ON K1R5B4 
Toll-Free: 1-866-869-6789 
Phone: (613) 241-6789 
Fax: (613) 241-5808 


Tom Longboat Award 

Sponsored by: The Aboriginal Sport Circle 
Eligibility: Nominations are invited from all 
levels of sport. To be eligible, nominees must 
meet the following criteria: 

Must be of Aboriginal descent 

Must have amateur status in the sport which 

they are nominated 


Must be for athletic achievements within the 
awards calendar year 
Must submit a completed Nomination Form 
to the appropriate Provincial/Territorial 
Aboriginal Sport Body on or before the 
annual deadline. 

Value: TBA 

Criteria: Currently enrolled/accepted in 
medical program, demonstrated 
exceptional academic abilities, involved and 
committed to extra-curricular activities 
Deadline Date: January each year. 

For more information contact : 

Aboriginal Sport Circle at 
Email: mtrudeau@aboriginalsportcircle.ca 
Ph: (613) 236-9624 ext. 223 
website: www.aboriginalsportcircle.ca 


Educational Awards Program - Husky Oil 
Deadline: May 31 

Awards announced: July 31 

Up to 7 Aboriginal students are selected 

each year. 

Awards of up to $3,000 per year will be 
granted to cover a portion of tuition, books, 
or living expenses. 

Aboriginal people (Inuit, Metis, Status and 
Non Status Indians) who meet the following 
qualifications: 

* Canadian citizen 

* in need of financial assistance 

* demonstrate serious interest in furthering 
their educational and career development 
Preference will be given to applicants whose 
residence is located on or near one of 
Husky's exploration, development or 
operation sites 

Individuals pursuing academic post- 
secondary studies at a university, community 
college or technical institute are eligible to 

apply.. 

Diversity and Aboriginal Affairs 
Husky Oil Operations Limited 
P.O. Box 6525, Station D 
Calgary, Alberta T2P 3G7 


Canada - US Fulbright Program 
Deadline: November 1 5 

Student must be American or Canadian with 
Native Heritage and attending a post- 
secondary education institution studying 
countries relations between other countries. 
Value of award is $15,000.00 for student 
and $25,000.00 for faculty members 
enrolled in graduate studies. 
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For more information contact: 
350 Albert Street, Suite 2015, 
Ottawa, Ontario, KIR 1A4 
Ph: (613) 688-5540 
Fax: (613) 237-2029 
E-mail: info@fulbright.ca 
web site: www.fulbright.ca 


Investing in the future growth of Aboriginal 
Youth - Canadian National 

CN makes awards available to Inuit, status 
or non-status Indian or Metis students 
entering or enrolled full-time in a post- 
secondary program in Canada that leads 
to a career in the transportation industry. 
This includes fields such as engineering, 
business, computer science, 
communications and technical studies. 
Deadline: June 1 of each year. 

For more info, contact your band office, 
friendship centre or college of your choice 
Web Site: www.cn.ca/en/careers-offer- 
scholaships-aboriginal-awards.htm 
To obtain further information or an 
application form, please contact: 
Aboriginal Awards Program 
c/o Indspire 

70 Yorkville Avenue, Suite 33A 
Toronto, Ontario M5R 1 B9 
Telephone: 1-800-329-9780 (toll-free) 


CN Scholarship For Women 

Deadline: October 15 each year 
CN encourages women to pursue non- 
traditional careers in areas such as trades, 
technology and operations. To date, 
articipation by women in these fields has 
een limited. This is a special CN initiative 
aimed at promoting employment equity in 
Canada. Scholarships are awarded 
annually to women in selected community 
colleges and institutes of technology across 
Canada. 

Web Site: www.cn.ca/en/careers-offer- 
scholarships-women.htm 


CMHC Housing Awards: Housing for Youth 

Individuals, firms, institutions and 
government agencies that are delivering 
programs that improve choice, quality or 
affordability of housing for youth may be 
nominated for a Canada Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation (CMHC) Housing 


Award. Awards and honourable mentions 
are given to those individuals or groups that 
have achieved excellence in one of five 
categories: financing and tenure, 
technology and production, planning and 
regulation, concept and design, and process 
and management. 

Canada Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation 

Social and Economic Policy and Research 
700 Montreal Road Room C7-417 
Ottawa, Ontario K1 A 0P7 
Phone: 1-800-668-2642 
Web: www.cmhc-schl.gc.ca 


Indspire Awards 

(formerly National Aboriginal 

Achievement Foundation 

Fine Arts: Deadlines anually on May 1 

and November 30 

OFIFC Bursary: 

For Mature Aboriginal Women with 
Dependant Child (ren) Residing in an Urban 
Setting in Ontario: Deadline May 1 
Legal Studies for Aboriginal People (LSAP) 
PRE-LAW Bursary Award: Deadline May 
15 

Oil and Gas Aboriginal Trades & 
Technology 

Two deadlines anually on May 1 and 
November 30 

Aboriginal Health Careers: 

One deadline annually on June 1 
Post-Secondary Education Awards: 

One deadline annually on June 1 

Imperial Oil Aboriginal Scholarship 
Awards Proaram (Inspire) 

Imperial Oil has formed a partnership with 
Indspire to manage its Aboriginal 
Scholarship Awards Program (ASAP). 

The purpose of the awards program is to 
encourage and assist people of Aboriginal 
ancestry to pursue post-secondary 
educational studies in disciplines relevant 
to the petroleum industry. 


Aboriginal Health Careers Program 
Scholarship (Indspire) 

Deadline: May 1 

Provides support for students who are 
pursuing accredited health studies leading 
to employment in the health professions ana 


who have demonstrated the potential for 
academic success. 

Eligible fields of study: medicine, nursing, 
dentistry, biology, chemistry, physiotherapy, 
pharmacy, clinical psychology, laboratory 
reasearch and technology and any other 
health field in which a study of the hard 
sciences is a pre-requisite. 


Aboriginal Veterans' Scholarship Trust - 
Canada (Indspire) 

For students engaged in fields of study that 
support and contribute to Aboriginal self- 
governance and economic self-reliance. For 
more information check out the web site 
Aboriginal Veterans Scholarship Trust. 

Business, Sciences and General Education 
Program (Indspire) 

Value: Varies from $1 ,000 to $8,000 
Eligibility: Aboriginal ancestry (Status, Non- 
Status, Metis, Inuit) attending a Canadian 
Community College (CEGEP) or university 
(first year or returning students); registered 
in programs such as busieness, health 
sciences, new and advanced technologies 
(not limited to these). Priority is given to 
students enrolled in business and sciences. 
Deadline: June 1 


Diane Fowler Leblanc Aboriginal Social 
Work Scholarship (Indspire) 

Value: The amount of each scholarship is 
based on the individual needs of each 
candidate (tuition, course materials, living 
expenses, daycare, travel) up to a maximum 
of $ 1 0,000 per year for three or four years, 
depending on the institution's course 
requirements. 

Eligibility: The scholarship is open to all 
Aboriginal people, including Metis, Inuit, 
and Status and Non-Status Indians, 
interested in studying at the Bachelor of 
Social Work level at a recognized 
educational institution in Canada. 


The Alberta Museology Internship 
(Indspire) 

Value: Varies. 

Two four month internships at the Provincial 
Museum of Alberta for Aboriginal students 
ursuing a career in ethnology, natural 
istory or Canadian history. 



LEARN. DO. SUCCEED 


AT NAIT, people matter. We promise relevant knowledge, real skills and rewarding 
careers to our students. We deliver on that promise every day. 

We offer scholarships and bursaries for aboriginal students enrolled in our 
full-time, part-time and apprenticeship programs. Our aim is to support and 
recognize students just like you. 

We believe in empowering Alberta's aboriginal community by supporting access to 
education and rewarding student achievement. 


nait.ca/scholarships 
awards@nait.ca | 780.491.3056 


A LEADING POLYTECHNIC 
COMMITTED TO 
STUDENT SUCCESS 


NAIT 
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Arts Scholarship Program (Indspire) 
Deadline: March 31. 

Value: Based on Budget needs. All areas 
related to the visual, performing, media, 
raphic and literary arts. Award decision 
ased on merit of project, quality of raining 
and financial need. Art work samples will 
need to be sent with application. 


Petro Canada Education Awards for 
Native Students (Indspire) 

Deadline June 15 

Five education awards of up to $5,000 are 
available to native students of Canadian or 
Inuit ancestry entering or enrolled in post- 
secondary programs where studies can be 
applied in an industrial setting in the oil and 
gas industry. Selection is based on financial 
need, academic performance and potential, 
appropriateness of studies to industry, and 
future aspirations. 

Contact individual schools for application 
forms. 


Shell Canada Aboriginal Scholarship 
Program (Indspire) 

Preference will be given to studies in 
business, science and engineering. 


CIBC Achievers (Indspire) 

Fields of study an unlimited. 


TransCanada Pipelines Leadership Awards 
(Indspire) 

With these awards, TransCanada Pipelines 
is helping Aboriginal students prepare 
themselves to play leading roles in the fields 
of engineering, business and commerce, 
law, science and technology, environment 
and communications. 


BP Canada Aboriginal Young Achievers 
Scholarship (Indspire) 

Priority for these scholarships may be given 
to students who are pursuing careers in 
business, engineering, environmental 
studies and physical sciences. 


Great-West Life Business Education 
Scholarship (Indspire) 

This scholarship was created to help 
Aboriginal students from across Canada to 
succeed in the areas of business and 
entrepreneurship. 


TD Bank Financial Group Scholarships 
(Indspire) 

Through its support of the scholarship 
rogram, TD Bank Financial Group is 
elping to make it easier for Aboriginal 
students to realize their educational goals. 


UGG Agricultural Scholarships (Indspire) 

UGG is pleased to provide scholarships to 
encourage Aboriginal students from the 
Prairie Provinces to pursue careers in fields 
related to agriculture. 


The CN Aboriginal Scholarships (Indspire) 

These scholarships provide funding 
assistance to Aboriginal students from 
across Canada who are engaged in studies 
that will prepare them for careers in the 
transportation industry such as engineering, 
business, computer science, 
communications and technical studies. 


Suncor Energy Foundation "Shared 
Achievements" Aboriginal Scholarships 
(Indspire) 

These scholarships were created to assist 


Aboriginal students who are pursuing post- 
secondary education in business, teaching 
and science, particularly engineering, earth 
sciences, natural resource management, 
environmental studies and computer 
science. Preference will be given to students 
from Central and Northern Alberta, 
Northeastern and Southwestern British 
Columbia and the North West Territories. 


3M Canada Aboriginal Health Education 
Awards (Indspire) 

With these awards, 3M Canada is making 
a positive contribution to the lives of 
Aboriginal students who are pursuing 
careers in fields related to health care. 


Sun Life Financial Careers in Health 
Awards (Indspire) 

With these awards, Sun Life Financial is 
providing increased opportunities for 
Aboriginal students to receive training and 
education for careers in health care. 


Weyerhaeuser Aboriginal Scholarship 
(Indspire) 

Weyerhaeuser is pleased to offer 
scholarship assistance to Aboriginal 
students who are pursuing careers in 
business and science. 

Contact individual schools for application 
forms. 

Indspire Head Office 
P.O. Box 759 
2160 Fourth Line Rd. 

Six Nations of the Grand River 
Ohsweken, ON, N0A 1M0 
Toll free: 1-800-329-9780 
Phone: (416) 926-0775 
Fax: (416) 926-7554 
www.indspire.ca 


Foundation for the Advancement of 
Aboriginal Youth (FAAY) - Canadian 
Council for Aboriginal Business 
Deadline: October 1 5 

Number of Awards: The number of awards 
is dependent on the sponsors of the 
program. In 2010 we disbursed 140 
awards, 95 were scholarships and 45 were 
bursaries. 

Award Amount: Scholarships for post- 
secondary applicants range from $2,500 - 
$5,000. Bursaries for high school applicants 
are $750. 

Eligibility Factors: Canadian residents of 
First Nations (Status or Non-status), Metis 
and Inuit Heritage attending High School 
or a Post-secondary Institution full-time 
within Canada. Mature students and adult 
education programs are included. 
Supporting Documents Required: 

1 . Letter ofintroduction: introduce your-self, 
mention education goal and career plan, 
any challenges, any successes, contributions 
to family, school, community, and answer 
why you think staying in school is important. 

2. Proof of Heritage includes: copy of Indian 
Status Card; copy of Metis membership 
card; copy of Inuit beneficiary card; parent/ 

randparent heritage information & 
ocuments showing your relationship to 
them (long-form birth certificate, baptismal 
records.); letter of acknowledgement from 
First Nation, Metis Association or Inuit 
Agreement Administrator. 

FAAY Awards now administered by 
Indspire: 

Indspire Head Office 
P.O. Box 759 
2160 Fourth Line Rd. 

Six Nations of the Grand River 
Ohsweken, ON, N0A 1 M0 
Toll free: 1-800-329-9780 
Phone: (416) 926-0775 
Fax: (416) 926-7554 
www.indspire.ca 


Find many more scholarship 
and bursary listings 
online exclusively 
at: 

www.ammsa.com 

and 

www.windspeaker.com 
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More compassionate response from police goal 
of research 



PHOTO: SUPPLIED 

Sylvia Maracle, executive director the Ontario Federation of Indigenous Friendship Centres, Yasir Naqvi, minister of Community Safety and Correctional 
Services, and Tracy MacCharles, minister Responsible for Womens Issues. 


The Government of Ontario 
announced April 1 8 funding for 
three research projects to 
support a more appropriate 
response from law enforcement 
authorities when dealing with 
incidents of sexual violence and 
harassment against Indigenous 
women, and to encourage more 
survivors to report sexual 
violence. The announcement 
was made at the Ontario 
Federation of Indigenous 
Friendship Centres. 

“Sexual violence and 
harassment perpetrated against 


Indigenous women and girls is 
underreported due to a lack of 
various supports,” said Sylvia 
Maracle, executive director of 
the federation. “Culturally- 
grounded research in this area 
will give voice to those who need 
it while inviting the system to 
better respond. 

“The intent is to create safe 
and receptive environments 
allowing Indigenous women to 
come forward to report crimes 
without fail, shame or 
indifference.” 

Ontario is investing $250,000 


in research to explore on-reserve 
First Nations police reporting, 
responses, support services and 
investigative practices; the 
impact of police involvement 
on the use of services at 
Ontario’s sexual assault 
treatment programs by 
Indigenous women and girls; 
and how Indigenous women 
and girls experience sexual 
violence reporting, and how 
response practices may be made 
more positive and culturally- 
responsive, with better 
outcomes. 


This research is part of 
Ontario’s “It’s Never Okay” plan 
to end sexual violence and 
harassment, and supports 
“Walking Together”, a strategy 
to end violence against 
Indigenous women. The 
strategy can be accessed here: 
Walking Together: Ontario’s 
Long-Term Strategy to End 
Violence Against Indigenous 
Women. 

The results of the research will 
be considered when developing 
policies and programs to better 
support victims of sexual 


violence. (“Indigenous women 
experience significantly greater 
rates of violence — and it is an 
urgent priority for our 
government to end this violence 
and to ensure survivors have the 
support needed to heal,” said 
Tracy MacCharles, Minister 
Responsible for Women’s Issues. 

“This investment is important 
because it will enable us to 
address gaps and identify better 
practices that will ensure more 
compassionate and culturally- 
appropriate support for 
survivors.” 


To receive free digital editions of Windspeaker ... 
just register your email: subscribe@ammsa.com 
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Taqqut Productions sets films of the north aglow 



One of the most terrifying creatures to be found in traditional Inuit stories is the nanurluk, a bear the size of an iceberg. The Giant Bear", an animated film by 
Taqqut Productions, is the story about a lone hunter who decides to face "this almost undefeatable foe." 


By Andrea Smith 

Windspeaker Contributor 


NUNAVUT 

A media company in Nunavut 
is taking a modern approach to 
traditional stories and culture. 
Taqqut Productions Inc. is an 
Iqaluit-based, Inuit-owned film 
company dedicated to sharing 
stories from the north through 
voices of the north. 

Created in 2011 by Louise 
Flaherty and Neil Christopher, 
Taqqut Productions has been 
creating animated children’s 
films, and winning international 
awards for their work. 

“I am a grandmother, and 
growing up we had very limited 
books and resources that showed 
our identity,” said Flaherty. “So 
for my granddaughter’s 
generation, I wanted to make 
sure they had more of us in the 
books they would be reading, 
and also in what she was going 
to be watching.” 

“She watches a lot of 
Treehouse, but it’s not in her 
languageO I thought I would be 
able to contribute that way, if we 
started animating at least a few 
traditional stories,” she said. 

A “taqqut” is a stick used to 
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light a type of oil lamp called the 
Qulliq. It’s a suiting name for a 
company whose mandate is to 
educate youth, and whose main 
executives come from a 
background in teaching. 

Flaherty and Christopher first 
teamed up because they shared 
the same concern; that most of 
the resources they used for 
teaching students were created 
by people who had little 
knowledge of northern life, little 
knowledge of traditional Inuit 
culture in the north, and no 
knowledge of the language of 
the north — Inuktitut. 

“The first film we created was 
Amaqqut Nunaat: The Country 
of Wolves’. It’s about a journey 
two brothers take... Of course 
hunting in the north is always 
risky, and the ice breaks off, and 
they’re floating in a sea of ice, 
and they come across a village 
of wolves...” said Flaherty, 
adding that in Inuit culture, 
animals are often given human 
qualities, like the ability to 
gather into a village. 

“It’s about two brothers 
surviving... one dying and 
coming back to his wife. She 
takes his goggles off and 
discovers he’s actually dead... So 
it’s a bit creepy, but it’s a good 


little story,” she said, with a 
laugh. 

That film landed invitations 
to the ImagiNative Film Festival, 
where it picked up two awards, 
and went on to travel 
internationally, winning more. 
The Taqqut team has made two 
other award-winning films since 
then, “The Amautalik”, and 
“The Orphan and the Polar 
Bear”, and have three in the 
works now — “Beyond the 
Inukshuk”, “The World Beyond 
the Inukshuk”, and the “Giant 
Bear” (Nanurluk in Inuktitut), 
which is just about to make its 
debut. 

“We are still waiting for 
broadcaster commitments for 
Anaana’s Tent — Anaana means 
mother. If we get the support, 
that will be very good for the 
kids because it’s a series . . . like 
Sesame Street, only in Inuktitut. 
The children are learning letters, 
and there are guest speakers that 
are well-known Inuit 
performers,” said Flaherty. 

The company, right now, has 
eight full-time staff, with many 
others who come and go, 
depending on the talent needed 
for each project, said Flaherty’s 
fellow producer, Christopher. 
For Christopher, being Inuit is 



not as important in the work as 
simply sharing stories that speak 
directly to long-time 
northerners. 

“So far, we haven’t pitched 
anything that isn’t beneficial to 
our northern audience. 
Everything we do is available in 
English and Inuktitut... But if 
you look at our style, too, it 
doesn’t necessarily look like 
Indigenous art. We have modern 
artists up north that grew up on 
Marvel Comics and their art has 
been influenced by that,” he 
said. 

“Sometimes we submit films 
to Indigenous film festivals, but 
at some point you just want it 
to be a short film. It doesn’t need 
to just be exposed to people 
going to Indigenous film 
festivals,” he added. 

One of the real challenges he’s 
found has been in having the 
company’s productions taken 
seriously by the mainstream, and 
placed into the categories the 
stories were actually intended to 
be placed in. 

When they first started out, 
they were Inhabit Media, 
specializing in book publishing 
only, and their books were often 
put in the Native Studies 
sections at bookstores, especially 


within the Indigo-Chapters 
chains. 

“It’s also insulting on some 
level... It’s children’s literature, 
and it should be able to compete 
in children’s literature on any 
level... It took years of pushing 
to get them out of that spot,” 
he said. 

Nadia Mike is an employee of 
both Taqqut and Inhabit Media. 
She is directing her first short 
film for the company now. It’s 
considered contemporary, 
because it’s not based on a tale 
that already exists in Inuit 
culture, but it still helps educate 
children living a traditional 
northern life. 

“It’s about two arctic animals, 
and the plot of the story is 
making sure you are prepared 
when you go out on the land. 
One animal is so excited to go 
out on the land on their fishing 
trip, he forgets to check his 
snowmobile to see if it has any 
gas,” said Mike. 

“It’s really important because 
up north, with climate change, 
there’s lots of accidents and 
people getting lost out on the 
land or ending up missing, 
because they’re just sometimes 
not prepared enough to go,” she 
said. 
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Breaking bad by breaking even 


By Andrea Smith 

Windspeaker Contributor 


EDMONTON 

What’s in a name, really? 
Nothing most of the time, 
unless you’re talking about 
Gladue Reports in Canada. 

For some people, the name 
alone sparks controversy and 
mixed emotions, and it’s 
sometimes even misinterpreted 
as a “get out of jail free card” by 
people who don’t understand, or 
just don’t agree with, their 
purpose. 

While judges can choose a 
rehabilitative option over jail 
time using information found in 
the report, the purpose is not 
necessarily to skip jail, but to 
place an offender on a path of 
healing. It’s the fact that they are 
for Aboriginal people only, 
however, that makes others 
think it might be an unfair 
advantage. 

If you talk to someone like 
Judge John Reilly, now retired, 
who sat on the bench near the 
Stoney Nakoda First Nation for 
more than 20 years, he will tell 
you it’s not about advantage. 

It’s about simply breaking 
even, by acknowledging 
Aboriginal people already stand 
on unequal footing compared to 
the Canadian population, even 
before stepping into the 
courtroom. 

“There was never any 
agreement they would become 
subject to the white man’s laws. 
They simply said they would 
share the land with us... The 
whole concept of the European 
justice system was being forced 
upon a people it was foreign to, 
so the whole system was an 
inequality to them,” said Reilly 
in an interview with 
Windspeaker. 

An excerpt from his 2010 
book Bad Medicine: A Judges 
Struggle for Justice in a First 
Nations Community illustrates 
his point further by poetically 
calling out racist colonial 
legislation as a leading cause of 
some of the corruption and 
crime he’s dealt with: 

“ And what do I think about 
John Snow ? He too was the victim 
of his circumstances, and as I have 
said, “circumstances” has become 
the byword of my life. Snow grew 
up in Canada. But he did not 
grow up in a free and democratic 
society like most Canadians do. He 
grew up in an absolute 
dictatorship created by the 
government of Canada. He grew 
up on an Indian reserve that was 
ruled by an Indian Agent who had 
the power to control every aspect 
of his life. . . ” 

Ironically, while still in 
practice, Reilly got himself into 
trouble from superiors for doing 
exactly what Gladue reports and 
Gladue sentencing principles 
now mandate. Even though they 
were already being talked about, 
they just weren’t being utilized. 
Reilly was even moved from his 
Canmore bench to one in 


Calgary as a result, which he 
talks about in a second book 
entitled Bad Justice: The Myths 
of First Nations Equality and 
Judicial Independence in Canada. 

“When I was still sitting back 
in the £ 90s and early part of the 
century, my view was that 
Aboriginal people had been 
wronged by the white justice 
system. And to compensate for 
the wrong, we should be dealing 
with them differently,” he said, 
adding that, yes, Gladue reports 
would have helped, especially 
regarding the options for 
rehabilitation judges don’t 
always have knowledge of. 

“Indigenous laws are 
restorative, and as such, we 
should be dealing with them that 
way,” he said. 

Catherine Bell, a law professor 
at the University of Alberta, says 
the issue is not so much whether 
Gladue reports should or 
shouldn’t be used, but who 
should do it, and how. 

Right now, each province does 
them slightly differently, with 
funding falling under different 
government or private bodies — 
in some cases including Legal 
Aid Societies, and in some cases 
having the offender pay for the 
report. 

Gladue report writers are hired 
and trained differently, too, 
though the process is still 
inadequate, Bell said. 

Bell and a committee of law 
professionals have come up with 
a solution, for Alberta at least. 
They’re launching a law course 
in January 2017 at the 
University of Alberta. It is the 
result of a partnership that began 
two years ago between Alberta 
Aboriginal and Business 
Relations (part of the Aboriginal 
Justice Department of the 
Government of Alberta) and the 
university. 

Two things influenced the 
creation of this course... The 
first one is the Gladue and 
Ipeelee case decisions that 
required information about the 
unique systemic and 
background factors that played 
a role in bringing First Nations, 
MEtis, or Inuit person before the 
court, said Bell. 

“And the other influence is 
that with calls to action from the 
[Truth and Reconciliation 
Commission], what came 
forward is there is not enough 
cultural competency training 
with members of the bar. . . The 
lawsuits involving survivors, as 
well as abusers, of residential 
schools revealed a need for 
lawyers to have a better 
understanding of Aboriginal 
history and their interaction 
with the legal system,” she said. 

“The seminar is going to have 
a variety of different components 
to it, but it’s designed to provide 
students with the legal and 
social, as well as the historical 
and contemporary context of 
why we have these Gladue 
principles, and these reports,” 
said Bell. 

“We’ll be covering things like 


colonial history, fetal-alcohol 
syndrome, intergenerational 
trauma of residential schools, 
and we’ll be inviting various 
members of the judicial system 
to be part of that seminar, as 
well,” she said. 

While all law students gain 
some knowledge of Gladue 
reports through their education, 
said Bell, the UofA’s course will 
be unique in that it involves a 
35-hour “externship” where law 
students will accompany Gladue 
report writers to interviews with 
offenders, and interviews with 
offender’s family and 
friends, both are elements 


involved in completing Gladue 
reports. 

“They’re not going to be 
working in the capacity of giving 
legal advice. . . We want them to 
be assisting, learning, and 
listening, rather than just going 
in and giving advice. Because I 
think sometimes as lawyers we 
go into a community and think 
we have all the answers, instead 
of asking the right questions,” 
she said. 

Nicole Stewart is the criminal 
lawyer that will be working 
alongside Bell in teaching the 
course. She is on the Gladue 
committee, too, but has seen 


Gladues first-hand in her 
practice, and she is fully 
convinced of their value. 

“A Gladue is not used just for 
an individual who is not going 
to get a jail sentence. It’s often 
used with a serious offense, and 
is not meant to reduce the 
sentence. . . But it gives the judge 
the proper understanding of 
where this person is coming 
from, and the trauma they 
faced...,” said Stewart. 

“This actually gives you a 
recommendation on how we can 
help this person not continue 
being part of the criminal justice 
system,” she said. 





Grande Prairie 

Michael Linklater 

Healthy Lifestyles + Youth Empowerment + Motivation 


M WtZLi l^oys with Braids is a gathering to 

fjUJk A 

share teachings about the 

ij jj 

sacredness of hair, to foster a sense 


of pride for boys who choose to grow 


their hair long and using education 


as a means of interrupting teasing. 


Who should come: 

boys, youth, men and elders with long hair, 

all future and former long-haired men and boys, 

friends, family, supporters, teachers, social workers, coaches, 
leaders and anyone else with a desire to learn 


Wednesday May 4, 2016 

Church of Christ Mission Heights ~ 8321 Mission Heights Dr 
snacks & refreshments 

* local school assemblies will take place Thursday May 5 * 

everyone welcome 7-9pm 


"N 



for more information contact Northwest Regional Learning Consortium 
780-882-7988 - register@nrlc.net - www.nrlc.net 

* ihh public evert! leill he vide&graphed am i photographed fur commutiily tesoitree devetapifyent * 


Endorsed by Boys with Braids Saskatoon creator Michael Linklater, a father who was tired of 
hearing his children's experiences of teasing, bullying and harassment from other kids, teachers, 
coaches, salespeople, serving personnel and other adults in their children's lives. As these were the 
same issues he faced as a braid-wearing boy he opted to have an educational gathering for boys with 
braids. Other cities are following on the success of his event. 


To receive free digital editions of Windspeaker 
just register your email at: 
subscribe@ammsa.com 
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Truth- telling at the heart of "Reckoning" 



PHOTO: SUPPLIED 


John Ng plays an AIP adjudicator who descends into a horror 
of his own in "Reckoning". 



PHOTO: SUPPLIED 

PJ Prudat wants vengeance and Glen Gould is her target in 
"Reckoning" 


By Barb Nahwegahbow 

Windspeaker Contributor 


TORONTO 

“Reckoning”, the latest 
production by Indigenous 
theatre-company Article 11, 
offers an intense experience with 
their offering of three 30-minute 
plays dealing with residential 
schools. 

In a post on social media, 
veteran actor Monique Mojica 
called it a “Kick ass show. 
Skillfully crafted & performed. 
This is what our stories told by 
us looks like.” 

Playwright Tara Beagan, co- 
founder of Article 1 1 and co- 
director of “Reckoning”, said 
she was initially inspired by her 
Ntlakapamux mother. 

“My mom, a survivor, had to 
be talked into the Common 
Experience Payment 

application,” she said. 

“She didn’t believe being 
kidnapped and held unlawfully 
as a six-year-old was a big 
enough crime to deserve 
recompense. Her kids disagreed 
and she finally decided to apply. 
When the monies came in, she 


wanted little to do with it. She 
bought me a laptop and put 
money away for my older sister’s 
two kids.” 

Beagan decided to do three 
separate pieces, “because there 
are so many experiences,” she 
said, “from the Independent 
Assessment Process (IAP) to 
those who opted out to those 
who created the guidelines. We 
wanted three pieces because four 
seems too complete — as in so 
many of our traditions. Two 
would seem like we are 
illuminating polarities, whereas 
five would feel plentiful enough 
that folks might think we were 
making an attempt to do every 
version of the story. Three feels 
full, yet illustrative of the reality 
we are in, which is that this road 
to reconciliation has only 
begun.” 

The first play, Witness, is about 
a non-Indigenous adjudicator 
for the IAP who listens to the 
horrific abuses suffered by 
children in residential schools. 

A voice-over details the dollar 
amounts applied to various 
forms and frequencies of abuse; 
words taken from actual 
government documents which 
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depersonalize the child victims 
by referring to them as 
claimants’. 

The words accompany the 
tortured movements of actor 
John Ng. His movements are 
brilliant and exquisite in the 


story they tell of one man’s 
downward spiral into Post- 
Traumatic Stress Disorder — the 
anguish, the disbelief, the 
physical effects of hearing the 
unrelenting tales of 
unmentionable abuse day after 


day. 

“They were only children,” he 
says over and over, the only 
words he says. 

See Reckoning on page 25. 


O'Chiese First Nation currently seeking 
PROPERTY MANAGEMENT MANAGER 


General Description: 

• The Property Management Manager is responsible for the management, guidance 
and direction of the O’Chiese First Nation Property Management (housing) 
Department. 

• The Property Management Manager is responsible for the overall preparation, 
administration and monitoring of the operating and capital budgets, monthly 
accounting, financial planning and reporting. 

• Understands federal, provincial and OCFN laws, regulation, bylaws and 
requirements for Property Management. 

• Must be knowledgeable of AANDC and CMHC funding 

• Communication and interpersonal skills are an asset 

Qualifications: 

• Must have Bachelor Degree in Management or related experience with minimum of 
5 years in Construction and Administration. 

Please send Resume to Marcy Cardinal at 

email: marcy.c@ocfn.ca or (403) 989-3795. 

End date April 25, 2016 or until a suitable candidate is found. 




Ontario First Nations 
Technical Services 
Corporation 


MANAGER 
OF FINANCE 

TORONTO SERVICE CENTRE 


The Ontario First Nations Technical Services Corporation (OFNTSC) was established in 1995 to provide expert 
technical advisory services to the First Nations of Ontario. We are seeking a Manager of Finance to oversee the 
accounting and administration functions of the company. You will be providing support for corporate finance 
activities, business development and strategic business planning processes. 

DUTIES: 

• Responsible for the administration and monitoring of OFNTSC budgets 

• Review of monthly and year-end Financial Statements 

• Responsible for Budgets and financial forecasts 

• Program expenditure analysis and efficiency recommendations 

• Cash flow control, maintenance and forecasting (short-term and long-term) 

• Approval of expenditures and refunds 

• Month-end reports, and other financial reports as required 

• Ensuring financial controls in each department and procedure 

• Administer Information Technology, Insurance and Legal planning and risks 

• Supervise the Human Resource Coordinator. Wages/salary/benefit management 

• Develop and Manage annual operational plan and budget for the corporation. 

• Responsible for presentation of financial report to funding agencies and board. 

• Administer record protection and retention 

• Develop policies and document control 

• Monitor and approve payments, contracts, cheque requisitions, invoices and purchases. 

STATEMENT OF QUALIFICATIONS: 

• Canadian CPA (CA, CGA or CMA) designation a must 

• 5 + years of experience in accounting is preferred. 

• Computer literate and proficient in MS-Office (Word and Excel a must) 

• Ability to adapt to and excel in varied environment 

• Strong problem-solving and analytical ability 

• Highly organized and strong prioritization skills 

• Understanding of working with the indigenous community preferred 

CLOSING DATE: Wednesday, May 18, 2016, 4:30 p.m. (EST) 

Please mark very clearly on the envelope “Manager of Finance” and Email, Mail/Fax your resume/Curriculum Vitae to: 

Shannin Metatawabin, Executive Director 
Ontario First Nations Technical Services Corporation 
111 Peter Street, Suite 606 
Toronto, Ontario, M5V 2H1 
smetatawabin@ofntsc.org 

For a detailed job description, contact Reception (416) 651-1443 ext. 221 or email reception@ofntsc.org. 

We thank all applications, however only those receiving an interview will be contacted 
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City welcomes shoppers in Indigenous languages 



AtNliN 


PHOTO: SUPPLIED 


Downtown Winnipeg BIZ’s 
Aboriginal Peoples’ Advisory 
Committee launched an 
initiative April 18 that invites 
downtown businesses to install 
decals that welcome people in 
Indigenous languages. The 
initiative is symbolic and 
celebrates Indigenous arts and 
languages, reads a press 


statement. 

It is also a challenge to 
downtown businesses to work 
towards greater reconciliation 
with the Indigenous community, 
fostering understanding, respect, 
and dignity. 

The decal initiative addresses 
the fourth guiding principle 
outlined in the Truth and 


Check out our current 
online career listings... 

• Assistant Professor 

• Concrete Pourer 

• Community Youth Worker 

• Senior Underwriter 

• Mechanic 

• Teacher 

• Drywall Installer 

• Labourer 

• Long Haul Trucker 

• Cooks 

• In-Home Caregiver 

• Project Coordinator 

• Principal 

www.ammsa.com 


Reconciliation Commission 
report: “Reconciliation requires 
constructive action on addressing 
the ongoing legacies of 
colonialism that have had 
destructive impacts on 
Aboriginal peoples’ education, 
cultures, and languages.” 

Languages represented are 
Ojibwe, Cree, Dene, Michif, 
Dakota, and Inuktitut. The first 
decal was installed at Portage 
Place Shopping Centre. 

Business leaders also took part 


in a workshop to learn more 
about the historical and 
contemporary issues that relate 
to the treaties and what that 
means for Winnipeg. The City 
of Winnipeg announced it will 
post the decals in downtown and 
inner-city recreational facilities. 

Lisa Meeches, a member of the 
Downtown Winnipeg BIZ’s 
Aboriginal Peoples’ Advisory 
Committee said the group can 
“play a role in inspiring 
downtown businesses to find and 


create opportunities to enhance 
and improve mutual respect for 
all Indigenous peoples. 

“By encouraging greater 
awareness of the importance of 
the Indigenous community in 
our downtown, it will hopefully 
unite the community, promote 
cross-cultural celebration and 
awareness, and further economic 
development opportunities.” 

More than 80 businesses have 
already signed on to the decal 
initiative. 



Northland School Division No. 61 
Temporary Summer Employment Opportunity 
Divisional Office (Step Program) 


Northland School Division No. 61 is looking for an advocate for Indigenous Education and 
a supporter of FNM I language and culture. The division requires a temporary Office Worker 
for our Divisional Office in Peace River, Alberta for the period May 2 nd to August 31 st , 201 6. 

The successful candidate will be required to provide summer holiday relief for various 
departments. Duties include answering switchboard, typing, data entry, filing, and/or other 
duties that may be assigned by the Supervisor. Proficiency in Microsoft Word and Excel are 
required. 

The successful candidate should demonstrate strong organizational skills, initiative, excellent 
interpersonal skills and the ability to meet deadlines. The successful candidate should also 
have experience with and a passion for promoting success for Aboriginal learners, 
especially in their indigenous language and culture. Fluency in the language would be an 
asset. 

The rate for this position is $14.87 per hour. Hours of work are 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., 
Monday through Friday. 

Interested applicants are asked to submit a resume including the names of three (3) 
employer references to: 

Diane Holt, Human Resources Administrator, 

Northland School Division No. 61, 

P.O. Bag 1400, 9809 77 Avenue, Peace River, Alberta, T8S 1V2 

Phone: (780) 624-2060 Fax: (780)624-5914 Email: applications@nsd61.ca 

Closing Date: Open until a suitable candidate is found. 

Kindly note that offers of employment will be conditional on receipt of a satisfactory criminal record check. We 
thank all applicants but only those candidates selected for interviews will be contacted. 



SCHOOL DIVISION 
No. 61 


NORTHLAND SCHOOL DIVISION NO. 61 
EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 
PRINCIPAL POSITIONS 


Are you looking for an educational leadership opportunity in Alberta’s north? Northland 
School Division No. 61 is seeking an individual who has successful experience in rural and 
Aboriginal communities, school-based leadership, can build on the current strengths of the 
school, and can work towards literacy and language improvement through common Division 
goals and initiatives. Fluency in the language and experience in the culture would be an 
asset. 


Applications are invited for the position of Principal for the 201 6/201 7 school year. An earlier 
start is possible should the successful candidate be available. 

Mistassiniy School is located in the community of Wabasca which is 1 86 kilometers north 
of Athabasca, Alberta and 1 30 kilometers east of Slave Lake, Alberta and is a rapidly growing 
community with oil sands and forestry development. Mistassiniy is a Grade 7 to 12 school 
with approximately 350 students and a professional staff complement of 20. 

Candidate Qualifications: 

We are looking for individuals who have successful experience in rural and Aboriginal 
communities, school-based leadership, can build on the current strengths of the school, and 
can work towards literacy and language improvement through common Division goals and 
initiatives. 


If you have leadership skills that can support literacy and language improvement through an 
aboriginal perspective at the school level and through Division goals, Northland School 
Division is the place for you. To learn more about Northland School Division, the positions 
and qualifications visit www.nsd1.ca. 

Please apply to: 

Wesley Oginski, Director of Human Resources, 

Northland School Division No. 61, P.O. Bag 1400, Peace River, Alberta T8S 1 V2 
Phone: (780)624-2060. Fax: (780)624-5914 
Email: applications@nsd61.ca 
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NORTHLAND SCHOOL DIVISION NO. 61 
EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 
FACILITIES POSITIONS 


Northland School Division No. 61 is looking for advocates for Indigenous Education and 
supporters of FNMI language and culture. 


Do you have carpentry, electrical, plumbing, gas fitting, drywall, excavation, snow removal 
or casual labour experience? The division is looking for local skilled contractors, subcontractors 
and casual labour to support the facilities department on various projects. 


Those interested must be willing to work flexible hours. Successful candidates should also 
have experience with and a passion for promoting success for Aboriginal learners, especially 
in their indigenous language and culture. Fluency in the language would be an asset. 


Interested parties are asked to contact: 

Tina Schierman, Maintenance & Housing Secretary, 

Northland School Division No. 61, 

P.O. Bag 1400, 9809 77 Avenue, Peace River, Alberta, T8S 1V2 
Phone: (780) 624-2060 ext. 6140 Fax: (780)624-5914 
Email: Tina.Schierman@nsd61.ca 



NORTHLAND SCHOOL DIVISION NO. 61 
EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 
TRANSPORTATION COORDINATOR 


Northland School Division No. 61 is seeking an advocate for Indigenous Education and a 
proponent of FNMI Language and culture to help us lead the way in First Nations, Metis and 
Inuit (FNMI) Education. The division operates 24 schools in Northern Alberta with a student 
population of approximately 2900 students. Operating out of the Divisional Office in Peace 
River, Northland School Division No. 61 requires an enthusiastic, organized leader to 
coordinate all divisional transportation needs. 

The Transportation Department has the primary responsibility for getting students to school 
on time and safely. The department operates 46 divisional bus routes and 1 3 contract routes. 
Applicants should have experience with school bus operation and maintenance, fleet 
management and driver training. The Transportation Coordinator will work under the 
direction of the Transportation Manager, and will require some flexibility in daily schedules 
and will be involved in most of the operations of the Transportation Department. 

Qualifications: 

• Relevant post-secondary training or an appropriate level of experience in school bus 
transportation supervision 

• A positive and diplomatic manner and proven conflict resolution 

• Experience leading staff 

• Competence with Microsoft Office programs 

• Proficient in the use of Edulog or equivalent transportation routing software 

• Strong communication skills 

• The ability to work as a team member 

• Class 1 or 2 drivers’ license with “S” endorsement and Class 2 driver trainer status 

• Ability to work in a fast paced environment managing multiple tasks 

• Ability to analyze problems and make sound judgments 

Other qualifications include: Positive leadership for the safe and efficient operation of the 
Transportation Department along with strong time management skills, ability to work 
effectively in a cross-cultural setting and flexibility in hours of work and working conditions. 
Some travel will be required with access to a divisional vehicle. The successful candidate 
should have experience with and a passion for promoting success for Aboriginal learners, 
especially in their indigenous language and culture. Fluency in the language would be an 
asset. 

The salary range for this position is $53,396 to $71 ,747 per annum and a comprehensive 
benefit package in included. 

Please apply to: 

Diane Holt, Human Resources Administrator, 

Northland School Division No. 61, 

P.O. Bag 1400, Peace River, Alberta T8S 1V2 
Phone: (780)624-2060. Fax:(780)624-5914 
Email: applications@nsd61.ca 

Open until a suitable candidate is found. 
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Truth-telling at the 
heart of "Reckoning" 


Continued from page 23. 

Actors Glen Gould and PJ 
Prudat shine in their 
performances in the second play 
called Daughter. Gould 
(Mi’kmaq) plays Emmett, a 
middle-aged residential school 
survivor and accuser turned 
activist lawyer. He is wined and 
seduced by Shannon, played by 
Saskatchewan Metis actor 
Prudat. 

Unbeknownst to Emmett, 
Shannon is the daughter of an 
accused abuser. Shannon is out 
for vengeance. What started as 
a fun evening for Emmett turns 
into something very different 
and very scary. 

Jonathan Fisher, an actor from 
Wikwemikong Unceded Indian 
Reserve on Manitoulin Island, 
is in the third play, Survivor. 

Alone, his presence fills the 
stage as he films himself, a screen 
behind him, as he talks about 
this country called Canada and 
the abuses it has perpetrated on 
Indigenous children, including 
himself, at residential schools. 

At one point, he says, “Canada 
thinks it can take anything it 
wants, including children.” This 
survivor is planning an act of 
protest that will go viral. Fisher 
delivers a strong performance. 

When asked if the three stories 
are true, Beagan said “I believe 
every story is true, whether its a 


metaphor for a “real” event or 
something that has happened 
and offers itself to storytellers in 
one way or another. If we are 
open to the stories of our 
ancestors and those who walk 
with us, work to do the telling 
in a good way, we can tell these 
true stories and try to bring 
people together for awhile. 
Ultimately, it s about healing and 
growing stronger.” 

Counselling and support 
along with traditional medicines 
are offered at every performance 
to those audience members who 
are triggered. 

The support workers are from 
Native Child and Family 
Services ofToronto. On opening 
night, April 15, at least one 
person took advantage of the 
counselling. 

“Reckoning” runs until April 
24 at the Theatre Centre, 1115 
Queen Street West in Toronto. 
For more information, go to 
www. article 1 1 .ca. 

Article 1 1 is a Toronto-based 
company founded in 2013 by 
Tara Beagan and Andy Moro 
and is dedicated to producing 
works by Indigenous arts 
activists. Beagan hopes to tour 
“Reckoning” to key points across 
the world, including Australia. 

“We are proud of it as a piece 
of art and strong in the 
knowledge that it is relevant and 
bold,” Beagan said. 



The University of Sudbury is dedicated to making a liberal 
education financially accessible by providing numerous 
scholarships, bursaries, and awards to their students. 

Among the financial aid available specifically for their Indigenous students, the 
University of Sudbury would like to highlight The Stella Kinoshameg Award in Indigenous 
Studies . Stella Kinoshameg is especially remembered for her insights into the value of 
Indigenous language and Indigenous perspectives in the educational process. Her work 
became part of the foundations of Indigenous Studies at the University of Sudbury. 

Visit www.usudbury.ca under the "students" tab for more information. 
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William Jones "Wolverine" Ignace [ footprints ] 

Gustafsen Lake warrior 

showed bravery under fire 

By Dianne Meili 



The key figure in the 1995 
Gustafsen Lake standoff - which 
saw more gunfire than 1990’s 
Oka crisis — was a warrior who 
liked nothing better than to 
grow squash, beans and corn in 
his organic garden in later life. 

“It was a lot of hard work for 
an Elder to do, but he would get 
out there into the field every 
day,” said Kanahus Manuel, 
who travelled extensively with 
Wolverine after Gustafsen Lake 
to support Indigenous warriors 
around the world. 

“Everything he did was to set 
an example for the young 
people. He always said we could 
feed ourselves and that was what 
he was doing with his Nourish 
the Nation program,” she said. 

“He was all about creating 
independence for our nation 
and he always had young people 
travelling up to learn from him. 
It wasn’t just about food. It was 
about the deeper issues . . . our 
land, our freedom.” 

Wolverine was 65 when he 
joined 23 Sun Dancers in 
August 1995 on sacred Ts’Peten 
(pronounced Chuh-patten — 
the traditional Secwepemc 
name for Gustafsen Lake) 
unceded land nearf B.C.’s 100 
Mile House. f When rancher 
Lyle James demanded they leave 
his land, tension escalated into 
what would become Canada’s 
largest and most expensive 
domestic paramilitary 

operation. 

Four hundred police 
surrounded the area, aided by 
helicopters and armoured 
personnel carriers. Police shot at 
unarmed people and “RCMP 
Superintendent Murray 
Johnston said a resolution to the 
standoff would 'require the 
killing of the defenders, 
including myself,” wrote 
Wolverine in a letter to Prime 
Minister Trudeau in December 
2015, asking for an inquiry into 
the extreme actions of police 
and heavy military force during 
the standoff. 

When the siege ended on 
Sept. 17, 1995, one person was 
injured but no one was killed. 
During it, Wolverine found 
himself dodging bullets and 
saving the life of fellow defender 
James “OJ” Pitawanakwat, who 
lives in political asylum in the 
United States after fleeing 


Canada for charges stemming 
from Gustafsen Lake. 

“He saved my life by re- 
directing gunfire,” 

Pitawanakwat said in an APTN 
(Aboriginal Peoples Television 
Network) interview. “In the 
battlefield no one could match 
his integrity and perseverance 
and his agility.” 

Convicted in 1997, 
Wolverine served about six years 
in prison for willful mischief, 
firing at police officers, 
assaulting police officers and 
possession of weapons and 
explosives. 

The trial was lengthy; 
questions were asked as to who 
signed off on the weaponry and 
military tactics used against the 
defenders, given the 
government’s responsibility to 
protect the inherent rights and 
title of Indigenous people under 
the Constitution of Canada and 
Royal Proclamation of 1763. 

In his last year, as Wolverine 
battled cancer, his thoughts 
were of his people’s continued 
stand against the government 
and how he could help make a 
change. Though already very ill, 
he wrote his letter to Trudeau, 
thinking the Gustafsen Lake 
review might open up new 
dialogue. 

“If Trudeau is calling for 
renewed, nation-to-nation 
relationship and promising a 
new era of recognition, rights, 
respect and co-operation, then 
we need to know we can pursue 
peaceful processes for protecting 
our sovereignty, without the 
threat of state-sanctioned 
violence being used against 
them,” Wolverine wrote. 

An inquiry into the Ts’Peten 
standoff would demonstrate the 
Canadian government is truly 
committed to this new era of 
relationship, he added. 

Unfortunately, he went to his 
grave getting no response from 
Trudeau regarding his request. 
Justice Minister Jody Wilson- 
Raybould has said, and 
continues to say, that the federal 
government’s focus is on an 
inquiry into murdered and 
missing Indigenous women. 

Wolverine’s efforts are not in 
vain, said Manuel. “He taught 
us (Ts’Peten Defenders) well 
about law as it pertains to the 
impacts we’re facing.” 


In the years after Gustafsen 
Lake, Wolverine took up 
trapping, as well as organic 
gardening, which necessitated 
his travelling to all ends of 
traditional Secwepemc territory. 

“With other community 
members he was mapping tribal 
lands and cataloguing 
traditional place names so we 
could start using them,” said 
Manuel. “He got himself a snow 
machine and was taking young 
people out on the land. But a 
while back he gave up his traps 
to the Unist’ot’en Camp 
defending the seven proposed 
pipelines to the north of us. He 
figured they would hold them 
in good stead as they protect our 
land, until his grandchildren can 
pick up the traps and carry on.” 

Though he had become more 
sedentary in his eighties, 
Wolverine kept his bags packed 
and was always ready to go 


wherever he was needed. He 
travelled to Wounded Knee on 
Liberation Day, and north to 
stand with the Tahltan Nation 
which is blockading Imperial 
Metal’s Red Chris Mine in 
B.C.’s sacred headwaters. 

“Those are 20-hour drives 
and not the easiest thing for an 
Elder. But when he gets there, 
people just want to hear his 
stories and his strategies,” 
Manuel explained. 

In a 1997 interview 
conducted while in custody, 
Wolverine told Ben Mahoney 
(whose article appears on the 
Terminal City website) of his 
early frustration in forcing the 
B.C. government, let alone the 
Supreme Court, to deal with the 
jurisdiction of unceded 
Indigenous lands. 

He described the shock on the 
faces of a United Nations panel 
in 1993 when he told them the 


“whole judicial system in 
Canada was so corrupt that 
the corruption begins in the 
very Law Society itself” and 
that the only way his people 
can reclaim what rightfully 
belongs to them is to approach 
the Queen and the Privy 
Council. 

It was for this kind of insight 
and experience that the Adams 
Lake resident was called north 
to lead the Gustafsen Lake 
occupation. After it, he gained 
a global platform, advising 
Indigenous people protecting 
land and culture in places like 
Chiapas, Mexico and 
Mapuche territory in Chile. 

Wolverine passed away on 
March 22, 2016 in Adams 
Lake. Hundreds of people 
attended his funeral. He is 
survived by many children 
and grandchildren, as well as 
his wife, Flora Sampson. 


Every single Windspeaker article ever published 

(well, almost) 

is now available on our online archives at 

www.ammsa.com 

The archives are free to search and read. 
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[ news ] 

NWAC puts forward controversial choices for 
bank note 



A monument commemorating Shannen Koostachin, a young Cree activist from Attawapiskat First Nation, was unveiled on Oct. 24, 20 1 5, at the New Liskeard 
waterfront. The bronze sculpture is the work of Tyler Fauvelle. 


By Shari Narine 

Windspeaker Contributor 


OTTAWA 

Canada is looking for a 
womans image to grace one of a 
series of bank notes to come out 
in 2018 and has called for 
nominations. The decision that 
faced the Native Women’s 
Association of Canada wasn’t 
who to nominate, but whether to 
participate at all. 

Critics claimed being part of 
the process and having an 
Indigenous woman’s image put 
on a Canadian bank note ignored 
how the federal government has 
treated Indigenous peoples 
throughout history. 

“We could not see it as a 
political statement not to 
participate, but instead (as a 
decision) making Indigenous 
women in the history of Canada 
invisible yet again,” said Dawn 
Lavell-Harvard, NWAC 
president. 

The controversy may continue, 
however, with the names NWAC 
did choose to put forward. One 
nominee doesn’t meet the criteria 
established, and the other two 
have very colourful aspects of 
their lives. 

“For any Indigenous peoples 
trying to break out of the place 
that society has tried so hard to 
keep us becomes controversial,” 
said Lavell-Harvard. 

The three women nominated 
by NWAC were names garnered 
through the provincial 
associations — Shannen 
Koostachin, whose crusade for 
equitable education began the 
youth-driven movement 


“Shannen’s Dream”; poet E. 
Pauline Johnson; and social 
activist Annie (Anna) Mae 
Aquash. 

“These particular women 
displayed the kind of courage 
and strength and resilience that 
we feel is symbolic of the original 
inhabitants of this country, of the 
original women,” said Lavell- 
Harvard. 

Koostachin doesn’t meet the 
criteria set by the federal 
government. To be eligible, 
nominees must have passed away 
at least 25 years ago. Koostachin 
died only six years ago in a car 
accident. 

Lavell-Harvard says one of the 
reasons NWAC nominated the 
15-year-old Cree education 
advocate from Attawapiskat First 
Nation was to demonstrate the 
arbitrary-nature of setting the 
2 5 -year deceased criteria. 

“She was such a remarkable 
young woman and deserves to be 
held up as that symbol of hope 
for Indigenous children, for the 
future,” she said. 

Cindy Blackstock, executive 
director of the First Nations 
Child and Family Caring Society, 
applauds NWAC for pushing 
that guideline. 

“Having a young person that 
has been known to many of the 
young people today and has 
inspired them to engage in 
reconciliation should be front 
and centre,” said Blackstock. 

Shannen’s Dream, named for 
Koostachin, is a program 
embraced by the Caring Society, 
which advocates for the “safe and 
comfy” schools that Shannen 
wanted. 

Blackstock says she sees 


Shannen’s photograph on many 
“heroes walls” in both Aboriginal 
and non-Aboriginal schools 
throughout the country. 

“One of the things we need to 
get over is having these people 
on the money that nobody has 
any relationship with,” said 
Blackstock. 

NWAC’s second nominee — 
Johnsonwas one that topped the 
lists of both Indigenous and non- 
Indigenous women. Johnson, the 
daughter of Mohawk Chief 
George Johnson and English 
woman Emily Howells, was a 
well-known poet and performer. 

“She was very much a 
spokesperson for Indigenous 
concerns. Through her poetry 
and performances, she addressed 
injustices,” said Dr. Sarah Carter, 
with the faculty of Native 
Studies at the University of 
Alberta, who put forward 
Johnson’s name. 

However, there are those who 
criticize Johnson’s theatrics, 
saying she played into 
stereotypes by performing in a 
fringed buckskin costume and 
reciting her “Indian” poems, and 
then donning a formal evening 
gown and reciting her more 
romantic pieces. 

Her critics claim the costume 
changes highlighted the “savage” 
and “civilized” aspects of her 
heritage. Those who support her 
say her costume change forced 
audiences to accept her as both 
Indigenous and English- 
Canadian, and to recognize 
diversity. 

Carter, who uses Johnson’s 
poem “Cry of an Indian Wife” 
in her classes, says she is aware 
of the dress change that Johnson 


performed. 

“I would assume when she had 
her Indigenous dress on that she 
was every bit as articulate, and 
arguing for acceptance and 
reconciliation,” said Carter. 

Aquash, although from Nova 
Scotia, was an activist with the 
American Indian Movement in 
the United States. 

Her nomination, says Lavall- 
Havard, is an acknowledgement 
that borders, such as that 
between the U.S. and Canada, 
are arbitrary and not recognized 
by Indigenous peoples. 

Aquash was murdered in 
1975, her body not discovered 
until 1976. It wasn’t until 2004 
and 2011 that two men from 
AIM were convicted in her 
death. There is speculation that 
she was an informant against 
AIM and that was what led to 
her death. 

“(Aquash) was very strong and 
determined but there’s so much 
about her murder Oand it seems 
to still largely be a mystery and I 
think it’s unfortunate so much 
attention has been paid to that 
rather than what she 
accomplished,” said Carter. 

That appears to be the case, as 
recently as last month, when 
Assembly of First Nations 
National Chief Perry Bellegarde 
reiterated a call for the release of 
American Indian Movement 
member Leonard Peltier, who 
was jailed in the United States, 
charged with the murder of two 
FBI agents during an occupation 
in South Dakota in 1975. 

Aquash’s daughter Denise 
Maloney Pictou took exception 
to Bellegarde’s plea stating that 
Peltier is connected to the men 


who were found guilty of killing 
her mother, members of AIM. 

A news release issued by 
Aquash’s family states, “Family 
of MMIW Annie Mae Pictou 
Aquash have fought one of the 
longest campaigns to seek justice 
in the murder of their mother. 
Annie Mae is from the 
Sipeknekatik band in N.S. 
Family and community were 
shocked and dismayed to hear of 
the AFN endorsement.” 

Along with being on the front 
line for marches and occupations 
with AIM, Aquash also taught 
school in Maine, focusing on 
Native history and values in 
order to instill pride in her 
Indian students. 

“I can tell you that whoever is 
put upon this bank note is going 
to be subject to intense scrutiny 
and criticism,” said Carter. “And 
I don’t think you’re ever going 
to find one stellar perfect person, 
male or female. 

“We have so many males on 
these bank notes who were full 
of all sorts of imperfections.” 

Lavell-Harvard says that these 
names were put forward by the 
grassroots. 

“These are women, who at the 
grassroots levels, were held up by 
their communities as symbols of 
their strength and courage,” she 
said. 

Prime Minister Justin Trudeau 
and Finance Minister Bill 
Morneau announced on 
International Women’s Day that 
when the next series of bank 
notes came out in 2018, one 
would bear a woman’s portrait - 
and not the Queen. 

Nominations had to be 
submitted by April 15. 
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Shrug: What's a few more 
years of discrimination? 


It seems a curious misstep for the Liberal 
government, so adroit at building its brand 
as enlightened, fair and just, to simply fail to 
address the serious — and proven — 
discrimination in child welfare funding on 
reserve. 

Why didn’t they just get that monkey off 
their backs in the federal budget March 22? 
Why didn’t they just choose to get out from 
underneath the political burden of it, an ugly 
stain that’s going to dog Trudeau’s record 
for at least three years to come? 

It makes no sense. Something is missing 
from this equation. 

It seems so counter-intuitive to Prime 
Minister Justin Trudeau’s personal brand. He 
is a feminist, choosing a gender-equal 
Cabinet “because it’s 2015,” sitting on 
international panels to espouse the feminist 
male. He’s a compassionate man, wrapping 
Canada’s loving arms around 25,000 Syrian 
refugees, telling the first arrivals “You’re safe 
now” as he greeted them at the airport. 

But when it comes to the most vulnerable 
of First Nations children, Trudeau extends 
his hand only in the most tentative way. 

In the face of a Canadian Human Rights 
Tribunal decision in January, which ruled that 
Canada is contributing to the suffering of 
children in care on reserve by failing to supply 
equitable funding as provided to children in 
care off-reserve, the Trudeau's government 
has chosen to continue its discrimination 
forward into the future. 

Boo and hiss. The mask has fallen from 
this selfie-posing, globe-trotting, Camelot in 
Canada-making family man. Trudeau is 
proving a fraud. The smoke that this 
government has been blowing is starting to 
clear. The one thing above all others that 
Canada should have got right in this budget 
is its commitment to children in care. 

Instead it budgets $71 million immediately, 
which is $38 million less than what the 
Conservative government estimated was the 
funding shortfall in child welfare funding in 
2012, which was a gross underestimation of 
the actual shortfall four years ago. 

Cindy Blackstock, executive director of the 
First Nations Child and Family Caring Society 
of Canada, who brought the human rights 
challenge against the government, estimates 
that immediate relief should have been in the 
area of $200 million in the first year of the 
budget. 

The reality in these coming years, then, 
is that this government, the Trudeau 
government, believes First Nations children 
on reserve are less than other children, 


worthy of less, at least until the back end of 
the Liberal’s first mandate and into a possible 
second, four and five years away. 

Blackstock is a fearless and persistent 
child champion, much-adored and a hero to 
many in the First Nations community. She 
could have been a powerful ally to this 
government in First Nations circles, had the 
discrimination been addressed, but instead 
the Trudeau Liberals ensures her as a certain 
foe. 

But this is what’s making this situation 
worse. Canada has found an enabler: The 
AFN, which fought the child welfare battle 
alongside Blackstock. 

Et tu, Brute? 

On Jan. 26, with the announcement of the 
human rights win on child welfare, Assembly 
of First Nations National Chief Perry 
Bellegarde praised Blackstock for her 
dedication to “achieving equity for our kids”. 

In a press statement he promised that the 
AFN would be “relentless in our efforts to 
ensure [kids] have every opportunity to 
justice, fairness and success." 

He called for “immediate relief’ in funding 
for First Nations children and families. He told 
reporters that “in this great country there is 
no room for discrimination and racism.” 

“When that gap closes, Canada wins as 
a country,” he said. “We’ll be watching to 
ensure that that happens. All of Canada will 
be watching.” 

Well, on March 22, Bellegarde apparently 
forgot his call for immediate relief, forgot his 
commitment to justice and fairness, and is 
now pledging that the current and ongoing 
discrimination that Canada’s future prosperity 
is being built upon is OK for now. 

Bellegarde says the immediate budget 
allocation that continues underfunding for 
kids in care on reserve for years is but a 
starting point, a first step, from which to lobby. 

“That’s the position we’re going to take 
forward: work with what’s there now, but build 
upon it to make sure the discriminatory 
funding practises do end,” he said. 

It’s hard not to appreciate Bellegarde’s 
relief to see light after a long, hard winter of 
dark days with $8.4 billion in funding 
promised for Indigenous people over five 
years. But, in this case, the principled 
response to ongoing discrimination of 
children in care would be a forceful and stern 
‘No. This is unacceptable.’ 

But, meh. Apparently there is room for 
discrimination and racism in Canada, and 
First Nations leadership is supporting it. 
Windspeaker 


Do you have a rant or a rave? 
Criticism or praise? 

E-mail us at: letters@ammsa.com 

twitter: @windspeakernews 
facebook: /windspeakernews 


[ rants and raves ] 

News Briefs 



What some evacuees from Fort McMurray had to experience 
on their way out of the city on May 3, 20 1 6. Photo: Twitter 



Wildfires threaten several neighbourhoods in Fort McMurray 
the morning of May 2, 20 1 6. Photo: Twitter 

Fort McKay First Nation opens lodges to fire evacuaees 

Fort McKay First Nation opened three of its work camp lodges 
to the Fort McMurray evacuees on Tuesday. The entire Regional 
Municipality of Wood Buffalo was evacuated late Tuesday 
afternoon. Initially, residents were only able to travel north on 
Highway 63. Late last night, Rose Mueller, spokeswoman for 
the Fort McKay First Nation, said two of their three work camp 
lodges were full. A third lodge, Creeburn Lake Lodge, was to 
open at 11 p.m. last night. “We are doing our best to 
accommodate as much as we possible can,” Mueller said. ”Our 
lodges have been working beyond their capacity. It’s a sad 
situation and we just want to make sure people are safe and the 
families are together.” 

Up to 29,000 have been evacuated from the region - the 
largest evacuation due to wildfires in Alberta's history. 

Red Cross has set up a family reunification line at: 1-888- 
350-6070 
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[ strictly speaking ] 


Ask not for whom the drum beats, it beats for thee 


The northern Ontario 
community of Attawapiskat is 
only too familiar with tragedy — 
flooding, chronic housing 
shortages, government disregard, 
flagrant misspelling of its name. 
And now a frighteningly high 
rate of suicide and suicide 
attempts amongst the youth 
there. 

It would be enough to break 
their hearts, if their hearts weren’t 
so strong. Next to follow, was a 
barrage of 

the unsympathetic questions 
that usually follow any of these 
calamities, usually asked by 
puzzled southern non-Native 
individuals or, as we like to call 
them in this politically correct 
age, people of pallor. Why don’t 
you just move? 

Native people get questions 
like this all the time. During the 
time of the Truth and 
Reconciliation Commission, I 
can’t tell you how many times I’ve 
heard those people who’ve had 
childhoods unencumbered by a 
steady diet of Manifest Destiny 
ask in serious baffled frustration, 
“Why don’t you people just get 
over it?” 

Get over it, huh? It’s not a wall, 
people! 

And before those questions 
there was the always popular, 
“What do you people really 
want?” I would always answer 



with “Well, stop killing our 
women, and stealing our 
children and that would be a 
good beginning!” 

Prior to that, it all started with 
“Would you mind signing here?” 

Admit it: You’ve likely 
wondered it yourself why the 
Attawapiskatians (or 

Attawapiskatites) don’t just roll 
up their blankets, hop a bus and 
fry their bannock somewhere else 
up river. 

Scott Gilmore of Maclean’s has 
thought about it. Walrus 
Magazine editor-in-chief 
Jonathan Kay has considered it. 
Even former Prime Minister Jean 
Chretien has suggested it. 

Well, it’s not that easy. It’s a 
complex issue that’s not so easily 
solved by just a simple change in 
geography. There’s a certain 


connection to land and 
environment. A community like 
this has a little more heart and 
soul than an apartment. 

I’m sure you’ll remember the 
famous story of Randall Truman, 
the man who lived at the foot of 
Mount St. Helens when he was 
told the mountain might just 
possibly blow up. Told this 
repeatedly, the man refused to 
move, regardless of the threat. 
This was his home and he died 
with it. 

Okay, maybe not the best 
example, but never 
underestimate a person’s, or 
people’s, connection to their 
home, regardless of the dangers, 
especially with Native people. 
Keep in mind that the Cree of 
Attawapiskat used to be 
nomadic, following the caribou 


and other game, as the need 
arose. 

That is until they met other 
nomadic, but non-Native people, 
who found it their mission to 
travel the world telling people like 
the Cree they could no longer be 
nomadic, under penalty of law. 

Then these same formerly 
nomadic people from across the 
ocean would later relocate the 
children of these formerly 
nomadic Native people to other 
faraway places. 

Also, past experience has 
taught Indigenous people that 
once they have been relocated, 
these same non-Native people 
usually find whacks and whacks 
of fur, gas, diamonds or Aeroplan 
miles buried somewhere in the 
territory. So, 500 years of 
colonization has given First 
Nation people a learned aversion 
to forced relocation. 

And as for finding some place 
better to live... Where is it better? 
I suppose they could go to 
Calgary — no wait, that place also 
has a history of flooding. What 
about Vancouver? No, I’ve heard 
the housing situation there is 
almost as bad as in Attawapiskat. 

That’s the point. The grass may 
always be greener on the other 
side, but it could come with crab 
grass and poison ivy too. With 
ticks. 

People need to understand that 


the problems in Attawapiskat and 
other northern communities run 
deeper than simply location. 
Many of the issues plaguing that 
community would simply move 
with the people. What needs to 
be dealt with first are the matters 
infecting these people’s lives that 
spring from hundreds of years of 
colonization and the paternalistic 
attitudes held by government. 

Social malaise doesn’t come 
from the house and street address. 
It comes from history. 

Why don’t they move? Here’s a 
counter question: Why don’t you 
move? In case you weren’t aware, 
there were quite probably 
suicides, drug issues, 
environmental problems and 
general matters of social unrest 
where you currently fry your eggs 
and practice your yoga. 

Cree communities are not R. V 
parks, ready to uproot at a 
moment’s notice. 

Following that yellow brick 
road just exchanges one set of 
problems for another. Unlike 
most people who ask these 
unfortunate questions, I’ve been 
to Attawapiskat and it’s actually 
a beautiful community. I’ve 
talked to their children. I’ve 
toured the village. I have also 
been around the world and seen 
far worse places. I can’t blame 
them for not necessarily wanting 
to move. 



AFOA CANADA 

Building a Community of Professionals 




A F O 

In-Person program 


The Certified Aboriginal Professional Administrator (CAPA) Designation, was developed for Senior 
Administrators, Chief Executive Officers, and Senior Managers working in Aboriginal communities and 
organizations on-reserve, off reserve and in urban, rural, and isolated settings across Canada. 


OThis 18-day program was developed under the guidance of an 
Aboriginal CAPA Council. 

OThis is the only national program in Canada that addresses the 
competency needs of those working in Aboriginal 
environments. 

OParticipants will be required to complete MOODLE homework 
assignments. 

OSession facilitators and guest speakers are "specialists" in 
their fields and proficient in Aboriginal matters. 

Session Details 



Session Schedule 


SESSIONS DATES 


Session 1 
Session 2 
Session 3 
Session 4 
Session 5 
Session 6 


Sep 30 -Oct 2,2016 
December 9 - 11, 2016 
February 24-26, 2017 
May 26 - 28, 2017 
July 28 - 30, 2017 
September 15 - 17, 2017 


| LOCATION: Ottawa, Ontario | 


SESSION 1- Emotional & Relationship Competencies 

* Human Resources Management 

* Emotional Intelligence and Professional Development 

* Communications 


SESSION 3 - Intellectual & Leadership Competencies 

• Leadership 

• Governance Structures and Processes 

• Mid-Term Exam 


SESSION 5 - Fiscal Management Competencies 

• Planning and Organization 

• Financial Oversight 

• Accountability and Performance Reporting 


SESSION 2 -Ethical & Personal Competencies 

• Values, Ethics and Professionalism 

• Knowledge of Culture and Language 

» Knowledge of Community^ 


SESSION 4 - Intellectual St Leadership Competencies 

• Critical Thinking and Analysis 

• Organizational Behaviour and Capacity Development 

• Negotiations and Conflict Resolution 


SESSION 6 - Fiscal Management Competencies 

• Law & Legislative Awareness 

• Community Economic Development 

• Final Exam & Diploma Ceremony 


fl 


www.afoa.ca 
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[ news ] 

Six days to victory for Vancouver Occupy INAC 



Protestors occupying the Vancouver office of Indigenous and Northern Affairs Canada for six days. photo.- file 


By Shayne Morrow 

Windspeaker Contributor 

The Council of Mothers has 
declared victory after occupying 
the Vancouver office of 
Indigenous and Northern Affairs 
Canada for six days. 

The grassroots protest was part 
of the national Occupy INAC 
movement that was launched 
following a rash of youth suicides 
in Attawapiskat, according to 
Grand Chief Stewart Phillip of 
the Union B.C. Indian Chiefs. 

“Essentially, a group of young 
single mothers took it upon 
themselves to occupy the B.C. 
Region [INAC] office in 
Vancouver, in solidarity with the 
occupations that were taking 
place in Winnipeg, Ottawa and 
Toronto,” Phillip said. 

“They want the Trudeau 
Government to act. They’re not 
prepared to accept the sunny 
public platitudes that have been 
pretty much the hallmark of the 
Trudeau Government to date.” 

The occupation began April 
18, with allies from the Black 
Lives Matter and No One is 
Illegal movements, and continued 
through Saturday April 23. 

“They were in contact with 
Minister Carolyn Bennett from 
[INAC] and Minister of Culture 
and Heritage Melanie Jolie, and 
let them know they were not 
prepared to leave until they had 
a written commitment for a face- 
to-face meeting,” Phillip said. 

Late Lriday afternoon, the 
Council of Mothers received a 
commitment from Bennett for a 
meeting, where they will press for 
increased funding for Indigenous 
language preservation and to 
restore the highly successful 
Cultural Connections for 


By Shari Narine 

Windspeaker Contributor 


BIGSTONE CREE NATION, 
Alta. 

Strong words from Bigstone 
Cree Nation Chief Gordon 
Auger calling the Calgary Herald 
out on its claim that hirst 
Nations need to be monitored 
for every dollar spent of the $8.4 
billion allotted to them in the 
March federal budget. 

Those words have earned the 
Alberta chief accolades from his 
band members. 

On Wednesday April 27, 
Auger had his letter, titled by the 
Calgary Herald “Chief: If you 
think aboriginals have it so 
good, come and visit us,” 
published digitally 

“I got a lot of calls from my 
band members and they’re very 
pleased,” said Auger. 

Auger was responding to a 
Herald editorial published 
March 3 1 that said the “Liberals 
must ensure full accountability 
for the billions they are about to 
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Aboriginal Youth program. 

“Minister Bennett has agreed 
to a face-to-face meeting. We are 
not sure if Minister Jolie will be 
part of that meeting or if there 
will be a separate meeting,” 
Phillip said. 

Phillip noted that annual 
federal funding for Indigenous 
language education is a scant $5 
million, while Lrench language 
education receives $2.4 billion. 

“There is an enormous 
disparity there with respect to 
making a sincere effort to 
revitalize Indigenous languages in 
this country which is part of the 
commitment of the Truth and 



Bigstone Cree Nation Chief 
Gordon Auger 


spend” on hirst Nations, saying 
financial disclosure is expected 
of the federal and provincial 
governments and must be 
expected of Lirst Nations. 

The editorial also criticized 
the Trudeau government for 
doing away with the Lirst 


Reconciliation Commission,” he 
said. 

“There needs to be substantive 
resources made available, and the 
Council of Mothers wants 
Aboriginal youth voices to be 
heard on the issues of poverty and 
a whole multitude of programs 
to be made available, to have 
some impact on the sense of 
despair and hopelessness that 
underpins the suicide epidemics 
in far too many of our Aboriginal 
communities.” 

Phillip noted that INAC 
officials handled the occupation 
carefully to prevent the protest 
from spilling over into the street, 


Nations Linancial Transparency 
Act, which required bands to 
post their financial statements 
online. 

Bigstone Cree Nation had 
complied with that Act. 

“We honoured that because 
we had nothing to hide,” said 
Auger. 

In his letter, Auger explained 
that the issue with the LNPTA 
for most bands was the need to 
disclose resources earned from 
private enterprises or band- 
operated businesses and not just 
federal dollars. 

In his letter, Auger called the 
editorial board out for lumping 
all Lirst Nations together as one, 
saying, “I do not want to be held 
responsible for what other [s] do 
or don’t do any more than 
Calgary would want to be held 
responsible or be considered the 
same as other cities.” 

Auger invited the editors to 
move to Wabasca “if you truly 
believe that we have been treated 
fairly” and enroll their children 
in a provincially-run school that 
ranks 657 of 659 or experience 



as it did last month when activists 
set up camp at the BC Hydro 
office to protest the controversial 
Site C dam project in 
northeastern B.C. 

“Had they acted in a very 
aggressive and heavy-handed 
manner, this building would look 
very similar to the BC Hydro 
building down the street. I 
suspect there would be a tent city 
outside this building. And it 
could very well have spread to 
other federal buildings in the 

• >5 

city. 

Phillip said the youth suicide 
epidemic has reached 
“unprecedented proportions,” 


a band school, in which children 
are funded at $3,000 to $4,000 
less than their provincial 
counterparts; or get services 
from a poorly-funded health 
system, and live in a home for 
which the band is funded 
$112.50 annually per band 
member. 

Assembly of Lirst Nations 
National Chief Perry Bellegarde 
had previously told Windspeaker 
that accountability and 
transparency about how the 
federal funding is used will be 
obvious when these gaps in 
living conditions start to close. 

“Making sure that these dollars 
are utilized in a very effective 
way, well, our people are all 
about that because we want to 
improve the lives of our people 
on the ground, and once that 
happens, you will see these high 
social costs that people continue 
to talk about start to come 
down,” said Bellegarde. 

Auger said Bigstone Cree 
Nation leadership is accountable 
to its band members, both on 
and off reserve, with public 


and warned that the Council of 
Mothers and the young people 
they represent will not tolerate 
empty promises. 

“If they don’t feel any forward 
movement as the result of these 
face-to-face meetings, they’ll be 
back here,” Phillip said. 

“I suggest to the Trudeau and 
[Christy] Clark governments, 
and all governments, that we’re 
at the wrong end of the season to 
simply ignore what’s going on 
here. This could prove to be the 
beginning of a long, hot summer, 
given the multitude of issues that 
confront the Indigenous peoples 
of this country.” 

that 


meetings and a mechanism that 
calls for 50 per cent plus one for 
support of proposals. 

Bigstone Cree Nation has its 
own constitution and operates 
under its own election code — 
and the election is the strongest 
tool membership has to ensure 
accountability of its chief and 
council. 

“We’re transparent, open and 
accountable first and foremost to 
our Lirst Nations and we’re going 
to continue to do that,” said 
Bellegarde. He also noted that 
there are numerous reports 
bands must submit to 
Indigenous and Northern Affairs 
Canada on an annual basis. 

Auger said he was driven to 
write his letter because he 
wanted to educate people. 

“People write editorials and 
they don’t have a clue what 
they’re talking about. I want to 
bring the truth to the public, the 
real truth,” said Auger. “I’ve had 
enough of Lirst Nations being 
labelled for all sorts of stuff, 
people calling me a taxpayers’ 
burden.” 
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Chief pushes back on editorial writers 
"don't have a clue" 



[ Kwakwala Qwin-sa ] 



ALL PHOTOS: BERT CROWFOOT 


Chris Cook III feeds a log to the fire. The logs had to be placed gently on the fire so as not to disturb the ancestors. Chief Adam Dick watches over the 
proceedings to make sure everything adheres to protocol and traditional cooking styles. 




Kwakwala Qwin-sa is the 
traditional name for the cook pit. 
The cook pit was set up at 
Qualicum, B.C. on April 30, 20 1 6. 


(ABOVE) Preparing the pits with 
hot rocks. (L-R): Joshua Recalma, 
Chief Adam Dick, Raymond 
Sinclair, Doctor Nancy Turner, 
Doctor Dana Leposky, unidentified 
person and John John. 


(LEFT) Chris Cook III (Nungis) 
tending the sacred fires of one of 
the three pits. 


(RIGHT) Qualicum duck, sockeye 
salmon and venison sausage 
cooking over the fire. 


(BELOW) Kim Recalma-Klutesi, 
Symone Swanson, Britany 
Taschuck and Ingrid Taschuck 
preparing the root vegetables to 
cook. 
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EDMONTON CATHOLIC SCHOOLS and 
ABORIGINAL LEARNING SERVICES 
in partnership with the CITY OF EDMONTON 
present... 


35 th Annual 




BEN CALF ROBE 
TRADITIONAL 


A 

2016 


T:OOpm - 10:00pm 


Commonwealth Community Recreation Centre 
(Indoor Retdhouse) - HOOO Stadium Road 

Pipe Ceremony at 9:30 3m 
Grand Entry at 1:00 pm 
2nd Grand Entry at 6:00 pm 
Registration opens at 11:00 am 

Only the First 8 Drum Groups registered will be paid 


E me ee ; Jason Good stri k« * , . u 
l Arena Director: George Desjar{ai| 
ackfoot Conf 


For more information - 

email: bencalfrobepowwow@ecsct.net or call 
Phonda Metallic at 7 SO 471-2360 


Chief Ben Calf Robe, was a Black foot Eider 1 ard^tidenlial school 
survivor, who was a strong supporter of the advancement of -Native 
people. He spent h it life trying to make sure his people had access to 
and the right to, be educated He continually encouraged his people not 
to stand by the side of the mountain hut, to strive for the top. 

Today we gather to give thanks for the past 35 years that we have 
continued to strive for the realization of Ben Calf Robes dream for his 
people, ‘We need WJSDQM, WORK <md RESPECT" 


FREE Admission and Parking ■ Crafts and Concession on site 
- PLEASE BRING YOUR OWN CHAIRS 
* Security on site at all times/random security checks 
■ NO Alcohol or Drugs 

https ;//w w w. f acebo o k com/ BenC a If Robe Annu alTradtti or al PowWow/ 





COMMONWEALTH 
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Edmonton Catholic Schools, Aboriginal Learning Services and ell other partners ere not responsible or lieble for eny injuries thet may occur or for any lost or stolen property during 
thas evenL Parents and Guardians are Salg ly, res ponsible for the supervision of their chfJdreri 


J 



www.aawc.ca 


♦ 
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Program Schedule 

09:30am - FREE Caravan Pancake 
Breakfast 

1 0:00am - Metis Jigging Lessons 
with Bev Lambert 

1 0:00am - Talent Showcase 

10:00am - Children's Corner 

1 1 :00am - Registration for Pow 
Wow 

12:00pm -Grand Entry/Opening 
Remarks, Phil Fontaine 


+, 
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Keeping the Circle Strong 


Family Day Festival & PowWow 


Enmax Park, Calgary Stampede 


Phil Fontaine 

Former Gib nd National Chief 


LYtirijiW mtlionak ties 
Aboriginal Autochtotw 
Duv 


CALGARY 

FOUNDATION 

r -■P .".J MMUNMf I'OJEVKF 


.1. Albeila Health 
■ Services 
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02:00pm - Initiation 

04:00pm - Pow Wow Ends 

05:00pm - Metis Jigging 

Peformance with Bev 
Lambert 
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Canada in third- 
party 

management, 
says critic 



“They don ’t trust the 
department of 
Indigenous Affairs 
■* to put children first. ” 


r< 


~ MP Charlie Angus on 
new CHRT orders 


By Shari Narine 

Windspeaker Contributor 


OTTAWA 

The Indigenous Affairs critic 
for the federal NDP says the 
Canadian Human Rights 
Tribunal has put Indigenous and 
Northern Affairs Canada under 
third party management with the 
new orders it delivered on child 
welfare April 26. 

“They’ve made it very clear. 
They don’t trust the department 
of Indigenous Affairs to put 
children first. They’re effectively 
putting them under a form of 
third-party management,” said 
MP Charlie Angus. 

In its 15-page ruling on the 
continuation of their January 
remedial order, CHRT members 
Sophie Marchildon and Edward 
Lustig said the federal 
government was not working 
quickly enough to offer up 
immediate relief for First Nations 
Child and Family Services 
agencies or in implementing 
Jordan’s Principle. 

The CHRT directed INAC to 
report to the panel in two weeks 
on the implementation of Jordan’s 
Principle, which calls for 
jurisdictional disputes over 
funding to be secondary to the 
child’s best interest. 

Canada is also to report in four 
weeks, and on an ongoing basis, 
on the action it is taking to 
remedy the underfunding of the 
First Nations Child and Family 
Services Program on reserves 
across the country. 

Angus says the government is 
getting the same treatment it 
provides to First Nations when 
INAC believes First Nations are 
not managing their affairs and 
finances correctly and there are 
underlying problems that need to 
be remedied. 

Angus says this latest ruling 
from the tribunal is 
“monumental.” 

“This ruling is a direct call out 
of the new government saying, 
‘Talk isn’t good enough. You have 
to act, you have to be shown to 
be acting and if you’re not going 
to act, we’re going to hold you 


accountable,”’ he said. 

Angus says it’s not good 
enough that the Trudeau 
government is doing more than 
the Harper government. 

“Despite the positive attitude 
and words we have from the new 
Indigenous Affairs minister and 
Health minister, the policies that 
have built this system of 
discrimination is still very much 
in place and that has to change 
and that has to change now,” said 
Angus. 

Response by the government to 
Tuesday’s CHRT ruling lacked 
specifics. 

“We know the system needs to 
be reformed, which is why we’re 
working with Cindy Blackstock, 
First Nation leaders, provinces, 
territories and service providers 
to find a better way of meeting 
the needs of First Nation children 
in care,” INAC’s public affairs 
team said in an email to 
Windspeaker. 

The email also pointed to the 
money allotted in the 2016 
budget as “represent(ing) a 
concrete first step in addressing 
the most pressing concerns.” 

However, both the tribunal 
and Blackstock have expressed 
concern with the $71.1 million 
coming in 2016-17, saying it is 
not clear exactly what that 
funding will be used for. The 
government has allotted $634.8 
million over five years. 

“This budget certainly failed 
Indigenous children in the area 
of child welfare and that was 
noted by the tribunal,” said 
Angus. 

INAC refused to say whether 
or not it would appeal the latest 
CHRT orders. The government 
did not appeal the initial CHRT 
ruling in January. 

“I’m really hoping the 
government won’t appeal but I’m 
also really hoping the 
government will stop stalling and 
say in 20 1 6 racial discrimination 
against Indigenous children has 
to stop and government has to 
put those resources in. It’s a moral 
issue and now it’s a legal issue,” 
said Angus. 

The government has 30 days 
to appeal the decision. 
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Human Rights panel lights a fire under Canada 
on child welfare 




By Shari Narine 

Windspeaker Contributor 


OTTAWA 

Cindy Blackstock is “just 
overwhelmed” by the decision 
delivered Tuesday April 26 by the 
Canadian Human Rights 
Tribunal. 

“The tribunal is really putting 
the needs of First Nations 
children first and reminding the 
government of the real meaning 
of Jordans Principle and the 
necessity of taking action now to 
relieve the suffering of these 
children who are in child welfare 
care or whose families are in 
contact with the child welfare 
system. I hope the government 
reacts quickly and thoroughly to 
the tribunal’s decision,” said 
Blackstock, executive director of 
First Nations Child and Family 
Caring Society. 

In its 15 -page ruling on the 
continuation of the remedial 
order, CHRT members Sophie 
Marchildon and Edward Lustig 
said the federal government was 
not working quickly enough to 
offer up immediate relief for First 
Nations Child and Family 
Services agencies and programs. 
The remedial order is the result 
of the CHRT’s Jan. 26 decision, 
in which it upheld claims by 
Blackstock’s organization and 
the Assembly of First Nations 
that Indigenous and Northern 
Affairs Canada underfunded 
First Nations family and child 


services agencies on reserve and 
in the Yukon and too narrowly 
implemented Jordan’s Principle. 

The panel wrote, “The 
Complainants and Commission 
requested INAC to immediately 
remove the most discriminatory 
aspects of the funding schemes 
it uses to fund FNFCS Agencies 
under the FNFCS Program; 
and, in response, the Panel 
ordered INAC to cease its 
discriminatory practises and 
reform the FNFCS Program to 


reflect the findings in the 
DecisionO. There is still 
uncertainty amongst the parties 
and the Panel as to how the 
Federal government’s response to 
the Decision addresses the 
findings...” 

The panel says the action it 
instructed the government to 
undertake immediately now 
seems to have been pushed into 
mid-term relief. 

That’s not good enough, the 
panel said, directing INAC to 


provide “more clarity . . . moving 
forward to ensure its orders are 
effectively and meaningfully 
implemented.” That clarity will 
come in a report to the panel in 
four weeks’ time and then 
ongoing reporting to allow the 
panel to supervise 
implementation of its orders. 

However, INAC has two weeks 
to report to the panel on the 
implementation of Jordan’s 
Principle. The panel was firm in 
its criticism of the federal 
government, saying, “The order 
is to “immediately implement,” 
not immediately start discussions 
to review the definition in the 
long-term.” The panel noted 
there was already a “workable” 
definition of Jordan’s Principle. 
Jordan’s Principle calls for 
jurisdictional disputes over 
funding to be put secondary to 
the child’s best interest. 

“I think the tribunal is 
disappointed that their order 
hasn’t been fulfilled and, I think, 
that’s why they want to hear 
back, for example, on Jordan’s 
Principle, within two weeks from 
the government to confirm the 
order has been implemented,” 
said Blackstock. 

Compensation is another issue 
that the panel raised. The 2016 
federal budget allocated $634.8 
million over five years for the 
FNFCS program, with $71.1 
million coming in 20 1 6- 1 7. The 
government has also said there 
are additional dollars for other 
actions. 


When the budget was 
delivered in March, Blackstock 
was vocal in her criticism of a 
figure she felt fell “far short” of 
being able to immediately 
address the disparities. 

“What the tribunal is saying is 
that we need to understand 
what’s in that budget better and 
then we need you to provide this 
information,” said Blackstock. 
She adds that the budget “does 
not override a binding legal 
order.” 

In her concluding remarks, 
panel chairperson Sophie 
Marchildon said, “In dealing 
with the remaining remedial 
issues in this case, we should 
continue to aim for peace and 
respect. More importantly, I urge 
everyone involved to ponder the 
true meaning of reconciliation 
and how we can achieve it.” 

Blackstock says she is 
optimistic. 

“I’m looking forward to seeing 
what (the government does) 
next. I was very hopeful when 
they were elected and I do feel 
the minister (Carolyn Bennett) 
is really heartfelt in wanting to 
make change, but those heartfelt 
messages need to translate into 
real change for kids on the 
ground. That’s what I’m looking 
for,” said Blackstock. 

The federal government has 30 
days to file a judicial review. 

A spokesman for INAC said 
the department was not yet 
prepared to comment on the 
matter. 
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Gang activity, escalating violence requires 
emergency response, says Tsilhqot'in Tribal Chair 



Tsilhqot'in Tribal Chair Joe Alphonse 


By Shayne Morrow 

Windspeaker Contributor 


WILLIAMS LAKE, B.C. 

The six Chiefs of the 
Tsilhquot’in Nations of the B.C. 
Interior are calling on 
government to help in dealing 
with a recent increase in the level 
of violence in Williams Lake and 
surrounding communities. 

Three separate shooting 
incidents have rocked the 
community in the past five 
weeks, beginning with the fatal 
targeted shooting of a 20-year- 
old man on March 20. 

On April 25, area schools were 
closed as a precaution after shots 
were fired at a home on Western 
Avenue. 

In a media release issued April 
27, the Tsilhqot’in National 
Government called for increased 
resources to deal with an 
escalating situation, including 
prevention and emergency 
response teams. 

Looking beyond those 
immediate needs, there is also a 
need to provide more 
recreational opportunities and 
cultural support, according to 
Chief Joe Alphonse, Tribal 
Chairman of the Tsilhqot’in 
National Government and Chief 
ofTTetinqox. 

“We definitely see a need for 
that, and we have been asking for 
that,” Alphonse told 
Windspeaker. 

“Tsilhqot’in youth, Shuswap 
youth, Carrier youth, non- 
Aboriginal youth - all across the 
board-are engaged in these 
activities.” 

Media reports cite “gang- 
related activity” and “outside” 
individuals being involved in the 
latest rash of crimes, and harried 
Williams Lake Mayor Walt Cobb 
has railed against the “prolific 
offenders that are wreaking havoc 
in the community.” 

In his statement, Alphonse 
noted that a majority of those 
“prolific offenders” went through 
the revolving door of Ministry of 
Child and Family Development 
care, with little access to 
recreation or culture. 

“I’m 48. When I look back at 
my days as a youth, we were 
‘buried’ in sports,” he said. 
“Today, the vast majority of 
youth are not involved in 
recreational activities or cultural 
activities. We are really missing 
the mark when social media is 
the only form of entertainment 
these young people have.” 

Alphonse said getting 
Tsilhqot’in youth re-connected 
to their culture is critical. 

“We need to spend the time, 
out on the land, teaching our 


culture,” he said. “We can drown 
the gangs out with recreation, 
sports and culture.” 

Alphonse conceded that the 
21 st century low-wage/long 
hours economy has made it 
increasingly difficult for families 
to provide the sort of recreational 
opportunities he and his peers 
enjoyed. 

“I spent all winter playing 
hockey - the skating rink was our 
babysitter. We spent all our 
summers on horseback, riding 
horses and dreaming about being 
the next World Champion saddle 
bronc rider.” 

But that involved a lot of 
parents and extended family 
members and a lot of volunteers 
with the time, energy and 
resources to get children out to 
the games and competitions, and 
traditional activities like 
gathering berries. 

Families are now hard-pressed 
just to provide the necessities like 
food and shelter. It’s not like the 
problem hasn’t been studied, 
Alphonse said. 

“In our community, we had 
the Lost in the Shadows Report, 
which spoke to the many services 
the band offices should be 
providing. But the resources just 
aren’t there. I don’t know how 
many of these reports we’re going 
to need before we actually get 
something.” 

Looking at it cynically, 
Alphonse observed that the study 
of social problems is in danger 
of becoming a self-perpetuating 
industry in itself. 

Alphonse said his people hold 


immense - and well-deserved - 
pride in their culture and 
tradition, but that does not 
translate into an appropriately 
high profile in the wider 
community. 

“We were the first First Nation 
to win Aboriginal title (the 
Tsilhqot’in Decision) in the 
world. We have Big History. We 
are one of the only First Nations 
in Canada to declare war on 
white people: the Chilcotin War 
of 1854. 

“We have a lot to give in terms 
of history. It should be taught in 
the schools, but as of right now, 
there is nothing about our 
culture in the schools. If you go 
around the City of Williams 
Lake, you won’t see First Nations 
artwork, you won’t see First 
Nations influences. We have to 
start recognizing each other’s 
culture in the areas where we 
live.” 

That picture is changing, 
according to School District 27 
Superintendent Mark Thiessen. 
Thiessen said First Nations 
culture is an integral part of his 
district’s strategy of keeping 
students engaged. 

“When we keep kids 
committed to school and 
committed to positive things that 
are happening, whether that is 
extra-curricular sports or extra- 
curricular arts or clubs -f that’s 
the part that we can do as a 
school district.” 

Thiessen emphasized the need 
for schools to be welcoming 
places for all students and their 
families. He noted that SD 27 


has students from Tsilhqot’in, 
Shuswap and Carrier Nations - 
1 3 Nations all told. 

“In some of our schools we 
have just one Nation and in some 
we have all three, particularly in 
our high school in Williams Lake. 
We also offer language courses in 
all three languages, if we have 
enough students from year to 
year. That’s at the elementary and 
secondary level. That’s a huge 
piece of our cultural strategy.” 

Like many B.C. school 
districts, SD 27 has a First 
Nations Education Committee 
that meets once a month. 

“They have Education 
Coordinators from all of the 13 
bands in our region. That table 
also decides on proposals they 
receive from schools that have to 
do with cultural programs... 
making drums, or a First Nations 
dance group, or a visit to Xat[kll 
Heritage Village - that’s a 
Shuswap cultural village about a 
half -hour north of Williams 
Lake. 

“So there are a whole variety of 
things we try to bring into our 
schools, for our First Nations 
students, but also for our non- 
Aboriginal students, to help them 
appreciate the First Nations 
culture that is around them.” 

Asked to provide a glimpse into 
what First Nations culture might 
look like in a SD 27 school, 
Thiessen readily provided a page 
from his regular blog https:// 
bigrocksfirstblog.wordpress.com/ 
2014/1 1 /25/using- the-medicine- 
wheel-for-proj ect- based- 
learning/), describing a 


November 2014 visit he made to 
Dog Creek Elementary/Junior 
Secondary School. 

Titled Using the Medicine 
Wheel for Project-Based 
Learning, Thiessen described 
how the students, aided by 
sponsors, created projects based 
on the four spokes (emotional, 
physical, spiritual and 
intellectual) of the wheel. 

Ultimately, Alphonse believes, 
it will take an improvement in the 
economic picture for his people 
to attain their rightful position in 
B.C. 

“Our families in the Chilcotin 
see this as one of the best places 
to live. We are not trying to run 
anybody out. But at this point, 
our communities are calling on 
us and we don’t have the resources 
to help our people.” 

The Tsilhqot’in Decision gave 
the Tsilhqot’in Nations a new 
level of control and authority over 
the natural resources in their 
traditional territories. But there 
is still a need for outside 
investment, Alphonse explained. 

“Even without the agreement, 
if companies were willing to work 
with us, we didn’t need an 
agreement,” he said. 

But in reality, Tsilhqot’in first 
had to fight to prove Aboriginal 
title to the courts and now they 
have to fight to force outside 
companies to recognize it. 

“Our door is open. We want 
companies to come in and work 
with us. We have a lot of 
resources, but we’ve had to fight 
to keep some companies out, 
because the companies that have 
wanted to come in have not 
wanted to answer to us or share 
their resources. 

“That’s not what we want. We 
want companies that are willing 
to work with us to create job 
opportunities and to share the 
revenues created by those 
resources.” 

That was a point emphasized 
by Chief Bernie Mack of 
?Esdilagh First Nation in the 
media release. 

“Along with cultural and social 
support, we also need leaders to 
provide jobs for our youth. We 
need to ensure our troubled 
youth are employable — with 
their Grade 12 and driver’s 
license.” 

Chief Ervin Charleyboy ofTsi 
Deldel First Nation noted that, 
beyond prevention, violence in 
the community still comes down 
to enforcement. 

“We need to revamp our whole 
justice system and address the 
challenges that we are facing out 
here. The Tsilhqot’in will be 
establishing our own committee 
to come up with a strategy that 
works for us.” 
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Premier Rachel Notley accepts a gift from Treaty 8 Deputy Grand Chief 
Isaac Laboucan-Avirom as Indigenous Relations Minister Richard 
Feehan watches on. Presentations were made after the signing of a 
protocol agreement between Treaty 8 and the province. 


Protocol agreement opens door to government- 
to-government discussions 


By Shari Narine 

Sweetgrass Contributing Editor 

EDMONTON 

A protocol agreement 
establishing how Treaty 8 and 
the province will work together 
on an ongoing basis was signed 
Tuesday. 

“Actions will speak louder 
than words,” said Treaty 8 
Deputy Grand Chief Isaac 
Laboucan-Avirom. “I’m 
looking forward to the 
challenges. There are many 
challenges in front of us from 
the environment to economy to 
education, so the collaboration 
and the cooperativeness to 
work from nation-to-nation, 
government-to-government is 
going to be a good step in the 
right direction. It’s been a long 
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time coming but again the 
measuring stick will be in the 
action.” 

The protocol agreement will 
provide a mechanism to 
address numerous issues 
including consultation, 
development and the 
environment; economy and 
employment; municipal affairs, 
education; health; and, 
infrastructure. 

“What’s different now is that 
we have an opportunity for all 
the ministers actually sitting 
face to face at the table with all 
of the Chiefs looking at each 
specific issue ....and 
specifically design plans to 
move forward on each of these 
issues with the communities 
involved so they’re 
determining for themselves,” 


said Indigenous Relations 
Minister Richard Feehan. 

The protocol agreement is 
just the latest in a number of 
steps the province has taken to 
strengthen its relationship with 
First Nations, says Premier 
Rachel Notley. She points to 
the province’s push for a 
national inquiry into murdered 
and missing Indigenous 
women, its apology to 
residential school survivors, 
and its implementation of the 
articles from the United 
Nations Declaration on the 
Rights of Indigenous Peoples. 

“I look forward to continuing 
our government’s record with 
respect to demonstrating our 
desire to fundamentally 
transform the relationship with 
First Nations leaders and 



communities across the 
province as I think we are 
obliged to do,” said Notley. 

The protocol agreement 
provides Treaty 8 people with 
not only a means to address 
issues, says Laboucan-Avirom, 
but also the ability to make 
their own decisions. 

Among the discussions he 
would like to see occur include 
resource revenue sharing 
considering the natural 
resources within Treaty 8 
traditional territory. 

“Anything that creates a 
better quality of life for our 
people and for Albertans,” said 
Laboucan-Avirom. “The 
essence of treaty was also 
working together, cooperating 
and helping each other. We just 
want to help ourselves, help 


our communities and be here 
for the rest of the country and 
the greater good of the 
province.” 

Feehan says in the past years 
there have been good 
intentions to work with First 
Nations, but whether through 
strategy or circumstance that 
has never happened. 

“As we move forward on any 
kind of project, on any kind of 
issue ... there needs to be an 
understanding that we need to 
engage with First Nations 
leadership not run after it when 
we discover the problems 
afterwards,” said Notley. “It 
goes to this fundamental issue 
that . . . wherever you are in the 
world, people need to know 
they have the ability to . . . make 
their own determinations.” 
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Metis Nation of Alberta President Audrey Poitras (front row far right) celebrates 
the Daniels' decision. 

NINA to celebrate Daniels' case 

The Metis Nation of Alberta will host a gathering April 30 to celebrate the Supreme 
Court of Canada’s decision in the Daniels case. On April 14, SCC ruled that Metis 
and non-Status Indians came under federal jurisdiction. MNA counsel Jason Madden 
will attend the celebration, to be held at the Blatchford Air Hangar at Fort Edmonton 
Park, to talk about the decision. MNA President Audrey Poitras will be addressing 
the group. A stew and bannock feast, cultural entertainment, and dance will round 
out the free celebration. 



PHOTO: MCMURRAY METIS LOCAL 


Minister of Employment, Workforce and Labour MaryAnn Mihychuk (second 
from left) meets with (from left) McMurray Metis board member Harvey Sykes, 
Fort Chipewyan Metis President Fred "Jumbo" Fraser, McMurray Metis President 
Gail Gallup, McMurray Metis Vice President Bill Loutitt, and Conklin Metis board 
member Val Quintal. 


Mihychuk discusses inclusion of Metis in Aborginal training, skills strategy 

Federal Employment, Workforce and Labour Minister MaryAnn Mihychuk met 
with the Wood Buffalo Metis in Fort McMurray on Tuesday to discuss, among other 
topics, the impact an improved Aboriginal Skills and Employment Training Strategy 
will have on Metis. “After the Daniel’s decision which granted Canada’s over 200,000 
Metis full Indian status under the constitution, there sure was a lot to talk about,” 
said McKay Metis President Ron Quintal, in a statement. “We are entering a new 
era of nation-to-nation relationship with the federal government.” The Wood Buffalo 
Metis are a collective of four Metis locals in the Rural Municipality of Wood Buffalo: 
Fort Chipewyan Metis, McKay Metis, McMurray Metis and Conklin Metis. The 
meeting took place in McMurray Metis board member Harvey Sykes’ cabin, which is 
the sole remaining trapper’s cabin in downtown Fort McMurray 


Kapown Rehabilitation Centre 

♦ 32 Bed Residential Facility 

♦ 56 Day Program 

♦ Continuous Intake 

♦ Accredited by CAC 


P.O. Box 40 
Grouard, AB 
TOG ICO 
1-888-751-3921 


Every day, at least one Albertan dies by suicide. 

Need to talk about it? 

1.800.SUICIDE 

7 8 4| 2 4 3 'T”' 

24 hours • Confidential 

tor 403 area codes only 




DISTRESS CENTRE 

24 HOUR: SUPPORT I COUNSELLING I RESOURCES 



distresscentre.com 
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Alberta 
Energy 
Regulator 

Hearing Commissioners of the Alberta Energy Regulator 

The Alberta Energy Regulator ensures the safe, efficient, orderly, and environmentally responsible 
development of hydrocarbon resources in Alberta. This includes allocating and conserving water 
resources, managing public lands, and protecting the environment while providing economic 
benefits for all Albertans. The AER provides full life-cycle regulatory oversight of energy resource 
development: from application and construction to abandonment and reclamation, and everything 
in between. For over 75 years, Alberta's oil and gas regulator has adapted to meet innovations in 
technology, new industry activity, and changing societal expectations. The Alberta Energy Regulator 
is building on this foundation and preparing the province for the next era in energy regulation. 

The Alberta Energy Regulator is seeking new Hearing Commissioners. 

Appointed by the Government of Alberta through an Order in Council, Hearing Commissioners 
represent an important part of the AER's structure. Hearing Commissioners report to a Chief 
Hearing Commissioner and are responsible for conducting public hearings and conducting 
alternative dispute resolution related to energy applications and regulatory appeals. Hearing 
Commissioners are independent adjudicators whose decisions are only subject to review by the 
Court of Appeal of Alberta. Hearing commissioners are also involved in developing the AER's 
hearing processes and rules and alternative dispute resolution practices. 

To fulfill this important mandate you will possess in-depth experience and knowledge of Alberta's 
energy activities including technical, regulatory, safety, legal and financial requirements, an 
understanding of landowner. Aboriginal, and environmental issues, and an understanding of 
provincial government policy, legislation and operations. You will have knowledge of the principles 
of administrative law and natural justice and experience presiding over or participating in public 
hearings and designing and leading alternative dispute resolution processes. Your aptitude for 
adjudicative decision making includes good listening skills, open mindedness, sound judgement, 
and the ability to interpret legislation and organize and analyze complex evidence. Your strengths 
include exceptional communication skills, both oral and written. Technical training and experience 
in the fields of geoscience, engineering or environmental science are preferred, but not required. 
Experience working with Aboriginal communities would be considered an asset. 

The results of this search will be used to fill upcoming vacancies for full and part time Hearing 
Commissioners. 

If you are ready to take a leadership role in ensuring a positive future for Albertans, please contact 
Boyden's Calgary office at 403-410-6700 or forward your resume and related materials in complete 
confidence to albertaopportunities(5)bovden.com . 
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Action needs to 
follow words as 
NDP promise to 
withdraw Bill 
22 

By Shari Narine 

Sweetgrass Contributing Editor 

ATHABASCA CHIPEWYAN FIRST NATION 

Two days after Treaty 8 signed a protocol agreement 
with the province and Treaty 8 Deputy Grand Chief 
Isaac Laboucan-Avirom said, “Actions will speak louder 
than words,” the government has announced it will be 
withdrawing Bill 22. 

Indigenous Relations Minister Richard Feehan said 
Wednesday the government would withdraw the bill, 
which created a levy to fund, in part, the province’s 
Aboriginal Consultation Office. The bill passed all three 
readings under the Conservative government but had 
not been enacted. 

But as far as Eriel Deranger, spokesperson for the 
Athabasca Chipewyan First Nation, is concerned, the 
government is still about words. She notes that this is 
the third time - but this time publicly - that the NDP 
government has said that it would repeal Bill 22. 

“It’s still words. We need to see action,” she said. 

Feehan said the bill will be withdrawn next week in 
the legislature. 

The bill, introduced by the Conservative government, 
directs industry to pay fees into a pot to be collected by 
the government and distributed through the ACO, which 
is part of the Indigenous relations ministry. The money 
would also help operate the ACO. 

First Nations were opposed to Bill 22 as they had not 
been consulted on it. 

Deranger is wary about Feehan’s announcement also 
because he has not said how that lost revenue will be 
replaced. Presently, First Nations must negotiate 
consultation fees from the company whose development 
could impact the First Nation. 

Deranger also says that withdrawing Bill 22 will have 
little to no impact on court action ACFN began in 2014 
against the government’s 

policy on land and natural resource management. At 
issue, she says, was the ACO’s recommendation to the 
joint review panel that TransCanada did not have to 
consult with ACFN on the development of the Grand 
Rapids pipeline. ACO claimed, without consulting with 
ACFN, that the First Nation would not be impacted 
because the pipeline project was on the boundaries of 
ACFN traditional territory. 

On Tuesday, Fort McKay First Nation announced it 
had filed a law suit against the province following the 
decision by the ACO to advance Prosper Petroleum 
Ltd.’s application on to Alberta Energy Regulator for 
approval. Prosper wants to develop an oil sands lease 
on the border of Moose Lake Reserve. In a news release, 
Chief Jim Boucher said passing approval on to AER 
left no recourse for Fort McKay First Nation as AER 
does not have the jurisdiction to consider Aboriginal or 
treaty rights or the capacity to delay approval of the 
Prosper project until a plan is in place to protect the 
environment and Fort McKay’s rights. 

Feehan said the government will consult with First 
Nations to redesign Aboriginal consultation. 

Once more, Deranger says she is looking for more 
than talk. 

“We do have a lot of rhetoric that’s been bolstered in 
the public by national and provincial leaders on renewed 
relationships with First Nations . . . but we haven’t really 
seen a lot come to fruition,” she said. 
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Health disparities topic of weekend forum 

The School of Public Health at the University of 
Alberta will be hosting an international conference 
entitled Transforming Health Care in Remote 
Communities, on Friday and Saturday, in Edmonton. 
Among the topics to be discussed is the health 
disparities between Indigenous and non-lndigenous 
populations as well as the challenges faced by health 
care in Canada’s North, other circumpolar regions such 
as Alaska, Greenland, the Nordic countries, and Arctic 
Russia. Speakers from the School of Public Health 
include Dean Kue Young, Professor Stephanie 
Montesanti and Professor Arto Ohinmaa. In addition, 
the conference will host speakers from across Canada. 
Minister of Health in the Northwest Territories Glen 
Abernethy will offer the greeting. 

Notley promotes Climate Leadership Plan in the U.S. 

Premier Rachel Notley will be pushing 
environmental responsibility and diversification across 
sectors when she is in Washington Wednesday and 
Thursday. Notley will draw attention to Alberta’s 
progress on the Climate Leadership Plan and how it 
will create opportunities to advance clean technologies 
and renewables for global markets. She will also 
address the measures government has taken to 
support the economy through the economic downturn. 
Notley will meet with U.S. government officials, elected 
representatives and public policy think tanks. 

Marked increase in gonorrhea rates for young 
Indigenous females 

Sexually transmitted infections have reached 
outbreak levels in Alberta and social media hook-ups 
are largely to blame. Cases of gonorrhea in 201 5 are 
up 80 per cent from 2014, with nearly half of all cases 
among young Indigenous females. Infectious syphilis 
in 2015 doubled from 2014, with the increase most 
notably in men who have sex with men (MSM). “New 
social media tools enable people to communicate 
quickly to arrange anonymous sexual encounters, 
resulting in increased difficulty in tracking STIs. When 
people don’t know their sexual partners’ identities, it 
makes it difficult to contact partners for follow-up testing 
and treatment,” said Chief Medical Officer of Health 
Dr. Karen Grimsrud. Alberta Health and Alberta Health 
Services are working together to raise awareness of 
the outbreak, the risks of anonymous sexual 
encounters, the importance of testing, and safe sex 
practices. AHS has expanded STI clinic hours in 
Edmonton and Calgary, increased outreach testing in 
Edmonton in collaboration with agencies serving 
Indigenous and MSM populations, and reached out 
to physicians to increase STI testing for clients that 
are sexually active. AHS will also continue with its 
social media campaign to raise awareness and 
encourage STI testing. STIs are a significant health 
issue for Albertans, resulting in health, social, 
emotional, and economic costs. Some of these issues 
can be long-term. 

Fort McKay First Nation begins legal action to stop 
development encroachment into Moose Lake 

Fort McKay First Nation has filed a law suit against 
the province following the decision by the Alberta 
Consultation Office that an application by Prosper 
Petroleum Ltd. to develop an oil sands lease on the 
border of Fort McKay’s Moose Lake Reserve can be 
processed for approval by the Alberta Energy 
Regulator. “One department of government is barreling 
ahead with development while Minister (Shannon) 
Phillips (Environment and Parks and responsible for 
the Climate Change Office) and other government 
officials are working with us to protect the same area 
from development,” said Chief Jim Boucher, in a news 
release. Boucher said that former Premier Jim Prentice 
had promised a plan to control intensive oil sands 
development on the borders of the Moose Lake 
Reserve, and that plan was adopted by the new 
government. The plan would protect the ecology and 
natural features of the area enough to enable 
traditional activities, including hunting and trapping, 
to continue, but would also permit the oil sands 
resource to be extracted over time with controls on 
the pace, proximity and density of projects. The plan, 
however, has not been completed. Prosper 
Petroleum’s project, with its first phase to extend within 
2 km of the Moose Lake Reserve, is before the Alberta 



Energy Regulator, which has no jurisdiction to consider 
Aboriginal or treaty rights or the capacity to delay 
approval of the Prosper project until a plan is in place 
to protect the environment and Fort McKay’s rights, 
said Boucher. 

Dene Tha First Nation looks to join Dene Nation 

April 26, 2016. Dene Tha First Nation wants to 
become the second Alberta First Nation to join the 
Northwest Territories-centred Dene Nation, claiming 
the in-Canada borders are artificial. “We do have 
traditional boundaries that overlap into Northwest 
Territories,” saidfChief Joe Pastion, “and our Elders, 
through our oral history, they do paint the picture that 
the majority of our area... back in the nomadic days, a 
lot of Dene people travel the land. A lot of settlements 
were not too far in the Northwest Territories.” 
Athabasca Chipewyan First Nation joined the Dene 
Nation in 2011. The Dene Nation currently represents 
34 different First Nations, bands and councils. The only 
other outside-NWT council that is part of the Dene 
Nation is the Arctic Athabaskan Council, 
headquartered in Whitehorse. 

Liberals funding expands Trade Winds at NAIT 

Randy Boissonnault, Liberal MP for Edmonton 
Centre, announced Monday that the federal 
government plans to spend more than $1 million on a 
program designed to help get Indigenous young 
people into the trades. Trade Winds, run through NAIT, 
offers 14- to 16-week pre-apprenticeship training to 
Indigenous students for almost every trade. By 
completing the program the students receive their 
safety tickets and become apprenticeship-ready. The 
additional funding and additional partners will see the 
program’s capacity increase from 1 35 to 400 students, 
as well as renovate training spaces, launch new 
marketing plans and create a new outreach business 
model for Bonnyville. Since thefprogram began in 
2005, more than 1,000 students have graduated. 

Firefighter charged in trestle bridge fire 

A Mayerthorpe firefighter will appear in Stony Plain 
Provincial Court on Wednesday facing 18 counts of 
arson, including setting fire to the CN trestle bridge in 
Mayerthorpe. LawsonfMichael Schalmfwas arrested 
and charged by the Mayerthorpe RCMP on Saturday. 
Schalm helped fight the trestle fire, which claimed the 
bridge on April 26. Schalm is the son of a former mayor 
of Mayerthorpe and joined the department as a junior 
member when he was 15. Aiding local RCMP in the 
investigation, which involved a rash of fires in the 
community, were the CN Police and Edmonton and 
Whitecourt general investigative sections. 

ENMAX funding will help prevent homelessness 

Bissell Centre announced new funding from 
ENMAX, which will increase the organization’s ability 
to prevent homelessness in Edmonton. Joining previous 
funders, ENMAX’s significant contribution for Bissell 
Centre’s Community Bridge program will help stop 
imminent evictions for people who are on the edge of 
becoming homeless and struggling to meet their basic 
needs. “Over half of the people who benefit from the 
Community Bridge program are children. This means 
they are able to stay in school, stay with their families, 
and not endure the stress and anxiety that comes with 
being uprooted. If we are going to end homelessness, 
prevention is a must, and this program does that well,” 
said Gary St. Amand, CEO Bissell Centre. The 
Community Bridge program, launched in July 2014, is 
Edmonton’s first collaboration between businesses and 
organizations to prevent homelessness by preventing 
evictions. 

Drugs, cash seized from Blood Reserve residence 

Two adults and three youth were arrested in the 
community of Moses Lake, on the Blood Reserve, and 
charged with possession of marijuana for the purpose 
of trafficking and possession of proceeds obtained by 
a crime. A search of the residence was carried out by 
Crime Reduction Unit of the Blood Tribe Police Service 
and the Cardston RCMP. Approximately seven ounces 
of marijuana with a street value of approximately $2,000 
and $1,131 in Canadian currency were seized. Cyles 
Chief Body, 20, and Vaugn Oka, 23, will appear in 
Cardston Provincial Court. The youth, who cannot be 
named, will appear in youth court in Cardston. 
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Government funding needed to deal with root causes 
of addictions 

CAMP Clinics, a Calgary-based non-profit health 
provider, is calling for more funding from the province 
to get to the root causes of addiction. “Making naloxone 
kits more widely available is a vital tool to respond to 
an accidental overdose and save lives,” said Paul 
Lackan of CAMP Clinics. “However, naloxone and detox 
beds only treat the symptoms of opiate overdose or 
addiction, not the underlying issues that caused the 
addiction in the first place.” CAMP Clinics provides 
counseling, psychiatric care and life skills coaching for 
those struggling to overcome opiate dependency. It is 
currently serving more than 300 clients but has 200 
more clients on its waiting list. Lackan said more 
government funding is needed for education-based 
prevention, early intervention, and treatment programs. 

New workforce lodging and services created 

Dene Koe Workforce Lodging & Services is the new 
joint venture for Fort McKay First Nation and Noralta 
Lodge. “Having our Nation’s culture reflected in the 
company serves as a reminder that, Yes, we are a First 
Nations community and that we are also a forward 
thinking business-minded community,” Chief Jim 
Boucher in a statement. Dene Koe provides open 
lodging service for oilsands workers at Noralta Lodge’s 
existing Fort McMurray Village, which offers 3,500 
rooms north of Fort McMurray. Dene Koe will also 
provide facilities management services to oil producers 
in the region, which involves managing the operations 
of producer-owned workforce lodging facilities, as well 
as other related services such as workforce 
transportation within the region. 

Another downgrade in credit rating for Alberta 

Moody’s downgraded Alberta’s AAA credit rating on 
Monday. Finance Minister Joe Ceci called the move “a 
disappointment.” Ceci said his government made the 
decision to put jobs first in its most recent budget. “The 
bottom line is that we had a choice. We could have 
raised taxes, fired teachers and nurses, and made 
reckless cuts to social services. We could have 
cancelled our entire job creation and stimulus plan as 
some would like. But Albertans need jobs,” he said in a 
statement. Wildrose Shadow Finance Minister Derek 
Fildebrandt said the credit downgrade is not surprising. 
“Minister Ceci did have a choice this budget. He could 
have put Alberta on a sustainable path back to balanced 
budgets. Instead his NDP government put together a 
fiscal plan that puts Alberta’s future at risk,” said 
Fildebrandt in a statement. “Until the NDP government 
presents a credible plan to get expenses in line with 
revenues, Albertans should expect to see these 
downgrades continue.” 

Woman wanted in armed robbery 

The RCMP are asking for assistance in locating 
Natasha Irene Hebei of Frog Lake. Hebei, 20, is 
described as Aboriginal, 5’1 1 ”, skinny build with long 
hair. She may be in Edmonton or Frog Lake. RCMP 
say she should not be approached. A warrant has been 
issued for her arrest in relation to an armed robbery, 
which occurred April 19 in the parking lot of Boston 
Pizza on Wye Road in Sherwood Park. It is alleged 
she and Colton Albert Buck approached a woman in 
her vehicle, Buck displayed a handgun and forced the 
woman from her vehicle. Hebei and Buck took off in 
the woman’s vehicle. Buck has been charged with 
possession of stolen property, various firearm offences 
and forgery. He is to appear in Sherwood Park 
Provincial Court on Wednesday. Anyone with 
information regarding Hebei’s whereabouts is urged to 
contact the Strathcona County RCMP at 780-467-7741 
or phone Crime Stoppers at 1-800-222-8477 (TIPS). 

Overwhelming endorsement for May's leadership 

Members of the Green Party of Canada have 
approved Elizabeth May as leader in a review that saw 
her garner 93.6 per cent support. The party’s 
constitution stipulates that a leadership review be held 
within six months of a federal general election, and that 
the leader must receive at least 60 per cent support 
from members. The online leadership review vote was 
open for 30 days to all members in good standing. The 
review period closed on April 15, with an all-time high 
participation rate in the vote. “I will continue to pursue 
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critical issues that are so important to our members: 
from climate action to restoring legitimacy in the 
environmental review process, from ending subsidies 
for fossil fuels to becoming a world leader in the 21st 
century, renewable energy economy,” said May in a 
statement. May was re-elected in 2015 and is the only 
member of her party in Parliament. The Green Party 
had one Indigenous candidate in Alberta in the last 
federal election, with Ralph McLean, a Metis, running 
in Edmonton Mill Woods. 

Dogs keep missing girl warm overnight 

April 28, 2016. A nine-year-old girl missing overnight 
on Frog Lake First Nation was found safe Thursday 
morning. Elk Point RCMP said the girl was taken to 
hospital as a precaution but was determined not to have 
any injuries, frostbite or hypothermia. She said the three 
dogs that went missing with her the night before had 
laid beside her throughout the night and kept her warm. 
The Elk Point RCMP were made aware of the missing 
girl at 11:14 p.m. Wednesday. She and her three dogs 
had walked away from her Frog Lake First Nation 
residence at approximately 6 p.m. Community members 
searched for her throughout the night. As the RCMP 
were preparing for a more intensive ground and air 
search Thursday, the girl walked out of the bush at 7 
a.m. and was discovered by a community member and 
taken home. 

Living allowance increased for Advancing Futures 
bursary 

As part of the Alberta Jobs Plan, the living allowance 
for the Advancing Futures bursary is being increased 
to help former youth in care focus on education. “This 
funding increase will make a difference in the lives of 
many former youth in care preparing for their future,” 
said Human Services Minister Irfan Sabir, in a 
statement. The bursary supports students aged 18-30 
by mentoring them through their transition out of care 
and into post-secondary education. Students are 
provided with funding to complete training in one 
employable skill, to a maximum of $40,000 in 
educational expenses or 60 months of funding. 
Recipients also receive a living allowance to help 
supplement monthly living costs, such as rent and food, 
and to alleviate stress associated with paying for living 
expenses during school. The Alberta government is 
providing an increase of $723,000, impacting 517 
students under the Advancing Futures bursary in 2016- 
1 7. Funding has been increased for individual students 
and individual parents applying with up to four children. 
The bursary began in 2004 and since then 1,000 
students have graduated from post-secondary. 

New ADM for INAC named 

April 27, 2016. Diane Lafleur has been named by 
Prime Minister Justin Trudeau as new associate deputy 
minister of Indigenous and Northern Affairs, effective 
May 9. She currently serves as ADM in federal- 
provincial relations and social policy branch, with 
Finance Canada. 

Indigenous artists headline new exhibit at AGA 

An exhibition of new works by two internationally 
known Indigenous artists opens in the Art Gallery of 
Alberta, in Edmonton, on Saturday. A Parallel 
Excavation: Duane Linklater & Tanya Lukin Linklater is 


Laronde to curate Sesquicentennial Signature Music 
Initiative for TS0 

Sandra Laronde, director of Indigenous Arts at The 
Banff Centre, will be curating a Sesquicentennial 
Signature Music Initiative for the Toronto Symphony 
Orchestra’s for Canada’s 150th celebration in 2017. 
Currently, she also serves on the Sesquicentennial 
Advisory for the TSO. Programming for the project will 
explore current and past Canadian composers, 
Canada’s Indigenous musical legacy and ongoing 
practice, Canadian songwriters, culturally diverse music 
practice, and film composers. Laronde is also founder 
and artistic director of Red Sky Performance, a 
company of contemporary Indigenous performance in 
dance, theatre, and music. Red Sky has significantly 
influenced the artistic evolution and innovation of 
contemporary Indigenous programming across Canada 
and around the world. 


curated by Ociciwan Contemporary Art Collective. The 
exhibition features installation work by both artists, and 
explores notions of excavation in relation to the 
intellectual, environmental and cultural resources most 
immediate to the artists. Linklater investigates the 
structure and materiality of the gallery wall itself, which 
includes gypsum, wood and steel, and considers the 
political implications of those materials as resources 
extracted in Canada. Lukin Linklater’s scinklulptural 
work excavates the Art Gallery of Alberta’s archival 
records to investigate the complex relationships of 
Indigenous peoples and artists to institutions, museums 
and galleries. Linklater is Omasklko Cree, from Moose 
Cree First Nation in Northern Ontario, while Lukin 
Linklater is Alutiiq from Alaska. A Parallel Excavation 
runs through to Sept. 18. 

Agreement with TransAlta will help control flood, 
drought in the south 

A five-year agreement between the province and 
TransAlta allows modified operations at Ghost 
Reservoir for flood mitigation purposes from May 16 to 
July 7 each year, to adjust reservoir levels at three 
Kananaskis-area reservoirs year-round to supplement 
flows on the Bow River during dry periods, or provide 
additional flood storage. Modified use of existing water 
management infrastructure complements the province’s 
other flood and drought resiliency efforts, including 
community-level mitigation, new flood hazard mapping, 
and the restoration of wetlands and riparian areas. Last 
year’s agreement provided the province with up to 65 
million cubic metres of flood storage at Ghost Reservoir 
during the high run-off season. The new agreement 
adds year-round control of reservoir levels at Barrier 
Lake, Upper Kananaskis Lake, and Lower Kananaskis 
Lake. Initial reservoir target levels will be set prior to 
each operating season based on the provincial water 
supply outlook, snowpack and soil moisture conditions, 
and prevailing weather patterns. However, water levels 
will fluctuate during the modified operations period to 
reflect ongoing risk assessments for both flood and 
drought. The Alberta government will provide TransAlta 
with $5.5 million in compensation annually for five years 
to offset the impacts that modified operations will have 
on TransAlta’s ability to generate power at these 
facilities. 

Belcourt among the first winners of new Governor 
General award 

Metis artist and author Christi Belcourt is among the 
inaugural winners of the Governor General’s Innovation 
Awards. The award recognizes and celebrates 
outstanding Canadian individuals, teams and 
organizations whose exceptional and transformative 
work helps shape our future and positively impact our 
quality of life. Belcourt was recognized for her use of 
“cutting-edge applied arts and design and new 
technologies in an effort to raise awareness and to 
create momentum toward innovative societal change 
while respecting traditional protocols and ancestral 
cultural traditions. Her initiatives relate to a wide range 
of social issues and she champions forward-looking 
collaborations that are models of respectful partnerships 
and principled adaptation of Indigenous cultural 
influence.” Belcourt’s ancestry originates from Lac Ste. 
Anne. She now resides in Ontario. 

Compiled by Shari Narine 
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Stanley Cup (andhock ey equipment for kids) 
heads North to fans 
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Project North was a huge success in 201 5 and will be continued in 2016. 


By Sam Laskaris 

Windspeaker Contributor 


YELLOWKNIFE 

Project North officials are once 
again anticipating huge success 
for their Arctic Tour. 

For the second straight year, 
members of the organization will 
be among those bringing hockey 
equipment to Inuit children in 
some of Canadas most remote 
northern communities. 

But like last year it wont just 
be some equipment making the 
trip to the far north. A pair of 
former National Hockey League 
stars, Lanny McDonald and 
Mark Napier, will also be heading 
North. 

And so too will the Stanley 
Cup, one of, if not the most 
prestigious and recognizable 
trophies in all of sports. 

The excursion began on April 
27 with the contingent from 
Project North flying to 
Yellowknife. The Arctic Tour 
officially kicks off today, April 28. 
(From today until Saturday the 
group will fly about 5,700 
kilometres, visiting seven 
different communities in the 
country’s northern territories. 

Thursdays schedule will begin 
with the contingent travelling to 
Kugluktuk, a Nunavut hamlet. 

A total of 25 new bags of 
hockey equipment will be 
donated to local youth. 
Community members will also 
have photo opportunities with 
the Stanley Cup, as well as with 
McDonald and Napier. 

The tour will then travel to 
Resolute Bay Thursday night. 

On Friday morning the trip 
will continue in Arctic Bay. 
Festivities will consist of a cultural 
presentation, including throat 
singing at an outdoor rink. 
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Then Friday afternoon the tour 
will continue in Pond Inlet. A 
parade is being planned from the 
airport to the beach. 

“The whole community is 
going to be coming out,” said 
Project North co-founder and 
president Michelle 

Valberg. “The plan is to have 
the Stanley Cup, put it on a dog 
sled and take it to an iceberg. Can 
you just imagine that visual?” 

Saturdays hectic tour schedule 
will begin in the Nunavut hamlet 
of Iglooik. A total of 25 bags of 
hockey equipment will be 
delivered to this community. 

Later in the afternoon, Kiilinik 
High School, located in 
Cambridge Bay, Nunavut, will 
host a tour event. 

And then the trip will conclude 
with a Saturday evening function 
at Yellowknife’s Legislative 
Assembly. 

Valberg is once again 
anticipating the tour will be well 
received in all of the 
communities. 

“They’re such massive hockey 
fans,” she said of the people who 
live in Canada’s north. “Most of 
them are Montreal Canadiens or 
Toronto Maple Leafs fans. I’m 
trying to convert them to the 
Senators since I live In Ottawa.” 

A year ago, former NHLers 
Marty McSorley and John 
LeClair were among those on the 
Arctic Tour. 

Representatives from various 
sponsors will be joining Valberg 
on this year’s tour. A total of 32 
people will be making the trip. 

“We’re really excited about this 
epic venture,” Valberg said. 

“It’s grown very quickly beyond 
my wildest dreams,” Valberg said 
of the Project North ventures. 

Over the past seven years 
officials from the organization 
have made 22 trips, bringing 


hockey equipment to youth in 
Nunavut, as well as some remote 
communities in Labrador. 

Those who have jumped on 
board to make the Arctic Tour 
possible these last two years 
include officials from the NHL, 
Scotiabank, First Air and 
Canadian Tire Corporation. 

Valberg doesn’t want to get too 
far ahead of herself and speculate 
whether the Arctic Tour will 
become an annual event. 

“We’ll get through this one and 
then we’ll see how things go,” she 
said. As was the case a year ago, 
Valberg anticipates it won’t just 
be children who will be thrilled 
to see the Stanley Cup up close. 
She expects many of the adults, 
especially those who remember 
seeing McDonald and Napier 
play in the NHL, will be keen to 
be part of the action. 

“It was incredible last year,” 
Valberg said. 

“There was one older guy who 
fell to his knees and started crying 
when he saw John LeClair.” 

No doubt McDonald and 
Napier will also be huge hits this 
year. 

McDonald, known for his 
rather bushy moustache, played 
a total of 1,228 NHL contests, as 
a member of the Toronto Maple 
Leafs, Colorado Rockies and 
Calgary Flames. A highlight, 
during his 1 6-season NHL career, 
was winning the Stanley Cup 
with Calgary in 1989. 

As for Napier, he was fortunate 
enough to win the Stanley Cup 
twice. He was a member of the 
league champion Canadiens in 
1979. And he won his second 
championship with the 
Edmonton Oilers in 1985. 

Napier appeared in 849 NHL 
matches. Besides Montreal and 
Edmonton, he also had stints 
with the Minnesota North Stars 
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Yellow Horn is seeing the world, getting paid 



Colton Yellowhorn has extended his pro career playing in European leagues 


Photos: Katerina Oherova 



By Sam Laskaris 

Windspeaker Contributor 


BROCKET, Alta. 

Following a stellar hockey 
season in Austria, Colton Yellow 
Horn has signed on to compete 
in an even higher calibre overseas 
circuit next year. 

Yellow Horn, a Blackfoot from 
Alberta’s Piikani Nation, spent the 
2015-2016 season with a squad 
called Znojmo Orli in Austria’s 
pro circuit. 

Yellow Horn finished third in 
league scoring, registering 55 
points in 52 regular-season 
matches. He then racked up a 
record 29 points (eight goals, 21 
assists) in 18 playoff matches. 

For his regular season and post- 
season performances, the 28-year- 
old forward was chosen as the 
most valuable player in the 
Austrian circuit dubbed the Erste 
Bank Eishockey Liga (EBEL), 
which translates to First Bank 
Hockey League. 

But Yellow Horn was not 
entirely happy with the way his 
season ended up. That’s because 
his squad was defeated 4-2 in its 
best-of-seven championship final 
series by a team called Red Bull 
Salzburg. 

“It was exciting but at the same 
time it was heartbreaking to lose, 
especially losing Game 6 at 
home,” Yellow Horn said. 

The eventual league champs 
eked out a 4-3 victory in the series 
finale, held on April 12. 

Yellow Horn earned a pair of 
assists in Game 6 to earn sole 
possession of the league record for 
most playoff points in one year. 
He broke the previous record of 
27 points, which had stood since 
2004. 

After his season with the 


Znojmo Orli squad was complete, 
it was announced that Yellow 
Horn would be taking his talents 
to the Czech Republic for the 
2016-17 campaign. He has inked 
a deal with a team in Plzen. 

“It’s a step up,” he said. “I would 
say overall the Czech league is a 
little bit better of a league. It’s an 
opportunity for me to keep 
moving up. And it’s a step in the 
right direction.” 

Though he was never drafted by 
a National Hockey League team, 
Yellow Horn has managed to have 
himself a decent pro career. He is 
gearing up for his ninth season in 
the pro ranks. While he never 
played a game in the NHL, Yellow 
Horn did suit up for clubs in three 
different North American minor 
pro leagues. 

Yellow Horn played for the 
Elmira Jackets, Stockton 
Thunder and Ontario Reign in 
the East Coast Hockey League. 
He also toiled for the Allen 
Americans, when they 
participated in the Central 
Hockey League. 

And during the 2012-13 season 
he appeared in 28 games with the 
New Hampshire-based 

Manchester Monarchs in the 
American Hockey League, which 
is just one step below the NHL. 

Yellow Horn has also toiled for 
four different franchises abroad, 
three in Austria and one in Japan. 

And he doesn’t foresee himself 
playing in North America again 
at any point. 

“I think those days are done for 
me,” he said. “I’m an older player 
now. And the AHL and the NHL 
is becoming a younger league.” 

Plus, he really enjoys his time 
overseas now. 

Besides making more money in 
Europe than he would make with 
a North American minor pro 


franchise, Yellow Horn also likes 
the fact teams abroad do not play 
nearly as many regular season 
contests as clubs on this 
continent. 

And it’s rare for teams to play 
three games in three nights, which 
happens at times for North 
American pro clubs. 

Plus, being in Europe, when his 
schedule permits, Yellow Horn 
can quickly travel to various other 
countries. For example, this past 
season he ventured off to see 
hockey-playing friends in 
Slovakia and Hungary. 

Yellow Horn’s Austrian 


experience this season was much 
more memorable than his first 
stint in the European country. He 
started off his pro career with a 
team in Salzburg but was forced 
to return home after playing just 
1 1 games due to an illness, which 
was never properly diagnosed. 

“I got really sick in October 
that year,” he said. “I couldn’t 
walk and I couldn’t do anything. 
I lost 25 pounds in three weeks. 
And it took me five months to 
recover from that.” 

Though he didn’t make it to the 
NHL, Yellow Horn said he is 
content with how his pro career 


has played out. Plus he believes 
he proved himself by collecting 
1 8 points in the 28 AHL contests 
he appeared in. 

“I’m happy with the way things 
have worked out for me,” he said. 
“I have no regrets about going 
overseas. I’ve been able to keep 
playing hockey and see the 
world.” 

His future goals now include 
possibly playing in Switzerland, 
which is an even more lucrative 
league, or Russia’s Kontinental 
Hockey League, the world’s best 
paying league other than the 
NHL. 
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NATIONAL 

CFUW Aboriginal Women's Award 
(AWA). 

The application deadline is November 1 , 
2016. 

In March 2015, the Education Council- 
Wolfville transferred the proceeds of their 
education fund to the CFUW Charitable 
Trust to establish a new award, the CFUW 
Aboriginal Women's Award (AWA). 

This award was designed to honour Dr. 
Marion Elder Grant's life-long commitment 
to education of women. Dr. Grant has an 
outstanding record of leadership as the 1 1 * 
National President, CFUW Wolfville 
President and educator. 

Funds were provided by members of 
CFUW Wolfville and the Estate of Dr. 
Marion Elder Grant. The value of this 
award is established by a formula which 
adjusts for the variation in the cost of tuition 
for different programs across Canada. For 
the 201 6-201 7 academic year, the award 
will be within the value range of $1 0,000 
- $25,000. The formula also allows for 
future awards to be adjusted based on 
higher tuition expenses. 

An applicant for the CFUW AWA will be 
considered eligible on the basis of the 
following criteria: 

• Canadian Aboriginal woman; 

• Study in Canada; 

• Holds or will hold an undergraduate 
university degree or equivalent before the 
CFUW AWA for which she applied is 
granted; and 

• Must have applied to be a full-time 
student in any year of an eligible program 
at a recognized or accredited Canadian 
post-secondary degree-granting institution. 

• Eligible programs: are the academic 
programs for which a CFUW AWA 
Applicant (or Renewal Applicant) may be 
studying. They include: 

1 . Programs leading to a first degree in 
law - Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.); Juris Doctor 
(J.D.). 

2. Programs leading to the following first 


degrees in medicine - Medical Doctor 
(M.D.); Doctor of Optometry (O.D.). 

3. Programs leading to qualifying for a 
license to practice as a Nurse Practitioner 
in the province or territory of the graduate's 
choice. 

4. Programs leading to a Master's degree 
in fields dealing with important Canadian 
aboriginal issues at the time the AWA is 
given as defined by the most recent 
Canadian report by the United Nations 
Special Rapporteur on the rights of 
indigenous peoples. 

The award is renewable as it is designed 
to help a Renewal Applicant by providing 
the award for a second year. 

In May 20 1 6, the CFUW AWA application 
form with instructions, guidelines, and 
eligibility criteria will be available from 
the CFUW website: www.cfuw.org . 


Skills Award for Aboriginal Youth - 
Canadian Council of Forest Ministers and 
the Forest Products Association of Canada 

Deadline: October 1 6th 

This year $2500 will be awarded to two 
individuals who meet the eligibility criteria 
below more information on the application 
requirements is provided on the website 
and in the attached booklet. 

Eligibility Criteria 

1 . Demonstrate strong academic standing; 
and 

2. Are currently enrolled in a post- 
secondary study program; and 

3. Demonstrate a commitment to their field 
of study beyond academics, such as 
volunteering or working for the forest 
products industry; and 

4. Demonstrate a commitment to the 
Aboriginal community; and 

5. Are Canadian; and 

6. Are First Nations, Inuit, or Metis; and 

7. Are between the ages of 1 8-30 (proof 
of age required); and 

8. Have not won this award in the last 3 
years. 


Website: www.fpac.ca /forestry- jobs/ 
aboriginal/ skills-award/ 


AltaLink Aboriginal Scholarship Program 

This scholarship program is designed to 
recognize leaders in the Aboriginal 
community by offering eight scholarships 
to Aboriginal students attending post- 
secondary institutions. Two eligible students 
from each of Treaty 6, 7, 8 and the Metis 
community in Alberta will be awarded with 
a $1 ,000 scholarship. 

ELIGIBILITY: 

To be eligible, applicants must be currently 
enrolled in a post-secondary institution 
and: 

• Treaty applicants must be born in 
Alberta. 

• Metis applicants must either be a member 
of the Metis Nation of Alberta Association 
or an Alberta Metis Settlement 

or must have been living in Alberta for at 
least the past three months with a Metis 
membership card from another province. 
HOWTO ENTER: 

Application forms are available online at 
http:/ / www.altalink.ca /responsibility/ 

community in vestment/ powerful- 

education.cfm and may be submitted by 
email or by mail to the address below. A 
transcript, either official or unofficial, and 
a photocopy of your status card must be 
submitted for the application to be 
considered. The deadline for receipt of the 
completed application is 
October 15. 

Email: aboriginalrelations@altalink.ca, 

or mail to 
AltaLink 

ATTN: Altalink Aboriginal Scholarship 
261 1 - 3rd Avenue SE 
Calgary, Alberta T2A 7W7 


2016 Jim Pattison Broadcast Group 
Prairie Equity Scholarship 


Purpose 

By supporting the career development of 
roups currently underrepresented in the 
roadcast industry on the Canadian 
Prairies, the Jim Pattison Broadcast Group 
believes it can improve the industry in a 
number of ways. 

• By removing barriers to employment for 
underrepresented groups 

• Aboriginal Peoples 

• Persons with disabilities 

• Members of visible minorities 

• Women 

• By accessing a currently untapped pool 
of potentially talented employees 

• By encouraging the employment of 
eople with diverse viewpoints and 
ackgrounds 

• By using those diverse backgrounds and 
viewpoints 

• to enhance relationships with local 
communities 

• to broaden the potential audience and 
advertiser base 

The Scholarship 

The Prairie stations of the Jim Pattison 
Broadcast Group will make available two 
$2000.00 scholarships in 201 6 to students 
accepted into a recognized broadcast 
education program at a post-secondary 
educational institution in Alberta, 
Saskatchewan or Manitoba. 

Eligibility Criteria 

Applicants must meet these criteria: 

V Resident of Alberta, Saskatchewan, or 
Manitoba. 

V Attending or planning to attend, on a full- 
time basis, a post-secondary institution in 
Alberta, Saskatchewan or Manitoba in a 
recognized Broadcast program. (Though 
applicants may apply prior to enrollment, 
proof of enrollment will be required before 
payment is finalized.) 

V Signature of head of institution's Broadcast 
Department or of high school Counselor 
or Principal certifying that the applicant 
meets the eligibility requirements. 


Selection Criteria 

The selection committee will award the 
scholarships based on the following 
criteria. 

V Preference will be given to members of 
roups currently underrepresented in the 
roadcast industry. 

• Aboriginal Peoples 

• Persons with disabilities 

• Members of visible minorities 

• Women 

• The submission of a short essay. This 
essay will be evaluated on the clarity and 
content of how the applicant addresses the 
following: 

• Applicability of the philosophy of this 
scholarship to the applicant's personal 
situation (i.e., membership in one of the 
underrepresented groups). 

• The applicant's commitment to 
broadcasting 

• The applicant's community involvement 
and activity 

Two personal references. 

Application Procedure 

Complete the application form, attaching 

your essay and recommendation letters, 

and mail or e-mail all documents to: 

Prairie Equity Scholarship Committee 

Jim Pattison Broadcast Group - Medicine 

Hat Division 

1 0 Boundary Road SE 

Redcliff, Alberta 

T0J 2P0 

dsherwood @ jpbg.ca 

Applications must be postmarked/e- 
mailed by October 8, 201 6. 

The applications will be reviewed by the 
General Managers of the stations of the 
Jim Pattison Broadcast Group in Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, and Manitoba. A personal 
or phone interview may be arranged. The 
successful applicants will be notified by 
November 2016. 



PORTAGE 

COLLEGE 


Inspire your creativity and 


FIND YOUR PASSION 


Aboriginal Art Certificate 


The Aboriginal Art Certificate program will provide you with 
the opportunity to study Aboriginal art and other types of media 
such as digital art. Traditional and contemporary art practices 
are taught with historical significance such as: beading, carving, 
footwear, sewing, and hide tanning. You will have the opportunity 
develop skills in producing and marketing art. 


Achieve Success 

Prepare for any post-secondary or apprenticeship program by 
gaining the pre-requisites you need. Give us a call to start on your 
learning path. We welcome and help adult students along every step 
of their educational journey. 


For more information, visit portagecollege.ca or call Sandra Merchant toll free at: 1-866-623-5551 ext. 5759 
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ConocoPhillips Aboriginal Awards 
Program 

Deadline June 30th of each year. 

The Aboriginal Awards Program has been 
developed to provide financial assistance 
to Aboriginal students pursuing high school 
upgrading and post-secondary education. 

Award amounts are designated according 
to the educational level you are pursuing: 

Secondary School/Academic Upgrading 

$ 1,000 

College or Technical Institute $2,000 
University $3,000 

The award amounts are granted on an 
annual basis with students being required 
to re-apply each year for continued 
funding. Awards may be used to cover 
portions of tuition, books or living 
expenses. 

Eligibility 

You may apply to the ConocoPhillips 
Aboriginal Awards Program if you meet 
the fo iTowing criteria: 

1 . You are of Aboriginal ancestry 

2. You are a Canadian citizen 

3. You are enrolled in an eligible program, 
on a full-time basis 

4. You demonstrate promising academic 
qualifications 

5. You require financial assistance to 
pursue your education 

Application process: Please send your 
completed application along with your 
proof of acceptance and most recent 
transcripts to the following address: 

Please send your completed application 


along with your proof of acceptance and 
most recent transcripts to the following 
address no later than June 30th: 

Attention: Aboriginal Awards Program 
Stakeholder Engagement 
ConocoPhillips Canada 
P.O. Box 1 30, Station "M", 

401 - 9th Avenue SW 
Calgary, AB T2P 2H7 
Direct Phone: (403) 260-1655 
Fax: (403) 532-3404 
Email: 

aboriginalawards@conocophillips.com 


Canadian Nurses Foundation 

Canadian Nurses Foundation (CNF) is the 
only national foundation solely committed 
to promoting the health and patient care 
of Canadians by financially supporting 
Canadian nurses engaged in higher 
education, research, home nealth-care and 
specialty certification; advocating 
dissemination and utilization of nursing 
knowledge. 

Awards are supported by contributions 
from corporate and individual donors. 
CNF gives nurses across Canada 
approximately $275,000 annually in 
scholarships and certification awards. The 
value of the scholarship awards ranges 
from $1 ,000-$6,000 
The CNF TD Aboriginal Nursing Fund 
specifically supports First Nation Status or 
Non-status, Inuit or Metis nurses at the 
Bachelor, Master's, PhD and Nurse 
Practitioner levels. Over the past five years, 
CNF has supported over 100 aboriginal 
nursing scholars through the TD awards. 
Deadline for all applications is March 3 1 st 
of each year for the following academic 


year. 

Applicants for the CNA Certification 
awards must have confirmation of 
approval from CNA to write the exam. 
For more information, please visit the CNF 
web site at www.cnf-fiic.ca or e-mail to 
info@cnf-fiic.ca We're on Facebook and 
Twitter, too! 

Tous les renseianements sont Egalement 
disponibles en franAais. 

9th Annual AFOA-PotashCorp Aboriginal 
Youth Financial Management Awards 

The 9 th Annual AFOA-PotashCorp 
Aboriginal Youth Financial Management 
Awards are open to Aboriginal youth in 
grades 1 1 and 1 2. Winners attend AFOA 
Canada's National Conference and 
participate in a special Youth program 
designed to introduce youth to careers in 
Aboriginal finance and management. 
There is a great demand both within First 
Nation communities and off-reserve for 
Aboriginal financial management 
professionals and there are many 
opportunities for those who want to pursue 
this career path and many sources of 
assistance. However, very few of our young 
people are pursuing an education in 
Financial management after high school. 
That is why AFOA Canada and 
PotashCorp have come together to offer 
the Aboriginal Youth Financial 
Management Awards. 

In 2015 we want to bring 3 outstanding 
Aboriginal Youth to Winnipeg, Manitoba 
for 4 nights to attend the conference and 
awards ceremony at the AFOA Canada 
National Conference on February 17-19, 
2015. 


Eligibility: 

• Aboriginal Ancestry 

(Proof of First Nation, Inuit or Metis status) 

• Pursuing post-secondary education 
and demonstrates an interest and is 
considering a career in the areas of finance 
and/or management/commerce 
(including financial management/ 
planning, business administration, 
commerce, accounting and economics) 

• Completed Application Form and 
submit an essay 

• 2 letters of recommendation from a 
teacher, guidance counsellor or educator, 
attesting to the student's performance and 
commitment 

• Academically successful 

• Students in Grades 11 and/or 12 
may apply (maximum age 1 9) 

Deadline: Monday, December 1 at 9PM 
(EST) 

For more information: 

Call: 1-866-722-2362 

Email: youthawards@afoa.ca 

Website: www.afoa.ca 

Submit your application, essay and 

reference letters to one of the following: 

1. Email: youthawards@afoa.ca 

2. Fax: (613) 722-3467 

3. Mail: AFOA Canada 

1066 Somerset St. West-Suite 301 
Ottawa, ON K1Y 4T3 


ATCO Pipelines Aboriginal Education 
Awards Program 

The ATCO Pipelines Aboriginal 
Educational Awards Program is aimed at 
supporting Aboriginal students from First 
Nations and Metis communities in close 
proximity to our facilities. Successful 
applicants will demonstrate a balanced 
lifestyle and commitment in the pursuit of 
education. These awards, bursaries and 
scholarships are awarded to select students 
who demonstrate leadership capabilities 
and strive to be role models in their schools 
and communities. 

Since the program was launched in 201 1 , 
this program has seen 74 students from 
across the province receive awards. 

There are three different awards available: 

• Merit Awards - merit awards of $500 
to be granted each year; 

Must be attending High School (completing 
grades 1 0-12); Maximum one award per 
applicant per calendar year; Must re-apply 
to be considered for subsequent years 

Bursaries - bursaries of $1,000 to be 
granted each year; Must be registered in 
a recognized trade/community/technical 
college diploma or certificate program; 
Preference will be given to those enrolled 
in a program relating to the natural gas 
industry; Maximum one award per 
applicant per calendar year; Must re-apply 
to be considered for subsequent years 
Scholarships - scholarships of $1,500 to 
be awarded each year; Must be registered 
in a university program intended to lead 
to a bachelor or graduate degree; 
Preference will be given to those enrolled 
in a program relating to the natural gas 
industry; Maximum one award per 
applicant per calendar year; Must re-apply 
to be considered for subsequent years 

Eligibility: 

All applicants must be enrolled full-time in 
a secondary or post-secondary 
educational program, be Canadian 
citizens of Aboriginal ancestry and 
originate from within 50km of ATCO 
Pipelines facilities. ATCO employees and/ 
or their children will not be considered for 
these awards. 

How to apply: 

The deadline to submit an application is 
August 1st annually. Applications received 
after that date will not be considered during 
the review and selection process. 

The following information must ALL be 
included in the application package in 
order to be regarded for any one of these 
awards: 

• A completed application form 

• One reference letter from a teacher, 
faculty member, employer or community 
leader 

• A short essay (minimum 250 words) 
describing why you are a suitable 
candidate for the award 

• Proof of enrollment for the upcoming 
semester in a secondary or post-secondary 
institution 

• hTranscripts from a secondary and/or 
post-secondary institution in which you are 
currently enrolled 

Mail or deliver completed application 
packages, and direct official transcripts, 
to: 


Corporate Communications 
ATCO Pipelines 

#1300, 909 - 1 1th Avenue SW 
Calgary, AB T2R 1L8 

Website: 

http:/ / www. a tcopipelines.com/ 

Commu n ity /Aboriginal- Education - 

Awards-Program 

Selection 

All applications will be reviewed by a 
selection committee comprised of 
representatives from various departments 
within ATCO Pipelines. Committees will be 
established each year specifically to review 
candidate submissions for this program. 


Indigenous Scholarship Program - 
Holiday Inn Vancouver Downtown 

Value: $2,000 
Number: Varies 

Deadline: Scholarships awarded 
throughout the year 

Conceived and established in 2003 by 
Holiday Inn Vancouver Downtown, the 
Indigenous Scholarship Program sets aside 
program funds for every room night spent 
at the hotel by a member of Canada's 
Aboriginal Community. 

Each year, the hotel will award at least one 
scholarship to First Nation youth that are 
pursuing a post-secondary education. 
Open to all Aboriginal students, the 
Indigenous Scholarship Program considers 
a number of criteria in awarding 
scholarships including financial situation, 
academic achievement, community 
involvement and career aspirations. The 
Indigenous Scholarship Program is 
managed by Holiday Inn Vancouver 
Downtown with recommendations from an 
Executive Education Committee and input 
from an Advisory Board made up of 
representatives from Canada's Aboriginal 
Community. 

Eligibility: Aboriginal/Indigenous student 
currently enrolled at or, accepted to a post 
secondary institution. 

Application: Application form and 
eligibility criteria for the Indigenous 
Scholarship Program can be obtained by 
calling the Holiday Inn Vancouver 
Downtown at 1 -800-663-9151 . 

Web site: 

holidayinnvancouverdowntown.com 


Helen Bassett Commemorative Student 
Award 

Deadline: July 27 

Every year since 2003 the Native Women's 
Association of Canada coordinates the 
Helen Bassett Commemorative Student 
Award (previously a scholarship) that is 
awarded to fouryoung Aboriginal women 
in the amount of $1 ,000.00 dollars each 
in accordance with the four directions 
(North, East, South and West). This Student 
Award is NWAC's way of supporting 
Aboriginal women strive for their academic 
oals, as well as recognizing the 
edication and commitment that they are 
making toward the well-being of their 
sisters and their communities. The Helen 
Bassett Commemorative Student Award is 
facilitated through the Youth Program of 
the Labour Market Development 
Department and is made possible by the 
enerous donation of Helen Bassett. 
ftp:// nwac.ca/nwac-helen-bassett- 

commemorative-student-award 


KPMG's Aboriginal Scholarship Program 

KPMG's Aboriginal Services is proud to 
offer five $1 ,500 scholarships 

The scholarship program is designed to 
recognize the Aboriginal community and 
offer financial assistance to Aboriginal 
students attending post-secondary 
institutions across Canada. 

Selection Criteria 

Weighting will be proportionally focused 
on the following categories: 

• Future plans to support the Aboriginal 
community 

• Future career plans 

• Current and/or projected financial 
situation 

• Current involvement in the Aboriginal 
community and other organizations 

• Grade point average 

Requirements of Scholarship Recipients 

• Willing and available for media 
interviews 

• Willing and available to be 
photographed 
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• Provide permission to be referenced and 
quoted in KPMG and/or KPMG approved 
material, websites and publications 

• Provide permission for use of photos in 
KPMG and/or KPMG approved material, 
websites and publications 

How to submit your application 

1 . Provide it directly to your local KPMG 
adviser 

2. Email to: aboriginalservices @ kpmg.ca 

3. Mail to: Penny Eggett, National 
Marketing Coordinator 

KPMG MSLP 

333 Bay Street, Suite 4600 
Toronto, ON M5H 2S5 


TransAlta Aboriginal Bursary Program 

In keeping with our commitment to provide 
educational support to the Aboriginal 
community in Canada, on an annual basis 
TransAlta offers up to seven bursary 
awards in the amount of $3000 each for 
those entering college or university 
programs on a full time basis. Additionally, 
TransAlta offers three awards in the amount 
of $1000 each for those in a trades 
program. 

Eligibility Criteria 

1 . You are an Aboriginal person, and 
provide proof of your status 

2. You are enrolled in a fulltime post 
secondary or trades proqram and will 
maintain satisfactory academic standing 
throughout your program 

3. You have a plan for achieving your 
education and career goals 

4. You commit to updating TransAlta on 
your progress throughout the duration of 
your studies 

5. You complete and provide the 
information as requested by TransAlta 

Deadline: September 1 5 

You must submit the application form and 
all requested documentation by September 
15th to be considered. Additional 
information and a copy of the application 
form can be found on the website: http:// 
www.transalta.com/communities/ 

aboriginal 
Contact Information: 

Lynn Calf Robe, Aboriginal Relations 

Coordinator 

TransAlta 

Phone: 403 267 2557 

Fax: 403 267 2005 

Email: lynn calfrobe@transalta.com 


The Canadian Medical Foundation Dr. 
John Big Canoe Memorial Scholarship 

Deadline: Applications and supporting 
documentation for the 2014/2015 
academic year must be received by 
October 2014. 

During each year of the program, a $2000 
scholarship may be awarded to an 
undergraduate Aboriginal student enrolled 
in the fast or second to last year of study in 
a Canadian school of medicine who has 
demonstrated both strong academic 
performance and outstanding contributions 
to the aboriginal community in Canada. 
Applications and supporting 
documentation to: 

Marie-Jeanne Schoueri, Office Manager 

The Canadian Medical Foundation, 

1 867 Alta Vista Drive, 

Ottawa, ONK1G3H7 

Phone: (613) 520-7681 

Toll Free: 1-866-530-4979 

Fax: (613) 520-7692 

Email: marie-jeanne.schoueri @cmf.ca 

Web site: www.medicalfoundation.ca 

Canadian Medical Association Special 
Bursary Program for Undergraduate 
Aboriginal Medical Students 

Deadline: October 9 

The bursary is awarded based on financial 
need and will provide a maximum of 
$4000 per academic year to each 
successful applicant. A total of up to 
$40,000 in bursaries may be awarded in 
each academic year of the program. Given 
that financial resources are often limited 
by the end of the academic year, bursaries 
will be awarded at this time. Bursary 
recipients will also receive memberships in 
the CMA, the relevant division of CMA 
(provincial or territorial) and the Native 
Physicians Association in Canada. 
Applications and supporting 
documentation to: 

Marie-Jeanne Schoueri, Office Manager 
The Canadian Medical Foundation, 

1 867 Alta Vista Drive, 

Ottawa, ONK1G3H7 

Phone: (613) 520-7681 

Toll Free: 1-866-530-4979 

Fax: (613) 520-7692 

Email: marie-jeanne.schoueri @cmf.ca 


Web site: www.medicalfoundation.ca 


Heroes of our Time Scholarships - 
Assembly of First Nations 

Sponsored by: Assembly of First Nations 
Eligibility: First Nations Citizen 
Value: TBA 

Deadline Date: June 1 each year 

Tommy Prince Award 
Walter Dieter Award 
Omer Peters Award 
Robert Smallboy Award 
James Gosnell Award 
Applications submitted to: 

Selection Committee - Heroes of Our Time 
Awards 

The Assembly of First Nations - Education 
Sector 

473 Albert Street - Suite 810 
Ottawa, ON K1R5B4 
Toll-Free: 1-866-869-6789 
Phone: (613) 241-6789 
Fax: (613) 241-5808 


Tom Longboat Award 

Sponsored by: The Aboriginal Sport Circle 
Eligibility: Nominations are invited from all 
levels of sport. To be eligible, nominees 
must meet the following criteria: 

Must be of Aboriginal descent 

Must have amateur status in the sport which 

they are nominated 

Must be for athletic achievements within 
the awards calendar year 
Must submit a completed Nomination Form 
to the appropriate Provincial/Territorial 
Aboriginal $port Body on or before the 
annual deadline. 

Value: TBA 

Criteria: Currently enrol led/accepted in 
medical program, demonstrated 
exceptional academic abilities, involved 
and committed to extra-curricular activities 
Deadline Date: January each year. 

For more information contact : 

Aboriginal Sport Circle at 
Email: 

mtrudeau@aboriginalsportcircle.ca 

Ph: (613) 236-9624 ext. 223 
website: www.aboriginalsportcircle.ca 


Educational Awards Program - Husky Oil 
Deadline: May 3 1 

Awards announced: July 31 

Up to 7 Aboriginal students are selected 

each year. 

Awards of up to $3,000 per year will be 
granted to cover a portion of tuition, books, 
or living expenses. 

Aboriginal people (Inuit, Metis, Status and 
Non Status Indians) who meet the following 
qualifications: 

* Canadian citizen 

* in need of financial assistance 

* demonstrate serious interest in furthering 
their educational and career development 
Preference will be given to applicants 
whose residence is located on or near one 
of Husky's exploration, development or 
operation sites 

Individuals pursuing academic post- 
secondary studies at a university, 
community college or technical institute are 
eligible to apply. 

Diversity and Aboriginal Affairs 
Husky Oil Operations Limited 
P.O. Box 6525, Station D 
Calgary, Alberta T2P 3G7 


Canada - US Fulbright Program 
Deadline: November 15 

Student must be American or Canadian 
with Native Heritage and attending a post- 
secondary education institution studying 
countries relations between other countries. 
Value of award is $1 5,000.00 for student 
and $25,000.00 for faculty members 
enrolled in graduate studies. 

For more information contact: 

350 Albert Street, Suite 2015, 

Ottawa, Ontario, KIR 1A4 
Ph: (613) 688-5540 
Fax: (613) 237-2029 
E-mail: info@fulbright.ca 
web site: www.fulbright.ca 


Investing in the future growth of 
Aboriginal Youth - Canadian National 

CN makes awards available to Inuit, status 
or non-status Indian or Metis students 
entering or enrolled full-time in a post- 
secondary program in Canada that leads 
to a career in tne transportation industry. 
This includes fields such as engineering, 
business, computer science, 
communications and technical studies. 
Deadline: June 1 of each year. 

For more info, contact your band office, 
friendship centre or college of your choice 
Web Site: www.cn. ca/en/careers-offer- 


scholaships-aboriginal-awards.htm 

To obtain further information or an 
application form, please contact: 

Aboriginal Awards Program 
c/o Indspire 

70 Yorkville Avenue, Suite 33A 
Toronto, Ontario M5R 1 B9 
Telephone: 1-800-329-9780 (toll-free) 


CN Scholarship For Women 

Deadline: October 15 each year 
CN encourages women to pursue non- 
traditional careers in areas such as trades, 
technology and operations. To date, 
participation by women in these fields has 
been limited. This is a special CN initiative 
aimed at promoting employment equity in 
Canada. Scholarships are awarded 
annually to women in selected community 
colleges and institutes of technology across 
Canada. 

Web Site: www.cn. ca/en/careers-of fer- 
scholarships-women.htm 


CMHC Housing Awards: Housing for 
Youth 

Individuals, firms, institutions and 
government agencies that are delivering 
programs that improve choice, quality or 
affordability of housing for youth may be 
nominated for a Canada Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation (CMHC) Housing 
Award. Awards and honourable mentions 
are given to those individuals or groups 
that nave achieved excellence in one of 
five categories: financing and tenure, 
technology and production, planning and 
regulation, concept and design, and 
process and management. 

Canada Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation 

Social and Economic Policy and Research 
700 Montreal Road Room C7-417 
Ottawa, Ontario K1 A 0P7 
Phone: 1-800-668-2642 
Web: www.cmhc-schl.gc.ca 

For more scholarship and 
bursary listings please go to 
our website at: 
www.ammsa.com 


Scholarship Search Tips! 


• When fishing for scholarships, cast the widest net 
you can, focusing on your area of specialty while 
applying for general scholarships/bursaries anywhere 
you're eligible. Admissions offices will often have 
listings, but internet searches are also effective, and 
many applications can be completed online. 

• Criteria and eligibility vary from place to place but 
once you've completed a first application, the second 
one invariably goes faster. It is mainly a gathering and 
organization of information for the sponsor awarding 
the scholarship, so checking carefully to meet the criteria 
and goals listed by the organization will increase 
success. 

• Always try and keep copies of documentation, such 
as letters of support, to use for multiple submissions. 
Many scholarships can be completed online. 

• Read guidelines thoroughly and check biographies 
of past winners. 

• Remember to make deadlines - even the strongest 
candidates will be eliminated if they file too late - this 
demonstrates commitment and responsibility! And if 
you don't make it this year - your chances can only 
increase with time and experience for next year. 

• Many sponsors learn who their students are and 
maintain a supportive relationship, which can even 
include summer employment opportunities. 

• Everyone likes to back a winner! List past scholarships 
and bursaries received, for that "snowball effect". 


HOPE 


Addiction Studies: Aboriginal Focus 
Your opportunity to make a real difference in people's 
lives. This program is open to everyone, and will give 
you the skills to support Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal 
individuals, families and communities in Identifying and 
managing addictions through prevention and treatment 
programs. Skills you can use to help countless people. 
Visit M\waileycollege.ca * 'iilL l 
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Elder understands 
the struggle with 
suicide 


Action needed now to 
address Aboriginal youth 
suicide 



PHOTO: SHARI NARINE 

Del Graff, Provincial Child and Youth Advocate (right) and Elder Francis Whiskeyjack discuss 
the OCYAs report on Aboriginal youth suicide. 


By Shari Narine 

Windspeaker Contributor 


EDMONTON 

“It is impossible to come out 
of the system okay.” 

Those were the words relayed 
by Child and Youth Advocate 
Del Graff, on behalf of a mother, 
who lost her two boys to suicide. 

On Monday Graff released a 
report that recounted the deaths 
of the two brothers, ages 1 5 and 
18, and five other Indigenous 
youth in a period of 18-months. 
All seven children, ranging in 
ages from 14-18 years, took their 
own lives during 2013 and 2014 
while either receiving services 
from Child Intervention Services 
or having received services within 
two years of their deaths. 

“This is a report of immense 
suffering, sorrow and tragedy” 
said Graff. “The death of these 
seven youth puts a face on these 
tragic statistics and makes it 
abundantly clear as Albertans we 
must respond.” 

The report, entitled “Toward 
a Better Tomorrow,” puts 
forward 12 recommendations 
aimed at changing the high 
suicide rate for Aboriginal youth. 

Graff notes that although there 
are “many efforts being made” 
today they do not sufficiently 
address the need. 

The new recommendations fall 
within three categories: 
community-led strategies; a 
holistic approach, which means 
addressing physical, 

psychological, emotional and 
spiritual needs; and building 
protective factors, such as 
“conditions or characteristics that 
promote social, physical, 
emotional and psychological 
health and well-being.” 

“While suicide is complex and 
its compounded for Aboriginal 
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young people because of their 
histories and the legacies that 
continue to impact their lives, it 
is also preventable,” he said. “The 
problem is not a lack of 

knowledge what is required is 

to make this issue a priority and 
a willingness to make this issue a 
priority and devote the resources 
and support needed to best effect 
the outcome.” 

The province plays a critical 
role, says Graff, both in providing 
resources and funding to create 
the new infrastructure needed to 
support the youth, as well as 
interacting with the federal 
government, which holds 
jurisdiction over reserves. 

“I don’t want us to think of 
these issues as this is a federal 
responsibility and this is a 
provincial responsibility I think 
we need to think of these more 
as our responsibility that these 
are our families, our neighbours, 
our communities that have to 
have the help,” he said. “I’m 
saying let’s get recommendations 
on the ground that’ll make a 
difference.” 

Graff expects the province will 
accept the recommendations and 
work towards their 
implementation. While he is less 
confident about the urgency to 
undertake the measures, he does 
note, “We are in a different time 
than historically we have 
beenOone that might be more 
fertile for this type of change.” 

He points to the Truth and 
Reconciliation Commission’s 
final national event, which 
occurred in Edmonton in 2015; 
the recent ruling of the Canadian 
Human Rights Tribunal that 
federal funding for on-reserve 
child and family services is 
inequitable; and the awareness 
created by the Idle No More 
movement. 

Provincial ministers for human 


services, Indigenous relations, 
and education and the associate 
minister for health all responded 
that they would take the OCYA’s 
recommendations seriously and 
work with partners to implement 
solutions. 

But even if all the 
recommendations are 

implemented in a timely fashion, 
there is no quick fix. 

“A hundred years of damage. 
That’s what we’ve done,” said 
Elder Francis Whiskeyjack, who 
consulted on the report. “(This 
was) cultural genocide, I think 
there could possibly be a 
treatment, a cure, but it’s going 
to take another hundred years to 
try and find a treatment or a cure 
for it, it’s possible.” 

In the Aboriginal youth 
population, suicide is one of the 
leading causes of death, says 
Graff. In 2013, one of every 
seven reports his office received 
on deaths was related to suicide; 
in 2014 that number changed to 
one in every five; and in 20 1 5, it 
was one in every four. While 
these figures represent overall 
reports, Aboriginal children and 
youth make up the majority of 
files undertaken by OCYA. 

“So when that trajectory starts 
to reverse, I’ll be quite pleased. I 
think some of those 
recommendations if they’re 
implemented can start to do that, 
can start to change the 
trajectory” said Graff. 

Whiskeyjack, 68, says he 
doesn’t expect to see a large 
change in Aboriginal youth 
suicide numbers in his lifetime. 
For the past 1 3 years he has been 
working at the Amiskwaciy 
Academy with the Edmonton 
Public School Board. 

“But with other young people 
I’m training as helpers, (the 
work) will carry on,” he said. “I 
am optimistic.” 



By Shari Narine 

Windspeaker Contributor 


EDMONTON 

“In my life I have thought 
about suicide,” said Elder Francis 
Whiskeyjack. 

Whiskeyjack sat alongside 
Child and Youth Advocate Del 
Graff on Monday as they shared 
the disturbing report of seven 
Aboriginal youth, who killed 
themselves over an 18-month 
period beginning in June 2013. 

Whiskeyjack is a residential 
school survivor. He is the adult 
child of alcoholics. His mother 
died of hypothermia due to 
domestic violence. His story is 
not so different than those of the 
seven youth, including two 
brothers, who are the focus of 
this report. 

“The lives of Asinay, Cedar, 
Sage, Morley, Kari, Victoria, and 
Jacob were each marked by the 
presence of risk factors for 
suicide. They all experienced 
early childhood trauma resulting 
from exposure to domestic 
violence, parental addictions 
and/or parental mental health 
issues. Most were separated from 
their loved ones and from 
healthy family connections and 
they experienced multiple 
moves. A number of them also 
experienced the death of family 
members by suicide. Many came 
from backgrounds and 
communities of socioeconoimc 
disadvantage. All were impacted 
by the legacy of residential 
schools,” reads the report, 
entitled, “Toward a Better 
Tomorrow.” 

All took their own lives while 
either receiving services from 
Child Intervention Services or 
having received services within 
two years of their deaths. 

Whiskeyjack says what turned 
it around for him was his Elder 
mentor. Having that support 
system and discovering his 
Native spirituality gave him the 
strength to make the difficult 
decisions and helped him to 
“walk a straight path.” 

Whiskeyjack was adamant 
that Native spirituality was not 
the answer for all Indigenous 
peoples. He points to his own 
siblings, who find strength in 
Full Gospel and Roman 
Catholicism. 

For the past 13 years, 
Whiskeyjack has been working 
with students at Amiskwaciy 
Academy, in Edmonton. The 
talking circles he conducts 
provide the young people with a 
safe environment to voice their 
anger and their problems and to 


know that they are being heard. 

“It builds a special sacred 
relationship,” said Whiskeyjack. 
“(It) gives them the hope they 
need.” 

“When you have someone of 
Elder Whiskeyjack’s stature in 
the schools and available to 
young people that makes a 
tremendous amount of 
difference but we don’t have 
those kinds of people in all of 
our school systems or in our 
health centres, or other places 
where they might be accessible 
to them. I certainly think there 
needs to be some change,” said 
Graff. 

Supports are difficult to find 
in remote, isolated communities, 
says Whiskeyjack. Social workers 
don’t understand the 
communities they find 
themselves working in. 

And supports are not that easy 
to find in urban centres either, 
says Graff, who points to existing 
programs that don’t offer space 
for cultural practises. 

“We’re asking government to 
think more broadly about what 
is included in mental health so 
that perspectives of the Elders 
can be brought to the floor for 
the young people when they’re 
struggling,” said Graff. “In our 
view, it’s critically important.” 

Along with the stories of the 
seven youth, “Toward a Better 
Tomorrow” offers 12 
recommendations in three 
categories: community-led 
strategies; a holistic approach, 
which means addressing 
physical, psychological, 
emotional and spiritual needs; 
and building protective factors, 
such as “conditions or 
characteristics that promote 
social, physical, emotional and 
psychological health and well- 
being.” 

Graff is confident that if all 
these recommendations are 
implemented with urgency they 
will go a long way in making a 
difference in the lives of 
Aboriginal youth. 

Whiskeyjack holds that these 
recommendations, which he 
consulted on, along with the 
youth helpers he is working 
with, will have an impact. But 
he doesn’t expect to see a 
turnaround in his lifetime. 
Whiskeyjack turns 68 in June. 

“A hundred years of damage. 
That’s what we’ve done,” said 
Whiskeyjack. “(This was) 
cultural genocide, I think there 
could possibly be a treatment, a 
cure, but it’s going to take 
another hundred years to try and 
find a treatment or a cure for it, 
it’s possible.” 
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Neither polite nor gentle: Exhibit will shake 
foundations of colonialism 


Salish artist Lawrence Paul Yuxweluptun, in his studio. His lifetime of work will be displayed at 
the Museum of Anthropology at the University of British Columbia in May Artwork: TOP: The 
intellect CENTER: The Kinder Morgan Go-Go Girls BOTTOM: The Floor Opener 


By Andrea Smith 

Windspeaker Contributor 


VANCOUVER 

“Were not hiding our culture 
anymore. . . We re sharing it, we re 
celebrating it, we’re honoring 
it. . . Racism is T don’t understand 
your religious beliefs; then I fear 
you, and hate the color of your 
skin.” 

The voice of Salish artist 
Lawrence Paul Yuxweluptun, 
whose lifetime of work will be 
displayed at the Museum of 
Anthropology at the University 
of British Columbia in May, 
echoes the sentiment of many. 

“So I’ve made this painting to 
show people that I’m going to 
pray as a Native person, in a 
longhouse on sacred ground, and 
I’m going to be the £ noble 
savage’... that person that 
worships everything in life, and 
looks after the world, and cares 
for everything,” he said. 

He refers to the painting called 
Spirit Dancer Dances Around the 
Fire, which is as politically- 
charged as most of his other 
work, only much, much larger — 
1 8 feet by 1 1 feet to be exact. 

It’s been 20-years since 
Yuxweluptun’s last major solo 
exhibition in Canada, so the 
show called Lawrence Paul 


Yuxweluptun : Unceded Territories , 
which runs from May 1 0 to Oct. 
16, is important for him. 

The past 30-years of 
Yuxweluptun’s work will be on 
display, though he’s been creating 
art since he was a child, dating 
back to his days carving totem 
poles in Indian residential school, 
he said. 

“Most of the work done for this 
show was done prior to Native 
people being included in the 
[Charter] of rights. That was a 
very difficult time in history, 
because there was no 
accountability... I live in 
Vancouver, I’m Salish, and my 
mother’s Okanagan. So I am a 
Native, but I’m a modernist... 
and modernists have to deal with 
everything,” he said. 

By “deal with everything” 
Yuxweluptun means he uses his 
art not only as a way to speak 
about issues that matter to him, 
but to work through them. His 
art is not based on traditional 
Indigenous styles, but he 
sometimes uses traditional 
techniques or images while 
incorporating his own methods. 
And he is particularly passionate 
about environmental issues, and 
issues facing Indigenous people. 

“Sometimes I go back and 
forth in history because I have to 
record stuff. I painted a painting 


called “Reservation Cutoff 
Lands. If somebody says ‘Well, 
what’s that about?’ I say, ‘Well, 
reservation cut off lands is when 
the government had reservations 
for Indians here in this province, 
they came back and said ‘they’re 
too big and we’re going to cut 
your land off and make them 
smaller,”’ he said. 

He’s arranged the images in this 
painting in such a way that the 
person who is looking at it has 
the feeling of standing in front 
of a boundary they are not 
allowed to cross. The landscape 
is drawn like an ovoid — a shape 
between an oval and a rectangle, 
used in traditional Northwest 
Coast First Nations art, such as 
Haida, Tlingit, and Tsimshian — 
and a line is “cutting” right 
through it. 

Yuxweluptun, having attended 
residential school himself, is also 
not shy to bring up this topic, 
and he’ll be using a never before 
seen installation at the upcoming 
MOA exhibit to do it. 

“It’s ‘Residential School Dirty 
Laundry.’ And it’s an installation 
of little boy’s and girl’s underwear 
laying on the floor, in the shape 
of a cross for all the kids that were 
raped or violated,” he said, 
adding that while it may trigger 
some people emotionally — 
including survivors — he believes 


they will understand this is a story 
“that has to be told.” 

Karen Duffek is a curator for 
the Museum of Anthroplogy. 
She’s been working alongside 
Tania Willard to make the exhibit 
happen, and the two felt 
Yuxweluptun’s work was timely 
with regard to B.C.’s political 
climate specifically. 

“We called his exhibit 
‘Unceded Territory’ because we 
are located on unceded 
traditional Aboriginal territory 
here in Vancouver and much of 
B.C. But we’re also talking about 
his freedom to say and do and 
paint what he wishes... He’s 
always asserting his own freedom 
against colonial legislation like 
the Indian Act,” said Duffek. 

And Yuxweluptun’s work is 
now even more relevant because 
the BC government and its 
people have been involved in 
much conflict around the 
construction of LNG facilities, 
dams and oil pipelines through 


the province — and through First 
Nations territories. 

“The audience who will be 
coming will have quite the 
awareness about the issues he’s 
addressing... We are becoming 
very familiar with debates around 
oil pipelines, LNG, and fracking. 
And people have heard of Idle No 
More, and they’ve experienced 
the Truth and Reconciliation 
Commission,” she said. 

As for Duffek’s own favorite 
piece from Yukweluptun, it’s a 
painting called “The Intellect”, 
which shows an Aboriginal 
person “pacing the limits” of a 
reserve. For her, it epitomizes his 
style, and demonstrates his 
feelings about colonization, 
including even the colonization 
of a landscape. 

“It’ll be really interesting to see 
how people respond to the work. 
I think they’ll be very drawn to it 
for the art, but also the issues. He 
doesn’t worry about being polite, 
or gentle,” she said. 
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Masquerade gala, exhibit, and symposium 
celebrates 20 years of Urban Shaman 


arts 



Photo Credit: Rcocccj Bdmorc,2GG6 P video installation from the Parade/ exhibition he d at 
Urban Shaman Contemporary Aboriginal Art Gallery fi aceartmc.. August 10 to September 
23 r 2006 


By Andrea Smith 

Windspeoker Contributor 

WINNIPEG 

The Urban Shaman 
Contemporary Aboriginal Art 
Gallery in Winnipeg is 
celebrating its 20 th year in 
business. 

In honor of the occasion, 
they’ll be holding a special 
exhibit beginning May 6 and 
ending June 30, which opens 
with a reception party, followed 
by a two-day symposium with 
artist-led discussion panels and 
a gala ceremony. 

Daina Warren, the gallery 
director, tailored the exhibit to 
commemorate artists who have 
been involved with the gallery 
since its earliest days. 

The title is “The Fire Throws 
Sparks” and consists of 1 1 
people in a group exhibition. 
“All of the artists have been 
through the gallery at some 
point... And I wanted to talk 
about the c spark’ of inspiration 
or the 'spark’ of an idea, so 
chose people’s works that were 
about a time in their career 
where they were just getting 
recognized,” she said. 

While Warren has only been 
at the gallery for four-and-a- 
half of its 20-years, she is 
familiar with its rich history. 
March marked the official 
anniversary date, because it was 
the actual month the 
incorporation papers were 
signed in 1996, she said, and 


the gallery’s name, Urban 
Shaman, has been used from 
the start. 

“One thing Lita and Leah 
(Fontaine) said, was it was more 
of Louis Ogemah’s baby... I 
remember them saying he was 
looking at some sort of 
information about Norval 
Morriseau the painter, and 
(Morriseau) said he referred to 
himself as an Urban Shaman 
because he was very linked to 
spirituality, using art as a way 
to channel that,” said Warren. 

“Louis said he really liked 
that. They went through a lot 
of names but that’s the one they 
ended up settling on,” she said. 

The Fontaines are twin sisters 
who were involved with the 
gallery as it was just opening 
back then. Lita has had art in 
the gallery since, and will have 
some of her work in the 
upcoming exhibit. Other artists 
who will be included are KC 
Adams, Scott 

Benesiinaabandan, Roger Crait, 
Kevin McKenzie, Peter Morin, 
Nadia Myre, Melissa 
Wastasecoot, Linus Woods, and 
Rebecca Belmore. 

Belmore’s piece will be the 
only sculpture in the show, 
while the rest will be paintings, 
photographs, or posters, said 
Warren. 

Warren has even 
commissioned the artists to 
create their own version of what 
they think an “Urban Shaman” 
would look like. The pieces 
won’t be in the exhibit, but 


they’ll be auctioned off at the 
“From Light into Night 
Masquerade Gala” held on the 
evening of May 7. 

A symposium celebrating 20 
years of contemporary 
Indigenous artistic expression 
will be held May 6 and 7 and is 
free of charge for visitors, as is 
the gallery exhibit. Funds raised 
from the auctioned-off 
“shaman” pieces will go straight 
to the gallery to keep it in 
operation. 

“Litas and Roger’s are really 
colorful,” she said. “Lita has 
done almost like a tipi shape for 
her urban shaman. She uses a 
lot of rhinestones, and sparkly 
things... and bright beautiful 
colors. Roger has done a kind 
of Adam and Eve portrait from 
Christianity. There’s a floating 
skull in the middle. It’s a really, 
unique lively piece,” she said. 

Lita Fontaine vividly 
remembers the day the 
incorporation papers were 
signed for the gallery back in 
1996. The papers were actually 
signed at her house, while the 
group of founding members 
were standing around a fire pit 
in her backyard. 

Then she was lucky enough 
to be the first artist to have her 
work on display at the freshly 
formed gallery. 

“I was the first artist with a 
full exhibition as a professional. 
It was the same night Urban 
Shaman opened. And it was 
exciting for me as an aspiring 
artist at the time... a dream 
come true, doing something for 
my community, by my 
community,” she said. 

She was asked by Warren to 
“resurrect” one specific piece for 
the exhibit, too. It’s one of her 
creations from the 90’s called A 
Woman’s Drum. It holds value 
in both an artistic, and a 
historical sense because it 
recognizes a time when 
Indigenous women were 
“taking back of the drum” — an 
important move because at that 
time, “Indigenous feminism” 
didn’t exist, she said. 

“As a powwow dancer at the 
time, I wanted to go around and 
sing by or sit by the drum, but 
there were issues that women 
weren’t allowed to sit with the 
men at the drum. It’s different 
now, women have reclaimed 
that space,” said Fontaine. 

“When I made it, I put that 
speaker in there so you’ll hear 
that 'thump, thump,’ and 
around it I put a woman’s pair 
of breasts, because breasts are 
very life-giving... I was 
reclaiming that space as an 
Indigenous woman, that I have 
every right to be at and sit at 
the drum,” she said. 

For more information go to 
the Urban Shaman website at: 

http:// 

www. urbanshaman . org / 
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Nadia Myre, Meditations on Red #4 , 2013 



Nadia Myre, Inkanatatation, 2004 



Nadi3 Myre, Portrait in Motion , 2004 
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Does your bus need parts? 


Lake, SK 

Phone# 1-877-585-2300 DL#320074 


Wild ride promised when Red Ride Tour hits the road 


Ostwelve 

By Andrea Smith 

Windspeaker Contributor 

Musician Kristi Sinclair and 
some of her musical friends are 
ready to embark on the sixth 
annual Red Ride Tour, starting 
May 4 at Nipissing First Nation. 

Sinclair, who organizes the tour, 
as well as plays in the shows, says 
they’re hitting smaller venues this 
year. 

“I booked a lot more off-the- 
grid kinds of shows, and I wanted 
to go to more remote 
communities... Going to the 
smaller communities, you’re 
invited into the community with 
open arms, and it’s just really 
heart-warming,” she said. 

The dates this year are in British 
Columbia and Ontario, but she’ll 
still be hooking up with various 
artists along the way. 

She started the Red Ride Tour 
with fellow musician Chris 
Derkson, but she’s doing the tour 
without her as a sidekick this time 
around. 

“Chris Derkson was my friend 
and she wanted to do the tour 
with me because we were both 
solo artists. . . We basically packed 
up my hatchback and went from 
Vancouver to Winnipeg, and 
asked friends to invite their 
friends... It was very grass- 
rootsy,” Sinclair said. 

It’s that grassroots feel that has 
her really motivated, she said, 
especially regarding the 
communities she is going into 
this year. 

It was one particular experience 
last year in the community of 
Onawaning First Nation in 
Ontario that inspired her to keep 
up that agenda. 

“It was a small community, but 
the whole community came out 
and filled the hall and offered to 
do our laundry, and threw us a 
party afterward. We weren’t 
expecting any of that, but our 
hearts felt really full,” she said. 

As far as the laundry went, 
Sinclair laughed while admitting 
she accepting the offer. But she 
emphasized the situation was dire 
by then. 

“At that point, nobody had any 
clean clothes. We showed up in 
sweat shorts and planned to 
change later. It wouldn’t be clean, 
but it would look nicer...” she 
said. “So it was really nice, but 
I’m not going to the reserve so 
people can do my laundry,” she 
said. 

On May 4 Sinclair, The 
Johnnys and Rosary Spence will 


play, then travel to other locations 
across the province. Along the 
way Sinclair will pick up acts, 
including Laura Ortman, Nick 
Sherman, and Lacey Hill, while 
dropping others. Then dates for 
B.C. start May 20 in Lytton, and 
include artists such as Paint the 
Town Red, Ostwelve, Enter- 
Tribal, and DJ Kookum, with the 
tour finally ending in Haida 
Gwaii on May 29 for some school 
shows. 

Haida Gwaii is Sinclair’s home 
territory, so ending here serves a 
double purpose for her. She can 
bring a “fun” night to her home 
community, but also share her 
culture with her other travelling 
musical companions. 

“In Haida Gwaii, there’s not a 
hotel, so I’m sticking people with 
my aunts (and cousins). So artists 
will get a Haida Gwaii experience, 
and she’ll make them can fish and 
stuff,” she said. 

Ostwelve (Ronnie Dean 
Harris) has been part of the show 
from the beginning. He will be 
playing the B.C. dates, and looks 
forward to Red Ride every year 
because of its humble origins. 

“With Red Ride, Kristi and I 
always call ourselves the cool kids 
at the back of the bus.’ It’s just 
not the same narrative as trying 
to be pop culture. It’s very 
homegrown and humble and fun, 
not all flashy and red-carpety. For 
me, it’s being able to get up on 
stage for people that appreciate 
what we do,” he said. 

Ostwelve adds that while he has 
music that brings up emotionally 
heavy subjects, especially around 
issues Indigenous people face, he 
doesn’t use them for Red Ride. 
He’s recently been inspired by a 
block party he attended, where 
everyone got up and danced, 
including the Elders, and he’s 
been working on new music to 
make this happen for Red Ride, 
too. 

“People treat it like a ‘going 
through party,’ when they go 
through town, seeing old friends 
and gathering with people they 
don’t get to see all the time. And 
they get to try out other music. . . 
I could sit down and do super 
intense songs of the hardships of 
Indigenous people, but I’d rather 
do dancey tracks. For me, the Red 
Ride Tour is a bit more fun,” he 
said. 

Listen to the music here: https:/ 
/ soundcloud.com/ red- ride-tour 

Tour dates: 

May 12 - Debajehmujig 
Creation Centre, Manitowaning, 


PHOTO: KEVIN LORING 

Ont. Kristi Lane Sinclair, Laura 
Ortman, The Johnnys 
May 14 - The Foundry, 
Thunder Bay, Ont. Nick 
Sherman, Kristi Lane Sinclair, 
Laura Ortman, The Johnnys 
May 20 - Lytton Block Party, 
Lytton, BC Kristi Lane Sinclair, 
Enter-Tribal 

May 21 - Victoria Event 
Centre, Victoria, BC ((Enter- 
Tribal, Ostwelve, Kristi Lane 
Sinclair, Paint The Town Red 
May 22 - The Media Club, 
Vancouver, BC (new date... 
venue!) Enter-Tribal, Ostwelve, 
Kristi Lane Sinclair, DJ Kookum 
May 26-29 - Haida Gwaii 
Territory, BC (school shows) 
May 28 - Mile Zero Pub, 
Massett, BC Enter-Tribal, Kristi 
Lane Sinclair, Ostwelve 
For more information see http:/ 
/redridetour.com/ 


Kristi Sinclair 
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SCHOOL BUSES 

and School Bus Parts 


Good used school buses for Bus Routes 


Many buses 1993 to 2001 
in stock or on the way! 


1 1999 GMC 36 Passenger Blue Birtf, Gat 3126 
| 1999 GMC 23 Passenger Thomas, 350 Gas 


MANAGER 
OF FINANCE 

TORONTO SERVICE CENTRE 

The Ontario First Nations Technical Services Corporation (OFNTSC) was established in 1995 to provide expert 
technical advisory services to the First Nations of Ontario. We are seeking a Manager of Finance to oversee the 
accounting and administration functions of the company. You will be providing support for corporate finance 
activities, business development and strategic business planning processes. 

DUTIES: 

• Responsible for the administration and monitoring of OFNTSC budgets 

• Review of monthly and year-end Financial Statements 

• Responsible for Budgets and financial forecasts 

• Program expenditure analysis and efficiency recommendations 

• Cash flow control, maintenance and forecasting (short-term and long-term) 

• Approval of expenditures and refunds 

• Month-end reports, and other financial reports as required 

• Ensuring financial controls in each department and procedure 

• Administer Information Technology, Insurance and Legal planning and risks 

• Supervise the Human Resource Coordinator. Wages/salary/benefit management 

• Develop and Manage annual operational plan and budget for the corporation. 

• Responsible for presentation of financial report to funding agencies and board. 

• Administer record protection and retention 

• Develop policies and document control 

• Monitor and approve payments, contracts, cheque requisitions, invoices and purchases. 

STATEMENT OF QUALIFICATIONS: 

• Canadian CPA (CA, CGA or CMA) designation a must 

• 5 + years of experience in accounting is preferred. 

• Computer literate and proficient in MS-Office (Word and Excel a must) 

• Ability to adapt to and excel in varied environment 

• Strong problem-solving and analytical ability 

• Highly organized and strong prioritization skills 

• Understanding of working with the indigenous community preferred 

CLOSING DATE: Wednesday, May 18, 2016, 4:30 p.m. (EST) 

Please mark very clearly on the envelope “Manager of Finance” and Email, Mail/Fax your resume/Curriculum Vitae to: 

Shannin Metatawabin, Executive Director 
Ontario First Nations Technical Services Corporation 
111 Peter Street, Suite 606 
Toronto, Ontario, M5V 2H1 
smetatawabin@ofntsc.org 

For a detailed job description, contact Reception (416) 651-1443 ext. 221 or email reception@ofntsc.org. 

We thank all applications, however only those receiving an interview will be contacted 


1 Ontario First Nations 
' Technical Services 
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The Board of Interna! Economy of the Legislative Assembly of Saskatchewan is 
accepting applications for the position of Advocate for Children and Youth for the 
Province of Saskatchewan. 

m§ 

Operating under the authority of The Advocate for Children and Youth Act, the 
Advocate serves as a voice for children and youth and is committed to ensuring that 
the interests and well-being of Saskatchewan children and youth are respected and 
valued in the community, government practice, policy and legislation. In particular, 
the Children’s Advocate serves the needs of children receiving care and services 
from any ministry or agency of the government of Saskatchewan. 

Legislative Assembly 
of 

Saskatchewan 

Our candidate of choice will be a caring professional who possesses extensive 
knowledge of child and youth issues, including knowledge and understanding of 
cultural issues pertaining to First Nations and Metis people, typically acquired 
through education and experience in the fields of Social Sciences, Social Work, 

Human Justice or Law. Your excellent networking, research and writing skills will 
ensure the Advocate for Children and Youth’s office is aware of emerging national 
and international trends in child and family services and will support your 
commitment to client service and the development of public education initiatives. 

Advocate 

for 

Children and Youth 

You will have recognized analytical and investigative ability coupled with proven 
judgment and decision making skills. Your excellent interpersonal, negotiation, 
conciliation, and mediation skills will enable a diplomatic and collaborative 
approach to problem solving. You will have strong leadership skills with 
demonstrated organizational, administrative and managerial abilities and familiarity 
with current government systems and programs. Established credibility in your 
career achievements and in your professional community will be essential in 
maintaining the public trust and in protecting the integrity of the work of this office. 


To learn more about this opportunity and further detail about the requirements, 
position, salary and benefits, please visit http://www.legassembly.sk.ca/about/ 
employment/child-youth-advocate. Expressions of interest, accompanied by a 
resume and cover letter, should be submitted by 5:00 p.m. (CST), May 23, 2016 to: 


Advocate for Children and Youth Search Committee 

Attention: Ginette Michaluk, Director of Human Resources 

Room 123 - 2405 Legislative Drive 

Regina, Saskatchewan, S4S 0B3 

E-mail: CYA@legassembly.sk.ca 


Poundmaker’s Lodge 
Box 34007 Kingsway Mall Post Office 
Edmonton, AB T5G 3G4 
Phone Number: (780)458-1884 
Fax Number (780) 459 1876 
Toll Free Number 1(866) 458-1884 
www.poundmaker.com 

EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 
Medication Administrator/ Program Attendant 

Full Time Position 

Poundmaker’s Lodge requires an individual who will assume the responsibility for Medication 
Administrator. The overall objective is to assist with non -counseling support to people 18+ 
years of age who have an addiction. The responsibilities include medication dispensing to 
clients during scheduled medication times and assist with treatment services within a residential 
treatment center environment. This includes integration of cultural and spiritual practices of 
First Nations, Metis and Inuit cultures as well the 12 step abstinence based recovery in this 
practice. This position will also fulfill Program Attendant duties as needed. 

Duties and Responsibilities: 

The candidate will work adhere to a weekly planning schedule, provide medication dispensing to 
clients during scheduled medication times, document all incoming medications and updated 
client medical information. Conduct daily medication reviews and dispense and record 
medication in accordance with the prescription directive. Accurately and efficiently document all 
client medication charts and ensure standards are maintained as per the Canadian Accreditation 
Council. Ensure effective file management and consultation in a professional and therapeutic 
environment. Furthermore, the successful candidate will liaise with dispensaries on a regular 
basis and has the ability to work within a team environment. 

Qualification Criteria: 

1) Social Work Diploma, experience working in a Residential Treatment facility 

2) Medication Administration training as per accreditation standards 

3) Work within a First Nations, Metis and Inuit environment 
Knowledge and Skills Required: 

1) Maintaining confidentiality is essential 

2) Excellent verbal and written communication skills and computer literacy skills an asset. 
Other: 

1) Valid Driver’s license and reliable transportation for work and related duties. 

2) Criminal Record Check Mandatory. 

3) Demonstration of a healthy lifestyle will be an asset. 

4) Random drug testing may be administered. 

For consideration, interested parties should submit a resume along with a cover letter to: 

Brad Cardinal, Executive Director 
Poundmaker’s Lodge Treatment Centres 

brad-cardinal@poundmaker.org 
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Frances Koncan 
unapologetic 
about 'de-colonial' 
comedy 
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Anishnaabe playwright Frances Koncan 


By Nigel Irwin 

Windspeoker Contributor 


TORONTO 

These are exciting times to live 
in with Indigenous people 
expressing themselves through 
art, music and literature in ways 
that have never been seen before. 

A great example of this is 
Anishnaabe playwright Frances 
Koncan, who is finding her own 
unique voice in Canadian 
theater. 

She’s telling a historically 
Indigenous story, but in a way 
that perhaps hasn’t been 
considered before with the play 
Zahgidiwin Love. 

“We’re calling it a de-colonial 
comedy. A dark comedy, a satire 
exploring the trauma of 
residential schools and 
colonialism, spread across some 
fictional landscapes. It follows 
this one character who exists 
through three different phases. In 
a residential school in the 50’s, 
in the future in a kind of post- 
apocalyptic feminist utopia, and 
also in contemporary society 
where she is kidnapped and 
missing.” 

Though her subject matter has 
bleak and troubling undertones, 
Koncan seeks to highlight the 
comedy over the drama. 

“People are very serious in their 
approach and I think that’s very 
beneficial. For me, that’s not how 
I live my life. That’s not how I 
speak about my experiences. 
There’s more truth in humour. 
Drama masks the truth in a way 
where comedy is only funny 
when it is truthful.” 

Studying at Brooklyn College 
in New York has empowered 


Koncan to return to Canada with 
a mission to tell stories that are 
more true to her views. 

“People in New York develop 
an insane level of fearlessness. 
What I wrote before tended to 
be a lot safer. It always had 
humor and sharpness, but I felt 
like I didn’t want to make people 
uncomfortable. Now I don’t 
really care. For a while, things felt 
really nice in Canada. It’s nice to 
see more plays that are disturbing 
people.” 

“B current” is the theatre group 
that will host the first look at 
Zahgidiwin Love at their sub- 
festival rock.paper.sistahz. The 
play runs May 3 to 7 at Artscape 
Wychwood Barns. 

B current has been curating 
culturally-rooted theater in 
Toronto for 25 years and 
rock.paper.sistahz is now in year 

14. 

It’s a festival meant to showcase 
works by emerging and 
established artists of colour from 
across Canada, and is the ideal 
setting for Koncan to share her 
work with Toronto audiences. 

“We’re doing this piece at the 
Winnipeg Fringe Festival,” said 
Koncan, “but taking it to 
Toronto, and hearing feedback 
from those audiences is going to 
be completely invaluable in 
making it a better show.”f 

She said there isn’t anything in 
Winnipeg that has a mandate for 
diversity. 

“The fact that there is a 
company in Toronto actively 
seeking out works from these 
perspectives is fantastic. It’s hard 
to tell what a play is. In theater 
especially, you never really know 
until an audience comes in and 
lets you knows what’s working.” 
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William Jones "Wolverine" Ignace [ footprints ] 

Gustafsen Lake warrior 

showed bravery under fire 

By Dianne Meili 



The key figure in the 1995 
Gustafsen Lake standoff - which 
saw more gunfire than 1990’s 
Oka crisis — was a warrior who 
liked nothing better than to 
grow squash, beans and corn in 
his organic garden in later life. 

“It was a lot of hard work for 
an Elder to do, but he would get 
out there into the field every 
day,” said Kanahus Manuel, 
who travelled extensively with 
Wolverine after Gustafsen Lake 
to support Indigenous warriors 
around the world. 

“Everything he did was to set 
an example for the young 
people. He always said we could 
feed ourselves and that was what 
he was doing with his Nourish 
the Nation program,” she said. 

“He was all about creating 
independence for our nation 
and he always had young people 
travelling up to learn from him. 
It wasn’t just about food. It was 
about the deeper issues . . . our 
land, our freedom.” 

Wolverine was 65 when he 
joined 23 Sun Dancers in 
August 1995 on sacred Ts’Peten 
(pronounced Chuh-patten — 
the traditional Secwepemc 
name for Gustafsen Lake) 
unceded land nearf B.C.’s 100 
Mile House. f When rancher 
Lyle James demanded they leave 
his land, tension escalated into 
what would become Canada’s 
largest and most expensive 
domestic paramilitary 

operation. 

Four hundred police 
surrounded the area, aided by 
helicopters and armoured 
personnel carriers. Police shot at 
unarmed people and “RCMP 
Superintendent Murray 
Johnston said a resolution to the 
standoff would 'require the 
killing of the defenders, 
including myself,” wrote 
Wolverine in a letter to Prime 
Minister Trudeau in December 
2015, asking for an inquiry into 
the extreme actions of police 
and heavy military force during 
the standoff. 

When the siege ended on 
Sept. 17, 1995, one person was 
injured but no one was killed. 
During it, Wolverine found 
himself dodging bullets and 
saving the life of fellow defender 
James “OJ” Pitawanakwat, who 
lives in political asylum in the 
United States after fleeing 


Canada for charges stemming 
from Gustafsen Lake. 

“He saved my life by re- 
directing gunfire,” 

Pitawanakwat said in an APTN 
(Aboriginal Peoples Television 
Network) interview. “In the 
battlefield no one could match 
his integrity and perseverance 
and his agility.” 

Convicted in 1997, 
Wolverine served about six years 
in prison for willful mischief, 
firing at police officers, 
assaulting police officers and 
possession of weapons and 
explosives. 

The trial was lengthy; 
questions were asked as to who 
signed off on the weaponry and 
military tactics used against the 
defenders, given the 
government’s responsibility to 
protect the inherent rights and 
title of Indigenous people under 
the Constitution of Canada and 
Royal Proclamation of 1763. 

In his last year, as Wolverine 
battled cancer, his thoughts 
were of his people’s continued 
stand against the government 
and how he could help make a 
change. Though already very ill, 
he wrote his letter to Trudeau, 
thinking the Gustafsen Lake 
review might open up new 
dialogue. 

“If Trudeau is calling for 
renewed, nation-to-nation 
relationship and promising a 
new era of recognition, rights, 
respect and co-operation, then 
we need to know we can pursue 
peaceful processes for protecting 
our sovereignty, without the 
threat of state-sanctioned 
violence being used against 
them,” Wolverine wrote. 

An inquiry into the Ts’Peten 
standoff would demonstrate the 
Canadian government is truly 
committed to this new era of 
relationship, he added. 

Unfortunately, he went to his 
grave getting no response from 
Trudeau regarding his request. 
Justice Minister Jody Wilson- 
Raybould has said, and 
continues to say, that the federal 
government’s focus is on an 
inquiry into murdered and 
missing Indigenous women. 

Wolverine’s efforts are not in 
vain, said Manuel. “He taught 
us (Ts’Peten Defenders) well 
about law as it pertains to the 
impacts we’re facing.” 


In the years after Gustafsen 
Lake, Wolverine took up 
trapping, as well as organic 
gardening, which necessitated 
his travelling to all ends of 
traditional Secwepemc territory. 

“With other community 
members he was mapping tribal 
lands and cataloguing 
traditional place names so we 
could start using them,” said 
Manuel. “He got himself a snow 
machine and was taking young 
people out on the land. But a 
while back he gave up his traps 
to the Unist’ot’en Camp 
defending the seven proposed 
pipelines to the north of us. He 
figured they would hold them 
in good stead as they protect our 
land, until his grandchildren can 
pick up the traps and carry on.” 

Though he had become more 
sedentary in his eighties, 
Wolverine kept his bags packed 
and was always ready to go 


wherever he was needed. He 
travelled to Wounded Knee on 
Liberation Day, and north to 
stand with the Tahltan Nation 
which is blockading Imperial 
Metal’s Red Chris Mine in 
B.C.’s sacred headwaters. 

“Those are 20-hour drives 
and not the easiest thing for an 
Elder. But when he gets there, 
people just want to hear his 
stories and his strategies,” 
Manuel explained. 

In a 1997 interview 
conducted while in custody, 
Wolverine told Ben Mahoney 
(whose article appears on the 
Terminal City website) of his 
early frustration in forcing the 
B.C. government, let alone the 
Supreme Court, to deal with the 
jurisdiction of unceded 
Indigenous lands. 

He described the shock on the 
faces of a United Nations panel 
in 1993 when he told them the 


“whole judicial system in 
Canada was so corrupt that 
the corruption begins in the 
very Law Society itself” and 
that the only way his people 
can reclaim what rightfully 
belongs to them is to approach 
the Queen and the Privy 
Council. 

It was for this kind of insight 
and experience that the Adams 
Lake resident was called north 
to lead the Gustafsen Lake 
occupation. After it, he gained 
a global platform, advising 
Indigenous people protecting 
land and culture in places like 
Chiapas, Mexico and 
Mapuche territory in Chile. 

Wolverine passed away on 
March 22, 2016 in Adams 
Lake. Hundreds of people 
attended his funeral. He is 
survived by many children 
and grandchildren, as well as 
his wife, Flora Sampson. 


Every single Windspeaker article ever published 

(well, almost) 

is now available on our online archives at 

www.ammsa.com 

The archives are free to search and read. 
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Liberal support for Site C flies in the face of UN 
declaration 



PHOTO: FILE 

A protest to stop to BC Hydro's proposed Site C dam was held at the corporate headquarters in Vancouver in March 2016. 


By Shayne Morrow 

Windspeaker Contributor 

Treaty 8 First Nations are 
asking, ‘What is wrong with this 
picture?’ 

The Liberal Government of 
Canada has declared full and 
unqualified support for the 
United Nations Declaration on 
the Rights of Indigenous Peoples 
(UNDRIP), while at the same 
time allowing the contentious 
Site C Hydro project to proceed. 

On May 10, Indigenous and 
Northern Affairs Minister 
Carolyn Bennett stood before 
the United Nations Assembly to 
declare that Canada had 
renounced the “objector” status 
imposed by the previous 
government, and was now a “full 
supporter of the Declaration, 
without qualification,” adding: 

“Adopting and implementing 
the Declaration means that we 
will be breathing life into 
Section 35 of Canada’s 
Constitution, which provides a 
full box of rights for Indigenous 
Peoples.” 

Bennett’s “sunny ways” 
pronouncement drew an 
immediate challenge from the 
leaders of Prophet River and 
West Moberly First Nations. 
While welcoming the shift of 
policy from the Harper 
Government’s opposition to the 
Declaration, they cautioned that 
the Peace River Valley is now 
“Ground Zero for meaningfully 
implementing UNDRIP and 


addressing impacts to First 
Nations rights.” 

West Moberly Chief Roland 
Willson said Site C is not only 
an infringement of First Nations 
treaty rights, it also has an 
extremely poor business case to 
support a multi-billion dollar 
energy project. 

Yet the newly elected Liberal 
Government continues to issue 
development permits. 

“Talk is cheap. We got lip 
service from the Conservative 
Government,” Willson told 
Windspeaker. “We all hoped 
things would change when the 
Liberals came in. But so far, we 
haven’t even gotten lip service. 

“They are hiding behind the 
Conservative decision to move 
forward. They have admitted 
that the assessment process was 
flawed, but they say their hands 
are tied.” 

The Trudeau Government has 
taken a similar stance in relation 
to the contentious $15 billion 
arms sale to Saudi Arabia, 
despite the kingdom’s 
horrendous record of human 
rights violations, he noted. 

At the same time, the 
provincial government 
continues to push energy 
development, both Hydro and 
liquefied natural gas. 

“Christy Clark is running 
around trying to get rid of the 
energy,” he said. “Our position 
is, we will need the energy at 
some point, but not Site C.” 

Unlike typical hydro projects, 


in which engineers build a dam 
across a narrow river canyon, the 
Site C project would require an 
extensive complex of earth fill 
saddle dams at various points to 
flood thousands of hectares of 
Treaty 8 traditional territory, 
much of which is Class 1 
agricultural land. 

“The destruction of the Peace 
River Valley will have a 
devastating impact on our 
peoples’ ability to maintain our 
traditional mode of life and 
cultural identity,” Prophet River 
Chief Lynette Tsakoza said a 
May 10 statement. 

Willson pointed out that the 
Site C footprint also contains 
dozens of active natural gas 
drilling sites and the 
underground wastewater 
disposal sites that accompany 
them. So far, no one can say 
with certainty what happens if 
all of this real estate is flooded. 

“They don’t have anywhere 
near enough studies. They’ve 
only drilled three test wells,” he 
said. “Our consulting 
hydrologist, Dr. Gilles 
Wendling, has concluded that 
there is nowhere in the world 
that such a massive project 
would go ahead with such a 
poor [hydrological] database.” 

Willson said it is now widely 
accepted that there is a glut of 
energy on the world market and 
that the Clark Government’s 
dream of prosperity based on 
LNG has been dashed. While 
never specifically stated, Site C 


has been held up as a source of 
clean energy to compress those 
millions of tonnes of (phantom) 
natural gas that would be 
pumped onto LNG ships for 
export. 

“None of this makes any 
sense,” Willson said on the 
provincial posturing. “What 
makes sense is that they want to 
get re-elected on the promise of 
jobs. But they are pooping on 
us to win elsewhere.” 

That does not explain the 
continued federal support for 
the project in the face of 
UNDRIP, however. 

Article 8 of UNDRIP 
states, f ’’Indigenous peoples and 
individuals have the right not to 
be subjected to forced 
assimilation or destruction of 
their culture.” 

“Right from the beginning, 
we told [Ottawa] they do not 
have free and full consent from 
us,” Willson said, adding that 
Site C was already contrary to 
earlier court decisions on First 
Nations rights. 

“Site C can’t even pass the 
Sparrow Decision test on 
infringement,” he said. 

In that landmark decision, the 
Supreme Court of Canada set 
the terms of how a government 
might (or might not) infringe 
upon the rights of Aboriginal 
people, based on some 
overarching national need. 

“There is no need for that 
power,” Willson said. “We have 
always said we are not against 


energy development. But our 
position is that, if the LNG 
industry is developed, it should 
be powered by gas, not by Site 
C.” 

Better yet, B.C. should 
develop its proven geothermal 
resources to fill the future 
demand for energy growth. 

“We could build a world-class 
geothermal project, but we are 
still hanging our hat on hydro,” 
he said. 

The Assembly of First Nations 
has welcomed the Trudeau 
Government’s support for 
UNDRIP. On May 10, AFN 
National Chief Perry Bellegarde 
said Canada is sending “an 
important message” to 
Indigenous peoples. 

“Canada’s commitment to 
work with First Nations to fully 
adopt and implement the 
Declaration is a crucial step in 
reconciliation, rebuilding the 
relationship and honouring the 
Truth and Reconciliation 
Commission’s calls to action,” 
Bellegarde said in a prepared 
statement. 

In the meantime, Treaty 8 
members now face the prospect 
of their traditional territories, 
their cultural resources and 
sacred sites being slowly 
submerged under 19 metres of 
water in order to generate 
electricity that nobody really 
needs. 

“I’ve been told by Elders that 
this is like watching an abuse 
taking place,” Willson said. 
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One cold winter night, Larry Loyie and his younger 
sisters hauled an old steamer trunk up Rabbit Hill 
overlooking Alberta’s Slave Lake. Unable to afford 
a real sled, a scoop shovel and tin strips served as 
sled runners as the children hopped in the box to 
whiz over the snow. 

It’s scenes like this, simply and honestly told, that 
engaged readers, young and old alike, in Loyie’s 
books. His Cree upbringing was first captured in As 
Long as the River’s Flow, it’s success paved the 
way for three more books detailing his early life. 
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Children's advocate willing to give PCs a 
chance 6 

Cora Morgan is hopeful that, even though the 
new Cabinet under the newly-elected Progressive 
Conservatives does not include a children’s 
services ministry, the interest shown by the PCs 
while in opposition to improve services delivered 
to First Nations children will carry through. 


Mass education exercises on colonialism to hit 
capital cities across Canada 7 

In honour of the one-year anniversary (June 2) of 
the Truth and Reconciliation Commission’s 
release of its calls to action report, a group 
called Kairos Canada is planning special events, 
called the Blanket Exercise, across the country. 


Police over-reach their authority in 
Saskatchewan courts 8 

Change an unethical practise in bail hearing 
proceedings in criminal courts in the province, 
says the Aboriginal Affairs Coalition of 
Saskatchewan. Kim Beaudin, president of the 
AACS, says the organization is petitioning the 
courts to do away with a practice that allows 
police officers to take the place of Crown 
Prosecutors in “after hours” trials. 


"I do not want to be party to a cover-up," says 
grand chief 9 

A scathing report on the mining industry by B.C. 
Auditor General Carol Bellringer is being received 
by First Nations with cautious optimism. It’s their 
hope that it will bring positive changes to protect 
the environment in their traditional territories. 
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Canada's largest publisher of Aboriginal news and information. 

AMMSA's other publications include: 

Alberta Sweetgrass — The Aboriginal Newspaper of Alberta 
Saskatchewan Sage — The Aboriginal Newspaper of Saskatchewan 
Raven's Eye — The Aboriginal Newspaper of British Columbia 
Ontario Birchbark — The Aboriginal Newspaper of Ontario 
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Community 



FOR 


Aboriginal 

PROFESSIONALS 



Are you looking for high quality training that can be applied in your community 
right away? Are you looking for strategies to save time, increase productivity 
and fit within your budget? Let AFOA Canada come to you! 




We are pleased to offer a variety of community workshops designed to address 
key finance, management, leadership and governance issues. These are 
delivered in your community or at a location of your choice. Give your team the 
competitive advantage and provide them with the knowledge and skills needed 
to execute your community's and organizational goals. 


Capacity development workshops for Capacity Development workshops for 

Aboriginal Finance Elected Aboriginal 
& Management leaders 


Performance measurement and Reporting in 
First Nations [2days] 

Developing an Effective Management action Plan for 
First nations [2day$] 

Effective Planning, Creation and Implementation of 

YOURTRUST [ 2 DAYS ] 

An Introduction to Comprehensive Community Planning 
in First Nations [2day$] 

Strategic Planning in First nations [2days] 

Values And Ethics inthe Aboriginal workplace [2daysi 
An Introduction to Community economic Development 

[ 2 DAYS ] 

Developing Business Plans and funding Proposals mday] 
NEW! Retirement Planning [2day$] 

Human Resources Management Essentials 

module 1- professional Practice mday] 
module 2- Planning and Staffing [iday] 
module 3 - Performance Management and Employee 
Training and Development mday] 

Module 4- Employee Compensation and Benefits udayi 

COMING SOON! NEW! BANKING SERIES 

Banking 101 - The Banking Relationship mday] 

Banking 201 - Negotiating Credit Facilities with a 
Financial Institution [iday] 

Banking 301 - Financing a major economic Development 
Projector Infrastructure Project [iday] 
banking 401 -Wealth management [iday] 


the politics of Ethical Decision Making 
for Elected Aboriginal Leaders [2days] 

Demystifying Finance for Elected 
Aboriginal Leaders l mday] 

Demystifying Finance for Elected 
aboriginal Leaders II mday] 

NEW! First Nations 

COMMUNITYGOVERNANCE I [iday] 

NEW! First Nations 
Governance ll mday] 

NEW! Effective Leadership 

[ 1 DAY ] 


"The Politics of 

Ethical Decision 
Making for Elected 
Aboriginal Leaders 
is an absolute must. . . " 

DIANE MCRAE, CAFM 
Manager Administration & Finance 
Gitksan Government Commission, BC 


LEARNING WITH PURPOSE. YOU CHOOSE. WE DELIVER. COMMUNITIES WIN. 



AFOA Canada QO® 

Building a Community of Professionals 


For further information: 

(866) 722-2362 
info@afoa.ca / www.afoa.ca 


finance » Management » Leadership 


CALL AFOA CANADA TODAY TO BOOK YOUR COMMUNITY WORKSHOP! 
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[ rants and raves ] 

News Briefs 


End child poverty: 
Where there's a will, 
here's the way 


As we go to press, a new study has been 
released by the Canadian Centre for Policy 
Alternatives, and we’d like to draw our 
readers’ attention to it. It’s entitled “Shameful 
Neglect: Indigenous Child Poverty in 
Canada.” It can be viewed here: https:// 
www.policyalternatives.ca/publications/ 
reports/shameful-neglect. 

The report starts with an “outrageous 
reality.” The majority of children on First Nation 
reserves in Canada live in poverty. That’s 60 
per cent as of the most recent stats. And this 
report states the situation is becoming worse 
for our children. 

When one looks at the statistics for rates 
of children living in poverty, it is stunning 
enough to learn that 30 per cent of non-status 
First Nations children struggle under the 
poverty line with not enough resources to 
sustain them, with Inuit children (25%) and 
Metis children (23%), not far behind. 

But the on reserve stats are 
incomprehensible. 

“The worst is among status First Nation 
children,” the report reads, “51 % of whom live 
in poverty, rising to 60% on reserve.” 

SIXTY PER CENT! 

And the rates of poverty become sickening 
in Manitoba and Saskatchewan. “Shocking” 
at 76 per cent in Manitoba, reads the report, 
an understatement of such magnitude it 
makes the blood boil. In Saskatchewan it’s 
69 per cent. 

The frustrating, maddening, even criminal 
thing about our situation here in Canada is 
that there are solutions to child poverty at 
hand, but Canada and the provinces just 
refuse to adopt them. Outright refuse to allow 
the benefits of the land to flow to the first 
peoples of the land. 

We hear often from pundits who are not 
as informed as they should be about such 
matters that there are no opportunities around 
remote and isolated reserves, but we reject 
that characterization of our homes. The 
bottom line is that it isn’t true. 

What those people mean is that there are 
no opportunities that Canada, the provinces 
and big business are willing to share. They 
let the children starve as they deny the 
opportunities at hand in favor of steadfast and 
stubborn turf protection. 

The report reads: 

“At the other end is Quebec where the 
poverty rate is 37%, ” reads the report. “This 
is largely due to the relatively low poverty rate 
(23%) among the children of Eeyou Itschee 
(James Bay Cree), who benefit from a 
resource revenue sharing agreement.” 

and 


“Reserves are often located in remote and 
rural areas, which may restrict access to 
employment that is otherwise available in 
more populated, urban areas. On the other 
hand, resource development is more likely to 
happen in remote locations. As observed 
above, non-lndigenous child poverty is 
actually lower in rural areas compared to 
urban areas. As such, merely living in a rural 
area does not assure higher child poverty 
rates.” 

The report offers up short-term solutions, 
including investments to improve education 
success among children living in poverty, 
because that’s a road that leads to 
opportunities for our young people. 

“The education level is quite low among 
status First Nations parents with children living 
in poverty... Almost 60% of status First 
Nations parents with children in poverty did 
not graduate high school. . . this shortfall is due 
to the long shadow of residential schools and 
the result of chronic underfunding of reserve 
schools. Low levels of education, over and 
above the limitations imposed by geography, 
make a good job that much harder to obtain. 
With this in mind, it is likely that adult education 
in literacy and numeracy, as well as high 
school equivalence, are also important to 
reducing child poverty through better parental 
employment.” 

But it’s the long-term solutions that will 
bring the hammer down on poverty for 
Indigenous populations, with an ultimate 
benefit to Canada, if it would only get out of 
its own way — sustainable funding for 
reserves, resource revenue sharing 
agreements, and self-government. 

Canada has the solutions to child poverty 
at its finger-tips, it always has, and it has 
always known it has. But Canada and the 
provinces have shown no will to do what is 
necessary; to do the right thing. Canada, so 
far, willfully chooses to patch over the 
problems and do anything but what it knows 
will work. 

The report concludes: 

“For Canada’s youngest and fastest- 
growing population, it is critical that we come 
to terms with the ongoing crisis affecting 
Indigenous people and act immediately to 
help resolve it. The circumstances in which 
these young people find themselves on 
reserve reproduce the nightmare of residential 
schools, with which Canada is only now 
beginning to come to terms. The growth of 
Indigenous child poverty in Canada cannot 
be allowed to continue until another 
generation is lost.” 

Windspeaker 


Do you have a rant op a rave? 
Criticism or praise? 

E-mail us at: letters@ammsa.com 

twitter: @windspeakernews 
facebook: /windspeakernews 


New study says 60 per cent of children on reserve live in 
poverty 

A report released Tuesday by the Canadian Centre for Policy 
Alternatives says 60 per cent of children on First Nations 
reserves live in poverty. “One of the interesting things is that 
despite the fact that we have seen strong economic growth in 
the 2000s in Alberta in particular, as well as Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba, we are just not seeing that filter down to the on-reserve 
level,” said senior economist David Macdonald, who co-authored 
the report. The rates of poverty on-reserve worsened between 
2005 and 2010, with researchers citing long-term issues such 
as underfunded schools and child welfare services as the 
reasons. Data collected during the 2011 National Household 
Survey was used for the report. The study also contains 
immediate suggestions for a poverty reduction plan for reserves 
including calls to improve direct income support and bolster 
employment prospects 


Conference will feature Indigenous perspectives on 
pictographs and petroglyphs 

A historic rock art conference that will bring together the 
leading Indigenous rock art scholars in British Columbia, as well 
as scholars from Spain, France and New Zealand, will be hosted 
for the first time ever by Indigenous people. 

Participants will learn about the latest international and local 
research on pictographs (rock paintings) and petroglyphs (rock 
carvings). 

The conference will be held in Lytton, B.C. near the Stein 
Valley Nlaka’pamux Heritage Park river valley and its rock art 
sites. 

Illustrated talks will be held on May 28 at the Stein Valley 
Nlaka’pamux School and will feature 16 specialists on rock art 
studies. They’ll speak about their research on various aspects 
of rock art. 

Registration includes nutrition breaks during the day and an 
evening banquet and keynote speech by French rock art 
specialist Professor Jean-Michel Geneste. Evening cultural 
sharing is planned to follow the dinner, with many Nations 
sharing their traditional ways. 

“Anyone interested in rock art, wherever it is found, will not 
want to miss this world class event,” said Chris Arnett of UBC 
and the Nlaka’pamux Rock Art Conference. Meet Nlaka’pamux 
and other Indigenous artisans showcasing and selling their 
diverse artworks. 

For additional information, contact the Nlaka’pamux Nation 
Tribal Council and John Haugen at 250-455-2711. 


Indigenous nurses to benefit from $1 million 

The Canadian Nurses Foundation is excited to announce its 
One Million in One Year campaign, with the goal to double the 
number of scholarships it currently funds for Indigenous nurses. 

The aim is to raise $1 million to help support Indigenous 
nursing and education. 

“CNF, in collaboration with stakeholders, is committed to 
make change happen through its support of Indigenous nurses,” 
said Christine Rieck Buckley, CEO of the Canadian Nurses 
Foundation. 

Funding will also support initiatives to increase the knowledge 
and skills of Indigenous nurses in mental health. 

Given the increased incidence of suicide in Indigenous 
communities, this initiative will result in more access to timely 
mental health services. 

“It is our goal that CNF TD Aboriginal Nursing Fund award 
recipients will share their stories of success and inspire other 
Indigenous youth to become a registered nurse and help meet 
the health care needs of their communities,” said Rachel Bard, 
CNF board chair. 

“Recruiting more Indigenous nurses will help us to address 
issues like mental health and suicide. It will also inspire other 
young people to get involved in health care in our communities,” 
said Hunter Tootoo, minister of Fisheries, Oceans and the 
Canadian Coast Guard. 

Indigenous nurses are often the first point of contact and the 
only health care providers in Indigenous communities, but 
Canada currently does not have enough people to meet the 
health care challenges they face. 

This campaign will help fill this gap. 

CNF believes that working in partnership with the health, 
education and business community on this campaign will help 
to improve the health of Indigenous people. This campaign will 
build on CNF’s current programs and develop new and exciting 
initiatives to improve the health and wellbeing of Indigenous 
communities across Canada. 
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[ news ] 

Children's advocate willing to give PCs a chance 


By Shari Narine 

Windspeaker Contributor 


PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
Man. 

Cora Morgan is hopeful that, 
even though the new Cabinet 
under the newly-elected 
Progressive Conservatives does 
not include a childrens services 
ministry, the interest shown by 
the PCs while in opposition to 
improve services delivered to 
First Nations children will carry 
through. 

“It’s a little concerning but 
hopefully there’s more to it than 
we know and they do have 
(children) as a priority,” said 
Morgan, who serves as 
Manitoba’s First Nation Child 
Advocate. 

On Tuesday, Premier Brian 


Pallister introduced a lean 
Cabinet of 12, eight of whom are 
rural MLAs, four are from 
Winnipeg, and none of whom 
are from northern Manitoba. 

Pallister named Kirkfield Park 
MLA Scott Fielding as minister 
of families, which includes 
children’s services. He lumped 
Indigenous Affairs into a single 
ministry with municipal 
relations under Agassiz MLA 
Eileen Clarke. 

Morgan points out that now- 
Education Minister Ian Wishart, 
MLA for Portage la Prairie, who 
served as children’s services critic, 
was constantly on the previous 
NDP government to work with 
First Nations and fund the 
recommendations in the 
Assembly of Manitoba Chiefs 
2014 document, “Bringing our 
Children Home”. The report 


called for “a transition to a First 
Nations system that is based on 
the original systems of child 
rearing, education, and 
nurturance of individual spirit. 
Resources must be used in 
appropriate ways to break the 
existing cycle to restore spiritual, 
physical, mental, and emotional 
health and well being.” 

“He did that on more than 
one occasion and it never 
amounted to anything, so I’m 
hopeful there’s a spirit of 
collaboration in addressing the 
issue,” said Morgan. 

She said Manitoba has the 
highest children apprehension 
rate in the western world. 
Manitoba has more than 10,000 
kids in the care of Child and 
Family Services, the vast 
majority being Indigenous. 

She also notes that the Pallister 


government plans on consulting 
with First Nations in designing 
new services to be developed and 
offered to First Nations children 
and families. That, says Morgan, 
is further than First Nations got 
with the NDP. 

“There were multiple 
attempts to work together Oand 
the former government never 
had any appetite to engage the 
First Nations or bring about 
change that was representative of 
this “Bringing our Children 
Home” document,” said 
Morgan. 

While she hasn’t had any 
formal offer of a get-together to 
be part of the consultation 
process, Morgan said during the 
election campaign she did 
discuss her concerns with the 
PCs. She says she’s been told that 
consultation is a priority and is 


supposed to “happen quite 
quickly.” 

Although Morgan admits that 
“the magnitude of the issues 
could have afforded a ministry 
dedicated to child welfare 
alone,” she is willing to give 
children’s services as part of the 
family services ministry a 
chance. But she is not so 
understanding about having 
Indigenous relations lumped in 
with Municipal Affairs. 

“I think that the ministry 
should have been stand apart as 
it has been in previous years,” 
she said. She notes that when the 
Conservatives last formed the 
government, Indigenous Affairs 
was a stand-alone ministry. 

Without its own ministry, 
Morgan says that “potentially” 
Indigenous concerns could get 
lost. 


Soundscape recorded in marine territory 
threatened by tanker traffic 


By Shayne Morrow 

Windspeaker Contributor 

Gitga’at First Nation and a 
team of researchers from UBC 
and Michigan State University 
have completed a 
groundbreaking acoustic study 
of Douglas Channel and its 
adjacent waters in Gitga’at 
marine territory on the B.C. 
Central Coast. 

The channel has been 
proposed as a tanker route to 
ship diluted bitumen flowing 
from Alberta through the 
Enbridge Northern Gateway 
Pipeline. 

The goal was to create a 
comprehensive picture of the 
existing marine soundscape prior 
to future industrial 
development, according to 
Gitga’at Science Director Chris 
Picard. 

“The results have been 
published in a scientific journal 
(Global Ecology and 
Conservation), and it is titled 
Collaborative Research Praxis to 
Establish Baseline Eco-Acoustical 
Conditions in Gitgaat Territory ,” 
Picard said. 

All told, Picard and his team, 
which included members of the 
Gitga’at Guardians, high school 
students from Hartley Bay, and 
UBC PhD candidate Max Ritts, 
collected 357,000 sound 
recordings at eight locations in 


Gitga’at Territory. 

“We used land-based sound 
meters that are programmed to 
collect data for a short interval 
every hour - one minute every 
15 minutes,” Picard said. “They 
recorded all the sounds that are 
taking place - the full spectrum 
of sound within the human 
hearing range.” 

Any surprises? 

“The biggest thing we noticed 
was how quiet it was in the 
territory for human-generated 
sound. But the naturally 
occurring sounds - wildlife, 
weather, ocean noises - were 
often intense. We wanted to 
capture that baseline 
information in advance before 
any future industrial 
development.” 

Picard said the recorders 
picked up the normal marine 
traffic, such as ferries and 
fishboats, as well as the 
occasional freighter out of 
Kitimat. 

According to proponents, the 
Enbridge Terminal would see an 
estimated 500 tanker transits per 
year through Douglas Channel. 
Each tanker would be escorted 
through the hazardous waters by 
sea-going tugs. 

On an acoustical basis, the 
result would be a massive 
increase in the noise level both 
above and below the surface in 
an ecologically-sensitive marine 


landscape. 

In a May 12 statement, 
Gitga’at Chief Councillor and 
Hereditary Chief Arnold Clifton 
said the Gitga’at people have “a 
long history of protecting our 
territory and the cultural and 
social values.” 

“Effective noise control 
policies are just one of the 
administrative tools we are 
considering to protect the Great 
Bear Rainforest and B.C.’s 
coastal waters for all British 
Columbians,” he said. 

For Ritts, who is currently 
preparing his doctoral 
dissertation on an unrelated 
scientific study, fthe 
opportunity to work on the 
Gitga’at acoustic project was 
irresistible. 

“My field is actually 
Geography, and there are not a 
lot of geographical studies that 
include sound and acoustic 
research,” he told Windspeaker. 

But after meeting Picard while 
visiting the Cetacean Lab in 
Gitga’at territory, he joined the 
growing team of researchers. 

Originally, much of the 
fieldwork was done by members 
of the Gitga’at Guardians, who 
regularly monitor the land and 
marine habitat at the ground 
level. 

“We had a bit of a manpower 
shortage with the Guardians. 
That’s when we brought in high 


school students. They came out 
on the boats with us,” Ritts said. 

Eventually, these young 
scientists learned to handle the 
acoustic technology, download 
data and interpret the sounds 
they recorded. They also shared 
their knowledge of the terrain to 
determine the best locations for 
listening posts. 

“There was one big 
advantage,” Ritts said. “Young 
people have much more sensitive 
hearing. It definitely helped to 
have that extra layer of listening 
capacity.” 

Two of those students are 
credited as co-authors of the 
scientific study, which is open- 
access. 

Ritts said for a non-Aboriginal 
scientist, being welcomed into 
the Gitga’at community has 
been a life-altering experience. 

“I’ve been able to take part in 
the feasts and participate in the 
cultural events, all thanks to the 
generosity of the Gitga’at 
people,” he said. “It’s been the 
best experience in moving up 
north for a year-and-a-half.” 

Ritts said learning to 
incorporate Indigenous 
knowledge into a scientific study 
has also broadened his 
capabilities. It is part of a 
growing trend within academia 
to recognize and respect 
Indigenous tradition and 
practice. 


“They have come to realize 
that traditional management 
systems for herring roe and 
shellfish have worked for 
centuries, just as an example,” he 
said. 

That growing respect has also 
changed the dynamics of how 
informed scientists work with 
Indigenous peoples, Ritts said. 

“I would never purport to 
know the environment as a 
Gitga’at,” he said. “We try to 
make sure we are useful to the 
Gitga’at, rather than speak for 
Gitga’at.” 

Ritts added that the 
monitoring program would not 
have been physically possible 
without the skills and local 
knowledge of the Gitga’at 
people, who know how to 
navigate difficult terrain under 
notoriously dangerous weather 
conditions. 

Picard said his team recently 
re-started the sound monitoring 
program, and there are plans to 
re-engage students in the 
summer. 

Picard noted that Gitga’at 
received no outside funding for 
the study. Manpower and 
logistical support came from 
existing resources, while outside 
scientists were self-funded. 

“This is something that came 
out of our annual Gitga’at 
budget that we cobble together 
each year,” he said. 


To receive free digital editions of Windspeaker 

- just register your email: 
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Mass education exercises on colonialism to hit 
capital cities across Canada 



Photos are fromthe 2015 Blanket Exercise on Parliament Hill. 


By Andrea Smith 

Windspeaker Contributor 

In honour of the one-year 
anniversary (June 2) of the Truth 
and Reconciliation Commissions 
release of its calls to action report, 
a group called Kairos Canada is 
planning special events, called the 
Blanket Exercise, across the 
country. 

Kairos will bring the exercise, a 
favorite, quick and easy method 
for teaching material about 
colonialism in Canada, to the 
lawns of legislature buildings 
starting in Charlottetown May 
28, at Toronto’s Queens Park on 
May 30, in Ottawa May 31, in 
Regina on June 1 , in Victoria June 
2, and in Winnipeg and 
Whitehorse on June 4. Other 
cities are exploring possible dates. 

The blanket exercise has been 
around since 1996. It was created 
after the Royal Commission on 
Aboriginal Peoples report was 
“quickly shelved,” said Katy 
Quinn, Indigenous Rights 
Coordinator for Kairos. 

In practice, when the blanket 
exercise starts out, all the 
participants are standing on the 
blankets together, and a facilitator 
rolls through a script referencing 
colonial legislation like the Indian 
Act, Indian residential schools, 
and the 60s Scoop. All of this 
legislation served to remove 
Aboriginal people from their 
territories, or their homes and 
families. 

As the script moves along, 
participants are asked to leave the 
blankets, and the blanketed space 
shrinks. 

“The blankets represent all of 
Turtle Island, before European 
contact. They gradually get folded 
up smaller and smaller, 
representing First Nations 
reserves, Metis settlements, and 
Inuit communities. Most 
facilitators will take the blanket 
away when it’s empty, and some 
will just fold it up really small,” 
said Quinn. 

“But there are times where a 


blanket gets unfolded a bit 
because of an Indigenous leader 
bringing about positive change,” 
she added. 

Under their new Winds of 
Change campaign, Kairos is 
concentrating on one particular 
call to action — number 62 — 
which pushes for curriculum 
concerning the Indian Act and 
colonial policies to be included 
in Kindergarten to Grade 12 
classrooms across the country. 

“With the TRC’s calls to 
action, the first part of 62 is about 
the curriculum change. We have 
a big push on for that one, and 
we have people signing petitions 
in almost every province and 
territory,” said Quinn. 

“We want to raise awareness of 

that call to action We want 

people to be exposed to that 
action. And having these mass 
blanket exercises on the lawns of 
the legislature buildings will help 
raise awareness about the kind of 
content we want to see in the 
schools,” she said. 

The blanket exercise is 
normally done with a group of 
20 to 40 school children, 
teachers, or employees of 
requesting organizations. For this 
occasion, however, Quinn and 
the Kairos team are tailoring the 
activity to participating audiences 
of about 300. 

The act of holding the 
gatherings on the lawns of public 
government buildings, in nearly 
every capital city in Canada, will 
amplify the Kairos message, while 
holding it as close to June 2 as 
possible, said Quinn. 

“People seem ready to have 
these different conversations 
now. They’re hungry for this 
knowledge and history that’s 
been kept from us... But it’s not 
necessarily about the numbers. 
We hope that it will capture 
people’s imaginations, so people 
who have never heard of the 
blanket exercise will want to hold 
one in their community,” she 
said. 

Gabrielle Fayant is an 


Indigenous youth leader in 
Canada. She works with an 
organization called the Assembly 
of Seven Generations, and she is 
part of the reason Kairos has 
decided to go so big with their 
blanket exercise this year. 

“Fast year during one program 
called ‘Reach Up North,’ we 
brought together six young 
people. The blanket exercise was 
part of the curriculum, and for 
some of the youth it was the first 
time they heard that information. 
They were upset they hadn’t been 
taught it in school,” said Fayant. 

“The interns decided then they 
wanted to bring it to as many 
people as possible. . . and do it on 
Parliament Hill,” she said. 

Fayant has been using the 
blanket exercise in her work 
herself for a few years, but she was 
impressed by the effect it had on 
such a large audience. Four 
hundred people turned out for the 
demonstration last year, and since 
then she has taken on a lead role 
in organizing the upcoming mass 
blanket exercises for Kairos this 
year. 

“That conversation is really 
important to me. I’m finding that 
many non-Indigenous Canadians 
are trying to create reconciliation 
without understanding the full 
story. These mass blanket exercises 
are the quickest way I see for them 
to understand the story,” said 
Fayant. 

“It’s heavy. But it’s also the 
truth. And it’s a truth that needs 
to come out in order for us in our 
country to move forward,” she 
said. 

Exact dates and locations for the 
blanket exercises can be found on 
the Kairos webpage http:// 
www.kairoscanada.org/what-we- 
do/indigenous-rights/ 
windsofchange-mass-blanket- 
exercise 

Kairos is an ecumenical 
movement for ecological justice 
and human rights, bringing 
together inter-church coalitions, 
and administered by the United 
Church of Canada. 
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Police over-reach their authority in 
Saskatchewan courts 
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By Andrea Smith 

Windspeaker Contributor 

Change an unethical practise 
in bail hearing proceedings in 
criminal courts in the province, 
says the Aboriginal Affairs 
Coalition of Saskatchewan. 

Kim Beaudin, president of the 
AACS, says the organization is 
petitioning the courts to do away 
with a practice that allows police 
officers to take the place of 
Crown Prosecutors in “after 
hours” trials. 

Judges who normally appear 
during weekday and daytime 
hours are replaced by Justices of 
the Peace during evenings and 
weekends. Police officers then 
often assume the responsibility of 
the Crown during that time. 

“Under Section 515(1) of the 
Criminal Code. . . police have no 
authority to do that, whether its 
municipal, or government, or the 
RCMP. They do the arresting, 
then they turn around and act as 
the Crown,” said Beaudin. 

“When they do that, police 
officers don’t have full 
disclosure... they don’t have a 
whole file on an individual. So 
there’s not a lot of information 
to go on, whereas the 
prosecution would have that and 
could make a better decision,” he 
said. 


During those bail hearings, the 
decisions made about whether to 
let someone go freely into the 
community while awaiting their 
trial, or whether to keep them 
incarcerated, are often made with 
heavy consideration of what the 
prosecution has to say. 

For Beaudin, this is an issue for 
everyone, but for Indigenous 
people specifically because they 
are a group so marginalized, they 
often don’t have the resources or 


the knowledge needed to ask for 
their own adequate court 
representation. 

“You can see the effect here in 
Saskatchewan. Eighty- five per 
cent of incarcerated people are 
Indigenous people. There’s 
hundreds of people incarcerated 
because they have no money for 
a lawyer and no resources. 
Whereas someone with the 
resources would get picked up on 
a Friday and be out the next day” 


he said. 

And not only do police officers 
not have the same access to the 
information actual Crown 
prosecutors have, but they also 
lack the same level of objectivity 

Even if the officer in the 
courtroom at the time is not the 
same officer who did the 
arresting, they work closely 
enough with one another that 
they can carry the same biases, 
said Beaudin. 

“We’re dealing with the issue 
of ‘carding’ here in 
Saskatchewan. We call it racial 
profiling. And that would 
certainly play a role with respect 
to how well a person is doing 
their job, whether it be RCMP 
or police services in 
Saskatchewan,” he said. 

“We’re supposed to have faith 
in the justice system itself, and it 
should be there to protect the 
public as well,” said Beaudin. 

Beaudin was inspired by a 
report released last week from 
Alberta Justice, though having 
been a Justice of the Peace forf 
five years previously, he was 
already very familiar with the 
issue. 

An Alberta review was ordered 
after an RCMP officer was fatally 
shot, and another injured last 
year by an offender released out 
into the community on bail. The 


report says that in 2015 there 
were 60,000 criminal arrests, 
followed by a first instance bail 
hearing. And 99 per cent of those 
first instance bail hearings had 
police officers acting as the 
Crown. 

The writers of the report 
recommended that the practice 
change, outlining two specific 
ways: either stop the process 
altogether and always having an 
actual, qualified Crown 
prosecutor involved, or have 
some kind of specific 
qualification process for police 
officers who request to fit into 
that role. 

Beaudin has spoken with the 
Canadian Human Rights 
Commission about his concerns, 
and they’ve agreed with him. He 
is now waiting for a confirmation 
of the date and time for a 
meeting with the Attorney 
General. 

So while it’s a widely-accepted 
practice — in both Saskatchewan 
and Alberta — Beaudin says the 
bottom line is it breaches the 
Criminal Code, and he hopes he 
and the AACS find success in 
their efforts to reform it. 

“The system actually works 
when you have the resources in 
front of you. But if you don’t 
have the resources, it doesn’t,” he 
said. 


SCHOOL BUSES 


and School Bus Parts 

Good used school buses for Bus Routes 

Many buses 1 986 to 2007 
in stock or on the way! 


Does your bus need parts? 


2002 GMC 36 passenger, Cat 3126 
2002 Ford 19 passenger, Powerstroke Diesel 



Phoenix Auto - Lucky Lake, SK 
Phone# 1-877-585-2300 DL#320074 
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Program Schedule 

09:30am - FREE Caravan Pancake 
Breakfast 

1 0:00am - Metis Jigging Lessons 
with Bev Lambert 

1 0:00am - Talent Showcase 

1 0:00am - Children's Corner 

1 1 :00am - Registration for Row 
Wow 

1 2:00pm - Grand Entry/Opening 
Remarks, Phil Fontaine 
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02:00pm - Initiation 

04:00pm - Pow Wow Ends 

05:00pm - Metis Jigging 

Peformance with Bev 
Lambert 

05:45pm - Sail Throat Singers 
06:30pm -DREZUS 
07:00pm - Indian City 

08:00pm - Asham Stompers with 
Sagkeeng's Finest 

09:00pm - Closing Round Dance 

Aboriginal Awarenm Week Calgary (AAWQ Steering Committee 
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[ news ] 

"I do not want to be party to a cover-up/' says 
grand chief 


We're not even sure of all the 
contaminants at this point We are still 
waiting for detailed tests to determine the 
long-term toxicity . 

Chief Ann Louie of T’exelc 
(Williams Lake) First Nation 


By Shayne Morrow 

Windspeaker Contributor 

A scathing report on the 
mining industry by B.C. Auditor 
General Carol Bellringer is being 
received by First Nations with 
cautious optimism. It’s their 
hope that it will bring positive 
changes to protect the 
environment in their traditional 
territories. 

In her May 3 report, “An Audit 
of Compliance and Enforcement 
of the Mining Sector,” Bellringer 
concluded that both B.C.’s 
Ministry of Energy and Mines 
and the Ministry of the 
Environment had failed to meet 
expectations in both compliance 
and enforcement. 

“We found major gaps in 
resources, planning and tools. As 
a result, monitoring and 
inspections of mines were 
inadequate to ensure mine 
operators complied with 
requirements,” she wrote. 

“Neither MEM nor MoE have 
adequately evaluated the 
effectiveness of their regulatory 
programs.” 

In her report, Bellringer 
highlighted two specific and 
glaring local issues. The first 
being the disastrous Aug. 4 
breach of the Mt. Polley tailings 
pond, which released 25 million 
cubic metres of toxic sludge into 
Polley Lake. The sediments then 
oozed through Hazeltine Creek 
and into Quesnel Lake and 


beyond. 

The Mt. Polley copper and 
gold mine is owned and operated 
by Imperial Metals. The tailings 
pond breach has been 
acknowledged as one of the 
worst environmental disasters in 
Canadian history. 

Chief Ann Louie of T’exelc 
(Williams Lake) First Nation 
welcomed the report. Louie has 
taken a lead role in demanding 
change at both Ministries. 

“For me, it confirms 
everything I have said all along,” 
Louie told Windspeaker. “Our 
focus has always been on water 
quality. We were already in 
discussions about Mt. Polley at 
the time of the breach.” 

Now the concern is about the 
long-term contamination of 
both land and water. 

“Were not even sure of all the 
contaminants at this point. We 
are still waiting for detailed tests 
to determine the long-term 
toxicity.” 

In the meantime, the mine has 


gone back into limited 
production, Louie noted. 
Tailings water is now flowing 
directly into Hazeltine Creek. 

Water quality is also the 
primary concern for Ktunaxa 
First Nation, whose traditional 
territory includes the Elk Valley. 
The area is home to an extensive 
coal mining operation owned by 
Teck Resources. 

In her report, Bellringer cited 
“dramatic annual increases of 
selenium” in the Elk Valley 
watershed, which should have 
raised alarm bells at the Ministry 
of the Environment. But instead: 
“MoE tracked this worsening 
trend, but took no substantive 
action to change it.” 

In response to the report, B.C. 
Mines and Energy Minister Bill 
Bennett noted that in 2013, 
MoE directed Teck Coal to “to 
stabilize and reverse water 
quality concentrations for 
selenium, cadmium, nitrate and 
sulphate,” as part of an Area 
Based Management Plan. 

In a statement provided to 
Windspeaker, Ktunaxa Nation 
Council Chair Kathryn Teneese 
said her Nation has worked 
closely with MoE on the Elk 
Valley Water Quality Plan, 
which includes both compliance 
and enforcement provisions. 

“We think that significant 
progress is being made by MoE 
on ensuring compliance with the 
water quality plan, and we are 
monitoring the compliance 
situation closely to ensure that 
there continues to be progress in 
compliance with water quality 
requirements,” Teneese wrote. 

But for Grand Chief Stewart 
Phillip of the Union of B.C. 
Indian Chiefs, the province has 
expended far too much energy on 
white- (“or green”) washing its 
systemic failures. 

“Shortly after Mt. Polley, it was 
quickly acknowledged as a 
catastrophic event, with 
potentially disastrous long-term 
impacts on wild salmon runs that 
ultimately feed into the Fraser 
River,” Phillip told Windspeaker. 

Phillip said his concern is that 
the province has conducted high- 
profile consultations with the 
most affected Nations, while 
ignoring the concerns of the 
almost 100 Nations that rely on 
the Fraser River system for 
sustenance. 

On one thing, Louie and 
Phillip agree: immediately 
following the Mt. Polley spill, 


the province moved very quickly 
to set up meetings with the most 
affected Nations to organize a 
response to the spill. 

Louie points to the 
Memorandum of 

Understanding that was forged 
between the Nations and the 
provincial government to 
implement a remediation 
strategy. The MOU required 
four days of intense negotiations 
with senior Ministry officials, 
she noted. 

Phillip said he was summoned 
to Williams Lake while the 
negotiations were in progress, 
and the experience still rankles. 

“By the time I got to Clinton 
(165 kilometres south of 
Williams Lake) I got a call from 
the CBC, asking me what I 
thought of the MOU,” he said. 

He arrived to find out the 
MOU was a done deal. 

“The First Nations Summit 
(Grand Chief Ed John) and the 
UBCIC were asked to be 
signatory to the agreement,” 
Phillip said, adding that he did 
so with misgivings. 

“The MOU was used as a 
means of organizing in the 
aftermath of the spill. But it has 
a fatal flaw: it cut out the nearly 
1 00 First Nations who live along 
the [Fraser] river and who will 
be affected by the spill for years 
to come.” 

Louie acknowledges that the 
process was hasty and failed to 
engage a wider spectrum of 
involved Nations. But time was 
of the essence, and the result has 
been increased action on the part 
of the province. 

“In our view, getting the 
MOU done led directly to the 
Mining Code Review 
undertaken by [MEM],” Louie 
said. 

Phillip said another sore point 
has been Energy and Mines 
Minister Bill Bennett’s self- 
serving posturing in light of the 
AG’s report. Phillip said Bennett 
maintains that the report has 
cleared him and his ministry of 
any mishandling of the 
regulation and enforcement of 
the Mt. Polley mine. 

In the meantime, Phillip said 
he and Ed John have faced 
accusations that they are 
complicit as MEM and MoE 
skirt full responsibility for their 
systemic failures, because they 
signed the MOU. 

“There has been more than 
one occasion where I have felt 
like pulling out of the MOU,” 
he said. “I do not feel this is the 
way to bring Imperial Metals and 
the province to account. I do not 
want to be party to a cover-up. I 
am very mindful of what I attach 
my name to.” 

In particular, Phillip believes 
Bennett should be held 
accountable, and that he should 
resign, as he originally promised, 
should he be found negligent in 
his handling of the ministry. But 


since the report, Bennett has, in 
effect, declared himself 
exonerated and has said he will 
stay on as Minister, Phillip said. 

“In my view, there needs to be 
a lawsuit brought against 
Imperial Metals and the Province 
of British Columbia,” he 
concluded. 

Both Louie and Teneese 
concur with Bellringer that the 
compliance and enforcement 
functions should be taken away 
from the Ministry of Energy and 
Mines. In its current 
configuration, the ministry 
functions as both cheerleader 
and enforcement officer. 

“MEM seems to take its 
‘mining promotion’ function 
very seriously with less attention 
paid to the effective regulation 
of mining, and particularly the 
compliance and enforcement 
function,” Teneese wrote. “This 
confusion of roles does indeed 
create a conflict of interest within 
MEM.” 

On a positive note, Louie said 
since the Mt. Polley spill, there 
has been a greater recognition of 
the role First Nations can and 
should play in matters affecting 
the environment. Louie said 
since Mount Polley, cooperation 
between government and First 
Nations has improved markedly. 

There has also been increased 
engagement between First 
Nations and the non-Aboriginal 
population. 

“We saw that in Likely, in one 
of the early community meetings 
after the spill. [Non-Aboriginal 
participants] were not getting 
the answers they needed, so they 
felt they had to come to the First 
Nations. Because our rights are 
constitutionally protected, we do 
have more strength when it 
comes to dealing [with 
government] , so it is something 
both communities have now 
taken a serious hard look at.” 

Calling it a “life-altering 
situation,” Louie said of the 
effects of the Mt. Polley, the spill 
would continue to be felt for 
generations to come. 

“I think this is a wakeup call 
for all concerned, where it comes 
to the mining industry - 
especially the permitting 
process,” she said. 

Louie said mining 
development has become a 
critical issue for Indigenous 
peoples, and by extension, for all 
people, well beyond Mt. Polley. 

“It’s not just our local First 
Nations. It’s all First Nations. 
And it’s not just something that’s 
happening in the Caribou. This 
is happening all over the world.” 

With B.C. First Nations now 
assuming a greater role in 
managing the environment, they 
have raised the bar for 
Indigenous peoples facing 
exploitation, Louie believes. 

“It says the hard work needs 
to continue for the stewards of 
the land.” 


Check out our current 
online career listings... 

• Retail Store Supervisor 

• Concrete Pourer 

• Community Youth Worker 

• Senior Underwriter 

• Human Resource Manager 

• Drywall Installer 
• Labourer 

• Program Attendant 

• Morning Show Host 

• Long Haul Trucker 

• Restaurant Manager 

• In-Home Caregiver 

• Project Coordinator 

• Policy Analyst 
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Residents of Fort McMurray 
are met with walls of flame 
as they try to evacuate the 
city from an out of control 
wildfire on May 3, 20 1 6. 

A total of 88,000 people 
evacuated from the Fort 
McMurray area on May 3 
and 4, 2016. 


PHOTO: TWITTER 


Chief wants all members to receive pre-loaded 
debit cards from province 


By Shari Narine 

Sweetgrass Contributing Editor 


EDMONTON 

Mikisew Cree Nation Chief 
Steve Courtoreille wants to see 
immediate dollars pledged by 
the province given to all 
members of his First Nation, 
not just the ones who fled the 
fire-ravaged area of Regional 
Municipality of Wood Buffalo. 

On Wednesday, the province 
is announcing how those 
displaced by the wild fire will 
be receiving the promised 
$1,250 per adult and $500 per 
dependent. Premier Rachel 
Notley said she expects the 
money to be distributed on 
pre-loaded debit cards like it 
was for the Slave Lake fire in 
2011 and the southern Alberta 
floods in 20 1 3. Approximately 
88,000 people fled Fort 
McMurray. Two fires burning 
in the region have now 


claimed 229,000 hectares. 

“I’m hoping to achieve (that 
money) for everybody because 
my community has been 
totally impacted by the influx 
of people coming to our 
community. It impacts the 
services in the community, 
groceries, the homes,” said 
Courtoreille. 

Eriel Deranger, executive 
assistant and communications 
coordinator for the Athabasca 
Chipewyan First Nation, 
agrees with Courtoreille’s 
assessment of the situation. 

ACFN declared a state of 
emergency last Tuesday when 
the out-of-control wild fire 
spread through the community 
of Fort McMurray. Deranger 
says the declaration was made 
as a means to access 
immediate emergency funding 
to help members get home. 
Courtoreille says that as a state 
of emergency had been 
declared in the region, MCN, 


although prepared to do the 
same, did not need to. 

Neither MCN nor ACFN 
has a full handle on the 
numbers of displaced 
members. Deranger tags 
ACFN members caught in the 
fire at around 160 families, 
while Courtoreille says there 
are approximately 200 MCN 
members staying in three 
hotels in Edmonton’s west 
end. Both agree that the 
majority of their members are 
split between seeking refuge in 
Edmonton and in Fort 
Chipewyan. Courtoreille notes 
that many of his members in 
Edmonton would like to make 
their way back north. 

The impact of that displaced 
population is being felt keenly, 
says Deranger. 

“Many of these people are 
living with other (family) 
members now. So the 
displacement isn’t just about 
those who lost their homes in 


Fort McMurray, but those who 
are almost being displaced in 
their own homes,” said 
Deranger. 

This is not only the case in 
Fort Chipewyan, she notes, but 
also for families in Edmonton, 
Calgary, Lac La Biche, and 
other points, where members 
have sought refuge and are 
putting a financial burden on 
their hosts. 

“We feel that almost our 
entire membership has been 
impacted in one way or 
another by this fire,” said 
Deranger. 

It is also not clear as to how 
many ACFN or MCN 
members lost homes in Fort 
McMurray. 

Deranger says a low income 
housing block in the 
Timberlea neighbourhood, 
which housed ACFN 
members, burned. The 
neighbourhoods of Beacon 
Hill and Waterways were also 


hard hit and were homes to 
many ACFN and MCN 
members as well. 

“While we only represent a 
portion of the people who 
were displaced from Fort 
McMurray our people lived in 
the areas hit hardest by the fire. 
This is going to have lasting 
impacts on our entire Nation 
to be able to support our 
members,” said Deranger. 

Courtoreille says he is 
unsure about the insurance 
situation, noting that most of 
the members, who rented 
probably did not have their 
belongings insured. He is 
more hopeful about members 
who were homeowners. 

“There’s going to be some 
long term implications,” said 
Deranger. “Our entire Nation 
and our entire membership 
will be, or has been already, 
impacted by this fire.” 

Courtoreille also serves as 
Grand Chief of Treaty 8. 
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Chief: Mikisew Cree Nation can't wait for new housing 


By Shari Narine 

Sweetgrass Contributing Editor 

EDMONTON 

Mikisew Cree Nation Chief 
Steve Courtoreille wants to see 
quick action between the 
federal, provincial, and 
municipal governments 


resulting in homes for MCN 
members displaced by the Fort 
McMurray fire. 

“We don’t want to be jumping 
through hoops all summer long 
to get permits for building. My 
discussion with the (Regional 
Municipality of Wood Buffalo) 
mayor (Melissa Blake) is that 
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you need to give us a green light 
to build and we’ll deal with the 
applications at a later date, but 
let’s deal with this now,” said 
Courtoreille. 

Courtoreille, who toured Fort 
McMurray on Tuesday with 
Blake and flew back to 
Edmonton with her, says he has 
been proactive in pursuing 
housing for his members. 

Like most First Nations across 
the country, MCN is also 
suffering from a lack of housing 
on reserve for members. 

“There’s already a huge 
demand for housing in our 
community that we need to look 
after,” said Courtoreille. “So it 
has to be an effort from the 
federal government, the 
province, the municipality and 
my community.” 

Many of the MCN members 
evacuated from Fort McMurray 
and areas south in Wood Buffalo 
came to Edmonton. But they 
don’t want to stay in the city. 


Courtoreille says he is talking to 
the province about 
accommodations closer to Fort 
McMurray. 

“We have a 40-man camp that 
we can mobilize and we need the 
dollars to mobilize the camp to 
be able to set it up, put it in 
operation and staff it and be able 
to have our people that are going 
to work have a place to go,” 
Courtoreille said. 

For the families, Courtoreille 
would like to see lodging close 
to Fort McMurray. 

“Mobile homes to be able to 
set up in a location where we can 
set up temporary services of 
water and sewer hook-up and 
power so people can move into 
the homes,” he said. “It could be 
on the south side (of Fort 
McMurray) depending on the 
area that’s available to us and 
that’s the discussion we need to 
have with the municipality.” 

Courtoreille says it is still 
unclear what kind of losses MCN 


members have suffered from the 
fire that swept through Fort 
McMurray. 

People are experiencing 
“mixed emotions,” he says, 
concerned about the loss of 
mementoes that can never be 
replaced and worried about 
having furniture when they get 
new accommodations. 

“It’s understandable that 
they’re going through all these 
emotions. That anger is going to 
come out. Kids and young people 
are going to be traumatized by 
the fire. They’re going to need 
counseling. That has to be 
followed up,” said Courtoreille. 

The Chief is also pushing for 
the province to give all MCN 
members the $1,250 per adult 
and $500 per child pre-loaded 
debit cards, which started being 
distributed on Wednesday. He 
says the impact of the wild fires 
are being felt by the entire 
community and not only the 
evacuees. 
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Fort McMurray evacuee says needs of others 
much greater than his 



PHOTO: SHARI NARINE 


Mitchell Tremblay and girlfriend Ann Cullihall lost their home. Tremblay is one of 5,000 Metis 
citizens evacuated from the Regional Municipality of Wood Buffalo and who came to the Metis 
Nation of Alberta office on Saturday to see about services. 


By Shari Narine 

Sweetgrass Contributing Editor 

EDMONTON 

Nothing can make up for what 
Mitchell Tremblay has lost. 

“You could give me a million 
dollars and I’d rather have what 
I had before and I know I’ll never 
get that back,” he said Saturday, 
from in front of the Metis Nation 
of Alberta office in Edmonton. 
He was there, along with other 
Metis citizens, to see what 
services were available. 

Tremblay has received 
confirmation that the mobile 
home he purchased four and a 
half years ago and shared with 
his girlfriend Ann Cullihall in the 
neighbourhood of Beacon Hill 
has been lost to the wildfire that 
ravaged the community of Fort 
McMurray most of last week. 

“I feel devastated, kind of 
shocking. Hasn’t hit yet, until 
you go back and see what you’ve 
lost. I’m hoping we can get in 
there and dig up anything. I’m 
not expecting anything to be 
there but if there’s something 
small there I’ll be happy with it,” 
he said. 

Tremblay’s cousin, who also 
lives in Beacon Hill, lost her 
home. Early numbers indicate 80 
per cent of the homes in Beacon 
Hill were destroyed. 

“It’s really overwhelming 
right now,” agreed Cullihall. 
“But the important thing is all 
our family is out.” 

A couple of Cullihall’s cousins 
also lost their homes, but they 
believes Tremblay’s mother’s 
home, in the neighbourhood of 
Abasand, is still standing. 

“Everywhere surrounding her 
is gone. But her home is 
standing. We’re hoping for the 
best,” said Cullihall. 

Tremblay, Cullihall and 
Tremblay’s little brother fled 
Fort McMurray last Tuesday. 


When they left their 
neighbourhood, Tremblay said 
Cullihall began “freaking out” 
that they had left behind the 
family pet. Because the RCMP 
wouldn’t allow them to turn 
around, Tremblay jumped out of 
the car and ran back through a 
gridlock of traffic. Cullihall kept 
on driving. At home, Tremblay 
collected the dog and they drove 
out in his truck. 

“When you’re in such panic 
like that, you don’t think to grab 
anything. I just grabbed the dog 
and I was gone. Now that I think 
about it, I could have grabbed 
something. My truck was in the 
garage, I could have threw stuff 
in the box. It all comes to you 
after but when you’re in that kind 
of state, you’re just in full panic. 
You just want to get out of there,” 
he said. 

With the fire starting to 
encroach even further, Tremblay 
left Beacon Hill by taking the 
greenbelt through the ditch. He 
met up again with Cullihall on 
the highway. By then, Cullihall’s 
car, which had only a quarter 
tank of gas, had run out of fuel. 
They abandoned the car. 
Tremblay said he put up a couple 
of posts telling people to help 
themselves to the car. 

“I don’t care if I get it back or 
not, as long as everyone got out 
of there safe, that’s what matters 
to me,” said Tremblay. 

Tremblay made arrangements 
to meet up along the highway 
with his mother, who left work 
in Gregoire, and his brother, who 
had been working at camp. 

Driving was “really scary,” 
said Cullihall, with fire on one 
side of the highway as she made 
her way out. “You didn’t think 
about nothing but your safety. 
You didn’t think about any of 
those materialistic things that 
seemed so important to you 
before. You left what you had to 


and you just made sure of your 
own safety.” 

It was adrenaline that kept 
them going, said Tremblay. 

The family spent Tuesday and 
Wednesday nights with an aunt 
in Lac La Biche. There is a 
reception centre set up in Lac La 
Biche for evacuees. 

On Thursday, Tremblay and 
his family made it to Edmonton. 
Now there are five people and 
three dogs staying in Tremblay’s 
brother’s Edmonton home. 
Accommodations are tight, 
Tremblay says, but “a lot of 
people don’t have that option to 
have a little bit of comfort. We 
do.” 

Unlike some of his friends, 
Tremblay’s home is fully 
insured. 

The need becomes clearer at 
the Northlands EXPO centre, 
where some evacuees have 
found shelter in Edmonton. 

“They’re offering quite a bit of 


stuff but we’re set up. There’s a 
lot more people that need. So 
we’ll leave some of the resources 
for them who have absolutely 
nothing,” said Tremblay. “We’re 
letting people in the line go 
ahead of us. There are people 
who need it more than us. There 
are families who have nothing, 
that don’t even have a tank of gas 
or $10 or nothing. That’s the 
kind of people that we’ve really 
got to help out.” 

Cullihall says the immediate 
funding being offered by the 
province - $1,250 per adult and 
$500 per dependent - is 
welcomed. They left Fort 
McMurray with only a suitcase 
each. 

“When you’re out purchasing 
things, you think, ‘I have 
nothing.’ It’s really hard to think 
about but I think it won’t actually 
hit you until you’re actually back 
there and you see it,” said 
Cullihall. “You take it day-by- 


day.” 

She says she’s heard it will be 
at least three to four weeks 
before they can return to Fort 
McMurray to assess their 
personal losses. 

Tremblay is a bulldozer 
operator at Syncrude. Cullihall 
works at the Fort McMurray 
hospital. Both say their 
employers have been supportive. 

They have thought about not 
returning, says Cullihall, who 
has lived in the community for 
nine years. 

“I think everything has crossed 
our mind in the last couple of 
days, but Mitch was born and 
raised there. It’s his community 
and we’re going to do what we 
can to rebuild it. If we all work 
together, I think we can get 
there,” she said. 

Tremblay agrees. 

“Fort McMurray can be 
rebuilt. We’ll do it as a 
community together,” he said. 


Donations coming in, going out 


to Treaty 8 evacuees 


By Shari Narine 

Sweetgrass Contributing Editor 

EDMONTON 

People are being generous in 
their support of First Nations 
people, who have been displaced 
by the wild fires burning in the 
Regional Municipality of Wood 
Buffalo. 

“We’re getting in lots (of 
donations) and the nice thing 
about it is we’re getting them out 
of the door too, they’re getting 
to the people who need them,” 
said Joe Jobin, chief operating 
officer for Treaty 8. 

The Treaty 8 sub-office has 
become the hub of activity since 
late last week when a list of 
supplies needed for evacuees 
went up on the Facebook page. 

A van of supplies came in over 


the weekend from the Siksika 
First Nation and on Tuesday, 
Maskwacis brought in a vanload 
of donations as well. 

On Monday, UNIFOR Local 
21 A from Strathcona delivered 
a cheque for $5,000. 

“They’re good guys,” said 
Jobin. “They wanted to make 
sure First Nations were getting 
some help as well.” 

Donations are being 
distributed to evacuees in 
Edmonton and also being sent 
north, including a Canadian 
army plane that made the trip to 
Fort Chipewyan. Athabasca 
Chipewyan First Nation 
declared a state of emergency 
last week with about 100 of its 
members returning to the First 
Nation. ACFN has partnered 
with the Fort Chipewyan MEtis 


and Mikisew Cree Nation to 
coordinate and share resources. 

Jobin says he has also been 
directing many First Nations to 
send their donations directly to 
reception centres that are 
operating in St. Paul and Lac La 
Biche. He also notes that Beaver 
Lake Cree Nation and 
Chipewyan Prairie First Nation 
are taking in evacuees, as is 
Swan River First Nation. 

“Everybody is pulling 
together,” he said. 

Jobin says it’s still too early to 
have any figures as to how many 
Treaty 8 people have been 
displaced or lost their homes, but 
he notes that some low-income 
housing units in the 
neighbourhood of Timberlea 
were burned down. 

“If it’s low income housing, 


more than likely, it’s going to 
affect some of our members,” he 
said. 

Both Mikisew Cree Nation 
and ACFN have opened 
registration offices at the 
Chateau Nova in Edmonton, 
while Fort McKay, under a 
voluntary evacuation order, 
opened a registration office 
Monday at Wingate Inn in 
Edmonton as well as Treaty 7 
Management Corp. in Calgary. 

Jobin says that Treaty 8 has 
offered the Athabasca Tribal 
Council space in the sub-office. 

“The unfortunate thing about 
this is that everybody in Treaty 
8 territory, this is the third big 
evacuation in four years,” said 
Jobin. 

In 2011, there was a mass 
evacuation because of the Slave 


Lake fire and last year, Big Stone 
Cree Nation evacuated because 
of a wild fires in Wabasca area. 

“The scary part is a lot of our 
communities are looking at this 
and saying, 4 Oh geez,’ because 
a lot of them are on stand-by. 
They are all kind of watching 
because everything is dry up 
north. That boreal forest is dry,” 
he said. 

Jobin says while the office is 
only taking in and distributing 
donations at this point, he 
expects it will soon be lending a 
hand in finding more permanent 
accommodations for members. 

On Monday, after touring Fort 
McMurray, Premier Rachel 
Notley said re-entry planning is 
underway and a schedule for re- 
entry is expected within two 
weeks. 
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Can't eat, can't sleep, says Fort McMurray evacuee 



Marie Celestine Adam: brought out of Fort McMurray by strangers. (Photo: shari Narine) 


By Shari Narine 

Sweetgrass Contributing Editor 

EDMONTON 

“The Creator was looking 
after us because no lives were 
lost in that fire. That we have to 
be grateful for,” said Marie 
Celestine Adam. “I just prayed 
and prayed all the time. I prayed 
for everybody and anyone. I 
made an offering twice to the 
fire spirit. With everybody’s 
prayer, we helped. I’m sure 
everyone was praying.” 

More than a week after her 
harrowing escape from a rapidly 
burning Fort McMurray, 
Adam’s voice is still low and 
strained. She says she’s not sure 
if she feels safe right now. 

“Yes, in a way and in a way 
not because it’s hard to say how 
a person feels. I don’t want 
anybody to ever go through what 
I went through,” she said. 

May 3 started with Adam 
planning to deliver homemade 
soup and traditional medicine to 
her sick daughter. But that all 
changed when she received a 
phone call from her 
granddaughter in Stony Plain 
telling her that Abasand, a 
neighbourhood in southwest 
Fort McMurray, was burning. 
What followed were hours of 
confusion and fear after Adam 
left her downtown seniors 
apartment. Multiple phone calls 
on a borrowed cell phone, city 
bus rides, walking, walking, 
walking and finally being picked 
up by a different daughter. They 
made their way to Dunvegan 
Gardens in the Draper area of 
the city where they thought it 
would be safer. 

“We sat around waiting and 
there was fire on the other side 
of hill from where we were,” 
said Adam. 


Then the Dunvegan Gardens 
owners decided to leave. Adam 
had never met the owners before 
but they offered her a space in 
their small car. Her daughter told 
Adam to go with them. She did. 

“A ways down the road it was 
burning on both sides, black 
smoke, I kept talking to him (the 
driver), to keep his mind, said, 
‘Don’t stop, don’t stop.’ We 
didn’t get too far then we came 
to a cop at the intersection then 
he told us to take Highway 63,” 
she said. They made it to Anzac 
where they spent the night. 

The next day was more 
moving, more horrors. 
Evacuated from Anzac, Adam 
caught the 2:30 p.m. bus out. 
Near Conklin they came across 
two accidents. It took them five 
hours to get to Lac La Biche. 
There was only water on the bus. 
In Lac La Biche, Adam grabbed 
a slice of pizza and then was on 
the bus again. She didn’t arrive 
in Edmonton until 1:30 a.m 

Adam says she wasn’t worried 
about the trip. 

“I knew my daughters were 
okay. I knew my grandchildren 
were okay. I knew I was in safe 
hands,” she said. 

In Edmonton, her 
granddaughter from Stony Plain 
collected her. But before Adam 
could settle in with her and her 
six greatgrandchildren, she 
ended up in the hospital. She had 
left Fort McMurray without her 
medication. In Anzac she got 
some of her medication but not 
her blood pressure pills or blood 
thinners. Adam also has a 
pacemaker. Adding to Adam’s 
stress was being told, when she 
went to pick up a prescription 
at a chain store pharmacy in 
Edmonton, that she had to pay 
outright for medication she 
knows is covered by First 


Nations Inuit Health Benefits. 

Right now Adam is settled in 
Stony Plain and she hopes to 
make it a permanent re-location. 
Prior to the fire she had applied 
for housing at a senior complex 
in Stony Plain. Now, she is being 
told that everything will be done 
to try and accommodate her new 
needs. 

Adam doesn’t know the 
condition of her home in Fort 
McMurray. Fire crews 
concentrated their efforts in the 
downtown area, keeping fire 
damage to a minimal although 
smoke and water damage are 
still possibilities. Adam, a 
member of the Athabasca 


Anzac 

By Shari Narine 

Sweetgrass Contributing Editor 

EDMONTON 

The wild fires that forced the 
evacuation of Anzac, Gregoire 
Lake Estates and Fort 
McMurray First Nation in the 
early morning hours of 
Thursday, has caused more 
structural damage. 

“We’ve got more information 
on Anzac and currently we 
understand the fire did breach 
the community late last night 
and while most of the 
community remains intact, 
about 18-20 structures have 
been potentially lost,” said Chad 
Morrison, senior manager with 
Alberta Wildfire^ Prevention. 

“There are some hotspots 
coming up this afternoon in the 
downtown area (of Fort 
McMurray) and firefighters 
continue to work on them as the 
fire behaviour continues to 
challenge firefighters today,” 
said Morrison. 

There are 490 firefighters on 


Chipewyan First Nation, has 
lived in Fort McMurray off and 
on since 1971. 

She doesn’t know the 
condition of the homes of her 
other family members either. 
They lived in Timberlea, 
Waterways and Grayling 
Terrace. Ninety per cent of the 
homes in Waterways were lost, 
while Timberlea and Grayling 
Terrace experienced minimal 
losses. 

It has been a trying ordeal. 
Adam has had a hard time 
sleeping and a hard time eating. 

“You can’t explain, can’t 
explain how a person feels 
because one minute you seem to 


the ground, both in the 
community and in the forested 
areas battling the fires. There are 
also 1 1 helicopters, 12 pieces of 
heavy equipment, and 16 air 
tankers. Eighty- three firefighters 
from Ontario arrived today as 
well as four air tankers from 
Quebec and one air tanker from 
the Northwest Territories. The 
NWT air tanker will replace the 
one damaged at the Manning 
airport yesterday. In total, there 
are 27 air tankers available to 
work the fires. 

“We have substantially 
extreme fire conditions in front 
of us still for the next two days,” 
said Morrison. While today’s 
temperatures are cooler and the 
wind is pushing the fire to the 
northeast and into the forested 
areas, tomorrow’s forecast is for 
27 degrees Celsius. Morrison 
says there is potential for the fire 
to double in size by the end of 
the day Saturday. 

Right now the fire covers 
101,000 hectares. 

Meanwhile, ground 


be okay, the next minute you’re 
not,” she said. “I’m really 
getting stressed out. I’m not 
worried about if my stuff is 
there... that’s the least of my 
worries. My two daughters and 
my two granddaughters and my 
great grandson are all out here, 
so I’m not worried about the 
family situation, but still, I don’t 
know...,” she trailed off. 

The province is offering 
mental health support to all 
evacuees. 

Boyle Street Community 
Services and The Mustard Seed 
Society, both in downtown 
Edmonton are also offering 
counselling. 


evacuation of residents who 
sought refuge north of Fort 
McMurray was delayed for 
about an hour early this 
afternoon when smoke reduced 
visibility. About 1,200 vehicles 
have moved south in a number 
of convoys, escorted by the 
RCMP 

“The reality is that we want 
to keep Highway 63 open and 
flowing for as long as we can,” 
said Scott Long, executive 
director operations with Alberta 
Emergency Management 
Agency. 

The goal today was to 
evacuate 5,500 through the air, 

leaving 4,000 people to fly out 
tomorrow. 

“Great progress is being made 
on evacuees moving from the 
north through the air and on the 
ground,” said Long. 

About 25,000 residents 
evacuated north of Fort 
McMurray. In total, 
approximately 80,000 residents 
were evacuated on Tuesday, the 
majority heading south. 



PHOTO: TWITTER 


Wild fires threaten a neighbourhood in Fort McMurray the 
morning of May 2, 20 1 6. 


Wild fire claims structures in 
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Hotspots, flare-ups still make Fort McMurray 
area unsafe 


it Your safety is very important to us and your 
community is not yet safe and until it is, people cannot 
go home. 


Danielle Larivee, Minister of Municipal Affairs 


W 


By Shari Narine 

Sweetgrass Contributing Editor 

EDMONTON 

Hotspots in basements of 
homes in Fort McMurray, flare 
ups on Macdonald Island and 
near Anzac mean the area is not 
yet safe to return to. 

Danielle Larivee, minister of 
municipal affairs, says it will 
still be a week and a half before 
the province offers up a re- 
entry schedule. 

“Your safety is very 
important to us and your 
community is not yet safe and 
until it is, people cannot go 
home,” she said. 

The wind continues to push 
the wild fire east of the 
community with it now north 
around Anzac, and into the 
forested area along the 
Clearwater drainage. The fire is 
15 km from the Saskatchewan 


border and south of the Suncor 
site. No oilsands operations at 
this point, says Chad Morrison, 
senior manager with Alberta 
wildfire prevention, are being 
threatened. 

“With the fire that has burned 
around the community, much 
of the vegetation has been 
consumed (and) that actually 
will protect it from the fire if it 
ends up turning around later on. 
Throughout the summer it 
should be relatively safe once 
we have things contained 
there,” said Morrison, adding 
some “cleaning up” of the 


green spaces around and in the 
community will be necessary to 
ensure the safety of the 
residents. 

The current damage 
assessment indicates 2,432 
structures lost and 530 
damaged, with 25,000 still 
standing. All home inspections, 
including those by insurance 
adjusters, have been done to the 
outside of the homes, says 
Scott Long, executive director 
operations with Alberta 
Emergency Management 
Agency. 

“We’re working on a re-entry 


planning and restoring critical 
infrastructure,” said Long. He 
stressed that the province was 
now assisting the Regional 
Municipality of Wood Buffalo 
in undertaking the work. 

Damage inspections are 
being carried out on 
residences, the hospital, 
electrical grid, gas, schools, 
water treatment plant, and the 
airport. 

The hospital, which took on 
smoke and water damage, is 
being restored with emphasis 
placed on the emergency 
department, diagnostic 


imagery and laboratory 
services, and the heating, 
ventilation and air conditioning 
system. 

The downtown area has 
stable power, but that isn’t the 
case in all the surrounding 
areas. Twenty per cent below 
ground and 40 per cent above 
ground gas infrastructure 
inspections have been 
completed. At this stage, the 
water treatment plant has non 
potable water. Waste 
management and garbage are 
also being looked at by a team 
of specialists. 

“It is still an unsafe 
environment. There is still a 
fire threat in certain areas, 
there’s still downed power lines 
and there’s still an awful lot 
more work that has to be done 
as quickly as possible to get 
people home safely,” said 
Long. 


Notice 


Alberta 

Energy 

Regulator 


Proceeding ID 341 • Shell Canada Limited • Rocky 7 Pipeline Project 


This notice provides a summary only. For more details, see the notice of hearing for this proceeding at www.aer.ca under Applications and Notices > Notices > 
Hearing Notices. 



A hearing will be scheduled to consider: : 

Applications 1823846 and PLA150215 filed by Shell Canada Limited under the Pipeline Act and Public Lands Act for approval to construct and operate two pipelines 
as follows: 


Main pipeline 

- Location: Legal Subdivision (LSD) 9, Section 8, Township 40, Range 8, West of the Fifth Meridian, to LSD 13-01-040-08W5M 

- Hydrogen sulphide (H 2 S) content: 0 moles per kilomole (0 per cent) 

- Length: 6.99 kilometres (km); outside diameter (OD): 114.3 millimetres (mm) 


• Spare pipeline 

- Location: LSD 13-02-040-08W5M to LSD 12-02-040-08W5M 

- H 2 S content: 0 mole per kilomole (0 per cent) 

- Length: 0.43 km; OD: 114.3 mm 

- The spare pipeline would be a blind-end to blind-end pipeline (i.e., sealed on both 
ends) located within the same right-of-way as the main pipeline in anticipation of 
future pipeline construction. 

See map for more details. 



Information about the hearing: 

For a copy of the hearing materials, including the application, contact 


Shell Canada Limited 
400 - 4 Avenue SW 
P.O. Box 100, Station M 
Calgary, AB T2P 3H7 
Attention: Jodie Didow 
Telephone: 403-691-4479 
Fax: 403-691-2379 
E-mail: jodie.didow@shell.com 


To view materials in person or for information on AER procedures, contact 

Greg McLean, Hearing Coordinator 
Alberta Energy Regulator 
Suite 1000, 250 - 5 Street SW 
Calgary, Alberta T2P 0R4 
E-mail: Hearing.Services@aer.ca 
Phone: 403-297-3232 



Alberta Energy Regulator Issued at Calgary, Alberta, on May 17, 2016 
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PHOTO PROVIDED BY EDMONTON POLICE SERVICE 

Edmonton Police Service Hate Crimes Detail is looking to identify this man on a transit bus. 


EPS investigate hate crime 

The Edmonton Police Service Hate Crimes Detail 
is seeking the public’s assistance in identifying a man 
allegedly involved in an aggravated assault near 
Kingsway Mall last month. On April 9, around 7:30 p.m., 
two brothers were approached by an unknown male 
at a transit station in the area of the mall. The male 
suspect began berating one of the two brothers, who 
identifies as openly gay. The male suspect then 
proceeded to assault the brothers, leaving them both 
with serious injuries. The suspect fled on foot and 
boarded a transit bus. He is described as an Aboriginal 
male in his early 20s, about 5’9”, wearing jeans, 
skateboarding sneakers and a hooded sweatshirt with 
patched elbows and shoulders. Anyone with 
information about this assault is asked to contact the 
EPS Hate Crimes hotline directly at 780-421-3489. 

Fort McMurray fire forces evacuation of 8,000 in 
work camps 

Agrowing wildfire and strong shifting winds forced 
further evacuations in the Fort McMurray region 
Monday. About 8,000 workers at camps south of Fort 
McMurray and north of Fort McKay were forced out in 
two separate mandatory evacuation orders, the first 
coming late afternoon and the second coming in the 
late evening. Workers at Syncrude and Suncor facilities 
and at least 17 other camps were told to evacuate 
south. The evacuation order did not include Fort 
MacKay, Athabasca Camp and the Beaver River Camp. 
The fire was also close to the Timberlea neighbourhood 
in Fort McMurray. However, a five-kilometre burned- 
out area between the fire and the neighbourhood and 
150-200 firefighters were expected to hold the line. 

CMHC has yet to hear if First Nations housing 
impacted by Fort McMurray fire 

In a news release issued Monday, the Canada 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation says it is keeping 
lines of communication open with the three First 
Nations impacted by the Fort McMurray fire. The Fort 
McMurray, the Chipewyan Prairie and the Fort McKay 
First Nations all receive subsidy funding from CMHC 
under the On-Reserve Non-Profit Housing Program. 
CMHC says it has not received any reports of damaged 
or destroyed federally-subsidized social housing units 
or homes on the three First Nation communities in and 
around the Fort McMurray area. Should homes on 
reserve become damaged or destroyed, CMHC will 
work with the First Nation, their insurer, Indigenous and 
Northern Affairs Canada and Alberta Emergency 
Management Agency. CMHC has insured 
approximately 8,400 loans totalling $3.7tbillion in Fort 
McMurray and the surrounding area affected by the 
fires with approximately 1 0 per cent of loans located in 
areas of serious fire damage or complete loss, 77 per 
cent in areas with some damage, and 13 per cent in 
areas where the condition of the neighbourhood is to 
be determined. CMHC says it is monitoring the situation 
closely and will work with its partners to support those 
affected by the wild fires. 

Alberta against scrapping crude-oil tanker ban 

A motion calling for the federal government to scrap 
its planned crude-oil tanker ban on British Columbia’s 
north coast passed with the full support of the legislature 
on Monday. Wildrose Grande Prairie-Smoky MLATodd 
Loewen, who introduced the motion, said he’s glad 
Wildrose MLAs helped convince the NDP government 
about the importance of telling Ottawa tanker bans are 


bad, not just for Alberta, but all of Canada. “We are 
thrilled that after repeated pressure, members of the 
NDP government are voting with Wildrose to present 
Ottawa with a united voice on the issue of tanker bans,” 
he said in a news release. Loewen serves as the 
Wildrose shadow environment minister 

Alberta Liberals yet to set convention date 

While the Alberta Liberals met this past weekend in 
Red Deer to discuss moving forward, a date has yet to 
be set for a leadership convention to replace interim 
leader Dr. David Swann, MLAfor Calgary Mountainview. 
Co-chairs for the leadership convention were chosen 
and new executive set. “I think our new team really 
reflects the desire of the membership to aggressively 
rebuild and be ready and competitive in 2019,” said 
Executive Director Gwyneth Midgley, in a statement. 
“We’re committed to Liberal values and the Liberal 
brand, and we’re in it for the long haul.” Swann in is the 
only Liberal MLA in the Alberta legislature. 

MNA to host second response centre 

Metis evacuees from Fort McMurray can meet with 
a physician and registered nurse at the Metis Nation of 
Alberta provincial office in Edmonton Monday afternoon. 
Metis resource workers will also be available on site to 
assist with housing inquiries and insurance brokers will 
be able to provide insurance support. MNA also has a 
stock of basic care needs available for pick up and will 
be providing a light lunch. This is the second time that 
the MNA provincial office has offered services to Metis 
evacuees. On May 7, a steady stream of evacuees 
made their way through the MNA provincial office for 
supports. There are about 5,000 Metis evacuees, and 
that does not include those from the voluntary Fort 
McKay evacuation. 

Backburning to prevent further spread of wildfires 
in Fort McMurray area 

In order to reduce fuel buildup and prevent the 
spread of further wildfires in the Fort McMurray area, 
fire operations are back burning along the west side of 
Highway 63, about 50 kilometres north of Mariana Lake 
to the Highway 881/63 junction. Chad Morrison, senior 
manager with Alberta wildfire tprevention, said that 
much of the vegetation around Fort McMurray had 
already been consumed by the fire which will act as a 
natural fireguard. “Throughout the summer it should be 
relatively safe once we have things contained there,” 
said Morrison. The Fort McMurray wildfire still remains 
out of control, having covered an estimated 251,000 
hectares. ATCO has about 300 workers in Fort 
McMurray, including teams of water specialists working 
with the municipality’s water experts to assess damage. 
Fort McMurray, Anzac, Gregoire Lake Estates and Fort 
McMurray First Nation remain under a mandatory 
evacuation order. Fort McKay First Nation is under a 
recommended evacuation order. 

Satellite maps provide survey of wildfire damage 

A high-level satellite overview of the status of Fort 
McMurray following the wildfires is available but 
government officials are cautioning residents to be 
aware that structures that appear to be standing should 
not be considered undamaged and these images are 
not meant to be used for official damage assessments. 
Higher-resolution imagery will be released in the days 
ahead, said the province, and that set of images will 
provide enough detail to assist property owners with 
insurance claims, recovery eligibility funding and other 


recovery actions. “Having been through a devastating 
fire and evacuation myself, I know firsthand how 
stressful it is to wait for updates on which homes have 
been lost. We are committed to providing information 
to residents as soon as we can, and these images will 
help us begin to answer the questions people have 
about the state of their homes and community,” said 
Municipal Affairs Minister Danielle Larivee. Larivee is 
from Slave Lave, which experienced major fire damage 
in 2011. 

Swann says province unprepared for mental health 
impact of Fort McMurray fire 

Alberta Liberal Leader David Swann says Alberta 
is unprepared to meet the complex and ongoing mental 
health needs of Fort McMurray residents and first 
responders. 

“Alberta is facing an unprecedented crisis in mental 
health. More than 80,000 people have been forced to 
flee a disaster which devastated their community. If 
only a fraction of these individuals require help, our 
already teetering mental health system could collapse,” 
Swann said in a statement to the Alberta Legislature. 
Swann indicated that the government needs to educate 
the public, and in particular evacuees and first 
responders, about mental health; provide early access 
to publicly funded psychologists and other trauma 
experts thereby freeing psychologists to work with 
critical trauma cases; and, provide patient navigators 
to guide those in need through a complicated and 
sometimes overwhelming health system. “To do 
nothing or to make half-measures merely moves the 
problem forward in time and exponentially increases 
both cost and suffering,” said Swann. 

Naloxone now easier to access 

Beginning Friday, take-home naloxone kits will be 
available at pharmacies free-of-charge without a 
prescription to any Albertan who is at risk of overdosing 
on fentanyl or other opioids. The province is also 
providing $3 million to Alberta Health Services to 
support the Opioid Dependency Treatment Plan 
Strategy, a three-year project that will expand 
counselling services and access to suboxone and 
methadone treatment in several communities where 
the need is greatest. By the end of the first year, an 
additional 240 Albertans, representing a 20 per cent 
increase, are expected to be receiving opioid 
replacement treatment at existing AHS clinics. “Our 
hope is that removing the prescription requirement will 
encourage more people to access these potentially life- 
saving kits. It is also our intention that by providing 
greater access to treatment and counselling, this further 
supports people struggling with opioid addiction and 
their families,” said Associate Health Minister Brandy 
Payne in a statement. Expanding access to naloxone 
is part of Alberta’s overall approach to curbing the 
harms caused by illicit fentanyl and other opioids. The 
province will also continue to focus on raising public 
awareness about the dangers of fentanyl; improving 
access to treatment; and reducing the supply and 
trafficking of fentanyl. Alberta Health and AHS continue 
to work in cooperation with Health Canada and First 
Nations communities to ensure naloxone is available 
to First Nations people on and off reserve. 

Education options for evacuated students 

Students impacted by the Wood Buffalo wild fires 
have seen their school year change dramatically. 
Grades 6 and 9 students enrolled in Fort McMurray 
public or Roman Catholic school districts, those at 
Northland School Division schools in Anzac and Fort 
McKay, and those at Ecole Boreal within Greater North 
Central Francophone Education Region will not be 
writing Provincial Achievement Tests. As well, Grade 
1 2 students in Fort McMurray public or Roman Catholic 
school districts, Bill Woodward School in Anzac, and 
Ecole Boreal will receive an automatic exemption from 
the diploma exams. Students have the option of 
enrolling in a school in the area they have been 
evacuated to or registering with Alberta Distance 
Learning Centre. ADLC course materials and teacher 
instruction will be provided free of charge. ADLC is also 
ready to help community schools that are taking in new 
students, with free access to support courses and 
assessments. 
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Indigenous health care 
moves beyond conventional 
medicine 


By Shayne Morrow 

Windspeaker Contributor 

A new video released by the 
Nuu-chah-nulth Tribal Council 
sheds new light on the delivery 
of effective and culturally- 
informed health care to 
Indigenous peoples living both 
in First Nations communities 
and in the city. 

Employees of the NTC 
Hupiimin Wiiksahiiyap 
(Helping us to be well) Nursing 
Services celebrated National 
Nursing Week on May 6 
through 12. The 14-minute 
video, Nursing the Nuu-chah- 
nulth , , was produced locally by 
Shape Shyfter Studios. 

Shaunee Casavant, former 
NTC Manager of Nursing 
Services, who oversaw a care 
network that covers the 14 Nuu- 
chah-nulth Nations over a wide 
swath of Vancouver Island and 
beyond, spells out the Hupiimin 
Wiiksah#iiyap vision in the 
opening segment: 

“The NTC Nursing Program 
upholds that each life is a 
precious journey. Together we 
hold life’s sacred gifts, 
acknowledging our strengths, 
surviving on land and sea. Each 
life connects.” 

That concept is best expressed 
in a familiar Nuu-chah-nulth 
term that is slowly being 
adopted in the science 
community: Hishukish 

Ts’awalk: (everything is 

connected) . 

Nursing the Nuu-chah-nulth 
outlines the four departments 
within the program (Home & 
Community Care, Community 
Health, In-Town Services and 
Health Promotion), and features 
interviews with members from 
each service. 

Jeannette Tremblay is a 
Registered Nurse and serves as 
Home Care Supervisor. 
Tremblay said NTC Nursing has 
evolved by developing close 
relationships with the clients and 
incorporating traditional 
knowledge. 

“Life is a journey. Our Nursing 
Framework was developed with 
Elders and First Nations people. 
Life has a beginning; life has a 
middle and life has an end. So 
how can we support people 
through their life journey?” 

Nursing Indigenous peoples 
also means adapting to social 
conditions that can be difficult, 
and, at all times, showing 


respect, Tremblay said. 

Health Promotion, for 
example, is just that: educating 
people on how to stay healthy. 
But you can’t walk in with a 
hard-and-fast lesson plan and a 
Big-Teacher Attitude. 

“You go to an Elders’ Lunch, 
by invitation, and you may have 
a topic, like blood pressure. But 
they may not want to hear about 
blood pressure today. They want 
to talk about something 
different. It’s about meeting the 
people and talking about what 
their needs are. . . today.” 

Diane Bradford is a Home 
Care nurse in the remote island 
community of Ahousaht, near 
the tourist town ofTofino. In the 
video, Bradford emphasized that 
need to stay focused on the most 
critical issues as they arise. 

“It’s about staying as healthy 
as you can be in your own 
environment,” Bradford 
explained. 

“If your life is devastated, you 
don’t care much about eating too 
much ice cream. You have to 
tackle all those aspects of your 
life at the same time: your 
emotions, your spirit and your 
body. It is all so connected, and, 
obviously, NTC [Nursing] 
understands this in a way 
Western medicine could never 
explain.” 

NTC Nursing covers the full 
spectrum of life. 

“Community Health nursing 
focuses on the mother-child 
relationship. That’s from pre- 
conception to 18 years and 
beyond,” Tremblay explained. 

That Nuu-chah-nulth 
newborn is set on an 
immunization track that will 
extend into adulthood and, 
ideally, into Elderhood, along 
with a support network to cover 
both sickness and wellness. 

“Community Health deals 
with healthy clients. So, having 
a baby is a healthy event. 
Immunization is a healthy 
event,” she said. “Home & 
Community Care is about 
delivering services for those who 
are ill or at risk.” 

The goal is for people to 
continue to live in their own 
home, safely. Mostly, the clients 
are Elders, but NTC Nurses do 
make visits for post-surgical care. 

In-Town Services covers a 
range of programs in the Central 
Island city of Port Alberni, 
including Maternal Health 
Services. There is also a liaison 


nurse at West Coast General 
Hospital to advocate for First 
Nations clients. 

Out on the streets, NTC 
Nursing works in partnership 
with the provincial health 
authority, Island Health, to 
deliver outreach services to 
marginalized Nuu-chah-nulth. 

In her interview, RN Cynthia 
Fitton outlines how that 
outreach works. The service is 
based at both the Port Alberni 
Health Unit (Island Health) and 
at the Bread of Life soup 
kitchen, which serves the low- 
income community “uptown.” 

“Primarily, I am working with 
people who are at risk of HIV, 
STIs (sexually-transmitted 
infections) and tuberculosis,” 
Fitton said. Her team does 
testing, administers treatments 
and provides case management 
for people who are by nature 
hard to manage. 

Known as harm reduction, 
this work is conducted in 
partnership with the provincial 
Mental Health Service and the 
Integrated Health Network. 

“Harm reduction is about 
meeting people where they are 
and helping them where they’re 
at, rather than them coming to 
me,” Fitton said. “I can work on 
the pieces that are most 
important to them. I believe it 
coincides with the Nuu-chah- 
nulth way of nursing. We are 
here to serve the people and they 
are in control of the health care 
they receive.” 

Tremblay said nurses who 
come to NTC Nursing to do 
their practicum quickly learn 
that nursing by the book just 
doesn’t cut it. And they are 
invariably impressed. 

NTC Nursing has partnered 
with West Coast General 
Hospital to create a Cultural 
Safety Committee, with 
representatives from Island 
Health and the First Nations 
Health Authority. But it is 
getting out in the field that 
provides the best sensitivity 
training, Tremblay said. 

“We have [Island Health] 
nurses that come to shadow us 
in the field, to get them to have 
an understanding of the 
difficulties for clients just to get 
to the hospital, or to 
appointments, and the 
difficulties for doctors to get to 
those communities. They see 
how we practice. And it’s a real 
eye-opener for them.” 


To receive future digital editions of Windspeaker - 

FOR FREE - 

- just register your email: subscribe@ammsa.com 
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Home grown hero 
tribute receives 
support 



Chief Warren Tabobondung of Wasauksing First Nation with 
Chief Wayne Pamajewon of Shawanaga First Nation 


Shawanaga First Nation has donated $10,000 to the Ontario 
Native Education Counselling Association in support of a bronze 
monument commemorating Chief Francis Pegahmagabow, First 
Nation hero of the Great War. 

The life-sized bronze will be unveiled during a public celebration 
on National Aboriginal Day, June 21 at the Charles W. Stockey 
Centre for the Performing Arts, Parry Sound, Ont. 

Francis Pegahmagabow was born and raised in Shawanaga 
First Nation. He enlisted early and served overseas for virtually 
all of the First World War. He was a superior scout and sniper, 
and was one of very few to be awarded a Military Medal and two 
bars. In Canada’s history, no other Indigenous soldier has ever 
received as many battle awards. 

After the war, he settled at Wasauksing First Nation, where he 
twice served as chief. 

“It takes a community to raise a child. In this case, two 
communities - Shawanaga and Wasauksing - played an 
important role in the rearing of a warrior, chief, and strong advocate 
for First Nations,” said current chief of Shawanaga First Nation, 
Wayne Pamajewon. 

“Today, both Shawanaga and Wasauksing share the legacy 
of Francis Pegahmagabow. We have a great relationship, and 
very strong ties, because of the bond that our people have created 
over history. We support each other in times of need, and in times 
of celebration.” 

“When you share a love for your people, there are no 
boundaries.” 

Pamajewon said Pegahmagabow spent much of his early years 
receiving teachings from the Elders in Shawanaga, which 
prepared him for his life’s journey, “teaching him how to connect 
with the world around him, with humans, animals, and the spirit 
world. 

“When Francis left to serve overseas, he had all the gifts he 
needed to do the job that the Creator had sent him to do.” 

Shawanaga First Nation also plans to dedicate one side of a 
new four-lane highway bridge, to be built in the area, to Sgt. 
Francis Pegahmagabow. The other side will be dedicated to the 
memory of CpI. Charles Nanibush of Shawanaga First Nation, 
who died in action on March 8, 1945, as the Algonquin Regiment 
fought its way toward the Rhine River in Germany. 

“They were so young, so brave, they were our sons. We are 
proud to contribute to the monument honouring Francis, and to 
offer the bridge dedication with gratitude and deep respect,” said 
Pamajewon. 

The association still needs to raise about $30,000 for the 
bronze statute. 

“We are so grateful for this gift, offered in the spirit of honouring 
our people, of celebrating one of Shawanaga’s own... We hope 
people will continue to support this spirit-building commemoration, 
said Roger Chum, president of ONECA. “We’d like more 
Canadians to hear Pegahmagabow’s story, and to learn about 
Indigenous people’s military service to Canada.” 

Donations can be made by cheque payable to “Parry Island 
Hero”, and sent to ONECA, P.O. Box 220, 37 A Reserve Road, 
Naughton, Ontario, POM 2M0, or online (via Pay Pal) at 
www.oneca.com. 

Contact parryislandhero@gmail.com, and visitfacebook.com/ 
parryislandhero2016 
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Saskatchewan girls take gold again in NAHC 
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Saskatchewan girls take gold again in NAHC 



Delaney Ross captain of the Saskatchewan Girl's gold-medal 
winning team. 


By Sam Laskaris 

Windspeaker Contributor 


MISSISSAUGA 

Delaney Ross ended up with 
a medal haul from her 
appearances at the National 
Aboriginal Hockey 

Championships (NAHC). 

Ross, an 18-year-old forward 
from the Canoe Lake First 
Nation, participated in the last 
six national tournaments, 
including the 2016 event, which 
concluded this May 7 in 
Mississauga, Ont. 

Ross was the captain of the 
Saskatchewan girls’ team, which 
edged the host Ontario squad 1 - 
0 in this year’s gold-medal 
contest. 

Ross scored the only goal in 
the championship final. And she 
scored both of her team’s goals 
in its 2-0 semi-final victory 
against Manitoba. 

Th is marked the third 
consecutive year the 
Saskatchewan entry took top 
honours in the girls’ category. 

“It was actually a really good 
experience,” Ross said. “And 
they made me the captain. Plus 
winning it three years in a row is 
pretty much unheard of. Not 
many teams can do that.” 

Ross finished up with six 
medals in as many years in her 
NAHC appearances. She was 
also a member of the gold-medal 
winning squad at the 2011 
tournament. And her clubs 
captured silver medals at the 
2012 and ’13 events. 

Ross has now used up her 
eligibility for the NAHC, which 
features Bantam (14-15) and 
Midget (16-18) players. But she 
will continue her career this 
coming season at Ottawa’s 


Carleton University. (Several 
American universities had also 
expressed interest in Ross. 

“My marks weren’t very great,” 
Ross admitted. “So I have to stay 
in Canada to play.” 

Ross, however, has not 
abandoned her hopes of one day 
securing a scholarship from an 
American school and playing in 
the NCAA ranks. 

She is hoping if her marks 
improve early on in her collegiate 
career then perhaps she might be 
able to transfer to a school south 
of the border. 

“I had talked to a lot of U.S. 
schools,” said Ross, whose father 
Marty served as an assistant 
coach with the Saskatchewan 
girls’ team. “But we slowly 
stopped talking about it because 
of (my marks).” 

When she moves to the 
nation’s capital to attend 
Carleton, it won’t be the first 
time Ross has played away from 
home. In fact, in an effort to 
improve her hockey career, she 
has spent the past six years away. 

For starters, she spent two 
years playing Midget AAA 
hockey with the North 
Battleford Stars. Then she spent 
another two years at the Midget 
AAA level with the Lloydminster 
Steelers. And for the past two 
years she’s starred with the 
Alberta-based Warner Warriors, 
members of the Junior Women’s 
Hockey League. 

Though this marked the first 
year Scotti Burgess served as the 
head coach of the Saskatchewan 
girls’ entry, he had an inkling the 
club would fare well. 

“I had an idea from the tryouts 
(the team would be strong),” 
Burgess said. “But you can never 
tell until you get elbow deep and 
play a couple of games in the 


tournament.” 

The Saskatchewan squad 
staged tryouts at the Beardy’s and 
Okemasis First Nation this past 
December and at the 
Ochapowace First Nation in 
February. Club officials then 
made their final team selections 
following a camp at the Onion 
Lake Cree Nation in March. 

Burgess knew he would have 
a strong nucleus to work with 
from the 2015 NAHC gold- 
medal winning side. 

“I think we had 65-70 per cent 
of the players returning from last 
year’s team,” said Burgess, a 
member of the Montreal Lake 
Cree Nation. 

No doubt Burgess was glad to 
have Ross’ experience to lead his 
charges. Ross had also scored the 
game-winning goal in the 
championship final of the 2014 
NAHC. 

Another player who stood out 
for the Saskatchewan side was 
goaltender Chantal Burke, who 
registered the shutout in the final 
and also backstopped her squad 
to a 2-0 semi-final triumph 
against British Columbia. 

“She’s a great competitor,” 
Burgess said of Burke. “She’s 
always composed, always relaxed 
and confident in the net.” 

British Columbia won the 
boys’ division this year. B.C. 
blanked Team North in the gold- 
medal match. 

Team North included players 
from Nunavut, Yukon and the 
Northwest Territories. 

The Saskatchewan boys’ team 
had also entered this year’s 
tournament as the two-time 
defending champions. But it did 
not have the success its female 
counterparts enjoyed this time 
around. 

The Saskatchewan boys’ team 


lost all three of its round-robin 
matches. It also was defeated in 
its quarter-final contest. The 
squad ended up winning its final 
game, 9-3 versus Team Atlantic, 
to end up in seventh place in its 
division. 


Manitoba won the bronze 
medal in both the girls’ and boys’ 
division. Manitoba edged B.C. 
2-1 in overtime in the girls’ 
bronze-medal game while 
Manitoba downed Ontario 6-1 
in the boys’ battle for third place. 
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Students get a feel for university life 


By Andrea Smith 

Windspeaker Contributor 

WINNIPEG 

Forty Indigenous high school 
students from across Canada got 
a taste of university life in Mid- 
May. 

The program is the University 
of Manitoba’s Verna J. Kirkness 
Science and Engineering 
education program. It is for 
Grade 1 1 students of Aboriginal 
descent, already considering a 
university degree in the field, and 
they spend a full week 
shadowing and learning from 
different researchers, scientists, 
and professors. 

“It’s awesome to be able to see 
the university and get a feel for 
what the campus is like. I am also 
really interested in soil sciences, 
so it’s cool to go in and learn 
about the different departments 
I can study,” said Harmony 
Cunningham, a Grade 1 1 
student from Joussard, Alta. 

Cunningham is part of the soil 
sciences group — one of about 1 5 
different groups the 40 students 
were divided up into, based on 
the science and engineering 
topics they were most interested 
in. She learned about the 
program through a guidance 
counsellor at her school last 
November, f 

“This helped me get a better 
understanding of exactly what I 
want to do. We were able to go 
the admissions office and see how 
to apply what the tuition would 
be, and how long it would be... 
And it furthered in me that I 
want to take this,” she said. 

Lena Yusim works for the 
University of Manitoba, and has 
a hand in coordinating the Verna 


J. Kirkness program. She is 
specifically responsible for soil 
sciences students — including 
Cunningham — and she makes 
sure everyone gets everywhere 
they need to go, meeting with the 
right people right on schedule, 
all week long. 

“Their week really looks like a 
week in the life of being a soil 
scientist at the U of M. They are 
invited to join into the labs of 
professors and labs at the soil 
science department, and they get 
a broad introduction to some of 
the applications of the science...,” 
said Yusim, adding that the 
students were even able to 
conduct an experiment in which 
they gathered water from various 
sources in the area then tested for 
e. coli. As a quick side note, the 
tap water was clear, thankfully 
said Yusim, while the Red River 
sample showed traces of the 
bacteria. 

“It’s a 100 per cent completely 
authentic experience. They are 
even staying in the residence on 
campus. We pick them up at 9 
in the morning, and our agenda 
begins right from there, until we 
drop them off at 4 p.m.,” she 
said. 

After 4 p.m. the students have 
a few hours for themselves, 
including time to get their 
dinner, which comes from the 
campus cafeteria as part of their 
meal plan for the week (another 
university life feature for students 
who choose it). 

Then they are involved in 
evening programming — 

significantly shorter than the 
daytime stuff — which combines 
traditional Aboriginal culture 
with the science they’ve been 
learning. Traditional Aboriginal 
games, and a visit to the 
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Verna Kirkness, Harmony Cunningham, Antonina Kandiurin, and Abolfazl Hajihassani 


planetarium to learn about space 
and the stars from a First Nations 
Elder, are just a few examples. 

And the university staff also 
does a special celebratory dinner 
at the end of the program. Verna 
J. Kirkness herself hands out the 
certificates to recognize the 
students for their participation in 
the program. 

Kirkness is the Indigenous 
scholar who created the program, 
with the hope of increasing the 
number of First Nations students 
who pursue a degree in science 
or engineering. Her first degrees 
were in education from the 
University of Manitoba, but after 
years of activism and advocacy 


work, and even publishing 
books, she was awarded a few 
honorary degrees, including one 
from the faculty of law at the 
University of British Columbia. 

“Another major aspect of the 
program is the mentoring that 
happens. It gives students the 
opportunity to make 
connections with researchers on 
campus so that when they do 
come to the university they will 
have a familiar face who 
remembers them,” said Yusim. 

Alongside Cunninghan, in 
Yusim’s soil sciences group, 
Antonina Kandiurin epitomizes 
the purpose of the program. She 
is from small-town Churchill, 


Manitoba, and will be the first 
in her family to attend university 
Breaking that kind of ice is 
daunting for her, but the 
program is helping her overcome 
that fear. 

“I’m going to be the first one 
leaving home to go to 
university. . . I was really nervous 
about it. I am planning on going 
to U of M, though, so it’s given 
me a feel of what it would be like 
and it’s given me more 
confidence,” she said. 

“It’s busier than high school, 
but it’s more fun,” said 
Kandiurin. 

For more information, go to 
www.vernajkirkness.org 


Continuing Our Journey 

NIB Trust Fund I 


NIB Trust Fund is accepting applications from 
First Nation and Metis individuals to support 
education programs aimed at healing/ 
reconciliation and knowledge building. 

Learn More and Apply Online at www.nibtrust.ca 
or call Toll Free: 1 -888-268-0520 m 

Deadline June 24/ 2016 5:00 p.m. EST 


To receive future digital editions of Windspeaker 

- FOR FREE - 

just register your email: subscribe@ammsa.com 
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TRADITIONAL ROLES 
HAVE BECOME A LOT 

LESS TRADITIONAL. 


At UBC we embrace our past and look forward to 
the future. In 1916, the first UBC graduate was Jessie 
j. Anderson. She became a teacher, one of only a 
few opportunities then open to women. Over time, 
UBC has learned to embrace equity and diversity, 
strengthening the student body and society as a whole. 
UBC's core values of equity, inclusion and mutual 
respect are helping to create unlimited opportunities 
not onty for women, but also people from diverse 
cultures and identities. For example, Nadine Caron 
was the first Aboriginal woman to graduate from the 
Faculty of Medicine, finishing at the top of her class. 
Step by step we are building on past and present 
innovations. The UBC Centennial celebrates thinking 
that moves us ati towards a better future. 


SEE WHAT'S NEXT AT 

UBCIOO.CA 



TED x Vancouver 

x = Independcrtiy organized TED event 


PETER 

J L ■ 
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Larry Loyie [ footprints ] 

Author encouraged Aboriginal writers 

By Dianne Meili 



Larry Loyie PHOTO; supplied 


One cold winter night, Larry 
Loyie and his younger sisters 
hauled an old steamer trunk up 
Rabbit Hill overlooking Alberta’s 
Slave Lake. Unable to afford a 
real sled, a scoop shovel and tin 
strips served as sled runners as 
the children hopped in the box 
to whiz over the snow. 

It’s scenes like this, simply and 
honestly told, that engaged 
readers, young and old alike, in 
Loyie’s books. His Cree 
upbringing was first captured in 
As Long as the River's Flow, it’s 
success paved the way for three 
more books detailing his early 
life. 

His sledding adventure in The 
Moon Speaks Cree , the fourth and 
final installment in his award- 
winning Lawrence Series, 
captures the closeness of 
traditional Aboriginal life in the 
early 1940’s, and shares deeper 
lessons of respect for culture and 
history. 

The residential school product 
never forgot his dream of being 
a writer, even as he held down 
jobs in logging camps and in 
commercial fishing on the west 
coast. He taught himself to type 
and went back to school in the 
mid-1980s to learn grammar 
and took a free creative writing 
course at an east Vancouver 
learning centre. 

He published short pieces and 
was soon deeply involved in the 
Canadian literacy movement, 
co-editing The Wind Cannot 
Read , an anthology of learners’ 
writings published in B.C. for 
1991’s Year of Literacy. 

“He was already well on his 
way to becoming a full-time 
writer when we met,” said 
Constance Brissenden, who 
taught creative writing at the 
learning centre Loyie attended. 

The University of Alberta 
theatre graduate directed Loyie’s 
first play Ora Pro Nobis , Pray For 
Us, based on his years in 
residential school, a subject that 
was only just beginning to be 
talked about. 

After three more plays, Loyie 
focused on children’s books to 
help readers, especially young 
Aboriginal students, understand 
the simple beauty of Indigenous 
culture. 

By this time he and Brissenden 
had become life partners and had 
formed the Living Tradition 
Writers Group, encouraging 


others to tell their stories. The 
two would spend 23 years 
writing together, and travelling 
to classrooms, libraries, 
conferences and festivals across 
Canada. 

“Larry didn’t do what he did 
because he wanted to become a 
famous writer,” said Brissenden. 
“He wrote because he wanted 
children to know about the 
positive aspects of their culture. 
His culture was Aboriginal of 
course, but he told all kids - 
Philippine, German, East Indian 
- to learn about their culture.” 

In her tribute to her great 
uncle, Brookelynn Fiddler wrote 
“Larry Loyie is my hero because 
he was a spiritual speaker and he 
turned anything that was going 
well into something going great. 
He has taught me to always 
believe in my culture no matter 
what people may say or if they 
judge.” 

After more than two decades 
of making more than 1,600 
literary presentations across 
Canada, Brissenden confesses 
she was looking forward to 
retiring from their arduous 
schedule. 

“When Larry was 78 I asked 
him about retiring. But he said 
we’re not going to retire. I have 
to keep doing this for the 
children. I need to encourage 
them to feel pride in their 
culture and who they are.” 

The quiet, unassuming Loyie, 
whose grandfather Edward Twin 
gave him the Cree name 
Oskiniko — Young Man - was 
born in Slave Lake in 1933. His 
life in the bush was spent 
helping his family with daily 
chores like gathering wood and 
carrying water, punctuated with 
teachings from his grandparents 
and adventures like the one he 
shared with his Kokom 
(grandmother) Bella Twin. 

In As Long as the Rivers Flow, 
Loyie describes a medicine- 
picking trip with Bella that 
could have ended with a bear 
attack. A grizzly bear 
unexpectedly reared up before 
them on the trail but Bella 
handily shoots it with her old 
.22 rifle. The skull of the biggest 
grizzly bear in North America is 
housed in a private museum 
near Slave Lake, and his 
grandmother’s prowess with a 
gun is still talked about amongst 
hunters. 


After three years in Slave Lake 
public school, Loyie spent three 
years in Grouard’s St. Bernard 
Mission. He was allowed to 
return home for two months 
every summer. 

When a fever sends Loyie to 
the High Prairie hospital, the 
young boy enjoys time away 
from the oppressive school and 
flips through a Look magazine 
featuring an article about 
bullfighting by Ernest 
Hemingway. 

Admiring the photos of the 
writer watching a bullfight with 
glamourous women - and more 
photos in the magazine of 
mountains and rivers — he 
decides then and there to be a 
writer and to travel to faraway 
countries. 

After leaving school at 14, 


Loyie would spend years 
working as a labourer until 
acting on his dream and taking 
his first writing course. His 
distinguished career culminated 
with the publishing of 
Residential Schools , With the 
Words and Images of Survivors in 
2014. The full-colour, hard 
cover book was written with 
Mohawk writer and residential 
school expert Wayne K. Spear, 
and features many of the over 
200 interviews Loyie and 
Brissenden conducted with 
survivors over 20 years. 

First person accounts outline 
the strict military model the 
schools followed, the endless 
hours spent in church praying, 
and how hard work in the fields 
replaced learning in the 
classrooms, at least in the early 


years. 

“It’s his masterpiece,” said 
Brissenden. “Since it came out 
it’s already sold over 7,000 
copies. That’s huge. 1,200 
copies is a Canadian bestseller. 
It’s being used in schools across 
Canada and its being reviewed 
to be used in the new 
residential school curriculum. 

“As Long as the Rivers Flow 
came out in 2002 and it’s still 
a bestseller. It’s spent 1 4 years 
on the publisher’s list.” 

Loyie was diagnosed with 
cancer in 2010. Sick for six 
years, he began using 
technology like Skyping to 
reach his audiences, but 
continued with interviews and 
appearances as best he could. 

He passed away at 82 in 
Edmonton on April 18. 


Every single Windspeaker article ever published 
(well, almost) is now available on our online archives at 

www.ammsa.com 

The archives are free to search and read. 
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[ news ] 

Judge unlit to be on the bench, says coalition 



PH OT O : AN DREW BALFOUR/FEDERAL COURT OF CANADA 


Justice Robin Camp is subject of a Canadian Judicial Council 
inquiry and a coalition of womens groups wants to weigh-in 
on his fate. 


By Shari Narine 

Windspeaker Contributor 


CALGARY 

“Why couldn’t you just keep 
your knees together?” 

A coalition of women’s groups 
wants to have its say in an inquiry 
into the judicial conduct of an 
Alberta judge who asked a victim 
of sexual assault that question. 

The feminist coalition, led by 
the the Women’s Legal Education 
and Action Fund Inc. (LEAF) 
and comprising of the Avalon 
Sexual Assault Centre, Ending 
Violence Association of British 
Columbia, the Institute for the 
Advancement of Aboriginal 
Women, Metropolitan Action 
Committee on Violence Against 
Women and Children, West 
Coast Women’s Legal Education 
and Action Fund Association, 
says Justice Robin Camp is not 
fit to be on the bench - provincial 
or federal. 

Camp is facing a review by the 
Canadian Judicial Council 
following a case he heard in 20 14 
in Alberta Provincial Court in 
Calgary. He acquitted Alexander 
Scott Wagar on the charge of 
sexual assault, but Camp’s 
comments during the R v. Wagar 
trial not only formed the basis for 
a successful appeal of the verdict, 
but drew the attention — and 
concern — of Kathleen Ganley, 
Alberta minister of justice and 
Solicitor General. 

In December 2015 following 
the appeal, Ganley wrote Chief 
Justice Beverley McLachlin, who 
heads the Canadian Judicial 
Council, adding her voice to the 
need for an inquiry to determine 
Camp’s ability to remain in office 
because “in my respectful 
opinion, the conduct of Justice 
Camp throughout the 
proceedings O was so manifestly 
and profoundly destructive of the 
concept of the impartiality, 
integrity and independence of the 
judicial role O that Justice Camp 
has become incapacitated or 
disabled from the due execution 
of the office of judge.” 

Ganley goes on to say “It is 
evidentfthat manyfofftheftrial 
judge’sf comments throughout 
thefff proceedingsf reflected 
discredited stereotypesf and 
myths and afdistortedfviewfof 
legislation meant to protect 
sexualfassaultfvictimsfand the 
integrityf off theftrialf process.” 

Ganley’s letter followed an 
initial joint complaint to the CJC 
by four university professors from 
the University of Calgary and 
Schulich School of Law, 
Dalhousie. 

The letters requesting an 
inquiry into Camp’s conduct in 
the R v. Wagar trial and the 
decision to convene the inquiry 
followed Camp’s appointment to 
the Federal Court in June 2015 
by former Conservative justice 
minister Peter McKay. 

As Camp is a federally- 


appointed judge, even if the CJC 
finds he has breached the 
standard of good behaviour, only 
Parliament can remove him. 

Following the CJC’s decision 
to convene the inquiry, the 
Federal Court released a 
statement saying Camp would 
not receive any new sexual 
conduct-related cases and that he 
was recusing himself from any 
such cases he was presently 
presiding over. 

It also stated that Camp was 
voluntarily undertaking a 
program of “gender-sensitivity 
training” at his own cost. 

The Federal Court also 
released a personal statement 
from Camp: “I have come to 
recognize that things that I said 
and attitudes I displayed during 
the trial of this matter, and in my 
decision, caused deep and 
significant pain to many people. 
My sincere apology goes out, in 
the first place, to the young 
woman who was the 
complainant in the matter. 

I also apologize to the women 
who experience feelings of anger, 
frustration and despair at hearing 
of these events. I am deeply 
troubled that things that I said 
would hurt the innocent. In this 
regard, I am speaking particularly 
to those who hesitate to come 
forward to report abuse of any 
kind and who are reluctant to 
give evidence about abuse, sexual 
or otherwise. To the extent that 
what I have said discourages any 
person from reporting abuse, or 
from testifying about it, I am 
truly sorry. I will do all in my 
power to learn from this and to 
never repeat these mistakes.” 

Muriel Stanley Venne, 
president of the Institute for the 
Advancement of Aboriginal 
Women (IAAW), laughs at 
Camp’s voluntary gender- 
sensitivity training and his 
apology. 

“I believe that (some judges) 
are so discriminatory but they 
don’t realize it. ‘This is the way 
we do things’ is their attitude,” 
she said. 

The only way to change that, 
contends Stanley Venne, is for 
the old guard to retire. 

Part of LEAF’s argument for a 
role in the inquiry, includes, “We 
are at a moment in Canadian 
history in which the amount of 
public discussion about sexual 
assault and the meaning of 
consent is high, but the 
confidence of sexual assault 
survivors in the criminal justice 
system is very low. Indigenous 
women, in particular, report little 
faith in the criminal justice 
process. The conduct of Justice 
Camp has exacerbated this crisis 
in confidence. Justice Camp’s 
conduct contributes to a chilling 
effect on the reporting of sexual 
assault offences, an effect that is 
magnified for individuals, such 
as the complainant Wagar, 
who experience multiple and 
intersecting disadvantages arising 


from characteristics including 
gender, poverty, race, 
Indigeneity, sexual orientation, 
age and/or disability.” 

Kim Stanton, legal director for 
LEAF, says it is their belief that 
the 19-year-old victim in R v. 
Wagar is Indigenous. 

This is not the first time IAAW 


or LEAF have asked for 
intervener status in a case 
involving women and violence. 

Earlier this year, both 
organizations were granted 
intervener status to provide 
written submissions in the appeal 
of the acquittal in Bradley 
Barton’s first-degree murder 


chargefin the death of Cindy 
Gladue, an Edmonton sex 
worker. 

Unlike Wagar’s acquittal by a 
judge, Barton was found not 
guilty by a jury of nine men and 
two women. But that doesn’t 
mean there weren’t issues with 
the judge, says Stanley Venne. 

“It’s the arrogance,” she said. 
“In our factum that we 
submitted on the Cindy Gladue 
case, time after time we cited the 
fact that they continued to refer 
to Cindy, not ever by name, but 
an ‘Indian girl’ or an ‘Indian 
woman.’ They dehumanized her 
to the point where I would not 
hesitate to say they influenced 
the jury . . . and what he did, I 
believe, he drew out the prejudice 
that exists against Indian women 
in this country, drew it out and 
brought it in and said, ‘Here 
look, she isn’t worth much.’” 

Those wanting to intervene in 
the Camp inquiry had until June 
1 to submit their motions. They 
are supposed to hear back in two 
weeks’ time. 

“What we will have on June 1 5 
is a response from the judge’s 
counsel to our application for 
intervention. There is no 
timeline as of yet for when we 
will receive a decision from the 
Inquiry Committee about our 
application,” said Stanton. She 
added that as far as she knew 
there was also no date set for the 
inquiry. 
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National Energy 
Board 


Office national 
de j’energie 


The National Energy Board (NEB or Board) is in receipt of a request from Northern Gateway and the Aboriginal Equity Partner 
Stewards dated May 6, 2016 fora three-year extension of the sunset clauses in Northern Gateway's Certificates authorizing the 
Project. If approved, the Certificates would expire on December 31, 2019, unless construction of the project has commenced 
by that date. 

Prior to making any decisions on the request, the Board has decided to soldi pubic comments on the following question: 

What issues and information should the Board consider in deciding on the request ? 

Northern Gateway and the Aboriginal Equity Partner Stewards have provided reasons lor making the extension request . 

The Board would be interested in hearing comments on those reasons, whether other issues should also be considered, and 
if additional information should be required. Interested parties are encouraged to provide any information that they recommend 
the Board consider in deciding on the request. 

The Joint Review Panel for the Project found that the Project is in the public interest after the OH-4-2011 hearing. The Board 
does not intend to rehear issues that the Joint Review Panel already has decided. 

The Board will accept public comments until June 27, 2016, 

The Board will allow Northern Gateway and the Aboriginal Equity Partner Stewards to submit repiy comments by July 13. 2016. 

No application to participate is required. Comments may be submitted by electronic submission (e-file), fax, or 
mail. Email is not a valid method of submitting comments to the Board. Please note the Board will not accept late 
submissions or form letters. 

To e-file a submission, follow the e-file link on the NEB Project webpage, which is accessible from the NEB 
website (w w w. neb- o ne.ge.ca) . 

Mail or fax letters to: 

Secretary to the Board 
National Energy Board 
517 Tenth Avenue S.W. 

Calgary, Alberta, T2R 0A3 

Fax: 403-292-5503 or toll free fax at 1-877-288-8803 
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One cold winter night, Larry Loyie and his 
younger sisters hauled an old steamer trunk up 
Rabbit Hill overlooking Alberta’s Slave Lake. 
Unable to afford a real sled, a scoop shovel and tin 
strips served as sled runners as the children 
hopped in the box to whiz over the snow. 

It’s scenes like this, simply and honestly told, 
that engaged readers, young and old alike, in 
Loyie’s books. His Cree upbringing was first 
captured in As Long as the River’s Flow, it’s 
success paved the way for three more books 
detailing his early life. 


'Same old, same old' lack of action from B.C. 
on child welfare 6 

The talking has to end. It’s time for the 
Columbia government to listen to the changes 
First Nations want to make for child welfare and 
it’s time for those changes to be implemented. 


10,000 kilograms of toxic mercury waste: 
What would 170 MPPs do if people in their 
hometowns were poisoned? 

Two very important things happened in 1962, 
scientist Faisal Moola told the crowd gathered at 
Queen’s Park on June 2 to support Grassy 
Narrows First Nation. 


Teachings at core of 16 years of hard work 
on heritage designation 

Respect that the Elders taught Sophia 
Rabliauskas for the land drove the Poplar River 
First Nation’s member to take an active role in 
getting Pimachiowin Aki nominated as a 
UNESCO World Heritage Site. 


Features 


Algonquins of Ontario celebrate their culture 
through art 


August will be a momentous month for members 
of the Algonquin communities in Ontario. For the 
first time, the Art Gallery of Bancroft will exhibit 
the work of Algonquin artists. Robin Tinney, an 
Algonquin sculptor, has curated an exhibition 
entitled “Finding Critical Mass”, which runs Aug. 
3 to Sept. 3 at the art gallery. 
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The advertising deadline for the 
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June 24, 2016. 
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Nishnawbe Aski Nation youth 
tell it like it is 


Speak truth to power. That’s what a 
delegation of young men and women of the 
Nishnawbe Aski Nation did when they visited 
“The Hill” in Ottawa June 13 to meet with Prime 
Minister Justin Trudeau. 

They talked with him about how Canada has 
left them behind on housing, education, clean 
water and health services. They shared stories 
of the challenges they face, their lack of 
prospects for a better future, and suicides in their 
communities when friends and family just give 
up hope. 

They did us all proud. Walking into the den 
of the lion is not an easy thing to do, but the 
group of about 20 youth were prepared, strong 
and courageous. They represented their 
communities with confidence and grace. They 
were the best of us. 

“It was so surreal,” Karla Kakegamic, 26, told 
Power and Politics host Rosie Barton about their 
experience. It was the first time a sitting prime 
minister had met with Indigenous youth to 
discuss their issues, Kakegamic said, a sad and 
infuriating fact, notwithstanding the historic 
nature of the meeting. And to his credit, Trudeau 
seemed to be engaged in the discussion and 
listening. 

The thrust of this meeting, scheduled for a 
half-hour but extended to two hours, was to 
present a declaration of rights, and express the 
expectation the youth have of Canada 
understanding and living up to those rights. 

The declaration opens with a clear statement 
of the young people’s connection to their 
homelands. “We, the Indigenous Youth of 
Nishnawbe Aski Nation, have a special 
relationship with the Creator and the lands, and 
we will continue to maintain that,” it said, 
disabusing any southern solution of relocation 
right from the start. 

The declaration then goes on to explain that 
the challenges before them are not of their own 
creation. They “stem from colonial practices 
including Indian Residential Schools and identity 
genocide. Our whole Nation faces these 
problems on a daily basis.” 

They then ask for a safe environment where 
they can “thrive and flourish.” They are asking 
for what every parent wants for their children. 

They reminded Canada, through the Prime 
Minister, that it has obligations based on 
commitments under Jordan’s Principle, the 
United Nations Declaration on the Rights of 
Indigenous Peoples, the ruling party’s promise 
to uphold the 94 Calls to Action of the Truth and 
Reconciliation Commission’s report last year “on 
education, child welfare and Aboriginal language 
that will protect children, strengthen families, 
restore traditional languages and allow First 
Nations to reconnect with their culture and 
traditional ways of life.” 

The declaration draws a direct line between 
family, community and culture to happiness, love, 
and understanding. 

The youth extended a hand to the Prime 
Minister, stating they want to build a relationship 
with Canada to work together toward healthy 
families and communities on their territories. 
That’s a generous thing to do considering the 
past bad behavior of Canada towards their 
ancestors. 

It’s important for our readers to know what 
these young people have put before the Prime 


Minister, so we share it here. This is their starting 
point, a place from which they hope to grow. 

The Indigenous Youth of Nishnawbe Aski 
Nation hereby Declare that Indigenous Youth 
of Canada: 

1 . Have the right to life. 

2. Have the right to sufficient and nourishing 
food to support their health and development. 

3. Have the right to the enjoyment of the 
highest attainable standard of physical and 
mental health and access to facilities for the 
treatment and aftercare of illness and 
rehabilitation of all aspects of health. 

4. Have a right to proper housing free of mold 
with adequate space, and built in accordance 
with Canadian Building Standards. 

5. Have the right to determine our own 
standard of living adequate for physical, mental, 
spiritual, moral and social development. 

6. Have the right to be protected from all forms 
of physical, sexual or mental, injury or abuse, 
bullying, neglect or negligent treatment, 
maltreatment or exploitation, including sexual 
exploitation. 

7. Have the right to fully funded culturally 
appropriate education, including post-secondary 
institutions, directed to the development of the 
youth’s personality, talents and mental and 
physical abilities to their fullest potential both on 
and off-reserve. 

8. Have the right to access services, 
programs, assistance for youth with special 
needs and disabilities which ensure dignity, 
promote self-reliance and facilitate the youth’s 
active participation in the community. 

9. Have the right to be raised in their own 
family, community and culture in this generation 
and for generations to come. 

10. Have the right to know and learn about 
their culture, language, customs and traditions, 
at school, at home and in the community. 

11. Have the right to be respected as 
Indigenous Peoples free from racism and 
discrimination. 

12. Have the right to access and to nourish 
their connection to their ancestral land. 

13. Have the right to engage in play, 
recreation, rest and leisure activities appropriate 
to the age of the youth and to participate freely 
in cultural life and the arts. 

14. Have the right to live healthy lifestyles with 
access to properly funded facilities and 
programming. 

15. Have the right to live a life free from and 
protected from gambling, illicit drug and alcohol 
use. 

1 6. Have the right to express our views freely 
in all matters affecting the youth. 

17. Have the right to equal opportunities for 
employment, training and other economic 
prospects both on and off-reserve. 

18. Have the right to enjoy resource revenue 
sharing in the economic development of First 
Nations traditional territories, for generations to 
come. 

19. Have the right to have appropriate 
amounts of funding and resources allocated to 
community infrastructure, and to be able to have 
the ability to stay on traditional land and territory 
despite the effects climate change is having on 
the land. 

Now, is that too much to ask? 

Windspeaker 


Do you have a rant or a rave? 
Criticism or praise? 

E-mail us at: letters@ammsa.com 
twitter: @windspeakernews 
facebook: /windspeakernews 


[ rants and raves ] 

News Briefs 

Feds fund response to suicide on reserve 

The federal government will invest $70 million over three years 
to respond to the health and suicide crisis in First Nations 
communities across Canada. Prime Minister Justin Trudeau made 
the announcement June 13 after a meeting with about 20 
Indigenous youth in Ottawa. 

And it comes as Attawapiskat First Nation is dealing with an 
ongoing emergency with suicides in that community and its chief, 
Bruce Shisheesh, puts pressure on Ottawa for help. Trudeau and 
Shisheesh met on Monday June 1 3, along with Assembly of First 
Nations National Chief Perry Bellegarde and former Attawapiskat 
chief Theresa Spence, who went on a hunger strike in 2013 to put 
a spotlight on First Nations concerns. 

The new funding will provide two permanent mental health care 
workers in Attawapiskat, a 24-hour crisis response line which is 
culturally safe. The funds will develop four crisis response teams 
in Ontario, Manitoba and Nunavut where the need is greatest, 
reads a press statement. Mental wellness teams will grow to 43 
from 11. And there will be cultural safety training for existing 
community workers. 

Ontario law society will call Wilson-Raybould 

Jody Wilson-Raybould, minister of Justice and Attorney General 
of Canada, will be called to the Ontario Bar on June 1 5 in Ottawa, 
reads a release from the Law Society of Upper Canada. 

The Special Call will take place during the first of six Call to the 
Bar ceremonies to be held across the province this month, which 
will admit new lawyers to the legal profession in Ontario. 

Wilson-Raybould was called to the Bar of British Columbia in 
2000, and began her legal career working as a provincial Crown 
prosecutor in Vancouver. She was appointed Minister of Justice 
and Attorney General of Canada by Prime Minister Justin Trudeau 
last November, and is the first Indigenous person in Canada’s 
history named to the position. 

Law Society Treasurer Janet E. Minor will admit Wilson- 
Raybould to the Ontario Bar under Section 1 of the Barristers Act. 
The minister will then deliver the keynote address to the new 
lawyers. 

Chief Justice of Ontario George R. Strathy will preside over 
the Call ceremony. The Law Society will call 243 new lawyers to 
the Bar of Ontario during that ceremony. With more than 1,500 
new lawyers called at ceremonies this month. 

Pipeline leak near grizzly protection area 

A pipeline operated by ConocoPhillips Canada has spilled an 
estimated 380,000 litres of light petroleum within five kilometres 
of a provincially designated grizzly bear management zone in 
northwestern Alberta. An undetermined amount has reached 
nearby Webb Creek, which flows to a beaver dam and then into 
the Simonette River. In a statement posted on ConocoPhillips 
Canada website Tuesday, the company said the leak was seen at 
a pipeline right-of-way near its Resthaven gas plant about 65 
kilometres northeast of Grande Cache last Thursday afternoon. 
ConocoPhillips said it has activated its emergency response plan 
and the pipeline, which along with the gas plant is jointly owned 
with Calgary producer Paramount Resources, has been shut down 
and isolated. The Alberta Energy Regulator said it has issued an 
environmental protection order to ConocoPhillips to contain the 
release and prevent it from spreading, while controlling access, 
collecting water and soil samples and submitting a final report to 
AER. According to AER, this is the largest hydrocarbon leak from 
a pipeline since Nexen spilled five million litres of bitumen emulsion 
in July 2015. 

Federal government announces next point-in-time 
homelessness count 

The federal government has announced it will be carrying out 
a second nationally coordinated homelessness point-in-time count, 
this one between March 1 and April 30 in 2018. The first such 
national count took place from January to April in 201 6 and did not 
include participation from the 7 Cities - Edmonton, Calgary, Red 
Deer, Grande Prairie, Fort McMurray, Medicine Hat and Lethbridge 
- which held that a cold weather count could under-represent the 
number of homeless people. The 7 Cities will be conducting its 
own point in time homeless count on Oct. 1 9, 2016. The last such 
count by the 7 Cities was in October 2014 and enumerated 6,663 
individuals, a figure which included 30 per cent Aboriginal people 
as homeless. The overall figure represents a 1 6 per cent decrease 
compared to 2008, which were the last counts held before the 1 0 
Year Plan to end homelessness. In a news release, Minister of 
Families, Children and Social Development Jean-Yves Duclos said 
that by announcing the 2018 count early, there will be an 
opportunity for more communities to participate. Discussions with 
designated communities, including Canada’s major cities, are 
taking place over the next months to help to guide the approach 
taken for 2018. The second count will include a focus on engaging 
with homeless youth and Indigenous communities. The 7 Cities 
have not indicated whether they will participate in the federal 
government’s nation-wide point-in-time homelessness count. 
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'Same old, same old' lack of action from B.C. 

on child welfare 


By Shari Narine 

Windspeaker Contributor 


VANCOUVER 

The talking has to end. Its 
time for the British Columbia 
government to listen to the 
changes First Nations want to 
make for child welfare and its 
time for those changes to be 
implemented. 

“I believe that the First 
Nations people have the 
answers, have the solutions on 
how we can improve and 
support our children and 
families in our communities. We 
have the answers. We just need 
to be listened to,” said Debra 
Foxcroft, president of Nuu- 
chah-nulth Tribal Council. 

Foxcroft, along with 400 other 
First Nations leaders, front line 
workers and representatives 
from Aboriginal children and 
family organizations, met with 
thetMinistry of Child and 
Family Development at the BC 
First Nations Child and Family 
Gathering May 30 and 31 in 
Vancouver. 

But it was the same old same 
old, says Foxcroft. 

“There was not a lot of 
commitment. I think we were 
frustrated with that lack of 
action. I think we were prepared 
to move forward and provide 
some solutions for our children 
and families,” she said. 


“It’s disappointing that we’re 
not seen as a priority when you 
have a premier that was elected 
on a platform of family first and 
they don’t put our children first. 
We’re actually last in terms of 
priorities,” said Foxcroft, 
pointing to the lack of input 
Indigenous leaders and First 
Nations delegated authorities 
have in provincial government 
policy. 

Instead, conference attendees 
listened to Minister Stephanie 
Cadieux commit $100 million 
to move forward with the Plecas 
Report. 

Bob Plecas was mandated by 
the ministry to provide an 
internal examination of practice, 
policies and standards and 
recommend changes following 
the J.P. case, in which a BC 
Supreme Court ruled the 
province’s child protection 
service abused its authority and 
ultimately allowed a father to 
molest his child while the 
toddler was in the ministry’s 
care. 

The report was presented to 
the minister in December of last 
year and has been met with 
much criticism from the 
Aboriginal community. It has 
been viewed as a “top-down” 
approach as it did not involve 
consultation with the Aboriginal 
community and, points out 
Foxcroft, the committee that 
will be looking to implement the 


changes does not include 
Indigenous representation. 

While Cadieux was giving the 
go-ahead to the Plecas report, 
she was also giving the go-ahead 
to a working group that would 
examine issues, such as an aging 
out strategy and poverty- 
reduction strategy. 

The exact make-up of the 
working group has yet to be 
established, but Cheryl Casimer, 
First Nation Summit political 
executive, wants to see federal 
representation along with 
provincial representation, and 
she wants the majority of the 
members to be First Nations. 
She’d like to see the group in 
place in the next few weeks. 

But how recommendations 
from the working group will 
balance with recommendations 
from the Plecas report is unclear, 
said Casimer. 

“(Cadieux) said she doesn’t 
really have a choice in the matter, 
that the decision was made and 
she needs to move ahead with it. 
And we said, ‘Why would you 
do that when you just said you 
want partnership with us?”’ said 
Casimer. “I don’t know where 
she’s going to go from there. It 
doesn’t make sense for her to go 
ahead with it.” 

Casimer is not optimistic that 
change will come at the 
provincial level despite a new 
deputy minister with MCFD, 
who is promising to go to 


communities and talk to 
leadership. 

Casimer is more inclined to 
believe that the changes that will 
have an impact on the high 
number of Indigenous children 
in care and the high number of 
Indigenous children who die in 
care, will come at the federal 
level. 

“The federal government has 
said they’re fully committed to 
working with First Nations in 
addressing some of these issues,” 
she said. “They’ve got the fire at 
their feet to get things done right 
now.” 

Casimer says the way to make 
changes could be to set collective 
standards through a national 
First Nation child welfare act, 
bypassing the provinces entirely. 
Such legislation is listed as 
number four in the 94 calls to 
action by the Truth and 
Reconciliation Commission. 
The TRC’s first five calls to 
action address changes to the 
child welfare system. 

Foxcroft points to the ruling 
earlier this year by the Canadian 
Human Rights Tribunal, which 
calls on the federal government 
to fund child welfare services on 
reserve in the same manner off- 
reserve child welfare is funded, 
and Canada’s full 
implementation of the United 
Nations Declaration on the 
Rights of Indigenous Peoples as 
“tools” that can be used by First 


Nations at the federal level to 
bring about change. 

“They now are saying there 
needs to be a full reform of child 
welfare in Canada,” said 
Foxcroft. “So there’s definitely 
some openness to having some 
change.” 

Casimer agrees. 

“From the province it’s the 
same stuff we hear all the time, 
but it’s fresh what we’re hearing 
from the federal government,” 
she said. “We recognize there’s 
an opportunity. We know the 
window’s not going to be open 
for long and we need to make 
sure we take full advantage of it.” 

Casimer says she is looking 
forward to a summit that federal 
Indigenous and Northern Affairs 
Minister Carolyn Bennett 
indicated will be held this fall 
with First Nations leadership 
across the country to talk about 
child welfare. 

British Columbia First 
Nations will be attending with 
an action plan, which they will 
send in advance, she adds. 

“There is still a lot of work to 
do and I know it’s going to take 
some time but I believe that our 
kids are worth it and we need to 
do it now and not years from 
now,” said Foxcroft. 

“As leadership we’ve decided 
you can either work with us, 
Canada and British Columbia, 
or we’re just going to what we 
need to do,” said Casimer. 


Caribou harvest strategies on the horizon, 

Qamanirjuaq board warns 


PHOTO: SUPPLIED 

The Beverly and Qamanjiruaq Caribou Management Board warn harvesters that the caribou 
isn't forever unless management strategies implemented now. 


By Andrea Smith 

Windspeaker Contributor 

Caribou herds in northern 
Manitoba traditionally provided 
a huge amount of nutritious and 
delicious fresh meat to local First 
Nations. And while the herds 
have been on the decline since at 
least the 1980’s, eight 
communities have been working 
with scientists and local 
governments as part of the 
Beverly and Qamanjiruaq 
Caribou Management Board to 
come up with solutions to reverse 
this trend. 

This past month, the BQCMB 
formulated a five-point action 
plan that will help address key 
factors in the caribou decline. 

“If you don’t learn from history, 
you are doomed to repeat it,” said 
Earl Evans, the chair for BQCMB 
and a member representative of 
the Fort Smith Metis Nation. 

“Now is the time for the Board 
to really ramp up its educational 
messages that caribou herds may 
not last forever, unless people do 
everything they can to help 
caribou now.” 

The BQCMB is made up of 
representative members of the 
Arviat and Whale Cove 


communities of Nunavut, the 
Tadoule Lake and Lac B rochet 
communities of Manitoba, the 
Prince Albert and Uranium City 
communities of Saskatchewan, 
and the Fond-Du-Lac and the 
Lutsel K’e of the Northwest 
Territories. Evans is concerned 
about the sustainability of the 
population going into the future. 

The recent push for even 
greater strategic planning came as 
the result of a study done by the 
BQCMB over the past winter 
which found the population was 
at a “medium-high” risk of 
continued decline. Evans feels it’s 
important to forewarn the public, 
particularly caribou harvesters, 
because management strategies 
are not always easy to accept. 

“It’s important to prepare 
people so they know that 
recommendations on harvest of 
the Qamanirjuaq herd may be 
coming,” he said. “People were 
caught by surprise by the Bathurst 
caribou situation. Now that herd 
has declined so much people don’t 
have caribou and there are 
concerns that this situation could 
become permanentfif the herd 
becomes so small it can’t recover.” 

Ross Thompson is a former fish 
and wildlife biologist who is now 


the executive director of the 
BQCMB. He has been working 
with the organization since it first 
began, and says the specific areas 
of the five-point plan are: 

• best practices for harvesting, 

• habitat protection, 


• communication and 

education, 

• best practices for industry, 
and 

• information for 

management. 

The plan is even being 


supported partially through extra 
funding from the World Wildlife 
Fund, whice share the same 
concerns about handling the herd 
properly. 

Continued on page 20. 
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1 0,000 kilograms of toxic mercury waste: 
What would 170 MPPs do if people in their 
hometowns were poisoned? 



PHOTO: BARB NAHWEGAHBOW 


In Toronto June 2 for the march for justice for Grassy Narrows First Nation. 



PHOTO: BARB NAHWEGAHBOW 

Round dance at College and Bay streets. 


By Barb Nahwegahbow 

Windspeaker Contributor 


TORONTO 

Two very important things 
happened in 1962, scientist 
Faisal Moola told the crowd 
gathered at Queen’s Park on June 
2 to support Grassy Narrows 
First Nation. 

The first was the publishing of 
“Silent Spring”, a book by 
biologist Rachel Carson that was 
the inspiration for the modern 
environmental movement. 
“Silent Spring essentially woke 
up the world to the consequences 
of environmental toxins in the 
environment.” 

“But something else happened 
in 1962,” said Moola, who is 
with the David Suzuki 
Foundation and is a professor at 
both York University and the 
University of Toronto. 

“In 1962, the Ontario 
Government gave permission to 
a pulp and paper company in 
Dryden, Ont. to dump 10,000 
kilograms of toxic mercury waste 
into the Wabigoon River. The 
people of Grassy Narrows have 
been dealing with the results of 
that ever since. . . 

“Shortly after mercury was 
dumped into the river, it began 
to appear at very alarming 
concentrations in the fish and in 
the water and in the people of 
Grassy Narrows themselves.” 

A busload of Grassy Narrows 
citizens, primarily youth, 
travelled 1,700 km over two days 
by bus to join in a rally and 
march known as the River Run. 

More than 1,000 people 
attended the rally to show their 
support for this community that 
has been seeking justice for over 


50 years. For countless 
generations, Moola said, the 
Wabigoon River was sacred to 
the people of Grassy Narrows. It 
provided fish, drinking water 
and employment for members of 
the community in the fishing 
industry and the guiding 
industry. Moola said the people 
of Grassy Narrows have become 
leaders in the environmental 
justice movement. 

“On behalf of the David 
Suzuki Foundation and our tens 
of thousands of supporters right 
across the country, we are calling 
on the Premier and the 
Government of Ontario to listen 
to the science and to finally bring 
justice to the people of Grassy 
Narrows.” 

Chief Simon Fobister of 
Grassy Narrows First Nation said 
the government of Ontario has 
taken the stand that “nature will 
take its course and that the river 
will cleanse itself. They’ve been 
saying that for years and years,” 
said Fobister, “and there’s been 
no action.” 

On May 30, Grassy Narrows 
released a report authored by 
three renowned scientists that 
says the mercury can be cleaned 
from the river system. The cost 
of the research leading up to the 
report was funded by the 
Ontario government. 

“Premier Wynne can’t explain 
it away now,” Fobister said. 
“Now we want action. No more 
fancy words. No more studies. 
We know the mercury is there. 
We’ve lost our economy as a 
result. We’ve lost our health as a 
result. Now today, we want 
action. We just want the Premier 
to say, T’m gonna clean this river. 
Our government is going to do 
it!”’ 


Dawn Bellerose, newly-elected 
Aboriginal representative on the 
executive board of CUPE, said 
she was honored to stand in 
solidarity with the people of 
Grassy Narrows. 

But it’s a tragedy too, she said, 
“because after 50 years, it’s not 
yet cleaned up for them to have 
their land and water back.” 

“There are 170 MPPs in this 
building behind us,” said 
Bellerose. “Do you think they’d 
ignore it if people in their 
hometowns were being poisoned 
with mercury? A report that was 
commissioned by Premier 
Wynne herself said that it can be 
cleaned up and still, she denies 
it. She stands in that building, 
apologizes for past atrocities 
while turning a blind eye to 
atrocities that are happening on 
her own watch. 

“I came here today to say that 
250,000 CUPE members in 
Ontario stand in solidarity with 
the people from Grassy Narrows,” 
said Bellerose. At CUPE’s recent 
annual meeting, she said the 
membership committed to join 
the fight to get the government 
to clean the mercury in the water 
and to stop all industrial logging 
in Grassy Narrows. 

Francis Kavanaugh, grand chief 
of Ontario’s Grand Council 
Treaty #3 said he has seen the 
devastating effects of mercury 
poisoning on the community and 
the people. 

“There was a recent study 
done,” Kavanaugh said, “the river 
has been found to be still very 
highly toxic even though there are 
examples around the world where 
situations like that have been 
remedied, where once lakes and 
waterways were so contaminated 
there was no life or living 


organism in those areas. But 
because of scientists and their 
strategies to rehabilitate those 
waterways, it’s been proven 
successful. I don’t see why 
Premier Wynne has not 
supported the idea there’s a way 
to bring about resolution to the 
issues that Grassy Narrows faces 
on a daily basis.” 

Kavanaugh pledged to do all he 
could to make the government 


accountable. 

The march from Queen’s Park 
led by the youth of Grassy 
Narrows made its way along 
University Avenue to College 
Street ending at Allan Gardens at 
Carlton and Jarvis. There were 
stops for round dances at major 
intersections. When asked what 
he thought of the turnout, Chief 
Fobister pronounced it, 
“Awesome support!” 
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Search for Caitlin: 


Chiefs must take steps to care for Indigenous 
women, end violence against them 


By Shari Narine 

Windspeaker Contributor 

ENDERBY, B.C. 

It isn’t enough that about a year 
ago a number of hereditary and 
elected chiefs in British 
Columbia picked up a 
commitment stick to live 
violence-free and to stop violence 
against women. 

It isn’t enough that chiefs 
across the country have signed 
the Assembly of First Nations’ 
pledge to end violence. It isn’t 
enough that chiefs have had their 
communities pledge non-violent 
behaviour. Chiefs have to take 
action. 

And that is what’s happening 
today, June 7, as chiefs, including 
Grand Chief Stewart Phillip, 
Grand Chief Doug Kelly and 
Kukpi7 Wayne Christian, 
participate in a search for another 
missing Indigenous woman. 

“This is going another step. 
Okay, we’ve made that 
commitment (to end violence), 
can we start doing something in 
that area together,” said Chief 
Charlene Belleau of the 
Esketemc First Nation. “We have 
a responsibility.” 

Belleau helped organize B.C. 
chiefs to participate in the search 
for Caitlin Brandy Potts. 

Potts, 27, had last contact with 
friends and family on Feb. 22. 
She was reported missing March 
1 to the Vernon North 
Okanagan RCMP. 

The last place she was seen was 
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Chiefs initiate a search of Enderby where Caitlin Brandy Potts 
was last seen. 


in Enderby, B.C. According to 
an article that appeared on the 
Missing First Nations: News and 
Alerts Facebook page, Potts 
“apparently told friends” she was 
moving to Calgary, but she has 
not been seen there either. 

Police have conducted air and 
ground searches and the RCMP 
detachment is collaborating with 
Calgary police. As of March 25, 
the RCMP Southeast District 
Major Crimes Unit began 
assisting the Vernon North 
Okanagan RCMP with the 
investigation. 


But there is only so much the 
police can do, said Belleau. 

“To me the RCMP will 
conduct their search within the 
limitations of whatever it is they 


do, (but) where communities or 
families may feel paralyzed by 
someone that’s gone missing 
from their families, we really 
need to learn to be proactive. 

“What are we going to do 
about it without leaving it to the 
RCMP or Search and Rescue and 
to the limitations of their 
searches? It’s trying to get our 
people to move another step,” 
said Belleau. 

The search, in which Potts’ 
family and community members 
also joined, started with a 
ceremony. 

“The ceremonies are 
important traditionally and 
culturally. Our people would 
pray. Spirituality is a big part of 
who we are as First Nations, and 
we believe that prayer and 
ceremony are really important to 
help us to free focus and also to 
put the spirit out there for the 
families and people who are 
grieving,” said mental health 
worker Irene Johnson, who 
coordinated the ceremony. 

“We do have a lot of women 
who are still going missing,” she 
said. 

As a mental health worker, 


Johnson is well aware of the role 
addictions play in the lives of 
many of these women. 

“We’ve been dealing with 
addictions for 30, 40 years, and 
it’s really challenging to help 
people deal with all forms of 
addictions. I think we just need 
to start working with our 
younger generation, to help 
them be safer, to give them 
information in our communities, 
to make them aware of the 
dangers out there,” she said. 

Belleau agrees, noting that 
education about high-risk 
lifestyles and the need to stop 
violence is something that is dealt 
with “day-in, day-out” at a local 
level on Esketemc First Nation. 
And this search underscores that 
need for change. 

“What is disturbing to me is 
that even though we are on the 
eve of a proposed calling for a 
murdered and missing 
(Indigenous) women 

commission of inquiry that our 
women are still going missing 
and it’s time for us as Aboriginal 
people to do something about it 
and this is our effort,” said 
Belleau. 


SCHOOL. BUSES 


and School Bus Parts 

Good used school buses for Bus Routes 

Many buses 1 986 to 2007 
in stock or on the way! 


Does your bus need parts? 


2002 GMC 36 passenger. Cat 3126 
2002 Ford 19 passenger, Powerstroke Diesel 



Phoenix Auto - Lucky Lake, SK 
Phone# 1-877-585-2300 DL#320074 


Check out our current 
online career listings... 

• Concrete Pourer 
• Community Youth Worker 

• Senior Underwriter 

• Mechanic 

• Long Haul Trucker 

• In-Home Caregiver 

• Project Coordinator 

www.ammsa.com 



Hostess, Pamela Holies invites uou to 

The Gathering Room 

for the second and third healing workshop week 


ends 


SESSION TWO - Lee and Bob Nitsch 
Drumming Evening: Friday 19 th August 
Teaching: Pathway of Peace - Mission in Life: 
Saturday 20 th August - Sunday 21 st August 


A Journey into 


The Gathering Room 

15B7 Seabreeze Road 

QwiflhLQatario.EflA-lHQ 


Transportation to and from 
airport and 

hotels will be provided. 

To register or for more 
information, 

Please contact 
Adrienne Humphrey 
Person alassi slant 
^pamela h oiles.c o m 


Friday evening 5:00 PM 
Check-in 
6:00 PM Dinner 
Saturday & Sunday 
8:00 AM Breakfast 
9:00 AM - 5:00 PM Workshop 
(breakfast, lunch & dinner 
provided) 

Space available for 
the first 30 
applications. 
Thank you! 


Pathway of Peace -Mission in Life ■ 

Wholeness 


The "Pathway of Peace" demonstrates the highest 
point a seeker can reach in experiences drawn from 
the material world. As we travel into the Fifth World 
of Illumination leaving the Fourth World of 
Separation and Control, we sense a feeling of 
uncertainty and confusion. We are taking a ieap of 
faith into the great unknown. Below us; we are 
supported by our gifts and abilities, above us; by our 
achievements, still above that; is the peace, the 
material world cannot give; the Infinite and Eternal 
peace-tbe limitless, unified will. 

Participants can expect to: 

Complete a Personal Chart 
Discover how to follow the stepping stones on the 
Pathway of Peace 

Clarify, determine and consciously direct their 
Personal Mission in Life 

Learn how to use their Gifts of Birth to develop 
Latent Talents 

SESSION THREE - Diana Claire Douglas 
Friday September 16 - Sunday September 18 th , 2016 




Lee and Bob Nitsch 


September 201f> 
Diana Claire Douglas 
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Teachings at core of 16 years ol hard work 

on heritage designation 


Windspeaker Contributor 


POPLAR RIVER FIRST 
NATION, Man. 

Respect that the Elders taught 
Sophia Rabliauskas for the land 
drove the Poplar River First 
Nations member to take an 
active role in getting 
Pimachiowin Aki nominated as 
a UNESCO World Heritage 
Site. 

“The responsibility of looking 
after what’s around me, my 
environment, my community, 
the land, was taught to me by my 
parents, my father and 
grandfather especially, because it 
reminded us that each generation 
had its own responsibility to 
continue to look after that land 
and what’s on that land. 

“A lot of people take on that 
responsibility and take it very 


seriously and therefore they do 
whatever it takes to take care of 
that land, to protect it and 
preserve it for future 
generations,” said Rabliauskas. 

What it took was 1 6 years of 
hard work by the five 
Anishinaabe First Nations — 
Poplar River, Pikangikum, Little 
Grand Rapids, Pauingassi and 
Bloodvein - working alongside 
the Manitoba and Ontario 
governments to get Pimachiowin 
Aki nominated as a world 
heritage site. 

Parks Canada, the federal 
agency responsible for leading 
implementation of the World 
Heritage Convention in Canada, 
provided advice on the 
nomination. 

All that work could come to 
fruition in July when 
UNESCO’s World Heritage 
Committee meets in Istanbul. 
Pimachiowin Aki has been 


recommended for the 
designation by the International 
Union for Conservation of 
Nature and the International 
Commission on Monuments 
and Sites. Such a designation 
would protect the site from over- 
development. 

“The Pimachiowin Aki 
nomination has been the catalyst 
for action in the international 
conservation community to 
address long-standing issues 
about Indigenously-managed 
landscapes,” said Mathew 
Jacobson, boreal conservation 
officer for The Pew Charitable 
Trusts. Pew is a global research 
and public policy organization. 

Rabliauskas says it was a 
challenge to get the International 
Union for Conservation of 
Nature to understand the 
connection between land and 
Indigenous spirituality. 

Last year, Rabliauskas was part 


of a Canadian delegation that 
went to Bonn, Germany to 
promote Pimachiowin Aki to the 
World Heritage Committee and 
to help them get an 
understanding of that 
connection. Two years ago, the 
decision on accepting 
Pimachiowin Aki for a World 
Heritage Site was deferred. 

“We worked with the 
committee to help them improve 
their process,” she said. “They are 
starting to understand the 
importance of Indigenous 
people, the connections to the 
land, the spiritual connections 
they have to the land.” 

Of the 1,031 World Heritage 
Sites, only three per cent are both 
a natural and cultural heritage 
site. Pimachiowin Aki would be 
the first of its kind in Canada. 
Pimachiowin Aki would also be 
the first representation of the 
North American boreal shield. 


At 33,400 square kilometers 
and stretching along the 
Manitoba-Ontario border, the 
area contains the largest 
protected section of that 
ecosystem inf North America. It 
is home to more than 40 species 
of native mammals, including 
wolverines, moose, beavers, and 
timber wolves. It provides vital 
habitat for threatened woodland 
caribou and at least eight at-risk 
bird species. 

“We’re starting to see the 
effects of climate change, change 
of landscape. The changes in the 
water, the lake that we live here, 
Lake Winnipeg,” said 
Rabliauskas. “That’s one of the 
things the Elders talk about is 
climate change and how we need 
to . . . find ways to address some 
of those changes.” 

If Pimachiowin Aki is not 
successful in getting its 
designation, Rabliauskas says the 
group will be disappointed and 
will stop pursuing the 
designation. Pimachiowin Aki 
has provincial protection as a 
traditional territory. 

“But we will continue to 
protect our land from any harm 
or development. I think the 
work has been set out for us and 
we will continue to do that,” she 
said. 

And they have learned much 
from the process. The five First 
Nations have reconnected, 
shared stories, developed land 
use plans and learned about their 
past, says Rabliauskas. 

“This project was the work of 
people. It was a long haul and at 
times it wasn’t easy, but I think 
with the direction and guidance 
of the Elders, who believed in 
this project, that made it 
happen,” she said. 

As well, the hard work has 
shone an international light on 
Pimachiowin Aki. 

“Now they know that there are 
people out here, living off the 
land and really are connected to 
the land,” she said. 
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Sophia Rabliauskas participated as part of the Canadian delegation to the 39 th session of the World Heritage Committee in 
Bonn, Germany, last year. 

By Shari Narine 


Six Nations shooting may put Summon Games 

there in jeopardy 


By Shari Narine 

Windspeaker Contributor 


SIX NATIONS 

A violent murder on Six 
Nations of the Grand River on 
Wednesday could have organizers 
of the upcoming Ontario 
Aboriginal Summer Games 
reconsidering their host nation. 

“It’s a discussion that still needs 
to be had,” said Wesley Marsden, 
with the Aboriginal Sport and 
Wellness Council. 

The games, organized by 
ASWCO, is scheduled to take 
place July 19 to July 21 co-hosted 
by Six Nations and Brantford. 


On June 1, the Six Nations 
Police Service responded to a 
report of shots fired at a residence 
on First Line Road. Officers 
arrived to find a grey GMC 
Yukon that appeared to have been 
shot up and three males, each 
suffering from gunshot wounds. 

Ashton VanEvery, 16, died 
after being airlifted to Hamilton 
General Hospital. A second male 
was also airlifted to hospital, 
where he is listed in serious but 
stable condition. The third 
victim refused hospital 
treatment. 

Investigators determined that 
the three males had been at a 
residence in the area of 


Chiefswood Road and First Line 
Road, where an altercation had 
occurred resulting in the three 
victims being shot. 

Investigators identified the 
suspects involved in the shooting 
and after discussion with family 
members, the suspects turned 
themselves into police in the 
evening. Charged with first 
degree murder are Dwight 
Ronald Walton (19), Kenneth 
Paul Appleton (24) and Irvin 
Allan Maracle (56). They will 
remain in custody pending a 
formal bail hearing. 

Such violence is not common, 
said Cindy Thomas, who is 
putting the final touches on the 


annual Tom Longboat Run, to 
take place on Saturday on Six 
Nations. The Tom Longboat 
Run attracts mostly local 
participants, ranging from 200 to 
400 people, although some off- 
the-reserve participation does 
happen. 

Thomas says neither the 
shooting, nor cancelling the 
event, were discussed at the 
morning’s organizational 
meeting. 

“We’re good to go,” she said. 

This type of violence is not an 
indication of life on the Six 
Nation, she said. “This is 
something definitely out of the 
ordinary.” 


Marsden would not speculate 
if discussion on the upcoming 
games could include re-location 
from Six Nations. 

“I’m not too sure, honestly. 
That would be a question for my 
managers,” he said. 

Marsden’s managers were not 
available. 

Five of the seven events for the 
Ontario Aboriginal Summer 
Games are scheduled for Six 
Nations. The games are for 
Aboriginal athletes ages 1 3 to 18 
and provide athletes with 
development and competition 
opportunities to prepare them 
for 2017 North American 
Indigenous Games. 
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Student exhibits a self- 
reflection 

Members of Meskanahk 
Ka-Nipa-Wit school’s 
photography club examined 
who they are in an exhibition 
entitled Honour, which is also 
the name of their photo- 
collection book. “It was about 
really understanding who you 
are, and honouring who you 
are, your history, your way of 
life as Cree people and that’s 


how we came to be with this 
year’s book,” said Sandi 
Hiemer, the school’s 
counselor. It was Hiemer who 
put cameras into the hands 
of students seven years ago. 
Ever since then, with the 
exception of one year, 
students’ work has been part 
of an exhibition at the Nina 
Haggerty Art Centre in 
Edmonton. 



Twenty-one students 
from Meskanahk Ka- 
Nipa-Wit school's 
photography group, 
with Montana First 
Nation Chief Brad 
Rabbit, proudly have 
their work exhibited 
at the Nina Haggerty 
Art Centre until June 
16. 
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NOVA Gas Transmission Ltd. (NGTL) North Montney Project 
Request for Extension of Sunset Clause 


The National Energy Board (NEB or Board) is in receipt of the request from NGTL dated 28 March 2016 for a one-year extension of the 
sunset clause in NGTL’s Certificate GC-125 authorizing the Project, If the request were approved, the Certificate would expire on 10 June 
2017, unless construction of the project had commenced by that date. 

NGTL has requested that the Board rely on the wording of condition 45 in the Certificate to allow' it to extend the sunset clause without 
approval from the Govemor-m-Council under section 21 of the National Energy Board Act (NEB Act). 

Condition 45 of the Certificate states "‘Unless the Board otherwise directs prior to 10 June 2016, this Certificate will expire on 10 June 2016, 
unless construction in respect of the Section 52 Facility has commenced by that date.” The length of the requested extension is not minor and 
there is adequate time to consider it and allow the variance that the Board may approve, if any, to be referred to GIC for approval. 

In view of the above, the Board will consider the request as an application to vary the Certificate pursuant to section 21 of the NEB Act. If the 
Board grants the variance requested, it will not be effective until approved by GIC. 

Prior to making any decisions on the request, the Board has decided to solicit public comments on the following question: 

What issues ami information should the Board consider in deciding on the request? 


NGTL has provided reasons for making the request. The Board would be interested in hearing comments on those reasons, whether 
other issues should also be considered, and if additional information should be required. Interested parties are encouraged to provide 
any information that they recommend the Board consider in deciding on the request. 

The Board found that the Project is in the public interest after the GH-001-2014 hearing. The Board does not intend to rehear issues that it 
already has decided. 

The Board will accept public comments until 8 July 2016. The Board will allow NGTL to submit reply comments by 29 July 2016. 

No application to participate is required. Comments may be submitted by electronic submission (e-file), fax, or mail. Email is not a valid 
method of submitting comments to the Board. Please note that the Board will not accept late submissions or form letters. 

To c-file a submission, follow the e-file link on NEB Project webpage, which is accessible from the main NEB website 
(www.neb-one.gc.ca). 




Walk begins In Sioux Lookout In support ot Fort 


McMurray evacuees 
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Stanley Barkman: walking from Sioux Lookout, Ont. to Fort McMurray to raise money and 
awareness for those who lost their homes in the wild fire. 


By Shari Narine 

Windspeaker Contributor 


EDMONTON 

Treaty 8 Grand Chief Steve 
Courtoreille is more than 
impressed with the journey 
Stanley Barkman has 
undertaken. 

“He’s creating awareness and 
support for Fort McMurray. We 
appreciate what he’s doing for 
our people,” said Courtoreille, 
who is also Chief of the Mikisew 
Cree Nation. Approximately 567 
MCN members were evacuated 
from Fort McMurray on May 3 
and at least 34 families lost their 
homes to the wildfire. 

On May 9, Barkman, 26, from 
Sachigo Lake First Nation, 
Ontario, began walking from 
Sioux Lookout, Ontario, to raise 
awareness and money for 
evacuees affected by the fire. He 
is hoping to raise $20,000. 

Assembly of First Nations 
National Chief Perry Bellegarde 
joined Courtoreille in praising 
Barkman. 

“I lift him up and fully support 
Mr. Barkmans efforts to bring 
badly needed support and 
attention to those in need,” said 
Bellegarde in a statement. 


Barkman is walking 2,080 km 
from Sioux Lookout to Fort 
McMurray. Hes covering about 
60-70 km each day. 

According to his 


Walk4FortMcMurray Facebook 
page, Barkman knows no one in 
Fort McMurray. 

“No one deserves to lose their 
home, neighbourhood or even 


their town from this devastating 
wild fire,” he wrote. 

Alberta Indigenous Relations 
says 64 homes owned by First 
Nations members were destroyed 


in the fire. It is unknown how 
many First Nations people are 
unable to return to their homes 
at this point in the 
neighbourhoods of Waterways, 
Beacon Hill and Abasand. 

Approximately 88,000 people 
were forced from Fort 
McMurray, Fort McMurray First 
Nation, Fort McKay First 
Nation, Gregoire Lake Estates 
and Anzac in early May. 

Even though voluntary 
phased-in re-entry began June 1 , 
residents in Wood Buffalo 
Housing accommodations, 
which weren’t damaged by the 
fire, won’t be returning home 
before June 13. Some units won’t 
be habitable until as late as June 
22 . 

Barkman said he was advised 
by his father to make the walk. 
Barkmans father and cousin have 
joined him on the journey. 

Courtoreille expects Barkman 
and his party to be in Edmonton 
on June 9 or 10. He will be 
joined by Treaty 6 Grand Chief 
Tony Alexis in greeting Barkman. 
Courtoreille is also hoping to get 
Edmonton Mayor Don Iveson 
and Premier Rachel Notley 
involved. 

“He’s a remarkable young 
man,” said Courtoreille. 



OURSE 


SEPTEMBER.6- DECEMBER.16, 2016 

Virtually. Any community. Anytime. 

Schedule Flexibility Convenience for your Lifestyle (home, work or on the road) 
Ease of Accessibility Comfortable Learning Environment available 24/7 
Range of Options Over 20 online courses leading to certification Sr higher learning 
Control Your Career Career Advancement fir Professional Development your way! 

AFOA Canada is pleased to offer online courses that lead 
toward Certification for: 

» CAFM The Certified Aboriginal Financial Manager, and; 

CAPA The Certified Aboriginal Professional Adm in is fra tor 

Designed by Aboriginal Professionals for Aboriginal Professionals 


rrioN 



CERTIFIED ABORIGINAL FINANCIAL MANAGER 

C AFM 3 Ab or ig i na I B us i n ess La w 
CAFM 4 Aboriginal Strategy & Decisions 
CAFM 5 Values & Ethics in the Aboriginal Workplace 
CAFM 6 Aboriginal History & Developments 
CAFM 14 Aboriginal Human & Fiscal Issues 

CERTIFIED ABORIGIN AL PROFESSIONAL ADMINISTRATOR 

CAPA 1 
CAPA 2 
CAPA 3 
CAPA 4 
CAPAS 
CAPA 6 
CAPA 7 
CAPAS 
CAPA 9 
CAPA 10 
CAPA 11 
CAPA 12 
CAPA 13 
CAPA 14 
CAPA 15 
CAPA 16 


Human Resources Management 
Leadership 
Financial Oversight 
Communications 

Governance Structures & Processes 

Accountability & Performance Reporting 

Planning & Organization 

Values, Ethics St Professionalism 

Negotiation & Conflict Resolution 

Knowledge of Community 

Critical Thinking & Analysis 

Knowledge of Culture 6c Language 

Emotional Intelligence & Professional Development 

Law & Legislative Awareness 

Aboriginal Community Economic Development 

Organizational Behaviour & Capacity Development 


f. 


NEW! INDEPENDENT ONLINE LEARNING 

AFOA Canada now offers independent online study where learners can 
complete courses within a one-year period. 




□ Online Learning 



AFOA Canada 

Building a Community of Professionals 


FINANCE » MANAGEMENT » LEADERSHIP 


GOO 


CALL NOW FOR MORE DETAILS: (866) 722-2362 

EMAIL FOR MORE INFORMATION: infO@afoa.Ca WWW.afOS.Ca 


REGISTER NOW BEFORE SPOTS FILL UP! 
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"I am seeing. I am seeking," says Grade 9 student Shantai Ward. Twenty-one students from Meshanahk Ka-Nipa-Wit school have their work exhibited at the 
Nina Haggerty Art Centre and as part of a book entitled Honour. 


Students choose unique way to honour 

who they are 


By Shari Narine 

Sweetgrass Contributing Editor 

MASKWACIS 

Drawing inspiration from 
artist Tanya Harnett, the 
photography group at 
Meshanahk Ka-Nipa-Wit 
school, on Montana First 
Nation, used bricks as their 
background as they “named 
themselves” in a new 
exhibition at the Nina Haggerty 
Art Centre and a book entitled 
Honour. 

Harnett’s exhibition, The 
Lebret Residential 

Petroglyphs, consists of 
photographs of the exterior 
walls of the residential school 
in which the students etched 
their names into the bricks. 

“What our students did was 
. . . they marked their life in the 
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here and the now today. They 
identified themselves. They 
wrote it on their arms and they 
held it up in front of the bricks 
in our school,” explained Sandi 
Hiemer, the school’s counselor. 

Hiemer says education is 
often associated with the 
legacy of oppression and 
colonization. But a community 
school, like Meshanahk Ka- 
Nipa-Wit, upholds the life and 
ways of the people within it. 

Working with both Hiemer 
and Cree Elder Donald 
Johnson, students focused on 
reconciliation, looking at 
history truthfully, and how to 
address both the systemic and 
individual racism which still 
exists. 

“It was about really 
understanding who you are, 
and honouring who you are, 


your history, your way of life 
as Cree people and that’s how 
we came to be with this year’s 
book,” said Hiemer. 

Hiemer put cameras in the 
hands of junior high students 
seven years ago and gave them 
no other instruction than to 
start snapping photos. What 
started off as a small group of 
10 or 11 students and a photo 
book entitled Can You See Me? 
has jumped to 21 students. 

Hiemer, who is non- 
Indigenous, was inspired by 
mainstream coverage in 2010 
of Maskwacis, which focused 
on the violence in the 
community. She asked the 
students if this was an accurate 
depiction of their community. 
While the students 
acknowledged that violence did 
exist, they also said there was 



more to Maskwacis than that. 

“It emerged out of that 
general question: do you feel 
like you are being represented 
accurately? And if not, what 
does it mean to represent 
yourself? And so we took that 
on,” Hiemer said. 

Public perception, systemic 
and individual discrimination 
and how students identify 
themselves are concepts 
captured in the photos taken 
each year since then, she says. 

“We’ve talked a lot about 
different ways of caring and 
different ways of addressing 
issues. It was very complicated 
discussions over the course of 
a year. I think it’s too simple to 
say we don’t care at all or we 
care so much. Because really, 
at the end of the day, you can’t 
control perception, but you can 


represent yourself and you can 
stand in your own two shoes 
and be working toward social 
justice, not just for yourself, but 
for your family and your 
community,” said Hiemer. 

The exhibition and book 
launch took place at the Nina 
Haggerty Art Centre, in 
Edmonton, on June 2. Chief 
and council and the community 
joined the students in the event. 

“We celebrate their work,” 
said Hiemer. 

Every year since the project 
launched, a book of 
photographs has been produced 
and the work showcased as an 
exhibit at the Nina Haggerty 
Art Centre. Copies of this 
year’s book, Honour , are still 
available through the school. 

The exhibit runs until June 
16. 
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Kapown Rehabilitation Centre 

♦ 32 Bed Residential Facility 

♦ 56 Day Program 

♦ Continuous Intake 

♦ Accredited by CAC 


P.O. Box 40 
Grouard, AB 
TOG ICO 
1-888-751-3921 


Kapffiwn 
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REHABILITATION 


Public Members 

The Board of Governors 
of Portage College 


Honourable Marlin Schmidt, Minister of Advanced Education, 
is seeking applications from individuals interested in serving as 
a Public Member of The Board of Governors of Portage College. 

This recruitment is for two public member appointments. 

Appointments are for a term of up to three years and members may 
be eligible for re-appointment at the end of the term. An honorarium 
is available with this opportunity. Job ID # 1036334 

For more information on the Board of Governors of Portage College, 
please visit; http://www.portagecollege,ca/About_Us/Administration/ 
Boards. Messag e_a nd_ Meet Jhe_ Board . ht m 


Visit jobs, alberta, ca to leam more 
about this opportunity and to apply online. 


(ESPORTAGE 

QIcollege 




Government 


Every day, at least one Albertan dies by suicide. 


Need to talk about it? 

1.800.SUICIDE 

7 8 4 2 4 3 3 

24 hours • Confidential 

for 403 area codes only 



DISTRESS CENTRE 

U HOUR SUPPORT I COUNSELLING I RESOURCES 



distresscentre.com 


Find every Alberta Sweetgrass 
article online: 
www.ammsa.com 
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Backbone is one of 1 0 submissions to be pitched to more than 
400 performing arts professionals from over 50 countries at 
International Society for the Performing Arts' annual congress. 


Indigenous production 

commissioned by The Banff 
Centre pitched internationally 

Work by Sandra Laronde, 
artistic director for The Banff 
Centre, has received 
international recognition. 
Backbone, the newest work by 
Laronde’s Indigenous 

performance company Red Sky, 
was recently selected from a 
competitive pool of 56 
applications worldwide by 
ISPA’s Pitch New Works 
Committee. Laronde will pitch 
Backbone as part of the 98th 
International Society for the 
Performing Arts congress in 
Melbourne, Australia, on June 3. 
Backbone is a cutting-edge new 
dance and live music creation 
inspired by the ‘spine’ of the 
Americas. Featuring eight 
dancers and live music, 
Backbone combines 

contemporary Indigenous 
dance with athleticism to 
express its power, formation and 
spirit. It is co-produced and an 
original commission by The 
Banff Centre. Another Red Sky 


production, Mistatim, was 
recently nominated for a 2016 
Dora Mavor Moore Award for 
Outstanding Production. 
Mistatim is about the taming of 


a wild horse and the forging of 
the truest of friendships. The 
Dora Mavor Moore Award 
recognizes the best of Toronto 
theatre and opera. 





Wisdom 


Honour 


Love 

Respect 


Humility 


Sexually 
Transmitted 
Infections are on 
the rise in Alberta. 

Could you 
have one? 


Get tested. 

Talk to your 
healthcare worker. 


Alberta Health 


II Services 
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Gala to raise 
awareness, funds 
for abused women 



PHOTO: FILE 


Crowned Mrs. North America Globe Classic last year 
Lisa Ground is using her position to speak out 
against domestic violence and abuse. 

By Shari Narine 

Sweetgrass Contributing Editor 


ENOCH CREE NATION 

When Lisa Ground was seeking refuge from an abusive 
relationship there were no women shelters with vacancies. 

Now, the reigning Mrs. North America Globe Classic is 
doing all she can to ensure other women in her situation 
have some place safe to go to. 

Ground and her daughter Ashley Callingbull-Burnham 
have teamed up to host what Ground is hoping to be the 
first annual In Her Shoes Gala. 

4 Ashley and I are survivors and we felt that with . . . our 
voice we can bring awareness, hope and healing and maybe 
inspire others to leave their situation or to find hope and 
heal,” said Ground. 

The event, to be held Thursday, will raise awareness 
about domestic violence and abuse and raise money for 
WIN House, a women’s shelter in Edmonton. 

Ground says she and Callingbull-Burnham, who is 
presently Mrs. Universe, are using their positions to tell 
their stories. It’s a story, Ground admits, she wouldn’t be 
telling if it weren’t for her daughter’s encouragement. 

“Ashley always tells me, ‘Mom, be fearless,”’ said 
Ground. 

Ground says her situation was “horrific.” She suffered 
psychological, emotional, sexual and financial abuse at the 
hands of her partner, a relationship she was in for over five 
years. The partner also sexually abused Ashley. In one year, 
Ground lost her six-day old baby and her mother. Those 
losses coupled with the continued abuse, pushed Ground 
into depression to the point that she weighed 270 pounds. 
Ground says she kept her situation secret from her family 
and friends and instead of asking for help, collected bottles 
in order to buy food to feed her two young daughters. 

As winner of the Mrs. North America Globe Classic, 
Ground is ambassador for the W.I.N. Foundation. Founded 
by Dr. Tracy Kemble in 1996, it specializes in the “healing 
and empowerment” of women, particularly focused on 
helping women overcome domestic. 

Ground is aware of the complexities that are part of 
abuse. She knows all too well the impact of residential 
schools. Her parents both attended residential school, both 
suffered abuse there, and both lacked from parental 
guidance when they became parents. She knows about the 
addictions that arise as people try to deal. She knows that 
such hurt and damage lead to suicide. 

“We’re also trying to express that it’s time to educate 
our younger children, too, because that dysfunction just 
continues. . .. Home life is affecting everything around us,” 
said Ground. “We’re stopping that cycle. There is hope. It 
doesn’t matter how hard it is. . .. It’s never too late.” 

The inaugural In Her Shoes Gala 2016 will include a 
plated dinner, Honouring Ceremony, silent auction, draws, 
networking, live entertainment and stiletto walk. 

St. Albert Mayor Nolan Crouse and entertainer Michelle 
Thrush will be emceeing the night. The event will be held 
at the Edmonton Marriot River Cree Resort on the Enoch 
Cree Nation. 
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Actor wins Leo for performance in Blackstone 

Actor Carmen Moore picked up a Leo Award at the 
gala held in Vancouver Sunday night. Moore was 
presented with the Best Lead Performance by a Female 
in a Dramatic Series for the episode “Flat Line” in the 
series Blackstone. This is the third Leo Moore has won 
for her lead role as Leona Stoney. The Leo Awards are 
a project of the Motion Picture Arts and Sciences 
Foundation of British Columbia, a not-for-profit 
organization whose mission is to celebrate and promote 
the achievements of the British Columbia film and 
television industry. 

Award-winning actor Carmen Moore gets direction 
from Ron E. Scott, creator of Blackstone. The series 
about life on the fictional reserve completed a 
successful five-season run last December. 



PHOTO: COURTESY OF BRIAN JEAN 


Wildrose Leader Brian Jean and Fort McMurray- 
Wood Buffalo MLATany Yao were in Fort McMurray 
Wednesday to welcome evacuees home. 


Evacuees begin returning to Fort McMurray and 
area 

Calling the return of the first set of Fort McMurray 
evacuees on Wednesday “a new chapter,” Wildrose 
Leader Brian Jean and Fort McMurray-Wood Buffalo 
MLA Tany Yao were on hand to provide support. In a 
statement, they said, ““It was just under a month ago 
that flames engulfed our town, where neighbours 
watched as flames trickled across their roofs and saw 
embers rain down. We saw great acts of heroism from 
our first responders, putting their lives on the line to 
protect our city and our people. Across Alberta we saw 
communities rally to protect all evacuees, suddenly made 
homeless. . . . The challenges are not over, we will require 
a new kind of courage and heroism as we survey the 
damage and rebuild our lives.” Billboards leading into 
the city read “Safe Resilient Together” and “We Are Here. 
We Are Strong” and a huge Canadian flag hung between 
the extended ladders of two fire trucks parked on a bridge 
over the road. People living in the Lower Townsite, Anzac, 
Fort McMurray First Nation and Gregoire Lake Estates 
were allowed to return yesterday and about 7,500 made 
the trip. Other Fort McMurray residents will return in 
voluntary phased-in re-entry over the next three days. 
The fire destroyed 2,400 structures, nearly 10 per cent 
of the city, and contaminants have made a further 567 
homes inhabitable at this point. Jean lost his home in 
the wildfire that forced a mass evacuation of the 
community on May 3. 


HFH gets award for innovative way of putting homes 
on reserve 

Habitat for Humanity on the Border Lloydminster 
Society is the recipient of one of five awards in the Social 
Innovator category of Canada’s Volunteer Awards. The 
Flying Dust First Nation partnered with Habitat for 
Humanity organizations in Lloydminister, Edmonton and 
Meadow Lake along with businesses to break ground 
in May 2015 for the first on-reserve build of a 10-unit 
Elders Lodge. At the community level, the partnership 
ensured open lines of communication and mutual 
understanding. The logistics required coordination 
between partners as well. Elders provided input on the 
design of the lodge, and the Flying Dust First Nation 
community came together to contribute the required 5 
000 hours of volunteer labour. With their Adopt a Home 
Program, HFH Lloydminster is now assisting other 
reserves to participate in HFH projects. Through 
innovation and dedication, HFH Lloydminster is a 
champion for safe, affordable housing for all, Aboriginal 
communities included. The recipients of Canada’s 
Volunteer Awards were honoured Thursday at a special 
ceremony in Ottawa, recognized by Jean-Yves Duclos, 
minister of families, children and social development 

Medal reflects value of engaging in Indigenous laws, 
says recipient 

Dr. Hadley Friedland was presented with the 
Governor General’s Gold Medal Wednesday at the 
University of Alberta’s Spring Convocation. The medal 
recognizes the UAIberta doctoral graduate with the 
highest academic standing. She successfully defended 
her dissertation in January. Friedland is currently the 
research director of the Indigenous Law Research Unit 
at the University of Victoria, and an O’Brien Fellow at 
McGill University’s Faculty of Law teaching an intensive 
seminar on Indigenous laws. She will be joining the 


UAIberta Faculty of Law on July 1 as a visiting assistant 
professor for a two-year term. “I am humbled and 
honoured to have my graduate work receive such an 
award,” said Friedland. “This honour also reflects the 
value and possibilities in legal scholarship respectfully 
and seriously engaging with Indigenous (Cree) laws.” 

Exploring literature and Aboriginal people 

Native Counselling Services of Alberta Director Dr. 
Patti LaBoucane-Benson and publisher and president 
of House of Anansi Press and Groundwoods Books 
Sarah MacLachlan will explore the opportunity for a 
common ground between writers, publishers and 
Indigenous Peoples to be leaders in reconciliation. 
Laboucane-Benson’s novel The Outside Circle , 
published by Anansi Press, was the award recipient of 
The Pierre Elliot Trudeau Scholarship and the Social 
Sciences and Humanities Research Council Doctoral 
Fellowship as well as on the Globe and Mail’s Top Ten 
Canadian books in May 2015. The discussion will take 
place on Saturday at the Stanley Milner Library in 
downtown Edmonton. 

Enoch RCMP detachment officially opens Friday 

Friday will mark the grand opening of the new Enoch 
RCMP Detachment. Enoch Elders, Chief Billy Morin and 
council, and RCMP members will take part in the 
celebration, which will include a pipe ceremony and flag 
raising. The building cost approximately $1.4 million, 
cost-shared between Enoch Cree Nation and the RCMP, 
with the RCMP covering 91 per cent of the cost. The 
detachment is to house 18 staff including five full-time 
officers and eight Enoch enhanced policing members. 
There will also be two Enoch tribal police, one person 
for victim services and two support staff. The new 
building is located at the intersection of Highway 60 and 
Township 523 on the Enoch First Nation. 
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Newest commitments to end 
homelessness met with approval 


Red tape thwarting 
plans of McMurray 
Metis Local to rebuild 



By Shari Narine 

Sweetgrass Contributing Editor 


EDMONTON 

Recent moves by both the 
federal and provincial 
governments to address 
affordable housing are 
“something for the toolbox” in 
the battle against homelessness. 

But affordable housing is only 
one element in the incredibly 
complex challenge that leaves 
too many people homeless, says 
Susan McGee, executive 
director with Homeward Trust 
Edmonton. 

“Homelessness is the result of 
a lot of factors. Everybody who 
experiences homelessness has 
their own journey,” said McGee. 

To help address the 
complexity of homelessness, 
Homeward Trust employs the 
Housing First model. Housing 
First gets people into homes first 
and then helps them stay in their 
homes by offering support in 
other areas, such as addictions, 
mental or physical health issues. 

Homeward Trust has been 
working with the federal 
government since 2000 to 
address homelessness. 
Edmonton - along with Calgary, 
Grande Prairie, Lethbridge, 


Medicine Hat, Red Deer and the 
Regional Municipality of Wood 
Buffalo - and a total of 61 
designated cities across the 
country will benefit from an 
increased $111.8 million in 
funding the Trudeau government 
announced in its March budget. 
Last week, a few more details on 
the Homelessness Partnering 
Strategy were outlined. Among 
the priorities set was $12.5 
million toward innovative 
solutions to homelessness, 
focusing on Indigenous 
Canadians, youth, women 
fleeing violence and veterans. 

Homeward Trust Edmonton 
also works with the city’s 
homeless Aboriginal 

community. McGee says her 
organization is unique in that it 
has Aboriginal leadership, which 
includes a minimum four 
Aboriginal board members as 
well as an Aboriginal advisory 
council. The primary partnership 
is carried out with Bent Arrow 
Traditional Healing Society, 
which has a Housing First team 
bankrolled by Homeward Trust. 

The federal government has 
also committed to ongoing 
funding. 

“That’s going to require us to 
ensure that there’s long term 
plans in place, that we can be 


thoughtful in our planning,” said 
McGee. 

Earlier in the week, the 
province introduced the 
Modernized Municipal 
Government Act, which allows, 
among other measures, 
municipalities to reserve a 
portion of a new development 
for affordable housing. 
Inclusionary housing, a practise 
used across North America, 
provides increased affordable 
housing and promotes diverse, 
inclusive communities. 

McGee says inclusionary 
housing is a welcomed approach 
to affordable housing but it’s 
also an approach that needs to 
be planned carefully. It has the 
potential of being an 
unwelcomed financial burden 
on housing developers as well 
as leading to the not-in-my- 
backyard attitude from existing 
residents. She says inclusionary 
housing needs to be part of the 
city’s overall planning and not 
be undertaken on a project-by- 
project basis so expectations are 
clear. There also needs to be 
more programs to address the 
cost of affordable housing so 
that costs are not picked up 
solely be new housing 
development, she adds. 

Continued on page 22. 


By Shari Narine 

Sweetgrass Contributing Editor 

EDMONTON 

Metis have a proud heritage 
in Waterways and Dan 
Stuckless wants that tradition to 
continue as Fort McMurray 
rebuilds. 

“The Metis people should be 
front and centre when this 
rebuilding effort is going on 
because it was the Metis people 
that really built up the 
community of Waterways 
before the city of Fort 
McMurray back in the early 
days,” said Stuckless, who 
serves as general manager of the 
McMurray Metis Local 1935. 

But efforts to play a key role 
in moving development forward 
have stalled in red tape. 

“We’ve hit bureaucratic road 
blocks along the way. It seems 
like we get bounced around 
from agency to agency with 
people who can’t make 
decisions or don’t know what’s 
going on. It’s been a pretty good 
time waster for us,” said 
Stuckless. 

In the wild fire that swept 
through Fort McMurray and 
forced the mandatory 
evacuation of close to 88,000 
people, the McMurray Metis 
Local was hit hard. Before the 
office burned to the ground, 
computers were salvaged as 
were a number of artifacts that 
were being saved for a museum. 

Now, the Metis local wants to 
turn that loss into an 
opportunity. The local wants to 
use the land they have leased for 
the past 20 years on a year-by- 


year basis for housing. Since 
they want to invest in the 
property, they want to turn the 
lease into a long term 
commitment. But Stuckless says 
that although they are on 
provincial land, they are being 
told to go through the municipal 
permitting system. 

“But it’s not so easy to do. It’s 
been pretty frustrating because 
we’ve been trying to go through 
the appropriate channels but 
they don’t seem to be pretty well 
organized right now. . . . Normal 
government functions shouldn’t 
be this difficult,” said Stuckless. 

He says they need permission 
to get the insurance to clean up 
the land and then be able to 
build. He is hoping government 
contact information he received 
recently will move the issue 
forward. 

“(We want) to contribute and 
participate in the economic 
engine of Canada and, also now, 
to provide dual service to newly 
homeless Metis people, who are 
our members,” said Stuckless. 

“We would have to rebuild 
office space. We have members 
without homes and we have 
businesses to run. Moving a lot 
of those things into one location 
would make sense for us.” 

The Metis Nation of Alberta 
will continue to provide support 
in finding accommodations and 
Red Cross says it will as well, 
says Stuckless. 

About 300 Metis members 
were displaced during the fire, 
with MNA helping them along 
with about 100 others related to 
members, with a variety of 
services. 


EMERGENCYSHELTER & HOUSING I COUNSELLING I CHILD DEVELOPMENT I EDUCATION & EMPLOYMENT 


Proudly recognizing Canada's Indigenous cultures 
and traditions on National Aboriginal Day 

The YWCA is Calgary's largest and 
longest-serving women's organization, 
offering emergency shelter, housing, 
counselling, child development and 
education and employment resources. 

Operating on traditional Blackfoot 
territory, we are honoured to support 
women and their families from 
Indigenous communities and 
continue to work towards a safe 
and equitable community for all 





ywcaofcalgary.com 


YWCA 


CALGARY 


(Brian Mason, MLA 

1 EDMONTON HIGHLANDS-NORWOOD 

Contact my office if you need help l 

accessing provincial services 
like health care, A1SH & AB Works T i 
or if you have questions about 
how a policy or legislation 
affects you. 

^iiLniimiimmiimiimiJiimiiiiimiiiHiimiieiiiimiimiiiiiiimiitikiiiiii 



/ amyour voice in the 
Legislature and I want 
to hear from you. 

Conned with Brian! 

6519 -112 Avenue 
Edmonton, AB T5W CPI 
Phone; 780-414-0682 
Email: 

edmcnton.highfand snorwood 
# assembly, ab.ca 
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National 
Aboriginal Day 
is June 21. 

Thank you to our Aboriginal partners 
for many years of shared success. 

Before Syncrude put a shovel in the ground, we promised to share the opportunities 
created by our operations with the Wood Buffalo region’s Aboriginal people. Little did we 
know that you would share so much with us. Your rich traditions, inspiring culture, 
insightful perspectives and entrepreneurial success have not only made you valued 
neighbours and partners, but also respected friends. 

On June 21, we show our appreciation to our Aboriginal partners for helping us build our 
business and strengthen our shared communities. 

Learn more at syncrude.ca 



Syncrude 

m Securing Canada’s Energy Future 
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On behalf of the Alberta 


www.indigenous.alberta.ca 


government, may you 
have a wonderful 
National Aboriginal Day. 

Richard Feehan 

Minister of Indigenous Relations 


Government 


National 

Aboriginal 

Day 



Ab&rigtsni} 


2016 National Aboriginal Day 
Community Events 

A Time of Heating , a Time for Change - 
Un temps pour guerir, un temps pour changt 


Host: Government of Alberta, Indigenous 

Relations 


Date: Friday. June 17. 2016 

Time: 1 1 :30 a.m. to 1:00 p.m. 

Location: City Center Mall, Lower Level 

(West, Hudson Bay side) Edmonton, 
100 Street and 102 Avenue 


Notes: 


Live Aboriginal entertainment. 


Contact: 

Phone: 

E-mail: 

Website: 

indiqenous.alberta.ca/National-Aboriqinal-Dav.cfm 


Kellie Freeborn 

780-422-0052 

Kellie. Freeborn@gov.ab.ca 


Host: 


St. Albert NAD Festival 


Date: Sunday. June 19, 2016 

Time: 12:00 noon to 5:00 p.m. 

Location: Lions Park SLAIbert (corner of Tache 
Street and Sir Winston Churchill) 


Notes: Fun for the whole family. Bring a lawn chair 

or a blanket and settle in for the afternoon. 
The celebration begins with a traditional 
grand entry to showcase a full afternoon of 
First Nation, Inuit, and Metis entertainment 
and crafts. Free face painting and games 
for the kids. Free bannock baking on a 
stick in front of a tipi. 50/50 draws and a 
half-time break with live entertainment 
featuring local artists. 


Contact: Gwen Crouse 
E-mail: gwencrouse@hotmail.com 

Facebook: St. Albert National Aboriginal Day 
Festival 

Host: Government of Canada Partnership 

Committee 


Date: Tuesday. June 21. 2016 

Time: 9:00 a.m. — 4:00 p.m.; 

main stage 12:00 noon — 1 :00 p.m. 
Location: Main atrium, youth activities (Canada Place 
Conference, 2 nd floor), 
children’s activities (8 th floor). 

Aboriginal artisans/exhibitors, and 
free cake and bannock give-away. 


Notes: Free. ALL NATIONS are welcomed to 

share in the celebration f 


Contact: Heather Poitras 

Phone: 780-495-6728 

E-mail: Heather. Poitras@aandc.gc.ca 

Website: www.aandc.gc.ca/nad 


Host: Creating Hope Society (CHS), 

Canadian Native Friendship Centre 
(CNFC), Edmonton Public School 
Board, Edmonton Catholic School 
District, Homeward Trust, and 
Indigenous Relations Office 


Date: Tuesd ay, June 21, 20 16 

Time: Day Event 10:00 a.m. — 5:00 p.m. 

Evening Event 6:00 p.m. — 9:00 p.m. 
Location: Borden Park Edmonton 


Contact: CHS 780-477-7961 or 

CNFC 780-761-1900 

E-mail: info@creatinghopesociety.ca 

Website: www.creatinghopesodety.ca 


Host: Bent Arrow Traditional Healing Society 

Date: Tuesday. June 21. 2016 

Time: 8:30 a.m. to 12:00 noon 

Location : 1 1 648 - 85 Street 

Bent Arrow/Parkdale School 


Notes: Free event and pancake breakfast. Bring 

own lawn chairs and enjoy activities for 
children, tipi, bouncy castle, traditional 
games, crafts, face painting. Powwow 
dancers and a round dance at 1 1 :QQ a.m. 
Everyone Welcome. 


Contact: Community Events Committee 

Phone: 780-481-3451 

E-mail: reception® bentarrow.ca 

Website: www.bentarrow.ca 

Facebook: Bent Arrow Traditional Healing Society 
Twitter: BentArrowYEG 
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June 21 to 25: Get active and show It! 


“Now that we’ve established 
the week itself, we’re trying to 
create more partnerships with 
organizations and communities 
who are supportive of the idea,” 
said Young, who is also APACC’s 
executive assistant. 

The concept for the national 
awareness week was hatched at 
APACC’s annual conference in 
2014, which was held at Queen’s 
University in Kingston, Ont. 

APACC, a non-profit 
organization, is also a network 
for Aboriginal people involved in 
sports, recreation, fitness and 
traditional activities. Its annual 
conference is staged in a different 
city each year. 

Following its 2014 conference, 
officials from 16 organizations 
from across Canada ended up 
signing a proclamation to stage 
an annual physical activity 
awareness week. 

It was also agreed that dates for 
the event would remain constant. 
The start of the awareness week 

KPoster for National Aboriginal Physical Activity Awareness^ 

June 21 since that is also 


June 21-25, 2016 

National Aboriginal 
Physical Activity 
Awareness Week 


Show Us Your Active Spirit! 

The intent of the week is to promote 
physical activity within our urban and 
rural Aboriginal communities through 
organizing several simple and fun 
initiatives. 

Post photos of yourself and your family 
getting involved in fitness, sports & 
recreation, and traditional activities 
throughout the week on our page 
fb.com/groups/napaaw and use the 
hashtags shown on the right of this poster 
to share and inspire. 

Anything from volleyball to berry picking , 
yoga to carving , gardening to sivimming. 

Need some ideas? Check out our website 
for our NAPAAW toolkit or email us for 
more information — honor your active 

SP' rit! 



By Sam Laskaris 

Windspeaker Contributor 

VANCOUVER 

A British Columbia-based 
organization will once again stage 
its annual national awareness 
week to encourage Indigenous 
people f across the country to be 
more physically active. 

The Aboriginal Physical 
Activity and Cultural Circle 
(APACC), which is located in 
Vancouver, launched its 
inaugural National Aboriginal 


Physical Activity Awareness 
Week in 2014. 

The purpose of the week is to 
encourage First Nations 
communities across Canada to 
promote and participate in 
various simple physical activities. 
Aboriginal people in both urban 
and rural locations are 
encouraged to take part. 

Melody Young, who is the 
program manager for the 
awareness week, said the event, 
which annually runs June 21 the 
June 25, has been gaining interest 
since its inception. 


National Aboriginal Day. 

Besides APACC, officials from 
some of the other organizations 
that signed the national 
proclamation were from the 
North American Indigenous 
Games, Native Women’s 
Association of Canada, Canadian 
Aboriginal AIDS Network and 
the Heart and Stroke 
Foundation. 

To make things as easy as 
possible for them to take part, 
APACC annually sends out a 
tool kit, which provides plenty 
of information on what types of 


physical activities people can do. 

“We do try to focus all across 
the country,” Young said. “We’re 
just trying to get people excited 
for physical activity.” 

This year APACC officials sent 
out more than 1,000 tool kits to 
First Nation communities, 
Aboriginal friendship centres and 
those who have an APACC 
membership across the country. 

“The tool kit explains what the 
week is about and why we felt 
there was a need for it,” Young 
said. 

There’s also no need to 
necessarily get a large group 
together in order to take part. 

“There’s stuff you can do 
individually,” Young added. “But 
we wanted to appeal to families 
as well. We also have a section 
(in the tool kit) of how much 
physical activity you should be 
getting for your age.” 

The tool kit offers various ideas 
for people to get physically 
active. For individuals, families 
or groups, even going out for a 
simple walk is considered being 
physically active. 

The tool kit also suggests that 
when possible to alternate 
activities during the awareness 
week. It’s also recommended, 
again when possible, to switch 
between a high intensity activity, 
such as hiking, to less intense 
activities, such as yoga or simply 
stretching. 

Young said in previous years 
people from all of Canada’s 
provinces and territories have 
participated in the awareness 
week. 

“But it’s hard to tell exactly 


how many are actually 
participating,” she said. 

Those who do take part are 
encouraged to share photos of 
their participation via the event’s 
Facebook page. But not all 
participants upload pictures of 
their involvement, making it 
impossible to figure out accurate 
numbers. 

Young said interest in the week 
is indeed growing, evidenced by 
the number of inquiries APACC 
officials receive from 
organizations and individuals 
looking to get involved. 

“It takes a while for stuff like 
this to pick up,” she said. “But 
we have noticed people are 
asking more questions about it 
now.” 

Though APACC’s awareness 
week only runs for five days, its 
officials hope that Aboriginal 
people across the country 
become physically active 
throughout the year. Regular 
physical activity can help prevent 
chronic ailments such as heart 
disease, diabetes and arthritis. 

Being physical active can also 
help with social issues plaguing 
First Nations communities. 

To kick off its awareness week, 
APACC officials organized a run, 
slightly under five kilometres, 
near Vancouver’s Trout Lake in 
2014. Then last year APACC 
staged a youth Aboriginal Sports 
Day, which included various 
relay races, at B.C.’s Musqueam 
Indian Reserve. (As for this year, 
APACC officials are planning to 
stage another youth sports day at 
the Aboriginal Mother Centre 
Society in Vancouver. 


Ontario's summer games about three days of 

discovery 


By Sam Laskaris 

Windspeaker Contributor 


OSHWEKEN, Ont. 

A bit of history will be made 
next month as the inaugural 
Ontario Aboriginal Summer 
Games will be staged. But more 
than just provincial bragging 
rights will be on the line at the 
multi-sport competition, which 
is scheduled for July 19 to July 
21 . 

That’s because the Games, 
which will be held in the Six 
Nations community of 
Oshweken and in nearby venues, 
will help identify some of the 
Ontario athletes that will go on 
to compete at the 2017 North 
American Indigenous Games 
(NAIG). 

The Ontario Games, open to 
those ages 13 to 18, will feature 
seven sports. They are archery, 
athletics (track and field), 
canoeing/kayaking, golf, lacrosse, 
rifle shooting and swimming. 

The Aboriginal Sport and 
Wellness Council of Ontario 
(ASWCO), which was 
incorporated in 201 1, is hosting 


the Games. 

A previous organization which 
governed Aboriginal sports in the 
province and nationally, the 
Aboriginal Sports Circle, had 
staged summer games more than 
a decade ago. But those games 
did not continue on. 

Vanessa Lodge, ASWCO’s 
manager of engagement and 
development, said this year’s 
Games are unique. 

That’s because the three-day 
event will actually feature just 
one day of competition. 

The first two days will allow 
athletes to try as many as three 
different sports. 

“With each sport we will have 
dedicated coaches and volunteers 
to help out,” she said. 

Several other Aboriginal 
organizations in Canada also 
stage their own provincial or 
territorial youth summer games. 

“We’re very unique with the 
approach we’re taking with these 
Games,” Lodge said. “From my 
understanding, I don’t think 
there’s any other provincial or 
territorial association that does 
what we’ll be doing.” 

Day 1 of the Ontario Games 


is being called Fundamental 
Movement Skills. All of those 
athletes who attend the Games 
will have the opportunity to try 
three sports of their choosing. 

By the next day, athletes will 
have to narrow down their 
choices of sports. They will be 
allowed to train and practice in 
a maximum of two sports. 

And then on the final day of 
the Games, that’s when 
competitions will be staged. 
Athletes will only be allowed to 
participate in one sport. 

Lodge said Games’ organizers 
are keen on having those who 
show up try new sports. 

“They’re coming from all over 
the province,” she said. “They 
might not have access to try 
different sports in their 
communities.” 

ASWCO is divided into six 
regions across the province. Each 
region will be allowed to send a 
maximum of 35 athletes to the 
Games, on a first come, first 
served basis. The Games will 
feature a maximum of 210 
athletes. 

Lodge said ASWCO plans to 
stage the provincial Games every 


two years. 

“The sports may change from 
year to year,” she said. And so too 
will the number of competitors. 
Lodge said organizers purposely 
capped the number of athletes 
who will take part this year. 

“It’s the first time we’ve done 
this event,” she said. “We wanted 
to make sure we can do a good 
job with smaller numbers before 
we jump into something big.” 

Athletes are required to pay a 
$90 registration fee to take part. 

Those travelling to the Games 
from northern parts of the 
province can take advantage of 
free transportation that will be 
provided. Buses will pick up 
participants from Thunder Bay, 
Timmins, Kenora and Sault Ste. 
Marie. 

Also, accommodations and 
food will be provided for all of 
the competitors. These expenses 
will be covered by ASWCO, 
which receives funding from the 
province’s Ministry of Tourism, 
Culture and Sport. 

Ohsweken’s Gaylord Powless 
Arena will play host to a pair of 
sports, lacrosse and athletics. 
Both box lacrosse and field 


lacrosse sessions will be staged, 
possibly in 3 on 3 or 4 on 4 
formats. And the track and field 
events will be held on the 
outdoor track adjacent to the 
arena. 

Ohsweken will also host the 
canoeing/kayaking races. They 
will take place on the Grand 
River at Chiefswood Park. 

Meanwhile, both the archery 
and rifle shooting competitions 
will be held at the Hamilton 
Angling and Hunting 
Association, which is actually 
located in Ancaster. 

Also, the MontHill Golf and 
Country Club, which is in 
Caledonia, will host the golf 
events. And Brantford’s Wayne 
Gretzky Sports Centre will be the 
site of all the swimming races. 

Though ASWCO officials will 
use the Ontario Games to 
identify talent for the 2017 
NAIG, which will be held in 
Toronto, athletes unable to take 
part next month need not fret. 
(Lodge said various tryout camps 
for all 14 sports available at the 
NAIG will also be staged 
throughout Ontario both this 
year and next year as well. 
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Algonquins of Ontario celebrate their culture 

through art 


By Erin Fitzgibbon 

Windspeoker Contributor 


BANCROFT, Ont. 

August will be a momentous 
month for members of the 
Algonquin communities in 
Ontario. For the first time, the 
Art Gallery of Bancroft will 
exhibit the work of Algonquin 
artists. 

Robin Tinney, an Algonquin 
sculptor, has curated an 
exhibition entitled “Finding 
Critical Mass”, which runs Aug. 
3 to Sept. 3 at the art gallery. 

The exhibit, supported by a 
$3,000 grant from the town of 
Bancroft and donations from the 

Algonquin communities, “ is a 

means to spark a creative revival; 
a new collection of ideas, images 
and artwork from which to 
rebuild our decimated culture. 
The artists will primarily be new, 
undiscovered and/or self-taught 
artists from the 10 Algonquin 
communities in Ontario,” said 
Tinney. 

The 10 Algonquin 
communities of Ontario are 
made up of status and non-status 
members from Antoine, 
Pikwakanagan First Nation, 
Bonnechere, Greater Golden 
Lake, Kijicho Manito 
Madaouskarini (Bancroft) 
Mattawa/North Bay, Ottawa, 
Shabot Obaadjiwan (Sharbot 
Lake), Snimikobi (Ardoch), plus 
Witney and area. And they have 
been involved in a difficult land 
claim process that has stressed and 
fractured their bonds. 

The exhibit is significant in that 
it pushes aside the politics of the 
land claim and celebrates the 
culture of the Algonquins. Tinney 
wanted each Algonquin 
community represented at the 
exhibition. The goal is to 
reconnect communities and 
move forward into the 21st 
century as a powerful voice for 
Algonquin culture. 

Tinney s work as an Algonquin 
artist was first on exhibit in 
Toronto’s dusk til dawn city- wide 
art exploration Nuit Blanche in 
2013. While conducting research 
for his work, Tinney began to 
search the Internet for images of 
Algonquin artifacts. He wanted 
to incorporate these artifacts into 
his carvings. 

Tinney was unable, however, to 
find anything that would lead 
him to clues of his past. There 
was simply nothing. This 
realization sparked a desire to 
begin to promote Algonquin 
culture. 

In the summer of 20 1 5 , Tinney 
met with the Art Gallery of 
Bancroft. He asked if the gallery 
had ever considered holding an 
exhibit of Algonquin art. The idea 
had been discussed by the gallery, 
but the gallery just didn’t know 
who to approach with the idea. 

The gallery was happy to 
engage in the endeavour and saw 



Melinda Shank-Miles "Skywoman". 


ALL PHOTOS: ERIN FITZGIBBON 


an exhibit as an opportunity to 
expand its perspective. Most 
importantly the board members 
were “excited to increase 
awareness of the culture and 
history in this area,” said board 
member Barb Allport. The gallery 
rescheduled their summer 
exhibitions in order to 
accommodate the event. 

When Tinney first began his 
search for Algonquin artists he 
said he had no idea of what he 
would find. He was interested in 
gathering the names of everyone 
involved in the creation of art. 

“I look forward to discovering 
our storytellers, our headers, our 
painters, our computer artists, 
our musicians and our 
playwrights,” he said during the 
call out. “Traditional or modern, 
amateur or professional, I don’t 
care. I’m interested in all of what 
we are.” 

The scope of the project entails 
more than just an exhibition of 
beautiful works of art. There is 
something much larger at work 
within this month-long exhibit. 
Tinney envisions an art group in 
which members “share stories, 
themes, ideas, and inspirations; 
help each other learn new skills 
and techniques,” Tinney said. He 
sees the group as an opportunity 
to explore each community by 
listening to their Elders, their 
children, and their artists. 

The hope is to display the 
artwork within each of the 10 
communities so that everyone has 
the opportunity to see what has 
been created. There is a real need 
to inspire the next generation of 
artists and to build the culture, 
he believes. 



Trevor Tennant "Edgewater Geese". 


Tinney also has a desire to 
pursue opportunities for the 
exhibit to travel to other parts of 
Canada. 

For many of the artists involved 
this will be their first time they 
publicly display their work as 
Algonquins. Michelle Mackenzie 
(photographer), Melinda Shank- 
Miles (painter/illustrator), and 
Trevor Tennent (painter) are just 
a few that have enthusiastically 
joined the exhibit. 

For these artists and the others 
participating in the exhibition, it 
is about realizing that the culture 
must become public in order for 
it to thrive and grow, they said. 

At a deeper level the exhibit 
touches upon the need for all 
members of the Algonquin 
community, both status and non- 
status, to become comfortable 
within their own skins and proud 
of their heritage. 

“It is good for us as a people to 
celebrate being Algonquin,” said 
Tinney. 



Photo by Michelle MacKenzie 
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Caregivers shoulder the burden of bad water's 

daily indignity on reserve 



Cree Elder Pauline Shirt conducting Water Ceremony at launch of Human Rights Watch report on First Nations water crisis June 7. ALLPHOTOS; barb nahwegahbow 


By Barb Nahwegahbow 

Windspeaker Contributor 


TORONTO 

The Canadian government has 
violated a range of international 
human rights obligations 
regarding First Nations peoples 
and their communities by failing 
to remedy water issues, says a 
report released June 7 by Human 
Rights Watch, an independent, 
international organization with 
staff in more than 40 countries. 

The 92-page report entitled, 
“Make It Safe: Canadas 
Obligation to End the First 
Nations Water Crisis”, is based 
on research conducted by 
Human Rights Watch between 
July 2015 and April 2016 in 
Ontario. The participating First 
Nations communities were 
Batchewana, Grassy Narrows, 
Shoal Lake 40, Neskantaga, and 
Six Nations of the Grand River. 

Ninety-nine households in 
these communities were surveyed 
and an additional 68 interviews 
were conducted with officials or 
individuals living in these 
communities. Interviews were 
also done beyond these 
communities with academics, 
environment and water experts, 
chiefs and councillors and First 
Nations water operators. 

Leaders from the participating 
communities, together with 
representatives of Human Rights 
Watch, were at the launch of the 
report in Toronto. 

Amanda Klasing, senior 
researcher for the project, said 
“The report we’re launching 
today details what the people 
told us and also the reasons why 
this crisis persists despite the 
billions of dollars in 
investments.” 

Klasing said the fact that 
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money is invested does not mean 
the government is meeting its 
human rights obligations. In so 
many cases, the research found, 
the investments do not have 
positive outcomes. 

Unlike Canadian communities 
off-reserve, First Nations 
communities lack binding, safe 
water protections, Klasing said. 

“When systems are built, 
they’re not built to those 
standards that would exist in the 
province,” she said. Lower 
standards are applied to water 
systems for First Nations 
communities on-reserve. 

Past funding has been 
inconsistent and insufficient to 
meet the basic water and 
sanitation needs of First Nations 
communities, Klasing said, “and 
there is little tracking and 
oversight to ensure that 
government commitments lead 
to lower risk and better water 
across First Nations 
communities.” 

Chief Dean Sayers of 
Batchewana First Nation near 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. said, 
“There is a failure right now on 
the part of the settler 
governments, the colonizer 
governments that they are not 
fulfilling their obligations to 
meet our basic human rights. 
Part of the basic human right is 
to be able to drink the water, to 
be able to use the water for a full 
life, to live in harmony with our 
environment. To be able to look 
after the water, because our 
responsibility is to the water.” 

Chief Sayers called on Canada 
to fulfill its obligations under the 
British North America Act of 
1867, “or we will unilaterally 
take back complete jurisdiction 
and control of all of our 
resources. And when we do that, 
you can bet that our people will 


no longer be under boil water 
advisories.” 

Canada, you have to come 
good, he said. “No more 
dumping your raw sewage into 
our waters. No more dumping 
those chemicals into our waters 
from all your mines and your 
plants. That’s not going to 
happen any longer. You need to 
aspire to our environmental 
assessments and we will make 
sure as leaders our people have a 
good quality of life, are able to 
drink their water. 

Contaminants in the 
communities visited by Human 
Rights Watch included coliform, 
E. coli, cancer-causing 
Trihalomethanes, and uranium. 
Exposure to these types of 
contaminants can have health 
impacts that range from serious 
gastrointestinal disorders to 
increased risk of cancer. 

Amanda Klasing said she was 
most struck by the caregivers 
they interviewed, “because they 
have to shoulder an extra burden 
to ensure that the children in 
their communities, that their 
Elders and persons with 
disabilities or recovering from 
long-term illnesses are able to 
avoid exposure to this unsafe 
water. This burden and the daily 
indignityOcauses stress and 
worry in communities that are 
often already in crisis,” said 
Klasing. 

The water crisis impacts the 
cultural rights of First Nations 
people, the report found. First 
Nations people see water as 
living and a form of medicine. 
Not being able to drink the water 
is distressing, and ceremonies, 
customary fishing and hunting 
practices are impacted when the 
water is contaminated. 

“It is the woman’s 
responsibility to care for the 




Amanda Klasing, senior researcher with Human Rights Watch 
at launch of report on First Nations water crisis 



Chief Dean Sayers of Batchewana First Nation 


water,” said Cree Elder Pauline 
Shirt who conducted a Water 
Ceremony to open the news 
conference. She did a teaching 
about the ceremony and asked 
four women to offer a blessing 
for the copper vessels of water. 
Following the blessing, the 
women offered the blessed water 
to everyone present. 

Human Rights Watch called 
on the Canadian government to 


meaningfully engage with First 
Nations communities to set 
priorities and indicators of 
success for committed funds, and 
to establish a First Nations-led 
Water Commission to allow First 
Nations to oversee and provide a 
level of oversight to ensure that 
the government’s commitments 
are being met. 

Make It Safe may be viewed at: 
www.hrw.org/ node/ 290522/ 
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Nechi Institute is offering 
“indigenous Addictions Services 
Diploma” 


'Nechi is an indigenous 
Movement committed to 
holistic healing and 
healthy addictions-free 
lifestyles.” 


Nechi institute: 
Centre of Indigenous 
Learning 

PC Box 2039 Stn Main 
St, Albert, Alberta 
T BN 2G3 
www.nechLcorri 


Our programs and 
resources are developed 
with an Indigenous world 
view. Nechi Institute is 
one of the few 
Indigenous organizations 
in the world operated 
primarily for Indigenous 
by indigenous. This 
Indigenous experience is 
fundamental to the 
success of our programs 


COME AND EXPERIENCE 
THE SPIRIT OF NECHII 


TRANSFORM YOUR CAREER! 

The Indigenous Addictions Services Diploma (IASD) program is 
designed to provide students with excellent academic education 
in addictions and the credentials needed to advance post- 
secondary education studies. 

Course Pre-Requisites Include: 

* High School Diploma with a Grade of $0% in English 30-1 or 65% in English 
30-2 or Equivalent 

* Mature Admission available for those over 21 years of age who pass an 
English Equivalency Exam 

Year 1: Courses - 399 Hours of Study 

* 1001 - Communications and Ethics 1 

* 1002 - Colonization, Decolonization, and Healing 

* 1003 - Human Development 1 

* 1004 - Health Inclusion: Across the Life Span 

* 1005 - Physiology and Pharmacology of Drugs and Alcohol 

* 1006 - Referral and Assessment 

■ 1007 - Supportive Counselling Interventions 

* 1 008 - T reatment Planning 

■ 1009 - Case Management and Record Keeping 

* 101 0 - Harm Reduction and Aftercare 

Year 2: Courses - 390 Hours of Study plus Practicum of 480 Hours 

* 2001 - Communications and Ethics 1 1 

* 2002 - Concurrent Disorders 

* 2003 - Legal Advocacy 

* 2004 - Addictions, Mental Health, and FASD 

* 2005 - Family and Addictions 

* 2006 - Group Counselling 

* 2007 - Grief and Loss 

* 200 8 - C ri s is I nte rvention 

* 2009 - Introduction to Health Promotion 

* 2010 * Evaluation of Community Based Programs 

* 201 1 - Year 2 Practicum (480 Hours) 


Transferable to 
Athabasca University, 
Blue Quills, Grant 
Me Ewan University, 
University of Lethbridge 


Each course in IASD is approved for 39 hours study accredited by the 
Canadian Council of Professional Certification. 


CALL NOW T O REGISTER FOR THIS TRAINING 
SERIES AND RESERVE YOUR SEAT! 
1-800-459-1884 OR 780-459-1884 



Program Schedule 

09:30am - FREE Caravan Pancake 
Breakfast 


Keeping the Circle Strong " 


Family Day Festival & PowWow 


Enmax Park, Calgary Stampede 


Phil Fontaine 

Former Grand National Chief 


1 0:00am - Metis Jigging Lessons 
with Bev Lambert 

10:00am - Talent Showcase 

1 0:00am - Children's Corner 

1 1:00am - Registration for Pow 
Wow 

1 2:00pm - Grand Entry/Opening 
Remarks, Phil Fontaine 

02:00pm - Initiation 

04:00pm - PowWow Ends 

05:00pm - Metis Jigging 

Peformance with Bev 
Lambert 

05:45pm - Sila Singers 

06:30pm - DREZUS 

07:00pm - Indian City 

08:00pm - Asham Stompers with 
Sagkeeng's Finest 

09:00pm - Closing Round Dance 
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Repatriation of 
sacred objects 
should be overseen 
by Indigenous 
committee 


By Shari Narine 

Windspeaker Contributor 


BLACKFALDS, ALTA. 

An Indigenous oversight 
committee must drive the 
repatriation of Indigenous 
sacred ceremonial objects, says 
archaeologist and historian Joe 
Fromhold and CEO of the 
Mountain Cree Band. 

Last Thursday, Culture and 
Tourism Minister Ricardo 
Miranda introduced Bill 22 in 
the Legislature. 

An Act to Provide for the 
Repatriation of Indigenous 
Peoples' Sacred Ceremonial 
Objects' t is the first step, says the 
government, in ensuring that all 
Indigenous communities can 
reclaim sacred ceremonial 
objects in provincial collections. 

Fromhold is wary of the 
governments announcement. 
He says there is too much that 
is of yet undefined. What, he 
asks, does the government 
classify as a sacred ceremonial 
object and what will 
consultation, which is supposed 
to occur during the summer 
months, look like? 

He says these questions 
should be answered by an 
Indigenous oversight 

committee and not the 
government. 

“We are strong believers that 
these kinds of things should be 
overseen by the Aboriginal 
community, that there be some 
kind of committee or 
management team that makes 
the ultimate decisions and 
(those) decisions... (are) 
followed through in the 
administration by government 
agency,” said Fromhold. 

The Mountain Cree Band is 
in the process of establishing the 
Association of First Nations 
Archaeologists and Historians, 
which would, in part, advocate 
for First Nations positions on 
cultural history and cultural 
property. 

An Indigenous oversight 
committee should be comprised 
of traditionalist practitioners 
and not become a political 
institution, says Fromhold. 

“The Elders and practitioners 
tend to look at it from a 
different view point than . . . the 
political or socialized people,” 
he said. He holds that Elders 
and practitioners move forward 
based on consensus, while 


political people need votes and 
a power-base. 

There are numerous other 
issues an oversight committee 
would have to address, says 
Fromhold. 

The ownership of a sacred 
object is chief among those 
decisions and who has the right 
to make claims. Disputes 
between communities must be 
resolved and Fromhold says the 
resolution could be as simple as 
who has the proper facility to 
house the object. However, he 
holds that is it “beyond us” to 
determine which individual or 
descendant has claim to a sacred 
object. 

The ceremony in which a 
sacred object is returned must 
be decided by the community, 
he adds. 

Once a sacred object is 
returned to the community, the 
decision then has to be made as 
to whether or not it is to be put 
back into use or if it is to be 
stored or displayed. There are 
very few First Nations with the 
facilities to properly and 
securely store or display sacred 
objects, says Fromhold, and 
even fewer have the ability to 
preserve a sacred object. 

“From the museum point of 
view that would be an issue - 
proper storage, proper security, 
proper handling. From the 
traditionalist point of view there 
is always the view that these are 
given to us on a temporary basis 
by the Great Spirit. They’re 
inspirational and not necessarily 
meant to last forever,” said 
Fromhold. 

Fromhold is ambivalent on 
whether the province should 
take action to have sacred 
objects in private collections 
repatriated as well. 

“Those people who have gone 
to the trouble and expense of 
collecting and keeping these 
things have a certain right to 
retain at least some kind of 
control over what happens to 
them,” he said. 

Fromhold’s family has been 
collecting Indigenous items that 
are of particular interest to his 
family or the Mountain Cree 
for years so that they don’t 
become dispersed. 

That is also how he views 
museum collections and 
collections by non-Indigenous 
peoples. 

Continued on page 22. 
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[ careers ] 

Caribou 

strategies 

Continued from page G. 

“What we re doing, thanks to 
the WWF, is number one, to work 
with the communities and schools 
to get across the message that we 
can’t manage without an 
indication of how many animals 
are being harvested. And number 
two, is to get across to 
everybody... the governments, 
scientists, and community 
members... the concept of the 
cumulative effects,” said 
Thompson. 

“It’s hunting, disease, 
disturbances, predation... there’s 
a whole bunch of things that affect 
the caribou negatively,” he added. 

Along with Evans, Thompson 
points to harvesting management 
as one major necessity. He uses the 
example of what recently 
happened around the Tadoule 
Lake First Nation with excess 
harvesting, including people 
loading caribou up by the semi- 
truck load to be sold for profit — 
done by another Treaty First 
Nation, not a commercial 
industry — and the excessive 
wastefulness as harvesters left 
unused but still good portions of 


harvest 
on horizon 

the carcass just lying on the 
ground. 

“The good news is that they had 
two summits where they met 
together and said 'Here’s what 
happened this year. . . How can we 
prevent these negative feelings, 
and the spectacle that is giving 
everybody a negative impression?’ 
They met together and have given 
everybody a protocol,” said 
Thompson. 

According to Thompson, a 
study done in 2008 revealed the 
caribou would cost more than $20 
million to replace the caribou 
meat and protein to the First 
Nations who live off of them. So 
the five-point action plan is 
extremely important for both the 
maintenance of First Nations 
traditions, as well as for 
conventional economic reasons. 

“It’s better, it’s more nutritious, 
and less costly food, and we think 
it’s environmentally sustainable. 
Otherwise to get into those 
remote communities you’d have 
to fly in a lot of protein and heavy 
meat,” said Thompson. 

“It’s just healthier for them,” he 
said. 


Repatriation of 
sacred objects 


Continued from page 21. 

Many of the sacred objects 
were taken from the Indigenous 
peoples when reservations were 
formed as a means for the Crown 
to “replace” the existing religion 
and culture, says Fromhold. 
Other sacred objects - and 
Indigenous items - were given 
to the Crown through to the 
1950s in exchange for money. 

“They were offered money . . . 
and ... in many cases, the money 
does have a certain attraction, 
especially when you’re starving,” 
said Fromhold. 

Some items were given as gifts 
and others were stolen. 

Fromhold says there is no 


records as to how many sacred 
objects are in the possession of 
the province. While museums 
list Indigenous items that they 
hold, there is no indication as to 
whether or not those items are 
sacred. 

In a review of current statutes 
by the Alberta Justice and 
Solicitor General in March 
2013, it was determined that 
Section 2 of the First Nations 
Sacred Ceremonial Objects 
Repatriation Act , which 
previously provided the means 
for the repatriation of sacred 
ceremonial objects, had not been 
proclaimed. Bill 22 is, in part, a 
response to correct that. 


Ending homelessness 


Continued from page 14. 

“There definitely needs to be 
continued conversation about 
how to not have policy changes 
actually have the negative impact 
they could have, but instead 
realize their full potential for 
positive impact,” said McGee. 
“In order to end homelessness, 
we need to address the overall 
need for affordable housing in 
our communities.” 

McGee is pleased by steps 
taken by both levels of 
government. Up until this 
point, she says, the tools 
available to municipalities to 
address homelessness have been 
limited. 


“If we can increase (the 
affordable housing) supply 
overall, that’s a really positive 
thing,” she said. 

While further clarification is 
still needed from both levels of 
government, McGee is 
encouraged by the commitment 
that has been shown. 

“There’s a lot of potential and 
a lot of good work that’s been 
done in communities in the last 
couple of years to get some 
projects ready for development 
and we’re definitely excited that 
it’s not just a one year 
commitment, but that it’s a 
multi-year commitment,” she 
said. 
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Determined carver single-handedly 
revived Nisga'a art form 


By Dianne Meili 



Norman Tait at the launch of his first canoe. 


Norman Tait, Sim’oogit 
Gawaakhl, exacted the same 
discipline from his carving 
team as he did from himself. 

“He was ambitious and 
focused,” said the carver’s 
youngest brother Robert 
“Chip” Tait, who, years ago, 
helped his siblings complete a 
pole for Vancouver’s Capilano 
Mall, while also carving ocean- 
going vessels and paddles for 
an upcoming Canoe Festival. 

“Norman comes in and, out- 
of-the-blue, tells us we’re going 
to Chicago and we need 
carved-wood helmets and 
armour before we make the 
trip. He just kept the projects 
rolling in and we worked to 
keep up.” 

And when you are the 
foremost Nisga’a artist in 
wood, precious metals, stone 
and graphics, the commissions 
are, indeed, endless, tf 

“But my dad didn’t think of 
himself as a master carver,” 
said daughter Valerie Tait. 
“Despite his accomplishments, 
he felt there was still a lot for 
him to learn and cultures to 
learn from. He was humble. He 
thought one should never stop 
learning.” 

The carver began whittling as 
a child. “His father was a 
carver, not to the degree of my 
father, but the first pole dad 
worked on was my 
grandfather’s totem,” Valerie 
said. 

Born in 1941 in Gingolx, 
B.C., Norman - who left his 
mark in his high school 
yearbook by writing that his 
interests were “basketball, 
soccer, hockey and flirting” - 
went on to become a millwright 
in 1963. He moved his family 
to Vancouver to find work in 
1971. 

“When we got there, the 
company went on strike. Dad 
had a family to support so he 
filled in the time carving what 
he knew - small pieces. The 
more he did, the more he knew 
he could do more than the small 
ones. He wanted to learn more 
about the Nisga’a style,” 
explained Valerie. 

But there was no one alive to 
teach him. 

“That’s when he started 
looking in all the museums. He 
studied whatever Nisga’a 
collections he could get access 
to. Some collections were 
public and some were private.” 

Last spring, she was 
delighted to walk through the 
Nisga’a museum, where his 
exhibit “Finding a Voice” 
opened. “He pointed out his 
favourite Nisga’a pieces and 
explained why he liked them so 
much. They were like old 
friends he had seen many a time 
over his 40-plus year career.” 

According to Norman’s 


youngest son, Micah, 33, his 
father travelled as far as New 
York and Chicago to find 
Nisga’a carvings on display. A 
century had passed since the old 
carvers went to their graves, and 
the almost-lost Nisga’a art form 
lived only in antique pieces. 

Norman made it his life’s 
work to revive his ancestors’ 
style, and remarked in the 
British Columbia Institute of 
Technology’s (BCIT) Update 
newsletter, that he was most 
proud of having defined 
Nisga’a style. He hoped carvers 
coming after him would be as 
inspired as he was to carry on. 

He passed the torch to many 
family members and artists in 
his community: Micah 
displayed a solo mask in the 
“Finding a Voice” show, and 
grandson Kristopher Stewart, 
27, a rare ambidextrous-carver, 
helped craft a totem pole for 
BCIT House. 

The spectacle of Norman’s 
pieces, alone, have a unique 
way of inspiring would-be 
carvers, according to Gary 
Wyatt, a curator at Vancouver’s 
Spiritwrestler Gallery. 

“I refer to Norman’s Weeping 
Volcano Woman mask in every 
lecture I do. Students look at it 
and are driven to practice and 
get better, or pronounce ‘it’s all 
been said and done’ and doubt 
they could ever reach its 
perfection.” 

Weeping Volcano Woman is 
rendered in alder wood and was 
completed in collaboration with 
Lucinda Turner. Flawless in its 
intricacy, it tells the story of 
three brothers who mistreated 
a frog and faced the wrath of 
the keeper of the forest 
creatures - Volcano Woman. 

The mask is as intricate as 
Norman’s early-career, waist- 
high moon mask is gigantic, 
which exemplifies the way 
Norman thought and worked. 

“There was this big slab of 
yellow cedar he had set aside 
in the yard,” said Chip. “He 
never said anything - which 
was typical of him - he just 
asked us to move it for him. He 
had it all worked out in his 
mind, beginning to slice the 
wood at angles and working on 
the concave form in such a way 
that he wouldn’t waste any of 
it. I never saw him make a 
wrong cut and I never saw him 
have to start again.” 

Chip also explains his brother 
pictured everything in 3-D, 
necessary when carving a frog 
protruding out of the eyes of a 
face, for instance, and he also 
considered the viewer. 

“If you’re carving an eagle on 
the top of a pole, you have to 
think of how it’s going to look 
to someone standing way down 
below, looking up.” 

Chip described his brother as 


a trickster, who gave him just 
enough information to get 
started on a piece, but 
sometimes neglected to offer 
important details so he would 
learn to figure things out for 
himself, even if that meant 
making a mistake. 

“He was one to leave partway 
through a project and then show 
up again, all of a sudden. We 
were finished a piece, one time, 
or so we thought. He told us we 
would have to carve deeper 


because we were producing a 
monument. I thought he meant 
going in one or two inches 
more, but then he held up his 
hand and I knew he meant, like, 
half-a-foot. 

“He saw my face, and said 
Trust me, carve deeper’ and, of 
course, he was right.” 

Norman passed away on May 
21 at the age of 75, having been 
honoured with the 2012 British 
Columbia lifetime achievement 
award for his accomplishments. 


He carved 39 totem poles 
during his career, and 
appeared on Sesame Street 
explaining the design of one 
of them to children. His poles 
are erected in Chicago, Japan, 
and he even carved one for the 
Royal Family; it stands in 
London’s Bushy Park. 

“He really liked that 
commission. He enjoyed 
meeting the Queen, and 
especially her mother,” said 
Valerie. 
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[ news ] 


A delicate balance struck to create Inuit sculpture 

at York University 




A sculpture of an Inuit soccer 
player with silver eyes and 
holding a bronze walrus skull for 
a ball was unveiled National 
Aboriginal Day at York Lions 
Stadium in Toronto. (The soccer 
player was carved out of a 26 - 
tonne rock, is poised in an 
Alaskan high-kick position, and 
is meant to be inspiration to 
athletes and spectators who will 
attend the North American 
Indigenous Games at York 
University next summer. 

“It is wonderful to have the 
opportunity, on National 
Aboriginal Day, to celebrate 
Indigenous and Inuit culture in 
two such visible and powerful 
ways on our campus: by 
honoring Jeannette Corbiere 
Lavell with an honorary degree, 
and by unveiling this remarkable 
Inuit sculpture,” said Mamdouh 
Shoukri, president and vice- 
chancellor of York University. 

“In a multicultural city such as 
Toronto, this sculpture will create 
opportunities for dialogue about 
Inuit art and culture - and we at 
York are delighted to be part of 
this important conversation.” 

Inuit artists Ruben 


Komangapik and Koomuatuk 
(Kuzy) Curley were 
commissioned to create the 
sculpture titled Ahqahizu as part 
of Mobilizing Inuit Cultural 
Heritage (MICH), a multi- 
media, multi-platform 

collaborative research and 
creation project supported by the 
Social Sciences &t Humanities 
Research Council of Canada 
(SSSHRC.) 

“Mobilizing Inuit Cultural 
Heritage celebrates the 
contribution of Inuit visual arts 
and performance to Inuit 
language preservation, social 
well-being, and cultural identity, 
said project lead Professor Anna 
Hudson in the Department of 
Visual Art and Art History. 

“Working with the artists over 
this past year on the creation of 
Ahqahizu has been an 
exceptional realization of this 
celebration, and a deep 
intercultural learning 

opportunity. It has opened our 
campus to increased 
Indigenization of university 
education.” 

Kuzy, who has worked on the 
project since inception said, “We 


had to be very patient while 
carving to get the right balance 
when working on the motion of 
the bicycle kick, like floating in 
the air. This is a great example 
for Inuit people that we can 
accomplish anything if we are 


determined.” 

Iqaluit, Nunavut-based 
Mathew Nuqingaqs traditional 
drumming opened a ceremonial 
event to unveil the sculpture. (A 
highlight of the event was a 
performance by Inuk musician 


Susan Aglukark, who received 
the prestigious Governor 
Generals Performing Arts Award 
just over a week ago. Traditional 
food served in a traditional 
manner was also part of the 
celebration. 
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Cuba plays the tourists with a topless fantasy 
Indigenous ritual Most would consider a trip to a 
Cuban resort to be one of pleasant distractions; 
warm sand, rum and a rather shallow excursion 
into another culture. This is what my partner and I 
thought when we visited Cuba several weeks 
ago. 

Indigenous First World War hero 
commemorated in bronze 7 

The monument honoring First World War Veteran 
Francis Pegahmagabow, one of only 39 
Canadians awarded the Military Medal three 
times, was unveiled today in Parry Sound, Ont. 

The life-sized bronze monument, created by 
Sudbury-based sculptor Tyler Fauvelle, is 
situated on the Georgian Bay waterfront at the 
Charles W. Stockey Centre for the Performing 
Arts. It honors Pegahmagabow, who received 
tj^e most battle awards ever received by an 
Aboriginal soldier serving Canada. 
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It’s not about simply closing the gap in Aboriginal 
health. It’s about Indigenous peoples leading the 
way. “The limitations of other populations in 
Canada should not be the ceiling for which 
Aboriginal people in Canada aim, because I think 
that, as a population, if we work together and if 
we have the support of the healthcare 
professionals ..." 
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When he first saw the book, Sanzo Hill just 
whistled. “I didn’t know what to say. I actually felt 
like, ‘I’m going to be famous!’ I was just really 
excited about it.” 
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One cold winter night, Larry Loyie and his 
younger sisters hauled an old steamer trunk up 
Rabbit Hill overlooking Alberta’s Slave Lake. 
Unable to afford a real sled, a scoop shovel and tin 
strips served as sled runners as the children 
hopped in the box to whiz over the snow. 

It’s scenes like this, simply and honestly told, 
that engaged readers, young and old alike, in 
Loyie’s books. His Cree upbringing was first 
captured in As Long as the River's Flow; it’s 
success paved the way for three more books 
detailing his early life. 
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[ rants and raves ] 

News Briefs 


End child poverty: 
Where there's a will, 
here's the way 


As we go to press, a new study has been 
released by the Canadian Centre for Policy 
Alternatives, and we’d like to draw our 
readers’ attention to it. It’s entitled “Shameful 
Neglect: Indigenous Child Poverty in 
Canada.” It can be viewed here: https:// 
www.policyalternatives.ca/publications/ 
reports/shameful-neglect. 

The report starts with an “outrageous 
reality.” The majority of children on First Nation 
reserves in Canada live in poverty. That’s 60 
per cent as of the most recent stats. And this 
report states the situation is becoming worse 
for our children. 

When one looks at the statistics for rates 
of children living in poverty, it is stunning 
enough to learn that 30 per cent of non-status 
First Nations children struggle under the 
poverty line with not enough resources to 
sustain them, with Inuit children (25%) and 
Metis children (23%), not far behind. 

But the on reserve stats are 
incomprehensible. 

“The worst is among status First Nation 
children,” the report reads, “51% of whom live 
in poverty, rising to 60% on reserve.” 

SIXTY PER CENT! 

And the rates of poverty become sickening 
in Manitoba and Saskatchewan. “Shocking” 
at 76 per cent in Manitoba, reads the report, 
an understatement of such magnitude it 
makes the blood boil. In Saskatchewan it’s 
69 per cent. 

The frustrating, maddening, even criminal 
thing about our situation here in Canada is 
that there are solutions to child poverty at 
hand, but Canada and the provinces just 
refuse to adopt them. Outright refuse to allow 
the benefits of the land to flow to the first 
peoples of the land. 

We hear often from pundits who are not 
as informed as they should be about such 
matters that there are no opportunities around 
remote and isolated reserves, but we reject 
that characterization of our homes. The 
bottom line is that it isn’t true. 

What those people mean is that there are 
no opportunities that Canada, the provinces 
and big business are willing to share. They 
let the children starve as they deny the 
opportunities at hand in favor of steadfast and 
stubborn turf protection. 

The report reads: 

“At the other end is Quebec where the 
poverty rate is 37%, ” reads the report. “This 
is largely due to the relatively low poverty rate 
(23%) among the children of Eeyou Itschee 
(James Bay Cree), who benefit from a 
resource revenue sharing agreement.” 

and 


“Reserves are often located in remote and 
rural areas, which may restrict access to 
employment that is otherwise available in 
more populated, urban areas. On the other 
hand, resource development is more likely to 
happen in remote locations. As observed 
above, non-lndigenous child poverty is 
actually lower in rural areas compared to 
urban areas. As such, merely living in a rural 
area does not assure higher child poverty 
rates.” 

The report offers up short-term solutions, 
including investments to improve education 
success among children living in poverty, 
because that’s a road that leads to 
opportunities for our young people. 

“The education level is quite low among 
status First Nations parents with children living 
in poverty... Almost 60% of status First 
Nations parents with children in poverty did 
not graduate high school ... this shortfall is due 
to the long shadow of residential schools and 
the result of chronic underfunding of reserve 
schools. Low levels of education, over and 
above the limitations imposed by geography, 
make a good job that much harder to obtain. 
With this in mind, it is likely that adult education 
in literacy and numeracy, as well as high 
school equivalence, are also important to 
reducing child poverty through better parental 
employment.” 

But it’s the long-term solutions that will 
bring the hammer down on poverty for 
Indigenous populations, with an ultimate 
benefit to Canada, if it would only get out of 
its own way — sustainable funding for 
reserves, resource revenue sharing 
agreements, and self-government. 

Canada has the solutions to child poverty 
at its finger-tips, it always has, and it has 
always known it has. But Canada and the 
provinces have shown no will to do what is 
necessary; to do the right thing. Canada, so 
far, willfully chooses to patch over the 
problems and do anything but what it knows 
will work. 

The report concludes: 

“For Canada’s youngest and fastest- 
growing population, it is critical that we come 
to terms with the ongoing crisis affecting 
Indigenous people and act immediately to 
help resolve it. The circumstances in which 
these young people find themselves on 
reserve reproduce the nightmare of residential 
schools, with which Canada is only now 
beginning to come to terms. The growth of 
Indigenous child poverty in Canada cannot 
be allowed to continue until another 
generation is lost.” 

Windspeaker 


Do you have a rant or a rave? 
Criticism or praise? 

E-mail us at: letters@ammsa.com 

twitter: @windspeakernews 
facebook: /windspeakernews 
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Grand Chief Ed John 


Plan to repatriate Indigenous treasures must be developed 
with 'active' Indigenous participation 

“In the past, many Indigenous “cultural objects”, which we call 
treasures, were wrongfully taken, and, in many cases, stolen from 
Indigenous owners, families and communities. These treasures, 
including the sacred remains of our ancestors, must be returned,” 
said Grand Chief Edward John on behalf of the First Nations 
Summit. 

“We welcome the Premier’s commitment to this process of 
repatriation.” 

British Columbia announced June 21 that it will begin “a 
conversation with interested Aboriginal peoples in B.C.” to co- 
create a plan to identify and return ancestral remains and 
belongings of cultural significance, including grave goods, 
ceremonial regalia and shamanic material. The province said the 
Royal BC Museum will provide its expertise. 

Grand Chief John said repatriation plans must be developed 
with the full and active participation of Indigenous peoples. Where 
there are obstacles preventing repatriation, legislative or 
administrative actions must be taken on a priority basis to provide 
remedies to ensure the expeditious return of the cultural treasures. 

The United Nations Declaration on the Rights of Indigenous 
Peoples provides a constructive framework for this repatriation 
process. Article 12 of United Nations Declaration on the Rights 
of Indigenous Peoples confirms: 

1. Indigenous peoples have the right to manifest, practice, 
develop and teach their spiritual and religious traditions, customs 
and ceremonies; the right to maintain, protect, and have access 
in privacy to their religious and cultural sites; the right to the use 
and control of their ceremonial objects; and the right to the 
repatriation of their human remains. 

2. States shall seek to enable the access and/or repatriation 
of ceremonial objects and human remains in their possession 
through fair, transparent and effective mechanisms developed in 
conjunction with indigenous peoples concerned. 

The First Nations Summit is committed to working with all levels 
of government to actively assist in repatriating cultural artifacts 
that rightfully belong to BC First Nations.to BC First Nations. 



Indspire Awards gala will be broadcast on APTN 

The 2016 Indspire Awards gala will be broadcast Friday 
evening on APTN and Global TV. It will feature performances by 
Indigenous talent from across Canada including Murray Porter, 
Stephanie Harpe, Jace Martin, Shawnee, and Spakwus Slulem 
of the Squamish Nation. Co-hosts for the celebration are Evan 
Adams (of Smoke Signals) and Aboriginal People’s Choice Award- 
winning pop artist Inez Point. Two recipients of the 2016 Indspire 
Awards hail from Alberta. Foothills Ojibway First Nation Chief 
Jim Ochiese won in the category of Culture, Heritage and 
Spirituality. Ochiese, a professor, was instrumental in achieving 
the right for First Nations people to use Jasper National Park - 
their traditional land - for ceremony and medicine gathering, after 
being prohibited from doing so since 1 907. Christian Kowalchuk, 
from Big Stone Cree Nation, is the First Nation youth recipient. 
Kowalchuk joined the Arkansas Razorbacks coaching staff while 
completing his master’s in physical education, achieving a perfect 
4.0 GPA at the University of Arkansas. In 2013, he helped the 
baseball team reach the regional playoffs and in 2015, the College 
World Series. The jury for the Indspire Awards is composed of 
previous Award recipients, representing a range of sectors and 
regions across the country. From hundreds of nominations, the 
jury selects 1 0 career achievement award recipients, three youth 
award recipients (First Nation, Inuit and Metis), and one lifetime 
achievement recipient. 
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[ strictly speaking ] 

Cuba plays the tourists with a topless fantasy 

Indigenous ritual [column] 



Cuba plays the tourists with a 
topless fantasy Indigenous ritual 

Most would consider a trip to 
a Cuban resort to be one of 
pleasant distractions; warm sand, 
rum and a rather shallow 
excursion into another culture. 
This is what my partner and I 
thought when we visited Cuba 
several weeks ago. 

It seemed obvious to us that in 
the months ahead, more and 
more Americans would be 
flooding the beaches and 
gradually Kardashianizing the 
whole island. I had been to Cuba 
once before, in 1983, and was 
eager to see it again before the 
Golden Arches started popping 
up underneath every palm tree. 

Still, its not exactly the place 
one would expect to experience 
a slight, if not annoying, artistic 
and existential crisis of Aboriginal 
proportions. 

It was a hot sunny day, as is 
frequently experienced in Cuba, 
and a horde of resort refugees 
were swarming the countryside, 
expecting to experience a river 
excursion. It was to be a lovely 
half-hour trip down an isolated, 
fresh water, winding river. 

Getting out of the jeeps at a 
small little restaurant/bar where 
the boats were located, we were 
told to wait. Something special 
had been planned for us. 

That ‘something special’ was a 
performance of an ‘Indigenous 
dance to be done on the docks by 
some locals. The enactment 
consisted of two men and four 
women, dressed in body paint 


and sporting identical long black 
wigs. All six wore what looked like 
nicely-woven contemporary 
cotton breechcloth. 

One of the female dancers was 
lying on the dock and a male 
dancer came up to her, did some 
sort of magical hand movements 
over her, as the rest sang and 
danced. As if by magic, she came 
to life and all six dancers 
proceeded to thank the Gods by 
doing some more oddly- 
contemporary dancing for the 
tourists. 

We were told the dance was 
about the power of the river. Our 
guide seemed vague about the 
details. It was about then I began 
to feel the familiar stirrings of a 
cultural red alert many Native 
people get when they travel. 

I knew for a fact there were no 
longer any Indigenous people 
living in Cuba. They had long ago 
been killed off in the fervent hunt 
for gold and the growing need to 


harvest sugar cane. The chief 
ingredient for soft drinks and rum 
was deemed more important by 
European standards. 

That was true of most of the 
Caribbean islands with the 
possible exception of the small 
island of Dominica, where 
reportedly the last bastion of 
Island Caribs still live. 

The archipelago had once been 
the home to tens of thousands of 
Carib and Arawak Indians, 
sacrificed on the altar of Manifest 
Destiny. I am sure there is a hotel 
in the Gulf of Mexico for every 
Native person killed to maintain 
the standard of living in your 
average Conquistador split-level 
duplex. 

Realizing this, I questioned our 
tour guide and he gleefully 
acknowledged the dancers were 
not Native; that they were, in 
fact, fully Cuban, hired to do this. 
Also, the tribal body paint was a 
limited approximation, as was the 


dance. 

The language spoken had 
supposedly been a local dialect 
that had been forgotten. As best 
as I could tell, some of the words 
had been copied down by 
historians and were being spoken 
randomly, out of context during 
the dockside dance. 

I am Native (Ojibway to be 
exact). I am a Native in the arts. 
So I was observing this from two 
different perspectives and both 
were leaving me feeling 
uncomfortable. 

I should also point out that the 
four women were topless. This 
may have been an authentic local 
Aboriginal custom once, as is 
customary in many hot climates, 
but ...how to put this 
delicately. . . .the 1 5 minute ritual 
dance involved a substantial 
amount of jumping up and 
down. A lot, to the point it 
actually looked painful, even 
from a guys perspective. Their 
breasts, when not in motion, 
were highlighted by circular body 
paint making the bouncing look 
more obvious. 

After the dance, tourists were 
invited to have their pictures 
taken with the local ‘natives’. I 
saw a whole whack of middle- 
aged white guys standing proudly 
beside the lovely topless young 
girls. Oddly enough, their wives 
didn’t seem to have a problem 
with this, no doubt thinking this 
was a local Indigenous custom. 

As somebody who has been to 
more than 140 Native 
communities across Canada and 


the U.S., and a fair amount of 
other Indigenous locations across 
the world, trust me when I say it 
was not. 

I would not even recommend 
enquiring about it, especially if 
you are near a river similar to this 
one where bodies could be 
disposed of easily. 

One of the things that 
bothered me was the knowledge 
that this example of pseudo- 
ritualistic extinct dance 
performance would no doubt be 
taken, in memory, across this 
world by these fellow tourists, 
who came from Germany, 
Russia, France, and Chile. 

I want to include our fellow 
Canadian tourists too, who 
probably considered what we saw 
to be an honored and respected 
example of Caribbean 
Indigenous culture. Sort of like a 
Cuban powwow. Trust me again, 
it was not. 

My girlfriend and I wanted to 
tell them all this, but it would 
have been a futile effort. Most of 
the tourists were too busy getting 
their pictures taken with the 
topless girls. 

There was also the issue of 
sexism. There were plenty of 
bouncing boobs, but my 
girlfriend didn’t remember seeing 
any bouncing penises. 

Other than all this, the rest of 
the vacation was fabulous... 
except for the small town we 
passed through that was named 
after the massacre of a large 
number of Indians. 

Sigh. 


Miss Universe Canada provides Metis winner 

a cosmic stage 
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Siera Bearchell plans to use her new title as Miss Universe 
Canada to breakdown stereotypes and spread a message of 
understanding. 


By Shari Narine 

Windspeaker Contributor 


MOOSE JAW 

Losing her home in a fire in 
2009 opened the door to beauty 
pageants for Siera Bearchell, 
crowned only last weekend as 
Miss Universe Canada. 

In receiving help from the 
Canadian Red Cross when her 
family lost their house, Bearchell 
started volunteering for the 
organization. It was during that 
time that she heard about Miss 
Teen Saskatchewan. 

“I thought it would give me a 
bigger platform to make a 
difference for people and maybe 
across the country,” she said. 

Now as Miss Universe 
Canada, Bearchell, 23, has an 
even bigger platform. 

She says it is still sinking in 
that she won the title. She was 
crowned in Toronto on June 1 1 , 
beating out 61 other delegates. 
In 2013, she was runner-up for 
the title. 

“I still can’t believe it. It’s 
exciting. It’s surreal,” she said. 

Not only does Bearchell plan 


to continue to use the title as a 
platform to deliver valuable 
messages, she plans to continue 
to breakdown stereotypes. 

Bearchell is not your typical 
beauty pageant contestant - but 
then again, maybe she is. That’s 
one of the points she’s hoping to 
prove. 

Bearchell has a lot going for 
her: She is Metis, has just 
completed her second year as a 
law student at the University of 
Saskatchewan, and is co-owner 
of the clothing company 
Watered Down Apparel. 

“The stigma, of course, about 
a beauty pageant (is that it’s) 
about girls who just want to walk 
around on stage and wear a 
beautiful gown. Certainly that’s 
the goal for some people,” she 
said. “For me it’s the 
opportunities, the people I can 
meet, the networks I can build 
by having a title like this. You 
have a great reach to tons of 
different groups of people.” 

There are messages Bearchell 
wants to deliver - discussions 
about Indigenous history, which 
students are not taught in school, 
understanding of issues, and 


reconciliation, about the global 
environment - and she now has 
that bigger stage. 

“We need an open discussion 
on what can be done and how 
we can all gain an understanding 


rather than judging things,” she 
said. 

The title also allows her to 
continue to put her words into 
actions. In July she will travel to 
Nicaragua to work with 


Operation Smile, the official 
charity of Miss Universe Canada 
for which all contestants 
combined raised $111,000. 
Operation Smile carries out 
surgeries on children who have 
been born with cleft lips and cleft 
palates. Bearchell may also go 
with the organization to 
Colombia. 

Watered Down Apparel is the 
result of previous beauty contest 
travel where she helped build a 
school in Kenya through the 
organization Free the Children. 
Every purchase from her 
clothing company provides 30 
days of clean drinking water. 
Watered Down Apparel has 
partnered with the Water Is Life 
organization. 

Bearchell will represent 
Canada at Miss Universe. While 
there is no firm date set for the 
contest, she anticipates it will 
happen in December. 

She believes that the law and 
her business are good fits with 
her new title. 

“Especially with this 
opportunity, you never know 
what the future may hold,” said 
Bearchell. 
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[ news ] 

Indigenous First World War hero 
commemorated in bronze 
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The monument honoring First World War Veteran 
Francis Pegahmagabow, one of only 39 Canadians 
awarded the Military Medal three times, was unveiled 
today in Parry Sound, Ont. The life-sized bronze 
monument, created by Sudbury-based sculptor Tyler 
Fauvelle, is situated on the Georgian Bay waterfront at 
the Charles W. Stockey Centre for the Performing Arts. 
It honors Pegahmagabow, who received the most battle 
awards ever received by an Aboriginal soldier serving 
Canada. 

The Ontario Native Education Counselling 
Association (ONECA) started the project two years ago. 

“Our hope is that this spirit-building public monument 
will inspire and empower Canadian students of all 
backgrounds, and resonate strongly with Aboriginal 
students,” said Roxane Manitowabi, executive director. 

“The Great War has passed from living memory,” said 


Tyler Fauvelle. “A bronze monument is an enduring 
witness. This one will tell, in its own way, the story of 
Francis Pegahmagabow, an amazing story that is part 
of our shared history.” 

National Chief Perry Bellegarde (Assembly of First 
Nations), and Lieutenant-General J.M.M. Hainse 
(Commander, Canadian Army), were among the 
dignitaries at the unveiling. A50-soldier Guard of Honour 
(3rd Battalion, the Royal Canadian Regiment), stood in 
solemn tribute. 

Francis Pegahmagabow was born and raised in 
Shawanaga First Nation. Enlisting in 1914, he fought 
overseas for virtually all of the First World War, seeing 
action at the Second Battle of Ypres, the Somme (where 
he was wounded), and Passchendaele. A superior scout 
and sniper, he was one of only 39 Canadians to be 
awarded a Military Medal and two bars. In Canada’s 


history, no other Indigenous soldier has ever received 
as many battle awards. 

Settling at Wasauksing First Nation, where he was 
twice elected Chief, he continued to fight - this time, for 
the traditions, rights and self-government of his people. 
He was a founder of the Brotherhood of Canadian 
Indians, and twice served as Supreme Chief of the 
National Indian Government. 

“We are so grateful for the contributions and 
assistance we’ve received,” said Roger Chum, president 
of ONECA. “The generosity and goodwill of the 
Pegahmagabow family, the communities of Wasauksing 
and Shawanaga, the Town of Parry Sound, the 
Department of Canadian Heritage, the Royal Canadian 
Regiment, the members of ONECA, and of everyone 
who supported this work of respect and remembrance, 
is truly heart-warming. It’s the spirit of reconciliation.” 


Attawapiskat youth turn crisis into creativity with 

"Walking for Peace" video 



On National Aboriginal Day, a group of young people 
from Vezina High School in Attawapiskat First Nation 
released an original music video called “Walking for 
Peace”. The video expresses the youth people’s 
frustration with the ongoing suicide crisis in their 
community. 

The youth feel as though their concerns haven’t been 
heard, so through the video they speak directly to their 
community, and all of Canada, about their experiences, 


feelings and hopes. 

DAREarts is a national charity that works with at- 
risk youth using the arts. DAREarts facilitated the 
production of the video with a two-week workshop upon 
the request of the community and Vezina High School, 
including teacher Mandy Alves. 

The organization, which has previously worked in 
Attawapiskat providing song writing and videography 
workshops, assembled a team of leaders in music, 


videography and education. 

During the first week, Juno-nominated musician and 
educator Glenn Marais led a song-writing and recording 
workshop. 

Indigenous artist Cathy Elliott and DAREarts Lead 
Teacher Shelley MacDonald taught the young people 
how to direct and edit the video during the following 
week. 

The music video was first presented to the 
community during a community celebration and feast 
last Friday night. It will later be presented to Senator 
Murray Sinclair, who won a DAREarts Cultural Award 
earlier this year, and Prime Minster Justin Trudeau. The 
music video is now available on DAREarts YouTube at 
https ://youtu . be/V7f D bOVr3C4 

“The process has been a great one to give people a 
view of the Attawapiskat we see. It’s amazing to see 
the lyrics of the song come to life,” said Karis Linklater, 
age 20, Attawapiskat Youth Committee. 

Nigel Nakogee, age 15, in Grade 9 said: “Filming 
the Walking For Peace on the street with everyone was 
my favorite part. It was cool. I am feeling very excited 
for the rest of Canada to see it.” 

Jack Linklater Jr., age 16, in Grade 11 student, said: 
“I really enjoyed this project. It tells you the real story 
inside of Attawapiskat, not what others choose to see 
because of what’s in the media. I will still continue to 
tell the story, the true story of Attawapiskat and walk for 
peace and hope.” 
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Gathering demonstrates reconciliation through the 

art of writing 
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Gregory Coyes, a Metis singer-songwriter, sung the song 
"Harriet Nahanee" during the Art of Reconciliation event in 
Vancouver in June. 


By Andrea Smith 

Windspeaker Contributor 


VANCOUVER 

Renae Morriseau has a distinct 
presence, and she recently 
captivated one audience and sent 
them home with plenty of food 
for thought on her last night as 
StoryTeller in Residence for 
Vancouver Public Libraries’ 
(VPL). 

For her last night she hosted Art 
of Reconciliation, which saw a 
group of writers share their views 
on reconciliation in Canada, with 
regard to Aboriginal and non- 
Aboriginal relations. 

“It was a good fit for me when 
Michelle Sylliboy, who was my 
cohost for the evening, said she 
wanted to do an Aboriginal 
writers’ collective. What she 
wanted to do, and what I wanted 
to were similar, in getting writers 
to write about reconciliation,” 
said Morriseau. 

“It was a culmination of my 
four-months with VPL...O But 
it was an artistic practice I didn’t 
cover... the writers and 
novelists,” she said. 

Morriseau’s background is the 
performing arts, and readers may 
recognize her from CBC’s North 
of 60. She has also done various 
theatre performances and helped 
produce them around the city of 
Vancouver. While her residency 
with VPL focused on her own 
background in performing arts, 
and she spent hours upon hours 
talking with artists and people 
from the general public about 
theatre, music, dance and even 
podcasts, she did not have a 
chance to talk with writers, so the 
Art of Reconciliation filled that gap 
for her. 

While most of the guests who 
graced the stage were First 


Nations, having lived experiences 
to share insights about, some were 
not. Morriseau and Sylliboy 
announced at the beginning of 
the show that they intentionally 
brought in people from different 
backgrounds to give a diverse 
perspective. 

Hiromi Goto was just one of 
these non-Aboriginal guests. 
Goto is Japanese-Canadian, and 
she read aloud a piece in which 
she asked herself whether she was 
a “good guest” or not. 
Acknowledging that technically, 
everyone is a guest in Canada, 
other than First Nations people, 
Goto then called on all Canadians 
to ask themselves the same thing. 

Cease Wyss also shared a 
particularly eye-opening piece. 
Her poem about Jack Deighton, 
or “Gassy Jack,” as he was 
nicknamed, wowed the audience, 
but also gave insight into 
Vancouver’s true history. 
Deighton was married to a young 
Aboriginal woman from the 
Squamish Nation, who was 12- 
years-old at the time he married 
her. Wyss said the girl left 
Deighton three-years-later 
because of his alcoholism, which 
she was strongly against because 
she could already see the 
devastating effect alcohol had on 
her people. 

Wyss’ piece is called “Ode to 
Madeline Deighton,” and 
through it Wyss shared a lesser 
known piece of Vancouver 
history. The night of the Great 
Fire of Vancouver in 1886, people 
from the Squamish Nation — 
women in particular — spent the 
evening rowing 1,200 pound 
canoes back and forth between 
their home on the North Shore 
and what is now known as 
Gastown, rescuing victims of the 
fire. 

This was the triumph in the 
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story — then she shared the tragic 
angle. 

“It’s interesting how the 
Squamish women’s history is that 
they were always taking care of 
people here in Vancouver... I 
found it heartbreaking when in 
the 90’s I was hearing about 
women disappearing and the 
authorities not doing anything,” 
said Wyss, referring to 
Vancouver’s missing and 
murdered Indigenous women. 
Around the room, audience 
members lowered their heads in 
collective grief. 

Jules Koostachin was the 
second last voice of the evening. 
Koostachin is from the 
Attawapiskat First Nation and her 
spoken word piece about her 
home territory — which has made 
headlines recently for the high 
number of suicides, unclean 
water, and poor living 
conditions — struck a chord with 


the audience. Applause for her 
words of sharp and painful truth 
roared through the room. 

Other writers and performers 
who took the stage included 
Mimi Gellman, an Anishinaabe- 
Ashkenazi visual artist, now a 
professor at the Emily Carr 
University of Art and Design; 
poet Rita Wong; composer, 
producer and traditional Lil’wat 
singer Russell Wallace; Coast 
Salish poet and Indian residential 
school survivor, Kat Norris; Cree- 
Dene traditional hand drummer 
and singer-songwriter from 
Alberta Sherryl Sewepagaham; 
Ojibway writer and artist Kelly 
Roulette; cellist Heather Hay; 
dancer Monica Mabel Benson; 
actor, singer, writer and producer 
Gloria May Eshkibok; Metis 
artist Tannis Neilson; poet Jonina 
Kirton; M’Girl — Renae 

Morriseau’s own quartet with co- 
musicians, Tiare LaPorte, Una- 


Ann Moyer, Tracey Wei tzel, along 
with special guest Marcos Amaya- 
Torres on percussion; and bluesy- 
country musician and filmmaker 
Gregory Coyes. 

Morriseau’s work with VPL 
might have finished but the 
conversation around truth and 
reconciliation is always ongoing, 
she said. And she is always 
looking for new ways to help 
people express that. 

“All of the stories and the work 
I do in the Downtown Eastside 
has always been stories of our 
landO Who are we? Where are 
we from? What is it we have in 
common? All of these stories are 
very much a lived experience,” 
said Morriseau. 

“So we call it reconciliation, but 
it’s more about the relationship 
between culture. It’s about the 
curiosity of how people engage in 
the community we create,” she 
said. 



JOURNEY TO HEALING 
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Aboriginal Day keeps scattered community 

members connected 
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The city of Vancouver hosted a day-long cultural event for National Aboriginal Day organized by the Vancouver Aboriginal 
Friendship Center and the Vancouver Aboriginal Child and Family Services Society 


By Andrea Smith 

Windspeoker Contributor 


VANCOUVER 

The city of Vancouver hosted 
a day-long cultural event for 
National Aboriginal Day, 
organized by the Vancouver 
Aboriginal Friendship Center 
and the Vancouver Aboriginal 
Child and Family Services 
Society. 

The day started with a free 
pancake breakfast at VAFCS, 
graced by guest speakers and 
Indigenous musicians, then a 
walk from there to Trout Lake, 
where vendors, Aboriginal 
organizations from the around 
the city, more musicians and 
even canoe rides, courtesy of the 
Tseil — Waututh Nation, 
awaited the crowd. 

“For the walk, this year we had 
the Red Cross in the front, and 
the Armed Forces took some of 
the Elders that wouldn’t be able 
to walk it. Then we had the 
drummers... the Battered 
Women s Society was drumming 
with the walkers behind them,” 
said Michelle Wright, 
Community Resource Program 
Coordinator for VAFCS. 

The walk included an 
estimated 300 participants and 
it was nearly four kilometres 
long, said Wright. But the miles 
put on and the energy expended 
were a small price to pay for the 
feeling of such solidarity 
between Vancouver’s diverse 
Indigenous people, which is the 
main reason VAFCS even 
organizes it in the first place, she 
said. 

“It brings the community 
together... especially with the 
Downtown Eastside. A lot of 
urban Aboriginal people tend to 
get scattered. It gives us a sense 
of community and a sense of 
pride, and it’s for all nations,” 
she said, adding that they even 
had Vancouver Mayor Gregor 
Robertson and MLA Melanie 
Mark, the first First Nations 
woman to be elected into the BC 
legislature, show up to offer 
moral support and a pep talk 
during breakfast. 

And one particularly 
impressive morning guest was 
the musical ensemble Sister 
Clan. Sister Clan is made of five 
sisters, Willow, Leila, Bernie, 
Eliza and Jaylene Coutts, all 
between the ages of five and 14. 


Their mother is well-known pop 
soul singer Fara Palmer. The 
sisters enchanted pancake 
breakfast-goers first by singing 
traditional Cree and Secwepem’c 
songs, then launched into their 
own contemporary creations. 

Follow-up acts were singer- 
songwriter Candace Curr, and 
The Kwhlii Gibaygum Nisga’a 
Traditional Dancers, both of 
which brought good energy to 
the room, said Wright. 

“Everybody seemed to be 
enjoying themselves, and 
everything went up without a 
hitch. We had more than 
enough room for our Elders to 
get a ride to Trout Lake... We 
always take good care of our 
Elders. They were served 
bannock first at Trout Lake and 
had their own space to enjoy the 
show,” she said. 

Freida Gladue works for the 
Vancouver Aboriginal Child and 
Family Services Society. She had 
a large hand in organizing the 
events for the day, and was 
excited to see everything unfold 
as it did. 

“Our performers are 
representative of people from 
the community that come from 


diverse backgrounds. We had 
some artists that were also two- 
spirited, that are contemporary, 
that also play traditional music... 
And we had some that were 
really well-seasoned, and new 
artists that are just trying to 
break through,” she said. 

While Gladue enjoyed the 
day, she agreed with MLA 
Melanie Mark, who recently 
made it known she believes 
National Aboriginal Day 
shouldn’t be just an unofficial 
holiday for those wishing to 
celebrate, but should become a 
statutory holiday by B.C. law. 

This year, the special day 
falling on a Tuesday — a workday 
for many people in the city — 
meant the turnout was lower 


than Gladue would have liked. 
But she’s still grateful to 
everyone who did come out, or 
helped plan or volunteered for 
it. 

“Some of the comments that 
I heard were that people enjoyed 
the variety, but that there was 
still not enough bannockO 
There never seems to be enough 
bannock,” she said, laughing. 

“But Em hopeful this day will 
bring understanding of the 
diversity within our 
community, and bring about 
dialogues where others will 
understand each other a little bit 
more,” she said. 

Haisla Collins was one of the 
patrons attending the event for 
fun. She is of mixed Aboriginal 


descent, including Tsimshian, 
Gitxsan, and Nisga’a, as well as 
some Scottish. Having lived in 
Vancouver all her life, she has 
been attending the Trout Lake 
National Aboriginal Day event 
on-and-off for the past 20-years. 

Collins loves the art, and 
running into people she knows, 
but feels it’s also a good way to 
keep the Aboriginal community 
in Vancouver connected. 

“National Aboriginal Day 
serves to renew the pride of the 
Indigenous community of 
Vancouver. And since 
Vancouver is the inter-urban 
(off-reserve) Aboriginal capital 
of Canada, it is important for 
the community to stay strong,” 
she said. 


SCHOOL BUSES 


and School Bus Parts 

Good used school buses for Bus Routes 

Many buses 1 986 to 2007 
in stock or on the way! 


Does your bus need parts? 


2002 GMC 36 passenger, Cat 3126 
2002 Ford 19 passenger, Powerstroke Diesel 



Phoenix Auto - Lucky Lake, SK 
Phone# 1-877-585-2300 DL#320074 


CALL FOR ENTRIES TO THE CANNIBALS 
ANTHOLOGY HAS BEEN EXTENDED 

Hummingbird Dreams Press promotes Indigenous 
writers, artists, storytellers & translators. Our 
collections explore inter-culturality, bilingual 
editions, ethical financing & diverse forms of 
distribution. As cultural caretakers, we celebrate 
Indigenous worldviews, the cultural identities & 
the foregrounding of luminous contributions. 

Hummingbird Dreams Press is located on Tsleil- 
Waututh land in North Vancouver, and 
won the 2016 International Book Award 
for Poetry and Finalist Book Cover, for its 
inaugural publication of Raul 
Gatica's Broken Man . 

Our first Anthology will be translated into Spanish or from Spanish to 
English. Submissions welcomed from the Indigenous Americas & beyond. 
The CANNIBALS theme can be metaphorical or literal: consumption, incorporation, 
pleasure, pain, destruction, communion - all interpretations are welcome. 

DEADLINE: SATURDAY JULY 31, 2016 
Prose or Poetry: maximum 10 pages, 12 pt., double-spaced. 
Submit as MS Word to: h u m m i n g b i r d d r e a m s p r e s s @ s h a w . c a 
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Prior to the change in federal government and a commitment from the Liberals, Muriel Stanley Venne made many presentations calling for a national 
inquiry into murdered and missing Indigenous women and girls. 


Offenders must be heard during MMIW inquiry 


By Shari Narine 

Sweetgrass Contributing Editor 

EDMONTON 

Muriel Stanley Venne says 
men - especially offenders - 
need to play a prominent role in 
the upcoming national inquiry 
into murdered and missing 
Indigenous women and girls. 

Stanley Venne, who is 
president and founder for the 
Institute for the Advancement of 
Aboriginal Women , sits on the 
National Aboriginal Advisory 
Committee for Correctional 
Services Canada. 

“One of the elements that 
seems to be missing . . . was the 
involvement of men and 
involvement of the murderers,” 
she said. 

Stanley Venne contends it is 
important to not only hear from 
the men, but also to talk to them. 

“The big question, ‘Why do 


they have to kill (the women)? 
We’ve got to get down to the 
bottom. It isn’t the women who 
are killing themselves. It’s the 
men who are killing them,” she 
said. 

Stanley Venne says she has 
been told that the families would 
not feel comfortable hearing 
from the men. But she holds that 
participation by the offenders 
can be done respectfully, 
keeping the offenders and the 
families apart. 

“We’re always in that position. 
We feel so sorry for the families 
and the children and the trauma 
and the effects of losing one of 
our women, but we’re after a 
bigger objective, which is to stop 
the killings,” she said. 

Women are still going 
missing. Last week, a number of 
Chiefs in British Columbia 
combined their efforts with 
family and community members 


in the search for Caitlin Brandy 
Potts, 27, last seen in Enderby, 
B.C. on Feb. 22. She had told 
friends she was on her way to 
Calgary. She hasn’t been seen in 
Calgary and the Calgary police 
are also involved in the 
investigation. 

Stanley Venne also sits on a 
non-government national 
advisory committee on the 
inquiry. She says the committee, 
comprised of women’s groups, 
is making recommendations to 
the inquiry. However, the 
committee has heard nothing 
about the details of the 
upcoming inquiry, including 
who will sit on the inquiry. 

“I want the inquiry to be well 
done, well thought-out, very 
respectful so I’m willing to 
certainly give them the 
opportunity to do that... I’m 
hoping that’s the reason, that 
they really are being careful in 


how they proceed,” said Stanley 
Venne. 

Ministers Carolyn Bennett 
(Indigenous and northern 
affairs), Jody Wilson-Raybould 
(justice and attorney general) 
and Patty Hajdu (status of 
women) wrapped up their cross- 
country consultations with 
families of victims, Indigenous 
organizations and provincial and 
territorial representatives about 
the scope and mandate of the 
inquiry in mid-February. 
Officially, there are 
approximately 1,200 murdered 
and missing Indigenous women, 
but many Indigenous groups 
believe that number to be higher. 

In February Bennett stopped 
in Edmonton and was joined by 
Hajdu in Calgary. 

“I think what we heard from 
the families across the country 
is that this is very important to 
them that they get to speak 


directly to the people who 
hopefully will be able to make 
the changes necessary to stop 
this tragedy,” said Bennett, who 
added she was “honoured” that 
they trusted her with their 
stories. 

“This is going to be one of the 
most, in my view, the most 
mind-changing inquiries and I 
pray that it will be done 
comprehensively. That it will 
address every single issue that is 
brought before them,” said 
Stanley Venne. 

“We’ve got to say, ‘These are 
the reasons why this happened, 
and we’re going to address them,’ 
and we’re going to see that our 
girl-children and our women are 
going to be proud citizens in this 
country, not walking around with 
fear and not in jeopardy. I’m not 
saying they’re all afraid but they 
have the potential to be 
murdered,” she said. 
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Welcome to Kanata 
showcases diversity of 
Indigenous peoples 

On June 22 and June 25, 
Glenbow Museum, in Calgary, 
will present the Ottawa 
International Animation 
Festival’s Welcome to Kanata, 
a selection of 10 short 
contemporary animated films by 
Canadian Aboriginal 

filmmakers, curated by award- 
winning filmmaker and director 
of the National Indigenous Arts 
Coalition, Ariel Smith. The 
program includes Spirit of the 
Bluebird, a moving tribute to 
Gloria Black Plume, a Niitsitapi 
mother, grandmother and auntie 
who was brutally beaten to 
death by two men in a Calgary 
alley in 1999. Co-director Xtine 
Cook involved the Black Plume 
family throughout the film- 
making process. The family 
delivers raw voiceovers, 
recounting memories to the 
backdrop of the graceful 
animation of a spray painted 
mural, created by co-director 
and graffiti artist Jesse 



PHOTO: FILE 


The life of Gloria Black Plume is remembered with this mural, painted by Jesse Gouchey in Calgary, as the backdrop in the short 
film Spirit of the Bluebird, one of the offerings in Welcome to Kanata. 


Gouchey. The mural depicts a 
bluebird in flight over the 


prairies. The thematic and 
aesthetic diversity presented in 


Welcome to Kanata is 
intentional and reflective of the 


diversity of the Indigenous 
nations. 


Find every Alberta Sweetgrass article 
online: www.ammsa.com 


Kapown Rehabilitation Centre 

♦ 32 Bed Residential Facility 

♦ 56 Day Program 

♦ Continuous Intake 

♦ Accredited by CAC 


P.O. Box 40 
Grouard, AB 
TOG ICO 
1-888-751-3921 



Every day, at least one Albertan dies by suicide. 


Need to talk about it? 

1.800.SUICIDE 

7 8 4 2 4 3 T" 

24 hours • Confidential 

for 403 area codes only 



DISTRESS CENTRE 

24 HOUR SUPPORT I COUNSELLING I RESOURCES 



distresscentre.com 



Wisdom 


Honour 


Sexually 
Transmitted 
Infections are on 
the rise in Alberta. 

Could you 
have one? 


Love 


Respect 


Humility 


Get tested. 

Talk to your 
healthcare worker 


Alberta Health 


11 Services 
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NTRC, Alberta 
government 
partner to fulfill 
TRC calls to action 



PHO 10: HLt 


The Alberta government and its partners has turned 
the "Walk for Reconciliation/ which kicked off the 
closing ceremonies In Ottawa last year for the Truth 
and Reconciliation Commission, into action by 
committing to equip Albertas teachers with the tools 
needed to teach understanding and reconciliation. 

By Shari Narine 

Sweetgrass Contributing Editor 

EDMONTON 

A week after the province announced it will be 
developing new curriculum and a day after National 
Aboriginal Day, the government has signed an 
agreement committing to providing extensive 
professional development to teachers to ensure that all 
students learn about First Nations, Metis and Inuit 
history, perspectives and contributions. 

“This isn’t just a matter of learning about Indigenous 
peoples this is learning from Indigenous peoples so that 
we can walk together in a new constructive healthy way, 
so we can create a country, a province we can all be 
proud of,” said Ry Moran, director of the National 
Centre for Truth and Reconciliation at the University 
of Manitoba. 

Moran signed a joint commitment to action 
Wednesday morning along with Alberta Education 
Minister David Eggen and representatives from a variety 
of school board and teachers organizations. 

“This is a significant step. . . This is the day where we 
are committing to fulfilling the promises that were made 
to survivors across the country,” said Moran, noting that 
it was a big day not only for the province but for the 
entire country. Just over a year ago, the Truth and 
Reconciliation Commission on Indian residential 
schools released its 94 Calls to Action. Calls to Action 
six to 17 set out what needed to be done in education. 

“This kind of collaboration is unprecedented,” said 
Eggen. “This will serve as a pillar for our new 
curriculum review.” 

Over the next two to three years, Alberta’s 42,000 
teachers will receive the tools and professional 
development to allow them to “confidently teach their 
students,” said Eggen, about Indian residential schools, 
treaties, perspectives, cultures and contributions of 
Indigenous peoples. Learning will be done through a 
variety of formats including sessions at teachers’ 
conventions, workshops, interactive experiences, and 
online training. The NCTR will be providing the 
province with a team of archivists, researchers and other 
staff to assist with professional learning. 

“We will be working to embed the true and shared 
history of our First Nations people into the education 
experience of every Alberta student. We will hope this 
will help to break down barriers, to build understanding 
and will work to provide every child with an enhanced 
curriculum to advance reconciliation,” said Eggen. 

Continued on page 16. 


Cree official language in Maskwacis territory 

Cree is the official language of the Maskwacis 
territory. After adopting the resolution on May 4, the 
Chiefs and councils of Samson Cree Nation, Ermineskin 
Cree Nation, Louis Bull Tribe and Montana First Nation 
had the official signing ceremonies of the Maskwacis 
Nehiyawewin Declaration on June 21. “You may not 
fully realize the impact you have made with this step of 
not only reclaiming but declaring Cree the official 
language for our territory for it has gone around the 
world. Other Indigenous people are fully empowered 
to follow your lead,” said International Chief Dr. Wilton 
Littlechild, who presented Maskwacis’ declaration and 
resolution to the United Nations in May. According to 
the UN, an Indigenous language dies every two weeks. 

Calgary presents Aboriginal awards 

Shawna Cunningham and Jolene Houle were 
presented Thursday with the Calgary Aboriginal Urban 
Affairs Committee’s Chief David Crowchild Memorial 
Award and the Youth Achievement Award. Cunningham, 
currently the director of the Native Centre at the 
University of Calgary, received the David Crowchild 
Memorial Award for dedicating her life to Indigenous 
education. Houle, 15, received the Youth Achievement 
Award for her proactive approach to teaching youth and 
others about the customs and traditions of the First 
Nations people, and the issues they face. Houle has 
helped educate her classmates and teachers about 
residential school survivors as well as missing and 
murdered Indigenous women through the RedDress 
Project. “(This ceremony) reminds me of what we can 
do and what we are doing on the path to reconciliation,” 
said Mayor Naheed Nenshi, who has been given the 
Blackfoot name “Leader of the people of all nations.” 

Boyle Street starts new social enterprise 

A new social enterprise has been set up by Boyle 
Street Community Services, in Edmonton, to offer 
employment opportunities for some of its younger 
homeless clients. Boyle Street Moving Co. currently 
employs four youth to make small residential and 
commercial moves using a one ton 16-foot cube van. 
The truck is properly equipped to ensure people’s 
possessions are well taken care of. Youth receive on- 
the-job training and arefbeing helped to obtain safety 
tickets. “Our mandate is to help provide job skills and 
experience to youth (young adults), who access Boyle 
Street’s services, and in the long term, to reinvest any 
profits we generate into more programing at Boyle 
Street,” said Damian Lachat, Boyle Street’s Youth 
Entrepreneurship coordinator. 

Indigenous portraitures provide perspective 

The Glenbow Museum, in Calgary, has a new exhibit 
featuring work by contemporary Indigenous artists from 
across Canada who use portraiture as a powerful 
gesture of both self-expression and self-determination. 
From manipulating historical photographs and film 
footage to documentary-style image making, the works 
in First Person: Contemporary Indigenous Portraiture 
provide a range of perspectives on the representation 
of Indigenous people historically and in the present 
moment. The exhibit is curated by Sarah Todd and 
features works by KC Adams, Carl Beam, Michelle 
Latimer, George Littlechild, Kimowan Metchewais, Kent 
Monkman, Jane Ash Poitras, Skeena Reece and Jeff 
Thomas. It runs through to Sept. 18, 2016. 



PHOTO: PROVIDED 

Chiefs from Samson Cree Nation, Ermineskin Cree 
Nation, Louis Bull Tribe and Montana First Nation 
sign the Maskwacis Nehiyawewin Declaration. 
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Government committee says no to opioid study 

The Standing Committee on Families and 
Communities has voted down a motion put forward by 
the Wildrose to study Alberta’s opioid and fentanyl crisis. 
The motion would have set parameters for a study, 
including access to treatment, evaluation of public 
awareness campaigns and overdose reporting, and a 
study of whether there is adequate preparation and 
funding to create safer communities. Wildrose, PC, and 
Liberal members outnumbered the NDP members of 
the committee at the time of the vote, but as the PC 
members did not join the other two opposition parties 
in voting in favour of the motion, the motion did not 
pass. “Legislative committees should be considering 
the issues that are important to Albertans. This refusal 
to study the opioid crisis, so that elected officials can 
hear directly from the experts to inform their decision- 
making, shows that Alberta’s committee system is not 
working,” said Wildrose shadow health minister Drew 
Barnes. Alberta is on track to have over 276 fentanyl 
related deaths this year - a higher number than when 
the fentanyl crisis first started in 2015. That figure does 
not take into account other opioid deaths in the province. 

Affordable housing for more Edmonton families 

The province has announced that construction will 
begin soon on a 70-unit apartment building in 
Edmonton’s Parkdale community, which will provide 
affordable homes for approximately 230 people. The 
new building, with one to three-bedroom suites, will 
include mixed-income units and is expected to be 
completed by the fall of 201 7. There are 15,000 Alberta 
families waiting for units or housing assistance 
programs. Alberta will invest $14 million in affordable 
housing for Parkdale and Capital Region Housing. The 
Parkdale development will be operated by Capital 
Region Housing. The new building is the second phase 
of the site’s redevelopment plan and will complement 
the 66-unit apartment building completed in 2013. Old 
vacant townhouse units were removed to make way 
for the new building. “Affordable housing is one of the 
critical components to ending poverty in Edmonton and 
we will continue to work with the Government of Alberta, 
housing providers and community support service 
providers to ensure these kinds of investments are 
made,” said Edmonton Mayor Don Iveson. 

New murals to cover old "offensive" school logos 

Victoria School of the Arts, in Edmonton, marked 
National Aboriginal Day by unveiling an art project that 
will cover paintings of the school’s former team logo. 
The school’s sports teams used to be known as the 
Redmen. In 2011, that name and logo were dropped 
from all teams - deemed to be culturally insensitive. 
However, paintings of two chiefs heads remained on 
the gymnasium walls. During the school ceremony on 
National Aboriginal Day, student speakers called the 
old images a “stereotypical view of cultural identity,” 
“wrong” and “offensive.” This year, the school’s 
Aboriginal Studies class designed and painted two 
murals with the help of local artists. They were unveiled 
on Tuesday. The new murals, a collection of imagery 
that represents voices and perspectives of indigenous 
peoples, places and their past, present and future, will 
be hung this summer over the old logos. 

AFNQL adds voice of opposition to Energy East 
pipeline 

The National Energy Board will update its progress 
on TransCanada’s Energy East pipeline in a meeting 
in Calgary on Thursday, but it follows more opposition 
from First Nations. On Wednesday, the First Nation 
Chiefs of Quebec-Labrador passed a resolution at its 
assembly officially opposing Energy East, saying the 
pipeline is a serious threat to the lands, waters and 
futures of their peoples. The resolution declares that, 
irrespective of federal and provincial jurisdiction over 
the Energy East pipeline, First Nations, including those 
in Quebec-Labrador, may exert their own inherent 
jurisdiction over the project to govern and protect their 
territories and their peoples. Energy East is a 4,500- 
kilometre pipeline that will transport approximately 1.1 
million barrels of crude oil per day from Alberta and 
Saskatchewan to the refineries of Eastern Canada and 
a marine terminal in New Brunswick. The final decision 
on Energy East is not expected for another two years 
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Maskwacis bands look to form single 

school authority 



PHOTO: DELORNA BUFFALO-MAKINAW 

Chiefs from Montana First Nation, Louis Bull Tribe, Samson Cree Nation, and Ermineskin Cree Nation after 
signing a letter of intent with Alberta Education Minister David Eggen. 


By Shari Narine 

Sweetgrass Contributing Editor 

MASKWACIS 

The four bands that comprise Maskwacis are another 
step closer to giving their children a better education 
under a single First Nation school authority. 

On Tuesday, Chiefs from Montana First Nation, 
Louis Bull Tribe, Samson Cree Nation, and 
Ermineskin Cree Nation signed a letter of intent with 
Alberta ministers David Eggen (education) and 
Richard Feehan (Indigenous relations). 

“It opens up the doors for conversations between 
Maskwacis and those two ministries to talk about ways 
to work on improving First Nation students’ success 
results,” said Brian Wildcat, superintendent of schools 
for Miyo Wahkohtowin Education, on the Ermineskin 
Cree Nation. 

For the past seven years, Wildcat says the four 
education boards for each First Nation have been 
working together informally to provide better 
educational opportunities for their students. Now they 
are taking steps to amalgamate under a single 
education authority and are looking to get help from 
Alberta Education. 

“(In) combining our efforts we have basically erased 
the border lines and said we’re all in this together. All 
of us are trying to do the same thing and that’s provide 
the best quality of education for Maskwacis children 
and we want the kids to be successful and it’s better 
when we work together,” said Wildcat. 

He points to the Maskwacis outreach school as an 
accomplishment of the four First Nations. This year, 
the school will graduate 18 students. While 
Ermineskin First Nation is home to the school and 
covers the costs for operating and maintaining the 
facility, Samson Cree Nation is picking up the tab for 
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staffing and programming. 

“There are so many projects that are so important 
and so big that it’s really difficult for one small 
authority to tackle some of those big issues,” said 
Wildcat. 

The four Nations have created Maskwacis ECS to 
Grade 12 School Commission, for which Wildcat is 
the acting CEO. Representation on the commission is 
comprised of the four chairs of each Nation’s school 
authority and the superintendent or education director 
for each authority. A strategic plan was developed in 
2014. The first Maskwacis education summit was held 
then as well and has become an annual event. A year 
later the four Chiefs directed the four superintendents 
to develop a steering committee to investigate 
amalgamation. 

Presently there are 11 schools operating in 
Maskwacis with 2,400 students, which represent about 
two-thirds of the local children. The number of schools 
could change down the road and some may be 
repurposed. Wildcat says the two high schools may 
be combined under a single roof. 

Also on the table is a Cree immersion school, 
something that would be impossible for a single band 
to accomplish. Specialized programs will also be 
looked at. 

“As a group we can do a better job of getting student 
achievements by combining resources,” said Wildcat. 

Meetings are scheduled for August with the 
government to start the conversation on the changes 
ahead. 

“I think the community sees it as a positive thing. I 
think there’s a real sense of cooperation. We’ve built 
up some really good momentum in the community 
and I think people are looking forward to this thing,” 
said Wildcat. “I think it’s a great thing to happen for 



Bull suggests 
green-energy 
co-operative by 
First Nations 
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Work on installing solar panels on the Louis Bull 
First Nation should be completed by summer. 


The Louis Bull First Nation officially began the first 
phase of its solar project this spring and expects to 
complete work by summer. Phase 2 to follow will see 
solar panels go up on the administration building, 
community health centre and school. By the end of 
the project, 300 solar panels will be installed on four 
buildings. The solar initiative first came about as an 
expressed interest from the former chief and 
Councillor Desmond Bull in the fall of 2013. Bull 
initiated contact with Gridworks Energy Group, an 
Indigenous-led solar installation company, and 
through that met Mike Hudema, from Greenpeace. 
“This solar installation is an opportunity for the Louis 
Bull tribe for capacity development in this industry, 
installation practices, employment, with economic 
opportunities as this industry develops,” wrote Bull 
in a recent blog. Bull suggests that First Nations create 
a co-operative for alternative energy opportunities in 
solar, wind, hydro and thermal in order to benefit from 
bulk buying of hardware, capacity development 
channels, and installations personnel. Bull was 
recently appointed by the province to the Energy 
Efficiency Advisory Panel, which will meet with 
Albertans, Indigenous organizations, and stakeholders 
to determine the types of energy savings programs 
that Energy Efficiency Alberta can deliver in the short 
and medium-term. The panel will makes its 
recommendations to the government this fall. The goal 
is to have new programs and services in place early in 
2017. 
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last summer that is aimed at having buffalo roam freely across 
the Rockies and Great Plains. 

Little Bear to receive Alberta Order of Excellence 

Leroy Little Bear, of the Blood Nation and founder of the Native 
American studies department at the University of Lethbridge is 
one of eight people who will become members of the Alberta Order 
of Excellence in 2016. “The leaders joining the Alberta Order of 
Excellence this year remind us of the power we each hold to make 
a difference in the lives of others,” said Lt. Gov. Lois E. Mitchell, 
who made the announcement on Monday. The investiture 
ceremony will be held in Edmonton on Oct. 19. This will bring the 
total membership of the Alberta Order of Excellence to 1 57. 

Work on reconciliation part of LitFest summer reading list 

In This Together: Fifteen Stories of Truth and Reconciliation, a 
collection of essays edited by Edmonton’s former Historian 
Laureate Danielle Metcalfe-Chenail, was one of four titles 
announced last week for Edmonton! LitFest. Canada’s only non- 
fiction literary festival’s summer reading list comprises works by 
Canadian authors. “We want Edmontonians to devour these books 
over the summer - at the lake, the campsite or in the hammock on 
sunny days - and then join us in October. Come meet the authors, 
ask questions and delve deep into each book at the festival,” said 
Fawnda Mitrush, LitFest executive director. In addition to literary 
discussion with some of Canada’s best non-fiction authors, LitFest 
will feature art, theatre, music and dance performances, and a 
culinary event during the 10-day festival, Oct. 13-23. 

Fine money from CNRL will pay fop air study in Fort McKay 

Money garnered through fines levied against Canadian Natural 
Resources Limited will be directed to researchers from the 
University of Calgary to study the toxicological effects of chemicals 
measured in the air in and around Fort MacKay. CNRL has been 
penalized $500,000 under Alberta’s Environmental Protection and 
Enhancement Act for incidents at its Horizon facility, which occurred 
in 2010 and 2012. Of that money, $425,000 will go to the U of C 
study. On May 28, 2010, the Horizon plant’s sulfur recovery unit 
failed and hydrogen sulfide escaped at both ground level and 
through a flare stack. CNRL was penalized $350,000. On Aug. 2, 
2012, the plant’s sulfur recovery unit failed and an unknown quantity 
of hydrogen sulfide gas escaped through a flare stack, which failed 
to fully combust the hydrogen sulfide gas, a contravention of the 
plant’s approval. A fine of $150,000 was levied. 

New animal shelter, adoption services in Grande Prairie region 

The Grande Prairie Regional Animal Care Facility begins 
operations Monday. The newly created facility ensures the 
continuation of safe and humane animal shelter, care and 
adoptions, following the May 31 closure of the Grande Prairie and 
District SPCA due to financial instability. Existing staff from the 
Grande Prairie Regional Animal Pound will now deliver pound, 
adoption and animal shelter services out of the existing building 
and garage. The GPSPCA had some of the highest adoption fees 
in Alberta. To make adoption more affordable, the rates will be 
significantly reduced. 

Pop-Up Indigenous film festival in Edmonton 

The Amiskwaciy History Series will be celebrating National 
Aboriginal Day with a Pop-Up Indigenous Film Festival starting 
this Saturday and running through to June 21 . Based on Amiskwaciy 
History Series mandate of creating awareness and space for 
Indigenous history in the City of Edmonton, films from some of the 
firstflndigenous filmmakers in Canada will be screened as well as 
the first documentary short created by an all Indigenous film crew. 
Each day will focus on a theme and place in history, from pre- 
contact life to the present day reconciliation movement. Events 
and screenings will take place at the Stanley A. Milner library and 
the Art Gallery of Alberta downtown. 
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Work by Leroy Little Bear (far left) led to a treaty being signed 



The Alberta 
Teachers’ Association 

The Alberta Teachers’ Association invites applications for the position of 

Program Facilitator (four positions) 

The Alberta Teachers 1 Association, as the professional organization of teachers, 
promotes and advances public education, safeguards standards of professional 
practice and serves as the advocate for its members. As set out in the Teaching 
Profession Act, the objectives of the Alberta Teachers’ Association includes 
promoting the teaching profession by organizing and supporting groups that 
work to improve the knowledge and skills of teachers, and by providing 
meetings, publications, research and other activities designed to maintain and 
improve the competence of teachers. 

The Alberta Teachers’ Association is pleased to embark on a provincial 
three-year professional learning project for all certificated teachers entitled 
Walking Together: Education for Reconciliation. This project supports the 
implementation of a new teaching quality practice competency called Applying 
Foundational Know ledge About First Nations, Metis and Inuit. 

Ideal candidates 

• have an A lberta leaching certificate and at least five years of successful 
classroom teaching experience; 

• have extensive and diverse experience with teaching First Nations, 
Metis and Inuit histories, culture, contributions, perspectives, 
experiences and contemporary contexts; 

• are successful leaders in designing and delivering innovative and 
effective professional learning at school, district or provincial levels; 

• possess strong relationship-building abilities resulting in partnerships 
and collaboration with First Nations, Metis and Inuit communities; 

• have a passion for enhancing Indigenous education and intercultural 
understanding; 

• are goal directed, self-reliant and able to work as a member of a 
collaborative, virtual leant; and 

• have excellent written and verbal communication skills. 

The ability to speak a First Nations language is an asset. 

The successful candidates will assume duties on or about September 1, 2016, 
for a minimum of one year, with the possibility of two renewals (one year 
at a time). The positions may be filled under a contract or a secondment 
arrangement. The successful candidates are welcome to work from their home; 
however, travel as well as evening and/or weekend work may be necessary at 
certain times of the year. 

Applicants are invited to submit their curriculum vitae outlining qualifications, 
competencies and qualities pertaining to this position, as well as the names 
and contact information for three references addressed to Janice Mellott, 

MR Advisor, and e-mailed to employment(S)ata.ah.ca by 9:00 am on Monday, 
July 25, 2016. 

For more information, please see our website at www.teachers.ab.ca. 
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Banff centre rebranded with focus on Indigenous 

arts, culture 
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The Banff Centre commissioned Backbone, creation of Red Sky's Sandra Laronde, who is also sessional artistic director with The Banff Centre, Backbone was 
selected from a competitive pool of 56 applications worldwide as part of the 98th International Society for the Performing Arts congress in Melbourne, 
Australia, this June. 


By Shari Narine 

Sweetgrass Contributing Editor 

BANFF 

The Banff Centre is 
returning to its root. 
Originally the Banff School 
for Fine Arts it has now taken 
on the new name of the Banff 
Centre for Arts and 
Creativity. 

It’s a rebranding from a too 
generic name of The Banff 
Centre, says new president 
and CEO Janice Price, that 
will not only make it clearer 
what the Rocky Mountain 
campus is all about, but it will 
embrace the Calls to Action 
by the Truth and 


Reconciliation Commission 
and the direction Prime 
Minister Justin Trudeau has 
given his Cabinet ministers. 

“It’s clear that this focus on 
Indigenous conversations, 
this is a moment in time, 
given that we have been 
doing a lot of work in that 
space, both in leadership and 
in art, we thought we’re 
uniquely equipped to 
acknowledge that and talk 
about it and also put it at the 
centre of what we’re doing,” 
said Price. 

That means tying creativity 
into all three streams of the 
Banff centre - arts and 
culture, leadership training, 


and conference-host. 

“How do we integrate the 
three different activities so 
they’re not so siloed and at 
the same time, how do we put 
at the heart of it ... a reminder 
that we were founded as an 
arts and culture facility?” said 
Price. 

To that end, the centre is 
looking to move its sessional 
Indigenous arts programs and 
workshops to year-round and 
are hiring a full time 
Indigenous arts director. As 
well. Indigenous arts will 
take on a more holistic 
approach and embrace 
Indigenous culture. 

As well, a module will be 


created that will incorporate 
creativity and will include 
artists presenting to 
conference goers. 

The Indigenous leadership 
programs that have been 
developed by Brian Calliou, 
director of Indigenous 
programs over the past 15 
years, will now be taken out 
in to the communities. 

“I’m very excited about this 
new approach,” said Price, 
who adds that reinvigorating 
the work undertaken by the 
centre is not about wiping the 
slate clean. “We said, how do 
we capture and focus what we 
already do well and have a 
strong history in doing, how 


do we contemporarize it and 
expand it and how do we 
make room for new ways of 
doing things? That’s always 
very exciting work.” 

Price points out that as the 
Banff centre expands and 
improves its buildings on 
campus, it will be done so 
with the knowledge that it is 
on “sacred and creative” land. 

“That goes beyond the 
regular acknowledgement 
which we do before every 
event ... I acknowledge that 
we’re on Treaty 7 territory 
land, but it’s also about 
stewarding,” she said. 

The new strategic plan is to 
be accomplished in five years. 
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7 Cities to count homeless 
twice in 18-month period 



Aboriginal turnout at Homeless Connect, a biannual event 
hosted by Homeward Trust Edmonton, is representative of 
2014 figures of homeless Aboriginal people collected by 7 
Cities. 


By Shari Narine 

Sweetgrass Contributing Editor 

EDMONTON 

Changes to the national count 
for homelessness mean 7 Cities 
will be adding their numbers to 
the cross Canada figures. But 
participation will come 18 
months after the provincial 
count. 

“We still will do one in fall 
2016 so that we don’t have that 
much time between counts 
otherwise it’ll be three and a half 
years of not counting,” said 
Susan McGee, executive 
director of Homeward Trust 
Edmonton. 

Homeward Trust Edmonton is 
one of the seven members that 
form 7 Cities, a coordinated 
effort aimed at ending 
homelessness. It is joined by the 
cities of Grande Prairie, 
Lethbridge and Red Deer, the 
Regional Municipality of Wood 
Buffalo, Calgary Homeless 
Foundation and Medicine Hat 
Community Housing Society. 

When the federal government 
undertook its national count 
earlier this year, 7 Cities did not 
participate - nor did any of 
Canada’s 10 large cities. 

There were a number of issues 
with the national count, says 
McGee, including methodology 
and timing. 7 Cities held that a 
winter count - initially set for 
January and February - would 
not provide an accurate 
representation of the number of 
homeless. When the new federal 
government extended the count 
deadline to the end of April it 
was too late for many of the 
large cities, including 7 Cities, 
to put the mechanics in place to 
make it happen. McGee also 
notes that 7 Cities had just 
conducted a count in October 
2014 and all members had 
committed to another count in 
October 2016. 

Now, having had meetings 
with the federal government on 
specific strategies and with the 


point-in-time count set for 
March 1 to April 31, 2018, 
McGee says 7 Cities wants to 
“align nationallyO. It does make 
a lot of sense that there be some 
kind of national count. We’ve 
always supported that. As long 
as we don’t compromise on 
(our) principles.” 

McGee says spring and fall 
time counts provide the best 
picture on homelessness. While 
she has not heard how many of 
the other 10 large Canadian 
cities will be participating in the 
2018 national count, she 
believes most will be. 

The federal government has 
been working on its count 
methodology to ensure 
engagement with Indigenous 
communities and homeless 
youth. 

McGee says Edmonton 
already works with the 
Indigenous community, 
partnering with Native 
Counselling Services of Alberta, 
but will be look at expanding. 
She notes this is a discussion 7 
Cities will be having in the next 
couple of weeks. 

The relationship with 
Aboriginal organizations is not 
only to recruit volunteers for the 
count and to know where to set 
up base camps, but also to work 
with the organizations 


throughout the year to address 
the issue of Aboriginal 
homelessness, says McGee. 
Since last fall, a registry of the 
most vulnerable on the streets 
has been kept and there are a 
couple hundred names. 

“It’s about the count, but it’s 
also about that deeper 
assessment of need,” she said. 

In 2014, 7 Cities counted 
6,663 homeless between Oct. 15 
and 23. Of those, 30 per were 
Aboriginal, a figure which is 
echoed during Homeless 
Connect, a biannual event that 
connects homeless people with 
free services. 

McGee is hopeful the figure 
won’t be that high this time 
around. 

“I know we’ve had really 
positive results in the Housing 
First program. Shelter numbers 
have very much flatlined. We 
haven’t had an overflow need 
this last yearO. Generally the 
shelter counts didn’t hit really, 
really high numbers as they did 
in different years. So we kind of 
look at that as an early 
indication,” she said. 

The Housing First philosophy 
is to find a homeless person a 
permanent home first and then 
take steps to ensure he has the 
supports he needs to be 
successful in that home. 


DITRC, Alberta government 

partner 


Continued from page 14. 

Statements from TRC 
Commissioner Wilton 
Littlechild and Stephen 
Kakfwi, president and CEO of 
Canadians for a New 
Partnership, were read. Both 
men stressed the importance of 
the action that was being 
undertaken. 

“I believe firmly that 


education is the key on the 
journey to reconciliation,” 
wrote Littlechild. 

In 2014 when the TRC held 
its last national event in 
Edmonton, the Alberta PC 
government committed to 
reconciliation through 
education, which included a 
focus on the continued 
development of teachers. 

In a statement of Expression 


of Reconciliation published 
March 27, 2014, the province 
said, “In the spirit of 
reconciliation, the 

Government of Alberta 
commits that all Alberta 
students will learn about the 
history and legacy of 
residential schools, along with 
the history of First Nations, 
Metis and Inuit peoples of 
Canada.” 


National Aboriginal 
Day Celebrations 
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Colourful Citizenship celebration 

Fancy dancers, accompanied by Rocky Morin and the Young 
Ones from the Enoch Cree Nation, performed during the 
Canadian Citizenship ceremony held in Canada Place in 
Edmonton. Muriel Stanley Venne presided over the affair, which 
marked the first such ceremony in Edmonton - and possibly 
Alberta - led by an Indigenous person. Metis jiggers also 
performed. The ceremony took place on National Aboriginal 
Day. 



PHOTO: SHARI NARINE 


Celebrations at Canada Place 

Vivian Kropp and daughter Nemiah (3) enjoy cake at Canada 
Place in Edmonton, celebrating National Aboriginal Day. 
Kropp, originally from Inuvik, calls Edmonton home after 
having completed the Tradewinds to Success program. Kropp 
is now an apprentice welder. 



PHOTO: SHARI NARINE 


Artisan shows her work at National Aboriginal Day celebration 

Martha Campiou sells crafts and jewellery at the mini-fair during 
National Aboriginal Day at Canada Place in Edmonton. The 
Government of Canada Partnership Committee hosted events 
the entire day. 
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Metis woman to 

By Shari Narine 

Sweetgrass Contributing Editor 

EDMONTON 


On National Aboriginal Day, Muriel Stanley Venne will 
lead 40 immigrants to Canada as they swear their 
allegiance to their new country. 

This will mark the first time an Indigenous person has 
presided over a citizenship ceremony in Edmonton - and 
quite possibly, the first time in Alberta. 

“I’m so thrilled. I’m honoured to be able to preside over 
this,” said Stanley Yenne, who is Metis. “I am able to be 
the presiding official because I have the Order of Canada 
and I’m actually representing the Queen of England and 
Canada.” 

Stanley Yenne is the founder and president of the Institute 
for the Advancement of Aboriginal Women and co-chair 
of the Aboriginal Commission on Human Rights and 
Justice. She was named a member of the Order of Canada 
in 2005, just one of her many recognitions over the years. 

Stanley Venne presiding over the citizenship ceremony 
is significant, says Lewis Cardinal, who co-chairs the 
ACHRJ. 

“It’s placing Indigenous people at the forefront and 
saying we have a role in welcoming newcomers to 
Canada,” he said. 

But today’s ceremony will go beyond welcoming. 

Cardinal will talk about the philosophy and meaning of 
Canada from the Indigenous perspective as well as the 
gathering place that is at the foundation of Edmonton. 
Former Samson Cree Nation Chief Roy Louis will talk 
about the importance of treaty as well as the Truth and 
Reconciliation Commission. Elder Marggo Pariseauf will 
deliver a traditional prayer. John K. Macdonald will 
represent the Aboriginal veterans. There will be First 
Nation drummers and Metis dancers. 

“We’re sharing with them a little bit about who we are 
as Indigenous people, the history of Canada, what Canada 
rests on politically and structurally as a nation state. So I 
think those are very important messages that Indigenous 
people are not vestitures of the past. They’re an actual 
important part and a vital part of Canada today,” said 
Cardinal. 

There is a divide between the immigrant community and 
the Indigenous community, says Stanley Venne. 

“That’s the reason we’re doing it because they don’t 
understand,” she said. 

Cardinal is quick to say that both immigrant 
organizations and Indigenous organizations share the 
blame for that lack of understanding. 

“Our people have to reach out more in terms of creating 
opportunities to engage and share with each other,” he said. 
“Once we cross that bridge and visit each other O we learn 
we have a lot more in common and that way you create an 
understanding between the different nations.” 

Cardinal says in his dealings with the African 
community, he has discovered that they have a reverence 
for their Elders and Mother Earth and a “deep philosophy 
of peace and peaceful and those are all very foundational 
elements to Indigenous people in Canada.” 

Recently, the Edmonton Community Foundation 
provided Bent Arrow Traditional Healing Society with 
$12,000 to implement Miyo Wahkohtowin Gathering 
( Good Relations). The program brings together Syrian 
newcomers and Indigenous peoples, to share unique 
cultures and embrace differences and to build a foundation 
of understanding and acceptance. 

More of this kind of work needs to be done, says 
Cardinal. 

“National Aboriginal Day is first and foremost an 
occasion to celebrate the fundamental role First Nations, 
MEtis, and Inuit have played - and continue to play - in 
shaping the identity of all Canadians. Coast to coast to 
coast, their remarkable art and cultures, significant 
contributions and history, are essential to our sense of 
nationhood,” said Prime Minister Justin Trudeau in a 
statement. 

Today marks the 20 th anniversary of National Aboriginal 
Day. 


officiate citizenship ceremony 
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Muriel Stanley Venne led 45 people from 1 9 countries in saying their vow, in English and French, for 
the Canadian citizenship ceremony at Canada Place. As a member of the Order of Canada, Stanley 
Venne was able to officiate and this marked the first time such an event was led by an Indigenous 
person in Edmonton. The ceremony took place on National Aboriginal Day. 



Muriel Stanley Venne talks to a mother and her young daughter as she presents a certificate after 
having officiated a Canadian citizenship ceremony. 



Muriel Stanley Venne presents a certificate after having led a group of 45 candidates in their oath to 
Canada. Sharing their congratulations were (from left) Lewis Cardinal, veteran John K. MacDonald, 
former Samson Cree Nation Chief Roy Louis, Edmonton Manning MLA Heather Sweet, Edmonton 
Strathcona MP Linda Duncan (and not shown Elder Marggo Pariseau). 
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Rich lacposse history to bo celebrated 



PHOTO COURTESY CANADIAN LACROSSE ASSOCIATION. 


FRONT ROWfleft to right): Jim Burke (President, Canadian Lacrosse Foundation); Travis Tionatakwente" Gabriel (Traditional 
Stick Maker Kanasatake); Jim Calder (Event Manager 150th Anniversary of Lacrosse Celebration); Louis Tewenhnitatshon" 
Delisle (Representative, Kahnawake Lacrosse); Peter Zabierek (Westmount Lynx Lacrosse Club). BACK ROW (left to right); Terry 
Rowland (Director of Marketing and Communication, Canadian Lacrosse Association); Rusty Doxtdator (Aboriginal Director, 
Canadian Lacrosse Association); Pierre Fillion (Executive Director Quebec Lacrosse Federation); Tim Murdoch (Head Coach, 
McGill Men's Lacrosse); Marc GEIinas (Executive Director, McGill Athletics & Recreation) 


By Sam Laskaris 

Windspeaker Contributor 


MONTREAL 

It seems only fitting that a 
major celebration of lacrosse 
next year will be staged in 
Montreal, and more specifically 
at McGill University 

Plans for the 1 50 th Anniversary 
of Lacrosse Celebration were 
announced at a news conference 
on Wednesday. The event is 
scheduled for a year from now, 
June 16 to June 18 in 2017. 

The festivities will include re- 
created games, showing the 
transition of lacrosse through the 
years. These games will not only 
feature participants with 
authentic sticks from yesteryear, 
they’ll also be adorned in 
wardrobe from those who played 
the game more than a century 

a g°- 

Various First Nations rituals, 
which were staged before and 


after games, will also be 
incorporated into the re-created 
games. 

Besides various tournaments 
(it has yet to be determined what 
ages will be involved), the event 
will also include presentations 
and lectures on the history of 
lacrosse, as well as numerous 
other topics involving the sport. 

Officials from the Canadian 
Lacrosse Hall of Fame will have 
a travelling interactive exhibit on 
hand. 

The majority of the activities 
during the three-day event will 
be held at McGill University. 
Back in 1925 the university site 
was recognized with a historical 
marker stating an Iroquois 
village previously stood on the 
grounds. 

Today there is a rock and 
plaque marking the Hochelaga 
National Historic Site of 
Canada, just to the left of the 
university’s main entrance. 

Besides this lacrosse 


celebration, which will honour 
the country’s national summer 
sport, there will be another 
pretty good reason to be in 
Montreal next summer. That’s 
because the city will be 
celebrating its 375 th anniversary. 

“I’m pretty confident we’ll get 
a good contingent from across 
Canada and North America 
coming to this event,” said Alain 
Brouillette, the communications 
and marketing manager for the 
Canadian Lacrosse Association 
(CLA). 

Tim Murdoch, who has served 
as the head coach of the McGill 
men’s lacrosse team since 2003, 
agrees. 

“I would say anybody within 
a five-hour drive would look at 
this as being a fun weekend in 
Montreal,” he said. “Montreal 
itself is celebrating its 375 th 
anniversary. So I think we will 
see a lot of members of the 
lacrosse communities in North 
America show up for this.” 


Details have yet to be finalized 
on whether there will be any 
admission charges for any of the 
events. 

“The objective is to make as 
much of it as possible available 
to the public,” Murdoch said. 

While First Nations people 
have been playing lacrosse for 
hundreds of years, it wasn’t until 
1 867, the year of Confederation, 
that the CLA’s predecessor, the 
National Lacrosse Association 
(the sport’s governing body in 
the country) was founded. 

It was also in that year that the 
association adopted its first set 
of written rules, thus making 
lacrosse a formal sport. 

Recorded games in Montreal 
were held long before that. In the 
1830s, lacrosse players from 
Kahnawake and Akwesasne 
would be brought in to showcase 
their skills in front of spectators 
in various exhibition matches. 

“There’s a lot of (lacrosse) 
history in Montreal in part 


because of its proximity to 
Kahnawake and Akwesasne,” 
Brouillette said. 

Brouillette said he is especially 
looking forward to the re-created 
matches that will be staged on 
the university grounds. 

“That’s a very powerful thing 
to do on that field, especially 
since games will be played where 
before McGill and even 
Montreal existed,” he said. 

As for McGill, the university’s 
first men’s lacrosse team is 
believed to have operated in 
1873. The club operated until 
the First World War. 

The program was revived in 
2001. McGill’s team now 
competes in the 14-squad 
Canadian University Field 
Lacrosse Association, which 
features entrants from Quebec 
and Ontario schools. 

Murdoch has guided McGill 
to a pair of league 
championships; in 2012 and 
then again this past fall. 
Murdoch’s teams have been a 
powerhouse in recent years, 
losing just one regular season 
contest in the last four seasons. 

Though he has tried to recruit 
various Aboriginal players to 
McGill, Murdoch has not had 
any First Nations athletes on his 
teams while at the university. 
That will change this coming 
season as Kieran McKay, a highly 
touted Cree player from 
Richmond, B.C. will join the 
McGill roster. 

As for the tournaments that 
will be staged next year in 
conjunction with the lacrosse 
celebrations, the Quebec 
Lacrosse Federation will run 
those in conjunction with 
Kahnawake Lacrosse and 
Westmount Lynx organizations. 

Murdoch founded the 
Westmount Lynx program in 
2006. 

“It’s a year out and we’re still 
working out the details,” 
Brouillette said. 

Both female and male 
divisions are expected to be held. 
And both box lacrosse and field 
lacrosse events are likely to be 
staged. 

“The age groups though are 
still up in the air,” Brouillette 
added. 


Every single Windspeaker article ever published 

(well, almost) 

is now available on our online archives at 

www.ammsa.com 


The archives are free to search and read. 
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Potskins pumped fop Fastball Championships this 

year in Prince George 



By Sam Laskaris 

Windspeaker Contributor 


PRINCE GEORGE 

Randy Potskin has a pretty 
hectic schedule these days, and 
things will soon become quite a 
bit busier for the 47-year-old 
resident of Prince George, B.C. 

That’s because Potskin is one 
of the main organizers of the 
Canadian Native Fastball 
Championships. This annual 
tournament, which will begin on 
July 30 and continue until Aug. 
2, will be staged in Prince 
George. 

Besides being a member of the 
host committee for this year’s 
nationals, Potskin is also the 
president of the Canadian Native 
Fastball Association, which 
governs the tournament. 

Though the national 
association has been around for 
more than 30 years, it is believed 
the Canadian Native tournament 
has been running for more than 
50 years. 

As if Potskin wasn’t busy 
enough with his responsibilities 
with this year’s host and national 
organizations, he’ll also be one of 
the coaches for the Prince 
George-based team called the 
Lenny Selects Jr. River Kings. 

Due to time restraints, the Jr. 
River Kings were declared co- 
champs of the under-2 1 division 
at the 2015 nationals staged in 
Winnipeg. 

Though he has yet to figure 
out which squad he’ll represent, 
Potskin also plans to once again 
play in the national tournament 
himself. 

He believes this might be the 
24th year that he has participated 
in the event. And he’s a pretty 
accomplished player, having won 
1 1 national titles, including 
seven in a row with the Prince 
George River Kings from 2000 
through 2006. 

“There’s a lot on my plate 
now,” Potskin said. “And I’m not 
sure who I will be playing for 
yet.” (At the 2015 nationals, 
Potskin ended up playing for a 
team from Manitoba’s Peguis 


First Nation. His squad lost in 
its final to a club from Kelowna, 
B.C. 

“I ended up playing against my 
family in the final,” he said. 
“Four of my cousins were on the 
Kelowna team.” 

Those that compete in the 
tournament must be from a First 
Nations, Metis or Inuit 
community, but they do not 
necessarily have to represent a 
team from their home province. 

“You can play for whoever you 
want,” Potskin said. 

The 2016 nationals will once 
again feature five categories. 
They are senior men’s, senior 
women’s, (men’s) under-2 1 and 
a pair of Masters divisions for 
women and men over 40. 

The tournament will feature a 
double-knockout formula, 
meaning teams will be 
eliminated from further play 


once they have lost two games. 

“I’m hoping to get between 60- 
70 teams here,” Potskin said. 

A total of 72 clubs participated 
at last year’s event. 

Potskin said there has been 
plenty of interest from squads 
taking part this year, but he said 
he has learned from previous 
years that plenty of people 
traditionally indicate their 
interest early on but only 
officially enter close to the 
registration deadline. 

This year’s deadline is set for 
July 15. The registration fee is 
$1,000 per team. 

Squads, however, will be vying 
for a share of more than $60,000 
in cash. The top four finishers in 
both the senior men’s and senior 
women’s divisions will be 
awarded money. 

The winning men’s side will 
take home $12,000 while the 


women’s champs will earn 

$ 10 , 000 . 

The amount winners will 
receive in the three other 
divisions will be based on the 
number of entrants in each 
category. 

“Some people might think that 
people come to an event like this 
just to drink,” Potskin said. “But 
it’s not a big party. We’re playing 
for some serious money.” 

Though it is called a Canadian 
championship, the tournament 
has primarily featured teams 
from the western provinces of 
B.C., Alberta, Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba. 

The event was held once in 
Ontario, at the Garden River 
First Nation in 2003. 

“The turnout wasn’t that 
great,” Potskin said. “We only 
had about a dozen teams from 
the east. And then we had about 


40 teams from the west.” 

To keep down travel expenses 
from squads in western Canada, 
where there is more interest in 
this event, national organizers 
now rotate the tournament 
among the country’s four western 
provinces. 

Potskin believes this year’s 
event will be well attended. 

“Prince George is a pretty big 
fastball community,” he said. 
“I’m sure there will be some non- 
Native fastball fans that will be 
coming to this tournament as 
well.” 

Though he is still uncertain 
which squad he will be suiting 
up for, Potskin is hoping the Jr. 
River Kings will once again be a 
force in the under-2 1 division. 

“We’ve got a really good team,” 
he said. “We should be facing 
some strong clubs. But we’ll be 
one of the teams to beat.” 


Check out all the latest news and issues 
impacting Indigenous people throughout Canada 
exclusively on windspeaker's 
new, mobile-friendly, website: 
windspeaker.com 
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health 


Adjust what's equal su everyone has the same 
access to better health, says award-winning 

Indigenous surgeon 



PHOTO: WWW.UNBC.CA 


Dr. Nadine Caron, recipient of the 2016 Royal College Dr 
Thomas Dig nan Indigenous Health Award. 


By Shari Narine 

Windspeaker Contributor 

PRINCE GEORGE 

Its not about simply closing 
the gap in Aboriginal health. Its 
about Indigenous peoples 
leading the way. 

“The limitations of other 
populations in Canada should 
not be the ceiling for which 
Aboriginal people in Canada 
aim, because I think that, as a 
population, if we work together 
and if we have the support of the 
healthcare professionals . . . then 
I think we can actually, in some 
ways, be leaders in health,” said 
Dr. Nadine Caron, winner of the 
2016 Royal College Dr. Thomas 
Dignan Indigenous Health 
Award. 

Caron, a Sagamok 
Anishnawbek, is a general and 
endocrine surgeon who works in 
Prince George, B.C., and teaches 
as an associate professor in the 
University of British Columbia’s 
northern medical program. 

She is also the co-creator of 
UBC’s Centre for Excellence in 
Indigenous Health, which she 
has co-directed since 2014. 

The Dr. Thomas Dignan 
Indigenous Health Award was 
established in 2014. While 
Caron is thrilled to have been 
recognized in the spirit of 
Dignan, who pursued rights and 
justice for Canadas Indigenous 


peoples, she gives more credit to 
the college. 

“It’s really a tribute to the 
college that they have this award, 
that they would recognize that 
this is an important area that they 
are responsible for,” said Caron. 

Caron is Canada’s first female 
First Nations general surgeon, a 
detail she wasn’t aware of until 
the award was presented to her. 
She doesn’t know if there are 
other Indigenous female 
surgeons. What she does know 
is that even though post- 
secondary schools are more 
aware and more active in 
recruiting Indigenous peoples 
into the healthcare profession, 
there still are not enough 
Indigenous physicians, nurses, 
dentists, and other healthcare 
providers. 

The healthcare system may 
claim to be universal and equal, 
but Caron contends that that is 
not the reality. She has heard 
heartbreaking stories from her 
patients about their experiences, 
or the experiences of their 
families or friends, in the 
healthcare system. Because of 
that, she says, it’s not a matter of 
Aboriginal healthcare providers 
matching the percentage of 
Aboriginal peoples in Canada. 

“If people’s access to reach 
those (healthcare) resources, and 
to trust those resources, is 
different, then you have to adjust 


what’s equal to make sure 
everyone can have the same 
access,” she said. 

What also needs to be 
adjusted, says Caron, is the view 
western medicine has of 
Aboriginal traditional healing 
practises. While surgeons easily 
pair cancer surgery with follow 
up chemotherapy or radiation, 


they aren’t so quick to connect 
surgery and follow-up patient 
care with an Elder or traditional 
healer in the community. 

“It’s the same thing. As a 
surgeon, I don’t do chemo or 
radiation, but I recognize there 
are other avenues to treat this. 
Working particularly with the 
Aboriginal patients I see, is to 


have these discussions early on 
in terms of what other areas of 
health care, healing and wellness 
will they work with to get them 
through this, to be open with 
this and to talk to them about 
this,” said Caron. 

“To pretend it’s wrong ... is 
just disrespecting an entire 
history and knowledge and 
wisdom that I know and believe 
is out there.” 

Caron is confident that 
Aboriginal people can set a high 
standard in health, with a holistic 
approach that blends physical 
care with mental, spiritual and 
emotional well-being. 

“I think that there’s areas that 
we can really lead this charge . . . 
(but) we’re a long way from 
there. But unless we start 
recognizing that we need to put 
our aspirations in a place where 
we want to be and not be limited 
by other people’s limitations, I 
think we might be aiming too 
low. And that’s perhaps my 
optimism. But better to be 
optimistic,” she said. 

Caron draws strength from the 
work undertaken by the Truth 
and Reconciliation Commission 
on Indian residential schools and 
the seven (out of 94) calls to 
action that focus on health. She 
says she wields the document like 
a tool, something that is 
irrefutable in the face of non- 
Abo riginal denial. 

She says she will keep the 
TRC’s document in her bag as 
she keeps speaking out on the 
local, provincial, national and 
international levels for 
Indigenous health care. 

“I certainly don’t feel that I’ve 
done everything that I can in the 
roles that I’m playing,” she said. 
“I just want to keep doing them 
because I think, yeah, sometimes 
you sound like a broken record 
but sometimes records are 
broken because they’re played so 
often because they need to be 
played.” 


Every single Windspeaker article ever published 

(well, almost) 

is now available on our online archives at 

www.ammsa.com 


The archives are free to search and read. 




[ careers & training ] 


Six Nations authors wow the literary set in 

Toronto 



Author Drew Hayden Taylor wth young writers from l<awenni:io/Gaweni:yo Elementary School in Six Nations. 


ALL PHOTOS: BARB NAHWEGAH BOW 


By Barb Nahwegahbow 

Windspeaker Contributor 


TORONTO 

When he first saw the book, 
Sanzo Hill just whistled. 

“I didn’t know what to say. I 
actually felt like, T’m going to 
be famous!’ I was just really 
excited about it.” 

The story that he wrote for the 
book “From the Sky: Stories of 
Women Who Inspire Us.” is 
titled “A Courageous Woman” 
and it’s about his mother who is 
a police officer. In the story, he 
describes her as “a woman with 
black hair, brown eyes and a 
short temper.” 

The group of writers who 
contributed to the book 
travelled on June 14 from Six 
Nations of the Grand River to 
Ben McNally Books in Toronto 
for the launch. 

The event had all the usual 
trappings of a book launch - 
food and drink, catered by 
NishDish, music by Cree artist 
Rosary Spence, hosting by 
world-renowned writer Drew 
Hayden Taylor, lots of cameras, 
and readings and a book signing 
by the authors. 

The only difference with this 
launch was that the writers are 
Grade 7 and 8 students from 
Kawenni:io/Gaweni:yo 
Elementary School in Six 
Nations. 

The book was produced 
under the First Nations Youth 
Storytelling Program of World 
Literacy Canada (WLC). WLC 
uses literacy to fight poverty and 
to advance the cause of social 
justice. 

For nine months starting 
September 2015, WLC worked 


in partnership with the 
Kawenni:io/Gaweni:yo 
Elementary School and Lorrie 
Gallant of the Woodland 
Cultural Centre to deliver the 
program that enhances 
students’ reading and writing 
skills in Mohawk, Cayuga and 
English. 

Throughout the fall and 
winter, the students participated 
in writing and arts workshops 
aimed at promoting language 
learning, storytelling skills, and 
reflection upon inspirational 
women in their lives. The youth 
created a beautiful hardcover 
book with stories and 
illustrations. The book is 
available with either Mohawk or 
Cayuga translation. 

Drew Hayden Taylor, the 
evening’s host, congratulated the 
youth and said, “I’m absolutely 
glowing with pride with this 
generation.” When he was 
growing up on the Curve Lake 
First Nation, he had no idea it 
was possible to be a First Nations 
writer, he said. 

“I’m a little jealous because 
you’ve had such opportunities 
and come out with such a 
fabulous book,” Taylor told the 
youth. 

“The students did all the 
work,” said Lorrie Gallant, an 
author, illustrator, artist and 
storyteller. “We just gave them 
the tools and watched them be 
creative, because it comes 
natural. . .We’ve all been given 
gifts and from those gifts we’re 
able to put our hands to things 
that bless other people’s lives and 
that’s exactly what these kids did. 
They’ve blessed all our lives.” 

One of the teachers at 
Kawenni:io / Gaweni:yo 
Elementary School, Alisha 


Thomas-Hill said, “You can’t 
buy the self-esteem these kids got 
in this process.” It’s been, “like 
watching a flower bloom,” she 
said. She later told the audience 
that the student writers had not 
been introduced to any English 
grammar, reading or writing 
until Grade 7 because the school 
is totally immersion. 

Several of the writers read their 
stories, many of which were 
about their grandmothers, 
mothers or sisters. 

Iateiekanereh is 13 and in 
Grade 7. “I really want to be a 
writer,” she said and explained 
that her Mohawk name means 
“She Looks Ahead.” She’s been 
most inspired by her 
grandmother, the subject of her 
story. Her grandmother lives in 
Akwesasne, speaks the Mohawk 
language, is knowledgeable 
about the old ways and is known 
by people all over the world. 

Ida Miller, who’s 1 4 years old 
and in Grade 8, said the process 
was both “stressful and happy. I 
wrote about my grandma,” she 
said, “and when I told her about 
it, she got a little emotional and 
started crying. I had to give her 
a hug to calm her down.” 

Twelve-year-old Miyah 
Jimerson, who is in Grade 7, also 
wrote about her grandmother. 
“Picking out the person to write 
about was easy,” she said. “She 
was a good person. She inspired 
me and always made me laugh,” 
Miyah said. Writing her story 
was a mix of “hard and easy”, 
she said, but when she saw the 
book, she thought it was worth 
it. 

At the end of the evening, all 
the young writers received gift 
bags containing signed copies of 
three Thomas King books. 



Students read the stories they wrote . 



EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 

Gas Station Manager (Full-time Regular) 

Tsawwassen First Nation (TFN) has an exciting employment opportunity for 
a self-motivated Gas Station Manager to manage all aspects of 
Tsawwassen First Nation’s (TFN's) Tsatsu Gas Station and Convenience store 
operations. In addition, the Gas Station Manager will overseethe rebranding 
of the current gas station from Tsatsu Gas to Retro Canada. 

Persuant to the Tsawwassen First Nation Government Employees Act , first 
priority in hiring among qualified applicants will be given to Tsawwassen Mem- 
bers, second priority to spouses (as defined in s. 3 (1) of the BC Family Law 
Act) of Tsawwassen Members, and third priority to members of other First 
Nations. If you fall within one of these categories and you wish to have this 
voluntary information considered as part of your application, please indicate 
the applicable category in your cover letter 

Qualified applicants are invited to submit their resume and cover letter with 
salary expectation and two recent employment reference contact 
information to: 

Manager of Human Resources 
Tsawwassen First Nation 
1926 Tsawwassen Drive 
Tsawwassen, BC V4IUI 4G2 
Fax: (604) 948-5249 

E-mail : h r@tsawwassenfirstnation.com 
Web: www tsawwassenfirstnation.com 
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Norma Tait [ footprtots ] 

Determined carver single-handedly 
revived Ksga'a art form 

By Dianne Meili 



Norman Tait at the launch of his first canoe. 


Norman Tait, Sim’oogit 
Gawaakhl, exacted the same 
discipline from his carving 
team as he did from himself. 

“He was ambitious and 
focused,” said the carver’s 
youngest brother Robert 
“Chip” Tait, who, years ago, 
helped his siblings complete a 
pole for Vancouver’s Capilano 
Mall, while also carving ocean- 
going vessels and paddles for 
an upcoming Canoe Festival. 

“Norman comes in and, out- 
of-the-blue, tells us we’re going 
to Chicago and we need 
carved-wood helmets and 
armour before we make the 
trip. He just kept the projects 
rolling in and we worked to 
keep up.” 

And when you are the 
foremost Nisga’a artist in 
wood, precious metals, stone 
and graphics, the commissions 
are, indeed, endless. 

“But my dad didn’t think of 
himself as a master carver,” 
said daughter Valerie Tait. 
“Despite his accomplishments, 
he felt there was still a lot for 
him to learn and cultures to 
learn from. He was humble. He 
thought one should never stop 
learning.” 

The carver began whittling as 
a child. “His father was a 
carver, not to the degree of my 
father, but the first pole dad 
worked on was my 
grandfather’s totem,” Valerie 
said. 

Born in 1941 in Gingolx, 
B.C., Norman - who left his 
mark in his high school 
yearbook by writing that his 
interests were “basketball, 
soccer, hockey and flirting” - 
went on to become a millwright 
in 1963. He moved his family 
to Vancouver to find work in 
1971. 

“When we got there, the 
company went on strike. Dad 
had a family to support so he 
filled in the time carving what 
he knew - small pieces. The 
more he did, the more he knew 
he could do more than the small 
ones. He wanted to learn more 
about the Nisga’a style,” 
explained Valerie. 

But there was no one alive to 
teach him. 

“That’s when he started 
looking in all the museums. He 
studied whatever Nisga’a 
collections he could get access 
to. Some collections were 
public and some were private.” 

Last spring, she was 
delighted to walk through the 
Nisga’a museum, where his 
exhibit “Finding a Voice” 
opened. “He pointed out his 
favourite Nisga’a pieces and 
explained why he liked them so 
much. They were like old 
friends he had seen many a time 
over his 40-plus year career.” 

According to Norman’s 


youngest son, Micah, 33, his 
father travelled as far as New 
York and Chicago to find 
Nisga’a carvings on display. A 
century had passed since the old 
carvers went to their graves, and 
the almost-lost Nisga’a art form 
lived only in antique pieces. 

Norman made it his life’s 
work to revive his ancestors’ 
style, and remarked in the 
British Columbia Institute of 
Technology’s (BCIT) Update 
newsletter, that he was most 
proud of having defined 
Nisga’a style. He hoped carvers 
coming after him would be as 
inspired as he was to carry on. 

He passed the torch to many 
family members and artists in 
his community: Micah 
displayed a solo mask in the 
“Finding a Voice” show, and 
grandson Kristopher Stewart, 
27, a rare ambidextrous -carver, 
helped craft a totem pole for 
BCIT House. 

The spectacle of Norman’s 
pieces, alone, have a unique 
way of inspiring would-be 
carvers, according to Gary 
Wyatt, a curator at Vancouver’s 
Spiritwrestler Gallery. 

“I refer to Norman’s Weeping 
Volcano Woman mask in every 
lecture I do. Students look at it 
and are driven to practice and 
get better, or pronounce ‘it’s all 
been said and done’ and doubt 
they could ever reach its 
perfection.” 

Weeping Volcano Woman is 
rendered in alder wood and was 
completed in collaboration with 
Lucinda Turner. Flawless in its 
intricacy, it tells the story of 
three brothers who mistreated 
a frog and faced the wrath of 
the keeper of the forest 
creatures - Volcano Woman. 

The mask is as intricate as 
Norman’s early-career, waist- 
high moon mask is gigantic, 
which exemplifies the way 
Norman thought and worked. 

“There was this big slab of 
yellow cedar he had set aside 
in the yard,” said Chip. “He 
never said anything - which 
was typical of him - he just 
asked us to move it for him. He 
had it all worked out in his 
mind, beginning to slice the 
wood at angles and working on 
the concave form in such a way 
that he wouldn’t waste any of 
it. I never saw him make a 
wrong cut and I never saw him 
have to start again.” 

Chip also explains his brother 
pictured everything in 3-D, 
necessary when carving a frog 
protruding out of the eyes of a 
face, for instance, and he also 
considered the viewer. 

“If you’re carving an eagle on 
the top of a pole, you have to 
think of how it’s going to look 
to someone standing way down 
below, looking up.” 

Chip described his brother as 


a trickster, who gave him just 
enough information to get 
started on a piece, but 
sometimes neglected to offer 
important details so he would 
learn to figure things out for 
himself, even if that meant 
making a mistake. 

“He was one to leave partway 
through a project and then show 
up again, all of a sudden. We 
were finished a piece, one time, 
or so we thought. He told us we 
would have to carve deeper 


because we were producing a 
monument. I thought he meant 
going in one or two inches 
more, but then he held up his 
hand and I knew he meant, like, 
half-a-foot. 

“He saw my face, and said 
‘trust me, carve deeper’ and, of 
course, he was right.” 

Norman passed away on May 
21 at the age of 75, having been 
honoured with the 2012 British 
Columbia lifetime achievement 
award for his accomplishments. 


He carved 39 totem poles 
during his career, and 
appeared on Sesame Street 
explaining the design of one 
of them to children. His poles 
are erected in Chicago, Japan, 
and he even carved one for the 
Royal Family; it stands in 
London’s Bushy Park. 

“He really liked that 
commission. He enjoyed 
meeting the Queen, and 
especially her mother,” said 
Valerie. 
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[ news ] 


New structures being added to Anishinaabe camp at 

National Park 


By Andrea Smith 

Windspeoker Contributor 


Near Marathon, Ont. 

Visitors to Canadas Pukaskwa 
National Park are getting a special 
treat right now. The traditional 
Anishinaabe camp there is being 
is being relocated and two new 
structures are being created. 

Park staff commissioned an 
entire family of artisans from the 
Biigtigong First Nation — whose 
territory the park sits on in part — 
to build a traditional wiigwaam, 
and a cook-tent called a 
jiibaakwewgamig. Visitors have 
had the luxury of watching the 
artisans work during guided tours. 

“Pukaskwa had its first 
Anishinaabe camp up by 2002, 
and it was inspired by some of the 
Ojibwe Elders in the area. . . This 
is a rebuilding of the camp that 
was here previously,” said Eva 
Couchie, one of the four artists 
tasked with creating the 
wiigwaam and cook-tent. 

“It doesn’t mean we’re repairing 
the old structures. The old 
structures lived their lives here in 
the park, they were torn down, 
and we started in a new location,” 
she said. 

Eva, her husband Dan, her 
daughter Bonnie, and Bonnie’s 
husband Gord, are all working 
together on the projects. They’ve 
been officially at it since June 22, 
and are scheduled to finish within 
the first week of July. 

Eva’s motivation to work on the 
project was her desire to share the 
culture with others, and she says 
Elders in the community share the 
same pride. 

“Some of the Elders were very 
emotional about seeing the 
structures being put up. They 
were talking about how important 
it was to them to see our culture 
being recognized and 
acknowledged, and how grateful 
they were that young people and 
other visitors would have the 
opportunity to see real, traditional 
structures,” she said. 

According to Dan Couchie, it’s 
gratifying, but tough work, and 
the family had to start long before 
June. Making the traditional 
wiigwaam and cook tent required 
the harvesting of certain natural 
materials they had to scout for in 
spring, such as trees and sapling 
poles that were just the right size. 
And it also required serious prep 
work. 

“For the cook shelter, it’s black 
spruce poles. They have to be 
peeled and de-limbed and all 
those little sharp branch ends 
pulled off. Then the birchbark is 
a big component of it,” he said, 
adding that the wiigwaam uses 
primarily white birch sapling 
poles, and he and his wife 
gathered 55 of them. 

“And we used spruce roots for 
lacing the bark. Then rawhide cut 
into long strips for tying off real 
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critical areas,” he said. 

The only store-bought 
substance was jute, said Dan. Jute 
is a plant fibre spun into twine. 
The family used it to fasten the 
poles of the wiigwaam frame 
because it’s significantly stronger 
than the rawhide twine they’d 
been using to tie pieces together 
in other places. 

“We’re taking a two-week time 
frame to do it, and putting in very 
long days. Way back when people 
were living in them on a daily 
basis, they put them together a 
lot quicker. We’re taking a lot of 
care to ensure it’s very sturdy,” 
said Dan. 

The relocation piece, for this 
year’s revamping of the park and 
the Anishinaabe camp, is the 
result of advice from Elders and 
knowledge keepers of the 
Biigtigong First Nation, said 
Sharon Hayes, Pukaskwa Park 
Manager. 

The old location and the new 
location aren’t that far apart, she 
said, but the new location 
enhances the park’s mandate in 
sharing real, true Anishinaabe 
culture with people, and giving 
them a heavy dose of nature at 
the same time. 

“WTiere it’s moved is a better 
view-scape of what we call the 
Hattie Cove area. It’s what we 
were hearing from staff who 
worked closely with Biigtigong 
First Nation Elders, and it seemed 
to be a more fitting spot where 
you could see a little bit out onto 
the water,” said Hayes. 

“A big part of what people are 
seeking is that true wilderness 
environment... We hope that 
when people leave they have a 
broadened understanding of what 
Indigenous culture is and what it 
means to this landscape,” she said. 


PHOTOS: COURTESY OF DAN COUCHIE 

Eva Couchie preparing spruce roots for lacing birchbark panels together 
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3ubii.ee ‘PLo.z.o. The McMurro.^ 
Experience - Duty ZS, 2© 16 

Horn - 6p«n* 

Jerry Sereda, The Asham Stompers, “Metis Bev" Lambert, and local acts Nicely 
Put Together Band and The Boostrom Family will perform. There will be arts & 
crafts, games, traditional dance lessons, a museum of Metis culture, many 
vendors of art, crafts, jewellery and other fun items, a crib tournament, a 50/50 
draw, a silent auction, and this year well even have a photo booth! There will 
be free barbecue by North Country Catering as well as food to purchase from 
Blue Mountain Bistro. Jubilee Plaza is located at the corner of Hardin Street & 
MacDonald Avenue, right in the heart of downtown Fort McMurray. 

This eveKb Is free OtKdl Is opeK bo bke public 

eventsl935@mcmurraumetis.orq 
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The Blueberry River First Nation now has 
substantial evidence their traditional territory is 
being infringed upon. In fact, it’s being more than 
infringed upon, according to a report released by 
the First Nation, with help from the David Suzuki 
Foundation, and EcoTrust Canada. 


Thunder Bay inquest: Transition students to 
prepare them, and keep them connected to 
home 


Quinn Meawasige believes that the 145 
recommendations that came from a coroner’s 
jury earlier this week have firmly at the centre of 
them the seven young people who died over an 
1 1 -year period in the city of Thunder Bay. 

“I think their stories were very much a part of the 
inquest,” said Meawasige, member of the 
Ontario First Nations Young People’s Council, 
which participated in the inquest and 
contributed to the recommendations considered 
by the five-member jury. 


Is Ontario Premier Kathleen Wynne the new 
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Grassy Narrows First Nation and supporters 
continue to hike up the pressure on Premier 
Kathleen Wynne and the Ontario government to 
clean up the Wabigoon-English River systems of 
toxic mercury waste. 
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At a time when his people were so restricted by 
the Indian Act they were barely surviving, Len 
Marchand began his rise to the highest ranks of 
power in this country. 

“He was born into a world of Indian agents, 
where his people could not vote, and where a 
university degree or serving in the war meant 
losing your status and the right to livef on the 
land,” wrote Lori Marchand in a tribute to her dad 
on his 80 th birthday. 
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[ news ] 

Saganash stands 
firm that UNDRIP 
must become law 


By Shari Narine 

Windspeaker Contributor 


NIAGARA FALLS 

Romeo Saganash is adamant 
that Canadian laws can be “in 
harmony” with the United 
Nations Declaration on the 
Rights of Indigenous Peoples. So 
says a private member s bill that 
received first reading April 21 . 

“There is nothing unworkable’ 
about that,” said Saganash, using 
the word spoken by Justice 
Minister Jody Wilson-Raybould, 
who said UNDRIP cannot be 
adopted as Canadian law. 

On July 12, Wilson-Raybould 
addressed the Assembly of First 
Nations at the annual general 
assembly and told chiefs and 

delegates, “ Simplistic 

approaches, such as adopting the 
UNDRIP as being Canadian law 
are unworkable and, respectfully, 
a political distraction to 
undertaking the hard work 
required to actually implement 


Saganash suggests that Wilson- 
Raybould “go back to reading” 
the Calls to Action presented by 
the Truth and Reconciliation 
Commission. In call 43, theTRC 
directs all levels of government 
to fully adopt and implement 
UNDRIP “as the framework for 
reconciliation” and in call 44, the 
TRC directs the federal 
government to “develop a 
national action plan, strategies, 
and other concrete measures to 
achieve the goals” of UNDRIP. 

“My bill is proposing to do that 
exactly. My bill is proposing to 
implement what (the Liberal 
government) had promised 
Indigenous people,” said 
Saganash, NDP MP for Abitibi- 
Baie James-Nunavik-Eeyou. 

The Trudeau government 
pledged to implement all 94 
Calls to Action from the TRC. 

He pointed out that the 
opponents of the Charter of 
Rights and Freedoms, which was 
created in 1982, also said it was 
unworkable. 

Continued on Page 18. 
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RODGERS INVESTMENT CONSULTING 


Get the tools needed to build 
long term sustainable trusts to 
provide community benefits 
today and for future generations. 


Rodgers Investment Consulting welcomes you to attend 
the 12 th annual Aboriginal Trust and Investment Workshop. 

The two-day workshop is designed to educate and engage participants 
in discussion on the fund mentals of Aboriginal Settlement Trusts 
and Investment Management. 


To register, visit www.AboriginalTrustAndlnvestment.com 

Toll Free Phone: 1-866-644-2990 | Fax: 1-866-644-3027 
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September.6 - December 16, 2016 


Virtually. Any community. Anytime. 

Schedule Flexibility Convenience for your Lifestyle (home, work or on the road) 
Ease of Accessibility Comfortable Learning Environment available 24/7 
Range of Options Over 20 online courses leading to certification & higher learning 
Control Your Career Career Advancement & Professional Development your way! 

AFOA Canada is pleased to offer online courses that lead 
toward Certification for: 

» CAFM The Certified Aboriginal Financial Manager, and; 

» CAPA The Certified Aboriginal Professional Administrator 

Designed by Aboriginal Professionals for Aboriginal Professionals 


CERTIFIED ABORIGINAL FINANCIAL MANAGER 

CAFM 3 Aboriginal Business Law 

CAFM 4 Aboriginal Strategy & Decisions 

CAFM 5 Values & Ethics in the Aboriginal Workplace 

CAFM 6 Aboriginal History & Developments 

CAFM 14 Aboriginal Human 8c Fiscal Issues 

CERTIFIED ABORIGINAL PROFESSIONAL ADMINISTRATOR 

CAPA 1 
CAPA 2 
CAPA 3 
CAPA 4 
CAPAS 
CAPA 6 
CAPA 7 
CAPA 8 
CAPA 9 
CAPA 10 
CAPA 11 
CAPA 12 
CAPA 1 3 
CAPA 14 
CAPA 15 
CAPA 16 


Human Resources Management 
Leadership 
Financial Oversight 
Communications 

Governance Structures & Processes 

Accountability & Performance Reporting 

Planning & Organization 

Values, Ethics h Professionalism 

Negotiation & Conflict Resolution 

Knowledge of Community 

Critical Thinking 8c Analysis 

Knowledge of Culture & Language 

Emotional Intelligence & Professional Development 

Law & Legislative Awareness 

Aboriginal Community Economic Development 

Organizational Behaviour 8c Capacity Development 


E 


NEW! INDEPENDENT ONLINE LEARNING 

AFOA Canada now offers independent online study where learners can 
complete courses within a one-year period. 



"<*► 

Online Learning 



AFOA Canada 

Building a Community of Professionals 


Finance » management » leadership 


ooo 


CALL NOW FOR MORE DETAILS: (866) 722-2362 
EMAIL FOR MORE INFORMATION: iflfo@afoa.ca 



REGISTER NOW BEFORE SPOTS FILL UP! 
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Prove it. 

Keep your commitment. 


Our youth knocked it out of the park on 
the first day of the Assembly of First Nations 
Annual General Assembly, held in Niagara 
Falls, Ont. July 12 to 14. These young people 
came to the assembly to tell the chiefs and 
delegates a few hard truths. They needed a 
reason to hope, asking the chiefs to envision 
what hope means. 

These young people re-invigorated the 
assembly delegates and gave the rest of the 
old war horses there a reason to believe and 
work towards an improved future. And the 
young people laid out the challenges that they 
face each and every day. They told the chiefs 
they don’t want to face them alone anymore. 

The new co-chairs of the AFN national 
youth council introduced a youth group that 
had walked 950 km, from Cochrane, Ont. to 
the assembly, to bring a message about 
suicide prevention. Co-chair Jennifer 
O’Bomsawin described the hard journey of 
the Attawapiskat Youth Walkers of Hope. 
Among the challenges faced by the 14 
walkers along their journey was sweltering 
heat, storms, black flies and mosquitos, she 
said. 

Co-chair Andre Bear said the courageous 
walkers had come to express their deep 
frustration with the leaders. 

“They are calling on all levels of 
government, including chiefs, Prime Minister 
Justin Trudeau, premiers and ministers, and 
municipalities to find a way to join and support 
their spiritual walk of hope,” he said. 

But it was walker and spokesperson 
Patrick Etherington Jr. who drove the 
message home about the ugliness of suicide, 
and the action required to put meaning into 
the often used phrase “our young people are 
our future.” 

“I’ve heard that since I was young,” 
Etherington said. “The system has failed 
us.... failed miserably.” He said he had lost 
faith in those words. The older generations 
have let the youth down. 

Enough talk, he told the delegates. 

“We all know the talk. We’ve all heard the 
talk. All of us here have heard the talk. It’s 
easy to talk, but it takes action to implement 
it. So, that’s what we want.” 

It was a straight-up clear message, and 
he and the other walkers had the credentials 
to say it. All they had to do was walk 950 km 
to be heard, he said. 

“Prove your words. It’s easy to talk, but 
it’s harder to implement your commitment... 
We showed it. We showed our commitment 
to this issue.” 

The young people across the country are 
engaged in addressing the issue of suicide. 
Youth from Manitoba region have produced 


a video about suicide and preserving young 
lives, and we were given insight when it was 
played during the Young Voices session. 

Key to the discussion was identity and the 
search for identity. Our young people don’t 
feel connected to their identity, the video tells 
us. There is a disconnect. Kids sit in their 
houses, they don’t interact with each other, 
or play with each other. 

“I don’t know if they know how, because a 
lot of the playing, a lot of the laughter has 
been taken out of these communities.” It’s a 
stunning statement. Kids play in the dirt, play 
with a stick. They don’t even have a ball. “It’s 
really... they have nothing.” 

One young man said everything gets taken 
away from them. Can’t skateboard because 
they can’t afford a helmet, and the local 
RCMP intervene. Poverty affects play, and a 
lack of play degrades the enjoyment of young 
lives. 

What’s wrong with us that we need our 
young people to point this out to us? 

Our young people don’t feel connected to 
their culture or their people. What are we 
going to do about that? 

The jobs of leaders can distract from what 
is most important. While we are working at 
high levels on important topics, we fail to see 
our children sitting in the dirt. 

In a plenary panel called Moving Beyond 
the Indian Act, the magnificent powerhouse 
of a speaker Regena Crowchild of Tsuut’ina 
Nation talked about a hopeful future and how 
we get there. A hopeful future for our young 
people and moving beyond the Indian Act are 
intertwined, because both are about identity. 

“Let’s be true leaders,” Crowchild said. 
“These young people that came in and asking 
for ‘what’s hope?... Let’s give it to them. Let’s 
show it to them. Get back to our own laws, 
incorporate our value systems, be honest, be 
transparent. Be a part of the solutions that 
we have within our own reserves. We can do 
that and we can give them hope. And then 
maybe there’ll be no more suicides. They will 
be a part of the community, and not just the 
leadership acting by themselves. 

“We’ve got to engage our community, our 
members, our citizens. ... It’s simple. You 
want to move beyond the Indian Act, go back, 
find out who are, what your identity is, what 
your history is as a people, your customs, 
traditions, and set them out. And let Canada 
recognize and respect us like they’ve been 
telling us. Put them to task.” 

And share what you’ve learned with the 
children. We’ve been challenged, by Regena 
and by Patrick. Don’t let their words fall on 
deaf ears. 

Windspeaker 


Do you have a rant or a rave? 
Criticism or praise? 

E-mail us at: letters@ammsa.com 

twitter: @windspeakernews 
facebook: /windspeakernews 
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[ rants and raves ] 

News Briefs 

Consistent cultural resource will help urban youth 

Ontario Federation of Indigenous Friendship Centres (OFIFC) has 
committed $6.3 million over three years to fund 28 friendship centres 
and two satellite sites with cultural resource coordinators. They will 
provide culture and culture-based program and service delivery to 
improve identity and foster healthy relationships for urban Indigenous 
children, youth and families. 

A dedicated Cultural Resource Coordinator within friendship centres 
will begin to fill a cultural gap and provide regular assistance for urban 
Indigenous children, youth and families involved in programming, 
who often go without consistent access to resource people and Elders, 
reads a press statement from OFIFC. The position will offer 
counselling, support, teaching and ceremonies, and preventative 
services. It will provide activities that will foster a strong sense of 
well-being and positive Indigenous identity. 

Children and youth who are grounded in culture and who have 
positive associations with Indigenous identity are far more likely to 
transition into adulthood confident, capable and prepared. 
Connectedness to culture for children and youth is a critical aspect 
of development and holistic well-being. 

This initiative is part of the Walking Together— Ontario’s Long Term 
Strategy to End Violence Against Indigenous Women. 

Sweat Lodge will help clients in recovery 

The Centre for Addiction and Mental Health (CAMH) is the first 
hospital in Ontario to have a fully operational Sweat Lodge and 
traditional ceremonial grounds in Toronto. It opened June 23. The 
Sweat Lodge will offer patients the opportunity to engage in a form of 
therapy based on the values, beliefs and traditions of Aboriginal 
peoples. 

“Having a Sweat Lodge at CAMH will enable us to provide enhanced 
Indigenous healing ceremonies as part of clients’ treatment plans,” 
said Renee Linklater, director of Aboriginal Engagement and Outreach 
at CAMH. “This is an exciting example of how hospital-based health 
services can incorporate Indigenous healing processes and create 
more opportunities for clients to achieve balance and wellness in 
their lives.” 

Clients can participate in the Sweat Ceremony after progressing 
through earlier stages of teachings and healing. 

“It’s important that clients are mentally and spiritually ready for the 
Sweat Ceremony and that they are engaged in recovery that includes 
cultural knowledge,” said Diane Longboat, the Elder with CAMH’s 
Aboriginal Services. “There is deep emotional and psychological 
healing when clients release the negative patterns in their lives and 
begin to understand their gifts; the whole person they are meant to 
be.” 

In addition to the Sweat Lodge, the new ceremonial grounds at 
CAMH also include a sacred fire and medicine garden. The sacred 
fire will be used for therapeutic group sessions and cultural learning. 
Staff, volunteers and clients will increase their own cultural knowledge 
by receiving teachings that will prepare them to assist with fire keeping 
and ceremonies. 

“We are at a point in time when Canadians are much more aware 
of the historical trauma experienced by Aboriginal peoples,” said 
Linklater. “We also need to recognize that part of that trauma is the 
loss of culture and traditional healing practices. This is why it’s so 
important to offer services that are culturally relevant and appropriate.” 

The Centre for Addiction and Mental Health is Canada's largest 
mental health and addiction teaching hospital and a research centre 
in this field. CAMH combines clinical care, research, education, policy 
development and health promotion and is fully affiliated with the 
University of Toronto. 

Chiefs celebrated for eliminating boil water advisories 

Six First Nations chiefs have been presented with a Water’s Next 
Award, which recognizes the chiefs’ work on eliminating boil water 
advisories in Indigenous communities as part of the Safe Water 
Project. 

The Water’s Next Awards are presented by Water Canada. They 
celebrate the achievements and ideas of individuals and companies 
that successfully work to change water in Canada. 

The chiefs of Keewaytinook Okimakanak won in the “People - 
Academic or NGO” category. They are Chief Roy Dale Meekis, Deer 
Lake First Nation; Chief Joseph Crow, Fort Severn First Nation; Chief 
Chris Kakegamic, Keewaywin First Nation; Chief Vontane Keno, 
McDowell Lake First Nation; Chief Caroline Keesic, North Spirit Lake 
First Nation and Chief Alice Suggashie, Poplar Hill First Nation. 

“It’s an honour to receive this award, and to be included in the 
company of such distinguished water leaders,” said Crow. 

The Safe Water Project is a program that is eliminating boil water 
advisories in First Nations communities by providing community 
members with the training, support, and technology they need to 
operate water treatment facilities. 

Since its implementation in May 2015, the Project has ended three 
long-standing advisories, and is poised to end a fourth in the near 
future. 

“Our model is unique because it invests in community members 
themselves, and builds capacity at the local level,” said Suggashie. 
“This approach could easily be replicated in other communities, and 
could help to significantly increase access to safe, clean drinking 
water in many First Nations.” 
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RCMP commit to building respectful relationships with 

Indigenous communities 


By Shari Narine 

Windspeaker Contributor 

NIAGARA FALLS, Ont. 

Assembly of First Nations 
National Chief Perry Bellegarde 
and Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police Commissioner Bob 
Paulson agree that moving 
forward in policing is about 
building mutually respectful 
relationships. 

On Tuesday morning at the 


By Andrea Smith 

Windspeaker Contributor 


Blueberry River First 
Nation, B.C. 

The Blueberry River First 
Nation now has substantial 
evidence their traditional 
territory is being infringed upon. 

In fact, its being more than 
infringed upon, according to a 
report released by the First 
Nation, with help from the 
David Suzuki Foundation, and 
EcoTrust Canada. 

The three parties worked 
together to develop The Atlas of 
Cumulative Landscape 
Disturbance, and uncovered 
disturbing statistics about the 
commercial use of Blueberry 
River First Nations traditional 
lands. 

The most significant finding 
is that 84 per cent of their 
territory is currently impacted by 
industrial activity of some kind. 

“Elders and land users give me 
daily reports of continuing 
damage to our lands and 
water... Development has 
extinguished our traditional way 
of life on wide areas of our land,” 
said Chief of Blueberry River, 
Marvin Yahey. 

“Fracking, forestry, roads and 
other development is pushing us 
further and further to the edges 
of our territory and we are no 
longer able to practice our treaty 
rights in the places we’ve always 
known,” he said. 

The Disturbance Atlas is as a 
follow-up report to a 2012 
Disturbance Atlas. The 2012 
report also found significant 
damage was being done to 
BRFN territory, so the Nation 
requested assistance from the 
B.C. government on the matter, 
in a variety of forms including a 
cumulative impact assessment in 
2014. 

But according to Yahey, pleas 
were not heard, and the 2016 
report supports his sentiment. 

The data in the report shows 
that since that 2012 report was 


AFN’s annual general assembly, 
the AFN and RCMP signed a 
memorandum of understanding. 

While the MOU is formally 
with the AFN, Paulson stated 
that it would guide RCMP 
relationships with all Indigenous 
communities in Canada. 

“I’m aware that this protocol is 
simply words on paper and words 
alone will not improve things,” 
said Paulson. “I am here today to 
pledge that we will put action to 


published, more than 2,600 oil 
and gas wells have been approved 
by the government of B.C. to 
develop within BRFN territory, 
along with 1,884 of petroleum 
access roads and permanent 
roads, 740 km of petroleum 
development roads, 1,500 km of 
new pipelines and 9,400 km of 
seismic lines. 

“Despite raising these 
concerns directly with the 
premier and with provincial 
ministers, there has been no 
meaningful response to this 
critical threat. Instead, the 
province continues to approve 
major industrial undertakings in 
our territory, including major 
fracking operations and the Site 
C Dam, willfully ignoring that 
each new approval brings our 
unique culture closer to 
extinction,” he said. 

More significant findings from 
the new report include: 

• 75 per cent of the entire 
BRFN area territory is within 
250 metres of some kind of 
industrial disturbance, while over 
80 per cent is within 500 metres. 

• Active petroleum and natural 
gas tenures — an agreement with 
the government which gives oil 
and gas companies the right to 
explore areas with further 
development in mind — cover 
nearly 70 per cent of BRFN 
traditional territory. 

• Linear features such as 
roadways and pipelines, has 
reached beyond 10,000 km in 
total, and exceeds a level which 
can co-exist with wildlife 
sustainably. 

• Of the total area in B.C. 
reserved for pipelines through oil 
and gas tenures, 46 per cent sits 
on BRFN land. 

• Nearly 200,000 hectares of 
BRFN’s traditional territory has 
been logged since 1950. 

• And, 60 per cent of B.C.’s 
natural forest landscape is still 
intact, less than 14 per cent of 
natural landscape remains in 
BRFN. 

Continued on page 8. 


these words so we can continue 
the healing, continue the 
building, and improve these vital 
relationships in every way 
possible.” 

Paulson repeated what he told 
chiefs last December during a 
Special Chiefs Assembly: that 
discrimination and racism does 
exist within the force. 

“I can tell you unequivocally, 
that while it might exist there is 
no room, there is no place for it 
to remain,” he said. 

The MOU calls for, in part, the 
development of strategies to 
address and identify issues of 
discrimination in how the 
RCMP provides services. 

Legislative changes 

implemented in the last 18 
months allow the RCMP to 
address questionable conduct of 
members in a more timely 
fashion, said Paulson. But he also 
pointed out that the majority of 
RCMP members have built 
strong, respectful relationships 
and undertake good work in 


Indigenous communities. 

Eight per cent of those who 
wear RCMP uniforms have self- 
identified as Indigenous. While 
that is a respectable number, 
Paulson said it wasn’t enough. 

“To truly be a culturally- 
competent organization we must 
and we will increase that 
number,” he said. He pointed out 
that the MOU includes a 
commitment to develop 
recruitment strategies to attract 
Indigenous peoples. 

Both Bellegarde and Paulson 
referenced the work undertaken 
by the police forces in 
investigating murdered and 
missing Indigenous women cases. 

Bellegarde said he has told 
police chiefs that they will come 
under scrutiny during the 
upcoming national inquiry for 
their lack of resources when it 
came to investigating the cases, 
as well as lack of respect for and 
communication with the 
families. 

“There’s still a lot of hurt, still 


a lot of pain with the families that 
are still looking for closure,” said 
Bellegarde. 

Paulson said if cases have been 
mishandled, the RCMP want to 
know about it and they “will be 
transparent and open about it. . . 
and we will fix what needs to be 
fixed.” 

Paulson said the RCMP would 
participate fully in the national 
inquiry into murdered and 
missing Indigenous women. He 
also said the RCMP remained 
committed to resolving all 
outstanding cases. 

“We know there’s going to be 
always issues. . .when it comes to 
policing, but again it’s all about 
building relationships in a 
respectful way and 
communicating and working 
together to bring about change, 
internally and externally in the 
way that our people are policed,” 
said Bellegarde. 

The protocol agreement is not 
legally binding between the 
RCMP and the AFN. 



Ontario 


JUSTICE OF THE PEACE VACANCIES 

Ontario Court of Justice 

COURT LOCATIONS: Barrie (3), Bracebridge (1), Brampton (3), Brantford (1), 
Brockville {Bilingual-1), Chatham (1) T Cornwall (1), Hamilton (1), London (1), Newmarket (2), 
Oshawa (1), Ottawa (2), Ottawa (Bilingual-3), Peterborough (1), Sarnia* (1), 

Sault Ste. Marie (Bilingual-1), Simcoe (1), Sudbury (1), Thunder Bay (1), Timmins* (1), 
Toronto (10) t Toronto (Bilingual-1), Walkerton (1) 

Please chec k www.ontariocourts.ca/ocj/ipaac/advertisements 
for an updated listing of advertised vacancies. 

At the request of the Attorney General and in accordance with the Justices of the Peace Act, the 
Justices of the Peace Appointments Advisory Committee invites applications for vacant Justice of 
the Peace positions in the Province of Ontario. 

A Justice of the Peace is an independent judicial officer who presides in court over various 
proceedings under federal and provincial statutes. Applicants must meet minimum qualifications 
as set out in the Justices of the Peace Act 

The Justices of the Peace Appointments Advisory Committee reviews and evaluates applications 
and classifies candidates as “Not Qualified”. “Qualified" or “Highly Qualified”. Classifications are 
reported to the Attorney General, who recommends candidates for Grder-in-Gouncil appointments 
to the Ontario Court of Justice. 

In addition to reflecting the diversity of Ontario's population, applicants should also display the 
fundamental skills and abilities, personal characteristics and community awareness attributes set 
out in the Committee's General Selection Criteria. 

Bilingual positions require a high degree of proficiency in English as well as a superior level of 
oral and written proficiency in French. As First Nations people comprise a large percentage of 
the population in the areas being serviced by the courts in *Sarnia and *Timmins T we especially 
encourage people of Indigenous heritage and people with an in-depth understanding of Indigenous 
communities and the issues affecting those communities to apply for these vacancies. 

For detailed information about the vacancies noted above, minimum qualifications and the 
General Selection Criteria, the required application form, and the Committee's process, 
please visit the website of the Justices of the Peace Appointments Advisory Committee at 

www.ontariocourts.ca/oci/ipaac . 

Applications for current vacancies must be submitted on the current prescribed application form 
and received by 4:30 p.m. on Wednesday, August 17, 2016. Applications received after this 
date WILL NOT be considered. 

PLEASE NOTE: Future vacancies and deadlines for applications will be posted on the 
Committee's website as they occur. Interested individuals can receive e-mail notification of 
vacancies by registering at w w w.onta ri qcou rts.ca/ocj/i pa ac/ad vertisements/req i str.ati.on/ . 

Pour voir cette annonce en frangais, consulter le site Web du Gomite a 

www.ontariQcourts.ca/Qci/fr/ipaac/annQnces , 


Blueberry River is 
overrun with 
development 
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Transition 


[ news ] 

Thunder Bay inquest: 
students t» prepare them, and keep 
them connected to home 


By Shari Narine 

Windspeaker Contributor 


THUNDER BAY, Ont. 

Quinn Meawasige believes that 
the 145 recommendations that 
came from a coroners jury earlier 
this week have firmly at the centre 
of them the seven young people 
who died over an 11 -year period 
in the city of Thunder Bay. 

“I think their stories were very 
much a part of the inquest,” said 
Meawasige, member of the Ontario 
First Nations Young People’s 
Council, which participated in the 
inquest and contributed to the 
recommendations considered by 
the five-member jury. 

In October 2015, the Ontario 
coroner began its inquest into the 
deaths of Jethro Anderson, 15, 
Curran Strang, 18, Robyn Harper, 
19, Paul Panacheese, 21, Reggie 
Bushie, 15, Kyle Morrisseau, 17 
and Jordan Wabasse, 15. 

All seven youths left their 
Nishnawbe Aski Nation 
communities to attend high schools 
in Thunder Bay, six at Dennis 
Franklin Cromarty High School 
and one at the Matawa Learning 
Centre. They all died between 
November 2000 and May 2011. 

On Tuesday June 28, the jury 
released its findings, deeming the 
deaths of Anderson, Morrisseau, 
Wabasse and Panacheese as 
undetermined; and the deaths of 
Strang, Bushie and Harper as 
accidental. 

One of the recommendations — 
number two — is to develop a 
memorial for the seven students. 

“I think that memorial piece is 
very important to recognize that 
these youth, these stories, this 
unfortunate series of events will not 
be forgotten and it can be learned 
from,” said Meawasige. 

The experiences of the youth 
“resonated” with him, said 
Meawasige. He attended Elliot 
Lake Secondary School, a one-hour 
round trip daily from his home of 
Serpent Lake First Nation. 

“I can understand coming from 
a community and then entering an 
urban centre and not feeling 
prepared, wondering what their 
place is... having to deal with 
racism and being ashamed and 
possibly by being ashamed, not 
really reaching out, but going to 
alcohol,” he said. 

Alcohol was cited as a 
contributor in four of the seven 
deaths. 

“There were so many factors 
involved, I can understand these 
youth and feel for them as well. I’ve 
run into the same type of issues but 
maybe not on the same scale, but I 
certainly share the experience.” 

Meawasige, who is now a student 
at Algoma University in Sault Ste. 
Marie, says peer support and 
mentorship helped him through 
high school. He also says that his 


community was involved with the 
school, to the point of providing a 
late bus to allow students to 
participate in after-school 
activities. He graduated from high 
school in 2012. 

Some of the jury’s 
recommendations speak directly to 
assisting on-reserve students for 
transition to outside communities, 
generally, and to life and lodging 
in Thunder Bay, specifically. 

Meawasige says the 
recommendations overall are 
sweeping and they need to be. 

“A lot of it is structural and we 
could be addressing the problem 
as they are the products, but by not 
addressing the root causes I think 
we’ll still be addressing the 
products of the problem. Unless we 
address the problem itself, we’re 
not going to be able to . . . prevent 
it from happening,” he said. 

Many of the jury’s 
recommendations reflect 

recommendations or comments 
already made, whether by the 
Truth and Reconciliation 
Commission or the Assembly of 
First Nations. That fact, said 
Meawasige, is a stark reminder that 
these issues “need to be addressed 
like yesterday. We can’t wait.” 

Meawasige points out that there 
are still students leaving their 
communities for high school and 
many are unprepared. 

“This inquest might shine light 
on it . . . and there are many parties 
that need to be involved, not just 
the province or Canada. The city, 
local communities, organizations. 
It’s got to be a collective effort in 
moving forward. It’s got to be 
happening soon,” he said. 

The issues can only be dealt 
with, said Meawasige, by 
embracing Jordan’s Principle. 
Students need to be at the forefront 
and can’t be forgotten in 
jurisdictional wrangling between 
the different levels of government. 

Meawasige says cultural 
grounding made a difference for 
him. It was something he sought 
out on his own, attending a 
culturally-based treatment centre. 

But today, he sees many First 
Nations communities getting 
involved in the schools, providing 
cultural presentations and 
resources. 

Meawasige is studying 
community economic and social 
development. He hopes to pursue 
his master’s degree in an 
Indigenous community 

development-related field. He 
wants to focus on youth 
programming. 

“Youth empowerment is 
essential ... if you don’t know who 
you are, if you don’t have a 
grounding in your identity, you 
often look to find other means to 
see that belonging,” he said. “To 
understand who you are instead of 
being ashamed, you’re more 
equipped to navigate this world.” 



Curran Strang 

Age: 18 

Died: September, 2005 

'Whoever he met, he made 
them feel happy about 
themselves.” 


Jethro Anderson 

Age: 1 5 

Died: October. 2000 

“He was a very lovable 
person." 

— mother. Stella Anderson 


- 


* 


Jordan Wabasse 

Age: 1 5 

Died: May, 201 1 

"I could see his family was 
really, really important 
to him.” 


Kyle Morriseau 

Age: 17 

Died: October, 2009 

“He was always in good 
spirits and he always 
wanted to paint." 


Paul Panacheese 

Age: 21 

Died: November, 2006 

“He was a very polite, 
pleasant person. He wasn’t 
the kind that was looking 
for trouble” 


Reggie Bushie 

Age: 1 5 

Died: November, 2007 


"He was strong, active, 
a cool guy." 

— brother Ricki Strang 


Robyn Harper 

Age: IS 

Died: January, 2007 

“She called every night. 
She was homesick. I just 
wanted her to come 
home.” 
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Gwaii Haanas to benefit fpom unprecedented 

Parks Canada investments 





Hostess, Pamela Hoiles invites Ljouto 

The Gathering Room 

for the second and third healing workshop weekends. 


SESSION TWO - Lee and Bob Nitsch 
Drumming Evening: Friday 19 th August 
Teaching: Pathway of Peace - Mission in Life: 
Saturday 20 th August - Sunday 21 st August 


Pathway of Peace -Mission in Life - A Journey into 

Wholeness 


September \6~\S^ 2Q\6 
Diana Claire Douglas 


Lee and Bob Nitscb 


Blueberry River 


Continued from page 6. 

The Nation has even launched 
a lawsuit against the government 
of B.C. In March 2015, they 
launched a suit in the B.C. 
Supreme Court over the breach of 
their rights under Treaty 8. They 
stated the B.C. government was 
not protecting their territory and 
upholding treaty rights, but 
instead was allowing the oil and 
gas, and logging industry to 
exploit their land. 

Their latest move — efforts now 
being put forth after seeing 
findings from the new report — is 
the creation of a Land Stewardship 
Framework. BRFN will use it to 
better assess the environmental 
issues facing them, and to develop 
a plan to restore territory, 
rehabilitate wildlife, and ensure 
sustainable development in the 
future — despite not having 
government assistance at this time. 

“The findings of the 2016 
report clearly show that even 
though the provincial government 
had clear notice of the scale of 
harm that existed, including those 
found in the 2012 Atlas, it has 
worked to make the problem 


worse, not better,” said Chief 
Yahey. 

BRFN did receive a statement 
of support from Minister of 
Aboriginal Relations and 
Reconciliation the day after the 
report was released, however. 
Rustad openly declared his 
concern for the environmental 
issues impacting BRFN and 
acknowledged the government 
would need to act fast in order to 
help. 

“As the 2016 Disturbance Atlas 
shows, the situation in Blueberry 
River territory is severe and 
requires an urgent response. The 
province has acknowledged it will 
take years to complete their 
regional assessment. Blueberry 
River cannot wait that long... 
Otherwise there will be nothing 
left for us by the time the regional 
assessment reaches the same 
conclusion we have reached for 
years: there is a serious problem 
and immediate protection 
measures must be put in place...” 

For more information and to 
download the full report go to: 
http://www.marketwired.com/ 
press-release/ -21383 1 4.htm 


The "Pathway of Peace" demonstrates the highest 
point a seeker can reach in experiences drawn from 
the materia! world. As we travel into the Fifth World 
of Illumination leaving the Fourth World of 
Separation and Control, we sense a feeling of 
uncertainty and confusion. We are taking a leap of 
faith into the great unknown. Below us; we are 
supported by our gifts and abilities, above us; by out 
achievements, still above that; Is the peace, the 
material world cannot give; the Infinite and Eternal 
peace-the limitless, unified will. 

Participants can expect to: 

Complete a Personal Chart 
Discover how to follow the stepping stones on the 
Pathway of Peace 

Clarify, determine and consciously direct their 
Personal Mission in Life 

Learn how to use their Gifts of Birth to develop 
Latent Talents 

SESSION THREE - Diana Oaire Douglas 
Friday September 16 - Sunday September 18 th , 2016 


said Minister McKenna. “These 
investments will ensure high- 
quality visitor experiences for 
years to come, while also 
supporting tourism, local jobs 
and the regional economy.” 

The Archipelago Management 
Board - comprised of Haida 
Nation and Government of 
Canada representatives - manages 
Gwaii Haanas from mountain 
top to sea floor using consensus- 
based decision making. 

Located in the southern part of 
Haida Gwaii, approximately 130 
km off the British Columbia coast 
and 640 km north of Vancouver, 
Gwaii Haanas National Park 
Reserve, National Marine 
Conservation Area Reserve, and 
Haida Heritage Site encompasses 
more than 5,000 km 2 . Gwaii 
Haanas is renowned for its 
spectacular wilderness. 

Parks Canada is investing $3 
billion dollars over five years to 
support infrastructure work to 
heritage, visitor, waterway and 
highway assets located within 
national historic sites, national 
parks, and national marine 
conservation areas across Canada. 
These investments represent the 
largest federal infrastructure plan 
in the history of Parks Canada. 


The Gathering Room 

15a? Seabreeze Road 

DwifthL Ontario FQ. A 1H,Q 

Canada 


Transportation to and from 
airport and 

hotels will be provided. 

To register or for more 
information, 

Please contact 
Adrienne Humphrey 

Fersonalassistant 

ffipameiahQilfes.cQm 


Friday evening 5:00 PM 
Check-in 
6:00 PM Dinner 
Saturday & Sunday 
8:00 AM Breakfast 
9:00 AM - 5:00 PM Workshop 
(breakfast, lunch & dinner 
provided) 

Space available for 
the first 30 
applications. 
Thank youf 


On July 7, Catherine 
McKenna, the Minister of 
Environment and Climate 
Change and Minister responsible 
for Parks Canada, joined the 
Council of the Haida Nation 
President Kil tlaats £ gaa Peter 
Lantin to announce more than 
$650,000 in infrastructure 
investments in Gwaii Haanas. 

The investments will support 
projects that directly benefit the 
Haidas use of the area, as well as 
new visitor experiences. 

Two pools will be built to 
capture new locations of thermal 
water flow and offer visitors the 
opportunity to experience the 
hotsprings that were lost when 
the 2012 earthquake struck 
Haida Gwaii. 

There will be upgrades to the 
boardwalk at SGang Gwaay 
Llnagaay, which will allow the 
Haida Gwaii Watchmen and 
visitors to safely access the site 
while protecting these culturally 
and ecologically sensitive areas. 

These upgrades will also make 
the site more accessible to those 
with mobility needs. 

“SGang Gwaay holds long 
memories for the Haida Nation, 
and the village still tells stories 
today, said Kil tlaats gaa. “The 
site is world renowned; protected 
by two governments and 
recognized as a World Heritage 
Site by the United Nations. 

“ Investing in SGang Gwaii is 
critical to maintain the integrity 
of the village site and area and will 
benefit those who are able to visit 
and experience, in situ, the past 
and present culture of the Haida 


PHOTO: SUPPLIED 

Catherine McKenna, the Minister of Environment and Climate Change and Minister responsible 
for Parks Canada, joined the Council of the Haida Nation President Kil tlaats gaa Peter Lantin 


Nation.” 

As a UNESCO World Heritage 
Site, SGang Gwaay contains the 
largest number of standing 
memorial and mortuary poles of 
any village found on the west 
coast of North America. 

Canadas national parks, marine 
conservation areas and historic 
sites represent the very best that 
Canada has to offer, reads a press 
statement from Canada. Gwaii 
Haanas National Park Reserve, 
National Marine Conservation 
Area Reserve, and Haida Heritage 
Site is a shining example of a 


national heritage place that 
recognizes the role of Indigenous 
people in Canada and the 
traditional use of these special 
places, the statement continues. 

“The Government of Canada 


is proud of its relationship with 
the Haida Nation at Gwaii 
Haanas and our shared 
commitment to conserving, 
restoring, and presenting this 
natural and cultural treasure,” 
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Is Ontario Premier Kathleen Wynne the new lace of 

colonialism in Canada? 



Canoe being portaged through downtown Toronto to Queen's Park, July 7. 


PHOTOS: BARB NAHWEGAHBOW 



Dawn Bellerose of CUPE at press conference at Queens Park, Toronto, July 7. 


By Barb Nahwegahbow 

Windspeaker Contributor 

TORONTO 

Grassy Narrows First Nation 
and supporters continue to hike 
up the pressure on Premier 
Kathleen Wynne and the Ontario 
government to clean up the 
Wabigoon-English River systems 
of toxic mercury waste. 

On July 7, prominent 
environmental, labour and social 
justice leaders marched through 
downtown Toronto to the 
Ontario Legislature where they 
delivered a canoe filled with 
letters and petitions representing 
more than 35,000 people. 

They were met with a strong 
police presence and a fence 
barring entry to the legislative 
buildings. 

The signatures delivered were 
collected from petitions and 
online actions from Leadnow, the 
David Suzuki Foundation, 
Amnesty International, and the 
Council of Canadians. 

Other groups involved in the 
day’s action, included the 
Canadian Labour Congress, 
CUPE, and Free Grassy. 

Speakers at the press conference 
following the march expressed 
anger and frustration at the 
government’s lack of 
commitment to Grassy Narrows, 
in particular, and to Indigenous 
people, in general. 

Reconciliation and renewed 
relationships are “just pretty 
words,” said Dawn Bellerose, the 
Aboriginal representative on the 
board of CUPE. 

“What does that really mean, 
because they’re not doing it,” she 
said. “It’s time they started taking 
some action. The people of 
Grassy, they’re Canadians, they’re 
human beings. They need to have 
clean water.” CUPE is Canada’s 
largest union, representing more 
than 635,000 people across the 
country. 

Marie Clarke Walker, executive 
vice president of the Canadian 
Labour Congress, told the 
gathering at Queen’s Park, “I’m 
here today to let everyone know 
that the Canadian Labour 
Congress and its over 3.5 million 
members stand in solidarity with 
Grassy Narrows.” 

She said it was very clear to her 
that race was an issue in the 
government’s lack of action on 
Grassy Narrows. If this kind of 
situation occurred with the Don 
River, the Humber River or the 
Rouge River, it would be cleaned, 
Walker said. 

More than 50 years ago, the 
Dryden Chemical Company 
dumped 9,000 kilograms of toxic 
mercury waste into the waterway 
that provided fish, clean water 
and an economic base for Grassy 
Narrows residents. The Ontario 
government has done nothing to 
clean up the river. 

A report by three renowned 
scientists that was released a 


month ago said the mercury can 
be cleaned and the water and fish 
made safe for consumption. 
Ontario has not committed to a 
clean-up of the river. 

Following a visit to the 
community by Ontario’s 
ministers of Indigenous Affairs 
and the Environment on June 27, 
the provincial government 
committed $300,000 to conduct 
testing of the water, fish and 
sediment. 

“Decades of inaction by 
successive governments are a stain 
on Canada’s human rights and 
environmental record and depicts 
the history of environmental 
racism,” Walker said. “Prime 
Minister [Justin] Trudeau, 
Premier Wynne, it’s been over 50 
years of inaction. Clean up the 
river and stop poisoning 
generations.” 

Amara Possian, 27, is campaign 
manager with Leadnow, an 
independent advocacy 

organization with 500,000 
members across Canada. 

“Six years before I was born,” 
she said, “the Ontario 
government heard that there were 
safe ways to clean up the river. For 
my entire lifetime, the 
government has been making 
excuses and refusing justice for 
Grassy Narrows First Nation.” 
The Leadnow community stands 
in solidarity with Grassy Narrows, 
Possian said, “and it’s time for 
Premier Wynne to clean up the 
river.” 

The Council of Canadians, 
Canada’s largest member-based 
social justice organization, was 
represented by Mark Calzavara, 
Ontario-Quebec organizer. 

“We all know now what only 
some people knew years ago,” 
said Calzavara, “that the water can 
be cleaned, that Grassy Narrows 
can be returned to what it once 


was, a thriving and healthy 
community. 

“At this point Kathleen Wynne 
has to wonder - is she going to 
act for Grassy Narrows and fulfill 
our responsibilities as treaty 
partners, or is she going to 
become the new face of 
colonialism in Canada?” 

Calzavara said their members 
had sent 1 ,400 letters to Premier 
Wynne over the last few days. 
“The letters ask for her to fulfill 
her treaty obligations,” he said, 
“and to provide the best possible 
health care for mercury survivors, 
to compensate those impacted by 
mercury, to fund an 
environmental health monitoring 
station run by Grassy, to put in 


place a comprehensive 
monitoring program of the 
pollution sources, and last of all, 
but most important, to remediate 
the river.” 

“It’s time to heal the people. It’s 
time to heal the water,” Calzavara 
said. 

Connecting with the press 
conference by phone was Chrissy 
Swain, a member of Grassy 
Narrows who is a young mother 
and grandmother. Swain thanked 
the gathering for their support, 
“and keep supporting us until the 
river is cleaned up,” she said. “We 
really need this. I have a grandson 
now and I look at him and I want 
him to be healthy. I want him to 
have clean water because water is 


life,” she said. 

“The David Suzuki 
Foundation stands in solidarity 
with Grassy Narrows,” said 
Rachel Plotkin, Ontario Science 
Projects Manager for the 
Foundation. 

“We believe that the science 
exists to clean up the watershed 
so that the people in Grassy 
Narrows can eat the fish and 
continue their traditional way of 
life once again.” 

Amara Possian of Leadnow said 
that Premier Wynne was out of 
town but that a representative 
from her office was expected to 
take delivery of the letters and 
petitions. By 1:30 p.m. that 
representative had not arrived. 
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PHOTO: ASHLEY CALLINGBULL FACEBOOK 


Prime Minister Justin Trudeau and Ashley Callingbull-Burnham talk about education and language in June. "I'm happy the Prime Minister took the time to 
listen to my thoughts about what the Nation to Nation relationship means for our people," said Callingbull-Burnham in her Facebook post. 


Magazine names Mrs. Universe among 50 most 

influential in province 


By Shari Narine 

Sweetgrass Contributing Editor 

ENOCH CREE NATION 

One simple statement says it 
all about Alberta Venture 
magazine naming Ashley 
Callingbull-Burnham among 
the province’s 50 most 
influential people. 

“I believe they’re correct,” 
said Lisa Ground, Callingbull- 
Burnham’s mother. “I’m not 
surprised. I always knew that 
with her drive and stamina and 
how she affects and impacts 
people that I knew she would 
be influential somehow.” 

On Monday, the publication’s 
annual list of the province’s 
“movers, shakers and 
difference-makers” included 
the 26-year-old beauty queen 
and actor from Enoch Cree 
Nation. She was listed in the 


company of Premier Rachel 
Notley, Fort McMurray fire 
chief and hero Darby Allen, 
Environment Minister Shannon 
Phillips and Regional 
Municipality of Wood Buffalo 
Mayor Melissa Blake. 

“Just being in the same list, 
just even being compared is 
amazing, but I wasn’t even 
thinking about that. Just her 
being acknowledged and 
recognized is all I was caring 
about,” said Ground. “Her 
father and I are so proud of her 
everyday of her life for 
everything.” 

In describing Callingbull- 
Burnham, Alberta Venture staff 
wrote that she “took over the 
Twittersphere last year after 
competing in the Mrs. Universe 
pageant - not because she won, 
but because she immediately 
began speaking out against 


injustice. ... The actress and 
titleholder used her spike in 
popularity to urge First Nations 
people to vote in the federal 
election. Though she faced 
backlash, Callingbull-Burnham 
was quick to defend her right 
to speak as an Indigenous 
woman.” 

Ground says her daughter’s 
fearlessness is one reason why 
she is influential. 

“She speaks for others. She 
says the truth and she speaks 
where things that need to be 
said and heard have always 
been said, but now, because of 
her platform, her strength and 
her voice and her conviction, 
people are now listening to 
what has been said (already) 
for a long time,” said Ground. 
“(Her father and I) are so proud 
of her for standing up to that 
(backlash) and not letting that 


get a hold of her at all.” 

Ground isn’t surprised that 
her daughter, only 26 years of 
age and the only Indigenous 
person on the list of 50 and 
among the youngest, has been 
included. 

“The thing is, she’s 
relatable,” said Ground. 
“Everything she’s gone 
thorough - her life, her trauma, 
her successes - that’s what 
makes her all relatable.” 

That trait is evident in last 
week’s debut of season four’s 
The Amazing Race Canada. 
Callingbull-Burnham and her 
father Joel Ground were 
among the 10 teams chosen to 
compete this year. Hanging 
underneath a sky tram in Jasper 
National Park as one of the 
challenges, Callingbull- 
Burnham made it clear that she 
wasn’t having fun. But she 


conquered her fear and moved 
on. 

“In The Amazing Race , every 
emotion you see and her 
feelings, everything is real and 
it’s under stressful conditions,” 
said Ground. 

Even at the launch party for 
The Amazing Race on June 28 
at Callingbull-Burnham’ s 
home, Ground says neither her 
daughter nor Joel Ground 
divulged the slightest hint of 
what is to come. 

“I’m seeing it all for the first 
time, so it’s a nail biter for me. 
“Nobody other than them 
knows what’s happening. Her 
family is in the dark,” she said. 

“Ashley has got a very kind 
hear, but she’s a very strong 
woman and she will tell you 
what she thinks,” said Ground. 
“She’ll say she’s brutally 
honest and it is true.” 
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IAAW one ol 100 organizations to receive 
BPW Canada Centennial Recognition Award. 
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Brian Mason, MLAI 

EDMONTON HIGHLANDS-NORWOOD 

N Contact my office if you need help \ 

accessing provincial services 
like health care y AISH k AB Works , ; 

or if you have questions about 
how a policy or legislation 
affects you. 
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/ am your voice in the 
Legislature and I want 
to hearfromyou. 

Connect with Brian! 

6519-112Avenue 
Edmonton, AB T5W CPI 
Phone: 780 414-0682 
Email: 

edmonton.highfand snorwood 
@assembly.ab.ca 


Every day, at least one Albertan dies by suicide. 


Need to talk about it? 

1.800.SUICIDE 

7 8 4 2 4 3 3 

24 hours • Confidential 

for 403 area codes only 



DISTRESS CENTRE 

U HOUR SUPPORT I COUNSELLING I RESOURCES 



distresscentre.com 


Find every Alberta Sweetgrass 
article online: 
www.ammsa.com 
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100 years of suffrage remembered at the Alberta Legislature in Edmonton. The western 
provinces, including Alberta, led the way in women earning the right to vote in 1916. 


By Shari Narine 

Sweetgrass Contributing Editor 

EDMONTON 

Over two decades of hard 
work by the Institute for the 
Advancement of Aboriginal 
Women has been recognized 
by the Canadian Federation of 
Business and Professional 
Women. 

In June, BPW Canada 
announced that IAAW was one 
of 100 organizations that 
would be receiving the 2016 
BPW Canada Centennial 
Recognition Award. The award 
marks 100 years of women’s 
suffrage and has been given to 
organizations, selected from 
across the country, who, says 
a letter from BPW Canada, are 
“dedicated to improving the 
lives of Canadian women and 
girls, their families and their 
communities.” 

“Everybody is just walking 
on air. It’s just so wonderful 
because we’ve been in the 
wilderness for a long time. 
Recognizing the importance of 
Indigenous women is really 
just fantastic,” said Muriel 
Stanley Venne, founder and 
president of IAAW. 

Stanley Venne began the 
organization 21 years ago, the 
mandate of which is “to 
recognize and promote the 
leadership of Aboriginal 
women in Alberta, be actively 
involved and assist Aboriginal 
women to establish local 
representative groups and 
develop relationships to 


promote human rights and 
dignity of Aboriginal women 
and their families, and to 
address economic, social, 
cultural and political issues of 
concern at the provincial, 
federal and international levels 
and as they impact Aboriginal 
women in the communities.” 

It was a goal Stanley Venne 
was confident IAAW could 
achieve in 10 years. And so her 
business plan said back in 
1995. 

“We had such a bad time 
with the Conservative 
governments, provincially and 
federally. It was just really, 
really hard,” she said. 

What Stanley Venne wanted 
to accomplish was 
straightforward enough: “the 
absolute recognition of 
Indigenous women in this 
country as full citizens. Not 
second class, not third class, 
not as an afterthought, not for 
the remains to be found in the 
bush or at the side of a road.” 

Stanley Venne says there is 
still a long ways to go for her 
goal to be achieved, but she is 
optimistic. Her confidence has 
been buoyed, in part, by Prime 
Minister Justin Trudeau 
following through with his 
commitment for his Liberal 
government to lead a national 
inquiry into murdered and 
missing Indigenous women 
and girls. And, on the 
provincial level, NDP Premier 
Rachel Notley directing her 
Cabinet ministers to 
implement into their work the 


United Nations Declaration on 
the Rights of Indigenous 
Peoples. 

IAAW is joined by such 
organizations as the Executive 
Women’s International 
(Calgary), Every Woman 
Foundation, and Women in 
Leadership in receiving 
BPW’s Canada Centennial 
Recognition Award. 

The western provinces, 
including Alberta, led the way 
in women earning the right to 
vote in 1916. The federal 
government allowed all 
women- except Aboriginal 
and Asian - to vote in 1919. 
Aboriginal women covered 
under the Indian Act were not 
allowed to vote in the federal 
election until 1960. 

The inability of Indigenous 
women to vote until almost 40 
years after other women is a 
point Status of Women 
Minister Stephanie McLean 
noted in April when Alberta 
celebrated 100 years of 
suffrage. 

“It was an important victory 
for social justice, but an 
incomplete one. The fight for 
equality continued as women 
of different cultural 
backgrounds sought the vote. 
It was finally extended to 
Canada’s Indigenous peoples 
in 1960,” said McLean. 

The top 100 women 
organizations will be 
recognized with the centennial 
award at BPW’s national 
convention in Calgary Aug. 
12-14. 
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Language 
ownership, 
protection issue 
with archiving work 


By Shari Narine 

Sweetgrass Contributing Editor 


EDMONTON 

Elizabeth Letendre could be delivering a message 
this weekend that academics from across the country 
won’t be pleased to hear: reconciliation goes beyond 
archiving Indigenous languages. Reconciliation, she 
will say, needs to be shown by universities going into 
First Nations communities to help people learn their 
language. Keeping a language alive, she will say, 
comes from speaking the language fluently, not by 
archiving it. 

“(Universities) go into the communities doing 
research all the time,” said Letendre. “They have to 
reach out. It can’t be in a little box in the school and 
they think studies prove everything. Studies only say 
so much.” 

Letendre is the director of Heritage and Language 
at the Alexis Heritage Institute, opened two years ago 
with a pipe ceremony on the Alexis Nakota Sioux 
Nation. But prior to the creation of the AHI, Elders 
and the local schoolboard were active in developing 
a course and teaching their elementary-aged children 
to high school students how to write and speak their 
language. Students have been learning their language 
for the past 15 years. 

“Our language got interrupted when (residential) 
schools became,” said Letendre. “Fluency has to be 
kept because a Nation always has to speak it.” 

On July 8-10, the University of Alberta will be 
hosting a workshop to talk about developing a national 
initiative that would collect, house and share 
Indigenous language data from across the country. 

“Archiving for Indigenous languages has been an 
idea that has been kicking around for at least a couple 
of decades as a need for both people in the 
communities - community language activists had 
noticed and mentioned - and folks in academia had 
known about,” said Jordan Lachler, director of the 
Canadian Indigenous Languages and Literacy 
Development Institute, which is housed at UAlberta. 

Archiving, he explains, is a way to protect 
Indigenous languages as well as keeping the 
languages in circulation. Work is often undertaken in 
one community but not accessible to another 
community. Such a database would likely be hosted 
on the web. 

“On the one hand it serves as a way to preserve and 
safeguard information but also a way for communities 
to kind of keep control over who gets to access 
information about their language and their culture,” 
said Lachler. 

There was much discussion at the university level 
as to what role UAlberta should play in such an effort 
or if creating an archive should be left to an 
Indigenous post-secondary institution, says Laclher. 
But with the Truth and Reconciliation Commission’s 
Calls to Action delivered last year, it became apparent 
that this was one avenue to reconciliation. 

“As a non-Indigenous institution we do have 
responsibility to put some time and money into these 
sorts of things that we have not been putting time 
and money into for the last century at least,” said 
Lachler. 

Approximately 130 people from across the country 
will be in attendance for the weekend workshop, about 
one-third academic and two-thirds community 
members. Some attendees will fall into both 
categories. 


Continued on page 14. 
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Ceremonial blessing at Indian Village 

A ceremonial blessing to recognize Suncor’s 
generous support of the Sweetgrass Lodge facility will 
take place at Calgary Stampede’s Indian Village on July 
6. The village’s new location at ENMAX Park includes 
26 tipis and a hands-on interactive showcase will 
include traditional performances. “(The Indian Village) 
is one of the oldest examples of an investment in a 
living relationship and a unique celebration of culture 
that exists in this traditional territory, if not in the world, 
that marks reconciliation,” said Cindy Provost, member 
of Treaty 7 and Aboriginal liaison for the Calgary Police 
Service. The Calgary Stampede runs July 8-17. 

The new location of the Indian Village at the Calgary 
Stampede is almost two and a halftimes as large as 
the previous site. 
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Lisa Ground: first runner-up at Mrs. Globe Classic 

As first runner-up at Mrs. Globe Classic, Lisa 
Ground, from the Enoch Cree Nation, will be heading 
to China as a special guest and judge for the Mrs. Globe 
pageant in early December. “I’m excited,” said Ground 
about the opportunity to judge the 45 years and under 
competition. Ground participated in the Mrs. Globe 
Classic in June in Las Vegas as the winner of the Mrs. 
North America Globe Classic. 

Lisa Ground (second from the left) 


Calgary adds to affordable housing 

On Tuesday, Calgary Housing Company announced 
the acquisition of East Village Place, a 163-unit 
residential building. The building and land are being 
acquired at $12 million with funding from the city, the 
province and CHC. Calgary’s contribution includes 
transferring the land, valued at $6.5 million, for the book 
value of approximately $1 85,000. Alberta is contributing 
$1.4 million. East Village Place will be added to the 
over 7,000 subsidized and affordable housing units 
already operated and managed by CHC. “This 
acquisition will secure housing for more than 1 50 current 
tenants, secure this building long term for affordable 
housing and move forward work to secure community 
space for the residents of the East Village,” said 
Councillor Brian Pincott, CHC board chair. 

Indigenous Peoples' Experience at Fort Edmonton 
gets provincial funding 

The province has announced it will be investing 
$33.5 million over the next three years in Fort Edmonton 
Park to help develop, in part, the Indigenous Peoples’ 
Experience. Premier Rachel Notley made the 
announcement Wednesday morning at the park, 
accompanied by Metis Nation of Alberta President 
Audrey Poitras and Treaty 6 Grand Chief Tony Alexis. 
Notley said the Indigenous People’s Experience will 
happen in a “respectful and historically accurate way” 
with input from both the Confederacy of Treaty 6 and 
MNA. Last year, Treaty 6 Confederacy and MNAsigned 
agreements of understanding with Fort Edmonton to 
provide accurate cultural programming at the new 
Indigenous Peoples’ Experience. As well, funding will 
go toward expanding the Hotel Selkirk and midway, and 
constructing a new admission and guests services 
facility. The City of Edmonton has committed $70 million 
to utility upgrades. Construction work is anticipated to 
employ hundreds while 50 full time positions will follow 
the expansion. 

Cold Lake First Nation, province partner on 
development of English Bay 

The province is working with Cold Lake First Nations 
to redevelop the English Bay Provincial Recreation Area 
into an Alberta Parks cultural and recreation destination. 
The first phase of the project, starting this month, will 
include the refurbishment of two camping loops in the 
south campground, a new access road and the 
expansion of the boat launch parking lot. Future plans 
include development of educational programming and 
interpretive signage in collaboration with the CLFN that 
will reflect their cultural significance and history to the 


land and region. The first phase of the project is 
scheduled to be completed by August. In addition to 
interpretive programming, CLFN summer employees 
will participate in construction and the band council will 
also contribute to dual-language visitor signage to be 
installed at English Bay.fThe project will eventually 
include 120 modern campsites, improvements to the 
day-use area, a playground and washrooms at a cost 
of $3 million. The scheduled completion date is the 
spring of 2017. Environment and Parks Minister 
Shannon Phillips said the partnership between the 
province and the First Nation will showcase the “rich 
cultural and heritage of the area’s Indigenous people.” 

Alberta innovator recognized with Indspire award 

Eileen Lucas is one of 10 recipients of the 2016 
Guiding the Journey: Indigenous Educator Awards. The 
awards, presented by Indspire - the largest funder of 
Indigenous education outside the federal government 
- recognize the achievements of outstanding educators 
of Indigenous students. Guiding the Journey honourees 
are acknowledged for having innovative teaching 
practices; advocating for updated resources and more 
cultural teachings in the curriculum; and helping 
Indigenous students reach their full potential. Lucas, 
who is a counselor and teacher in Fort McMurray Public 
School District, was recognized in the Culture, 
Language and Traditions category. “These educators 
are ... creating lasting change in the communities they 
serve and enriching the field of Indigenous education 
through their contributions,” said Roberta Jamieson, 
president and CEO of Indspire. The Guiding the Journey 
gala is part of Indspire’s National Gathering for 
Indigenous Education, a conference taking place Nov. 
4-5 in Toronto. 

Scholarships available to attend international 
conference 

Applicants have until July 15 to apply for Aboriginal 
financial scholarships to attend the International Society 
for the Prevention of Child Abuse and Neglect, which 
is holding the 21st international congress in Calgary 
from Aug. 28-30. The conference will provide an 
opportunity for participants to be a part of an 
international gathering of researchers and practitioners 
involved in the area of child abuse and neglect. It is 
hosted by the University of Calgary’s Faculty of Social 
Work. Professional scholarships are $500 while student 
scholarships are $250. 
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Wood Buffalo students given more time by province 
to repay loans 

The Alberta government is extending the deferral of 
repayment and interest-free period to March 1, 2017, 
for student loan borrowers affected by the fire so they 
can focus on their immediate needs. Originally, affected 
Wood Buffalo student borrowers had their payments 
and interest accruals deferred to Nov. 30, 2016. More 
than 700 students will benefit from payment and interest 
deferrals. “We recognize that rebuilding a community 
following a devastating event like the Fort McMurray 
wildfire takes an emotional and financial toll on its 
residents. When people have been displaced from their 
homes and their jobs, the last thing they should be 
worried about is repaying a student loan,” said 
Advanced Education Minister Marlin Schmidt. The 
repayment and interest-free period extension is for 
Alberta student loans only. Students with Canada 
student loans are advised to contact the National 
Student Loans Service Centre to discuss repayment 
options. 

Saddle Lake man wanted in St. Paul shooting 

St. Paul RCMP have issued an arrest warrant for 
Lionel Cory Steinhauer, 32, of Saddle Lake for charges 
of attempted murder, aggravated assault, assault, 
possession of a firearm while prohibited, and failure to 
comply with conditions of release. The warrant follows 
a St. Paul man being shot in the chest just during the 
night of June 30, 2016. He is currently recovering in 
hospital. RCMP were dispatched to reports of shots 
fired in the area of 46 Avenue and 48 Street, shortly 
after the town’s Canada Day fireworks celebration 
ended. Investigation revealed that there had been a 
verbal confrontation between two groups prior to a 
single gunshot being fired. RCMP believe that the 
parties were known to each other and the incident does 
not appear to have been a random act. RCMP are also 
seeking several other individuals for questioning. 
Steinhauer is described as Aboriginal, short black hair, 
pockmarked face, husky build and approximately 5’9.5”, 
and with tattoos of a bear claw on his upper left arm 
and “LIONZ” on his right forearm. The public is asked 
to report any sightings or knowledge of Steinhauer’s 
whereabouts to the St. Paul RCMP at 780-645-8888 
or Crime Stoppers at 1-800-222-8477. 

Increase in grizzly bear population promising New 
regulations to protect Wood Buffalo residents in 
rebuilding 

The province has passed three regulatory 
amendments and one new regulation to protect 
residents, who are rebuilding in Fort McMurray. The 
changes increase publicly available information about 
builders. “Following the fires in Slave Lake, many of 
my friends and neighbours faced tremendous and 
unnecessary challenges throughout the process of 
rebuilding their homes. Our government is committed 
to ensuring this does not happen to Wood Buffalo 
residents and will support them from start to finish as 
they rebuild not only their homes, but their lives,” said 
Municipal Affairs Minister Danielle Larivee in a 
statement. The amendments will be implemented 
immediately in the Fort McMurray area and will require 
builders to complete a builder declaration through the 
New Home Buyer Registry before they may apply for a 
building permit. Additional information can then be 
collected from a builder, including residential 
construction history, corporate and financial history, and 
outstanding fines or orders. In May, more than 1 ,900 
residential units were destroyed by wildfires in the Wood 
Buffalo region. 

South African firefighters paid in accordance to 
Alberta labour laws 

Officials with the South African agency Working on 
Fire have confirmed that firefighters deployed in Alberta 
to help battle the wild fires in the Fort McMurray area 
have been paid in the same salary range as Alberta 
wildland firefighters. Close to 300 South African 
firefighters provided support arriving in Edmonton May 
29. They were deployed to northern Alberta two days 
later. On June 12, the force returned to South Africa 
amidst controversy over their salary. Firefighters left 
believing they were being paid less than their Alberta 
counterparts. 
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New exhibit offers up 
authenticity in work 


CARRYING ON 

Bags, pouches & other containers 
by Alberta Aboriginal artists 


June 18 - July 23, 2016 
Reception: 2-4 pm, Saturday, June 25 



By Shari Narine 

Sweetgrass Contributing Editor 


EDMONTON 

Carrying On is an appropriate name for the Alberta 
Craft Council Discovery Gallery’s newest exhibit. 

“Obviously it’s about carrying devices, but the more 
important aspect of it is that these are all people who 
are actually carrying on their own traditions as well 
their own creative practises,” said Tom McFall, 
executive director of the Alberta Craft Council. 

The exhibit, which opened June 18 in 
Edmonton, showcases the work of 
Blackfoot, Cree and Metis artisans and 
focuses on carriers and containers. 

“It’s not kind of an anthropological survey 
of something at its end. It’s an artistic survey 
of something that’s going into a new creative 
phase,” said McFall. 

For three students - Jamie John-Kehewin, 

Morgwn Martine, and Amber Weasel Head 
- and one former student - now instructor 
Ruby Sweetman - from Portage College’s 
Native Arts and Culture Program, it 
showcases the level of skill and the in-depth 
work that has been learned at the college. 

“It highlights the traditional authenticity 
of what we do. We don’t purchase hides, 
we don’t purchase furs, we don’t purchase 
porcupine quills or fish scales or any of that 
stuff. We harvest it all,” said Donna 
Feledichuk, associate dean with the 
program. 

The students learned to tan hides in the 
traditional method and harvest quills from 
porcupines. They also learned which willow, 
birch and spruce trees to collect bark from. 

“It’s not just about the art. It’s also about 
maintaining the culture and traditions and 
why they’re done a certain way, why they’re 
preserved a certain way,” said Feledichuk. 

She notes that some students come in with 
beadwork and sewing skills, but little else. 

While the Native Arts and Culture 
Program has been running since the 
inception of the college in Lac La Biche, it 
has moved in a different direction recently. 

The one year Native Arts certificate can now 
lead into a two-year diploma that focuses 
on the business-end of being an artisan. 

There are presently 12 students enrolled in 
the combined program. 

In fact, it was this entrepreneurial focus 


that tuned the college into ACC’s plans for the Carrying 
On exhibit. 

Feledichuk says students were taking a tour of the 
ACC galleries, to get ideas on how to display their own 
work, when they learned about the potential exhibit. 

“This gallery ... is the first step toward getting 
exposure, putting themselves out there, having to talk 
to people that may be interested in purchasing work 
from them in the future. (It’s) all the things they need 
to learn if they want to be successful artists,” said 
Feledichuk. 

McFall says ACC has become more deliberate in its 
approach to Aboriginal artists, in part due to the 
influence of the Edmonton Arts Council. 

“(EAC led) large public conversations about 
generally how any of us can do more for Aboriginal 
artists... how we can invite more activity into the 
mainstream cultural stream,” he said. 

In October, ACC is hosting the Canadian Crafts 
Federation’s annual conference in Calgary. McFall says 
he hopes to have Carrying On exhibited there. It’s a 
perfect fit, he says, as the themes of the conference are 
being more inclusive of diversity, and relationships 
between the craft councils and educational institutions. 

McFall adds that ACC will also be working with 
Aboriginal artists beyond showing their work to help 
them develop their careers and market their pieces. 

McFall anticipates that more and more of ACC’s 15- 
20 annual exhibits will have an Indigenous focus. 

Carrying On , which also features work by Melissa- 
Jo Belcourt Moses, Albertine Crow Shoe, Sharon Rose 
Kootenay, Kathleen McIntyre, and Ben Moses, runs 
through until July 23 at the Alberta Craft Council 
Discovery Gallery in downtown Edmonton. 


Alberta 

Energy 

Regulator 


NOTICE OF TERMS OF REFERENCE 

MEG ENERGY CORP. 

MAY RIVER PROJECT 

Final Terms of Reference for Environmental Impact 
Assessment Report 

On July 5, 2016, the Alberta Energy Regulator issued the final 
terms of reference for the environmental impact assessment 
report for the May River Project proposed by MEG Energy 
Corp. (MEG). MEG is seeking approval to develop the May 
River Project using steam-assisted gravity drainage (SAGD) 
to recover bitumen. The project has a planned capacity of 
approximately 164 OOO barrels per day. is to be built in phases, 
and consists of three central processing facilities, SAGD 
production pads, and additional infrastructure, The project 
would be located in Lac La Biche County in Townships 74-79 f 
Ranges 9-14. West of the 4th Meridian. 

Copies of the terms of reference are available from 

Sachin Bhardwaj, Regulatory Team Lead 
MEG Energy Corp. 

11th Floor, 520 - 3 Ave SW 
Calgary AB T2P GR3 
Tel: 403-770-0446 
E-mail: info@megenergy.com 

Melanie Daneluk 

Registrar of Environmental Assessment Information 
Alberta Environment and Parks 

2nd Floor, Petroleum Plaza, South Tower, 9915 - 108 Street 
Edmonton, AB T5K 2G8 
Phone: 780-427-5828: toll free: 310-0000 
E-mail: environmental. assessment@gGV.ab.ca 

The terms of reference and more information on the proposed 
project are also available on the following website: 

* Environmental Assessment Register: http://ea.alberta.ca 
(choose "Current Projects ") 


inquiries 1-855-297-8311 24-hour emergency 1-800-222-6514 inquiries@aer.ca 
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New Indian Village has 
more to offer at Calgary 
Stampede 



PHOTO: WWW.INDIANVILLAGE.CA 

Vanessa StifTarm, from the Blood Tribe, represents Treaty 7 as 
the 2016 Calgary Stampede Indian Princess. 


By Shari Narine 

Sweetgrass Contributing Editor 

CALGARY 

The Calgary Stampede has a 
history that spans over one 
hundred years with Treaty 7 
peoples. 

“They created a safe cultural 
space in the Indian Village,” said 
Cindy Provost, a member of the 
Piikani First Nation. “They 
showed extraordinary vision. 
We’re still here celebrating that 
same opportunity to come 
celebrate who we are, the best 
parts of who we are as a people 
and to showcase that in front of 
the world.” 

That relationship and vision 
will continue this July when 
Indian Village is opened on a 
parcel of land almost two and a 
half times larger than was 
previously occupied. 

The 16-acre space along the 
Elbow River is the result of a 

multi-million dollar 

investment and partnership 
between the Calgary Stampede, 
Calgary Stampede Foundation 
and Enmax. This was once a 
significant area for camping and 
crossing for the Treaty 7 
Confederacy. Now, it will serve 
as the new location for the 
Indian Village. 

The additional user space will 
mean Indian Village will have 
more to offer, says Provost, 
including enhanced interpretive 
programming. A pilot program 
will see interpreters talk about 
how First Nations people lived 
before they started using horses 
and then how horses were 
immersed into the culture and 
the changes horses brought in 
their everyday life with mobility 
and trade. 

“We’ll be looking at the horse 
through a cultural lens and for 
that interactive piece to happen 
hands-on with the horse and 
there will be Elders involved as 
well,” said Provost, who is also 


on the Calgary Stampede Indian 
Village committee. 

There will be no change to the 
number of tipis raised this year. 
However, there will be more 
artisans and crafters, who will 
be located indoors in a new 
building. There will also be 
outdoor picnic space and green 
areas available for visitors. 

Signage on the Calgary 
Stampede grounds will be used 
to direct visitors to the new 
location for Indian Village. 

Provost, who is also the 
Aboriginal liaison for the 
Calgary Police Service, says the 
relationship between Treaty 7 
and the Calgary Stampede is 

strong. It started in 1912 with 
Guy Weadick’s supporters 
lobbying both the provincial and 
the federal governments to allow 
First Nations off their reserves 
to attend the stampede. It was a 
time when First Nations people 
required permission to leave 
their reserves. 

“I believe Calgary Stampede 
should be very proud of the 
foundation of the partnership 
and collaboration they achieved 
for 104 years with the traditional 
people of this territory,” said 
Provost. 

Moving forward, she says, the 
Calgary Stampede and Treaty 7 
will be working together to 
address the calls to action 
delivered by the Truth and 
Reconciliation 

Commission. How that will be 
tackled has yet to be decided. 

“(The Indian Village) s is one 
of the oldest examples of an 
investment in a living 
relationship and a unique 
celebration of culture that exists 
in this traditional territory, if not 
in the world, that marks 
reconciliation,” said Provost. 

Provost adds that year-round 
programming on the site will 
also be explored. 

The Calgary Stampede runs 
July 8-17. 
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Infections are on 
the rise in Alberta. 
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Language ownership, protection issue 


Continued from page 12. 

Lachler says discussion will 
centre around three subjects: 
what are the needs and 
challenges facing the 
communities in accessing 
recorded data; how concerns by 
communities about loss of 
control and loss of intellectual 
property in depositing 
information into an archive can 
be addressed; and what are the 
institutional responsibilities at 
the academic level as well as 
provincial, territorial and 
federal levels. 

“At this stage, the first step is 
to bring everybody together and 
to kick-start this conversation, 
and we’ll see where the 
conversation goes so we’re not 
sort of pre-determining . . . how 
this is going to turn out,” said 
Lachler. 

Letendre says the 
conversation can go no further 


if protocol is not followed. 

“That permission needs to be 
sought from the Elders in our 
community before they start to 
archive (our language) in the 
World Wide Web,” she said. “If 
they work with the 
communities themselves at the 
grassroots, maybe, they’ll agree 
to that. But at this point there’s 
no permission granted to do 
that.” 

Letendre is wary of the 
university taking over and 
driving the process. She is also 
wary about the university 
wanting access to publish work 
written in Indigenous language 
and wanting to keep copies of 
video-recorded stories told by 
Elders. 

“Our biggest concern is the 
protection of it. When it’s there, 
is somebody going to exploit it 
or run with it? That happens to 
First Nations all the time,” said 


Letendre. 

“We want (the universities) to 
help us, but we don’t want them 
to acquire (our work) in their 
website,” she said. “Everything 
we do is for the benefit of the 
Nation.” 

But Lachler stresses that the 
university will not 

be the front runner in this 
project. 

“To pull it off, if it’s actually 
going to happen, you have to 
have buy-in and support all the 
way across the board,” he said. 
“You need to have the 
communities on board and 
taking the lead on these thing, 
but we have these 
responsibilities as large 
institutions to support this kind 
of endeavour.” 

If an archive comes about, 
Lachler points out that any 
community involvement will be 
voluntary. 
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Does your bus need parts? 


SCHOOL. BUS 

and School Bus Parts 

Good used school buses for Bus Routes 


Many buses 1986 to 2007 
in stock or on the way! 


2002 GMC 36 passenger, Cat 3126 
2002 Ford 19 passenger, Powerstroke Diesel 


Phoenix Auto - Lucky Lake, SK 


Phone# 1-877-585-2300 DL#320074 



A grant can make it happen 


[ Community 
Initiatives Fund 


306.780.9308 | odmin@cifsask.org www.cifsask.org 


Check out our current 
online career listings... 

• Concrete Pourer 

• Community Youth Worker 

• Senior Underwriter 

• Mechanic 

• Drywall Installer 

• Labourer 

• Long Haul Trucker 

• Cooks 

• In-Home Caregiver 

• Project Coordinator 

www.ammsa.com 


Indigenous language 
revitalization degree 
heads to Saskatoon 


The University of Victoria is 
setting up shop in Saskatoon, 
bringing a Master’s degree in 
Indigenous language to the 
prairie city. 

UVic already offers a 
successful — and the only — 
master’s degree in the country 
specializing in Indigenous 
language revitalization, and it 
has drawn people from across 
Canada. 

Now the program travels 
east from British Columbia to 
the University of 
Saskatchewan. 

The goals of the program are 
to ensure a generation of 
language experts will have the 
language and academic skills 
to participate and lead 
successful language 

revitalization efforts in 
Indigenous communities, and 
to develop language scholars 


who will have the expertise to 
support post- secondary 
instruction in the 
revitalhization, recovery and 
maintenance of Indigenous 
languages. 

“I was excited when the 
University of Saskatchewan 
first approached us about this 
possibility,” said Onowa 
Mclvor, director of Indigenous 
Education in the Faculty of 
Education at UVic. 

“Our vision is to work 
together with our university 
partner and the group of 
students who are already 
leaders in language 
revitalization who are now 
training to become 
ambassadors and visionaries 
and to truly lead the charge of 
the language revitalization 
movement in Saskatchewan. 

In the wake of the Truth and 


Reconciliation Commission’s 
findings in 2015, this program 
is part of a larger movement 
of language revitalization 
activities across the country.” 

At the graduate level, 
Indigenous Education in 
partnership with the 
Department of Linguistics in 
the Faculty of Humanities at 
UVic offers a graduate 
certificate and master’s degree 
program in Indigenous 
language revitalization. 

Faculty members from the 
University of Saskatchewan, 
which is located in Saskatoon 
and offers undergraduate, 
graduate and professional 
programs to a student 
population of more than 
20,000, including more than 
2,200 Indigenous students, 
will help in teaching and 
supervising the UVic students. 




Make your sum met- last a lifetime! 


Tfus summer lesbian, gay, bisexual, Iran s-1 Jen titled, tWP- spirited, 
mtevsex, ‘Jiieev. and allied youth Will come together 

tv develop tlie leadership skills and personal resiliency necessary' 
for them to become pqsWVe clang© agents In their schools, 
families, and communities* 

Apply now f ot the opportunity to meet like-minded youth, 
participate in award- winning leadership programming, and he 
m©nt°red by local artists, musicians, politicians, and community 
leaders! As our campers tell us. tMeSy stands for: 
fostering* youth* resiliency* energy* fun, leadership, y^ah! 



Want to help make 

a kids summer £> ne 
they will neVer forget? 
Contact us to learn how 
you can send a youth t° 
“ Camp f/vefly 2 oj 6 , 


w w W- usask, ca/ed neatj ° n Ay :e£ly 


Please Visit our Website and learn how you can apply to attend 
Camp fyrefly-Saskatchewan! 


campf yvefly sask^h°tmail. com 


University 

^Regina 


] UNIVERSITY OF m 

^ALBERTA 0 


University or 
Saskatchewan 



Government 

— of 

Siskatchswan 



The University of Regina it licensed to u*e ihii Mark by the Governor* of the University of Alberta. Camp FY refly i* a Univenity-Comm unity project founded 
by the Institute for Sex oat Minority Studiei and Service*, Faculty of Education, Univeriity of Alberto. wivw.i*mn.uarberta.eo www.fyrefly.eolberla.ca 
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Reid lacrosse tourney will be a dogfight for gold 



By Sam Laskaris 

Windspeaker Contributor 


COQUITLAM, B.C. 

The Iroquois Nationals will be 
among those looking to dethrone 
the only team that has ever won 
the world boys’ under- 19 field 
lacrosse championship. 

The 2016 tournament, which 
runs July 7 to July 16 in 
Coquitlam, B.C., will feature 14 
entrants. 

The United States has captured 
the gold medal at all seven 
previous world tournaments. 
The event was first held in 1988. 

Early on and in recent times 
the tournament was held every 
four years. But there has also 
been as little as three years and 
as many as five years between 
events. 

The last tournament was held 
in Turku, Finland in 2012. 

The Iroquois Nationals did 
defeat the U.S. in a round-robin 
match at the 2012 
championships. But it was the 
Americans and Canadians that 
advanced to the gold medal 
game, with the U.S. winning 10- 
8 . 

The Iroquois Nationals 
registered a convincing 18-1 
triumph versus England in the 
bronze-medal match. 

The Nationals have never 
qualified for the gold-medal 
contest in the tournament’s 
history. 

“Right now we want to take 
the next step and be playing in 
the championship game,” said 
Ansley Jemison, the executive 
director of the Iroquois 
Nationals’ squad. 

The tournament final has 


By Sam Laskaris 

Windspeaker Contributor 


WHITECOURT, Alta. 

Billy Gorrell’s idea of forming 
a powerhouse team has paid off, 
and now Gorrell can boast that 
he is a World Series champion. 

Gorrell, who is the president 
of First Nation Athletics apparel, 
thought it would be a wise move 
to take players from a pair of 
successful Native slo-pitch teams 
and combine them into one 
squad. 

The result is the FNA Elite, an 
organization that includes a 
men’s team, a women’s club and 
a mixed squad. 

The FNA Elite mixed team 
captured the title at this year’s 
Native World Series, which 
concluded this past Sunday in 
Whitecourt, Alta. 

Besides serving as the team’s 
manager, Gorrell is also a pitcher 
for the championship squad. 
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featured the U.S. versus Canada 
every time except for the 1996 
event in Tokyo. That year 
Australia took home the silver 
medal. 

As for this year, besides the 
Americans, the tournament’s 
highest calibre Blue Division will 
include the Iroquois Nationals, 
Canada, Australia and England. 

The tournament’s Red 
Division will feature Germany, 
Hong Kong, Israel, Mexico and 
Taiwan. And the Green Division 
is made up of China, Ireland, 
Scotland and South Korea. 

All tournament games will be 
held at the Coquitlam Town 
Centre. 

The Iroquois Nationals 
finalized their 23-player roster 
about three weeks ago. The club’s 
lineup includes about a dozen 


individuals who are coming off 
their freshman season in the U.S. 
collegiate ranks. 

“I think we’re a little more of 
an experienced team than we’ve 
had in the past,” Jemison said. 

Finalizing the club’s roster 
though was not an easy chore. 
That’s because Canadian Junior 
A box lacrosse circuits will shut 
down their leagues during the 
tournament, making players 
available for their national 
squads. 

But Junior B circuits will 
continue to operate. And since 
those teams are already into their 
own playoffs, squads are reluctant 
to make their stars available to 
play in the world tournament. 

“That was a little difficult in 
the end,” Jemison said, adding 
some elite Junior B players had 


to be kept off the Iroquois 
Nationals’ roster. “There were 
some difficult choices to make.” 

The Iroquois Nationals’ side 
will include Tyson Bomberry, 
who recently completed his 
rookie campaign with the 
Syracuse University Orange. 
Bomberry is the only member of 
the Iroquois Nationals that also 
competed at the 2012 world 
tourney. 

“He’s going to bring some 
leadership for us now,” Jemison 
said of Bomberry, who is also 
currently toiling with the Six 
Nations Arrows’ Junior A club. 

Jemison also likes the makeup 
of the others on the team. 

“I think offensively we have 
some great players,” he said. 
“That’s never been a problem for 
us. We’ve always had guys that 


can put the ball in the back of 
the net.” 

The squad is also solid 
defensively. “We’ve got some 
solid guys back there,” Jemison 
added. 

The Iroquois Nationals will 
play their tournament opener on 
July 8 versus England. Following 
a one-day break, the club will 
then play three more round-robin 
matches in three days. 

For starters, the Iroquois 
Nationals will meet Canada on 
July 10. They will then square off 
against the Americans the next 
day. And the Iroquois Nationals 
will conclude their round-robin 
schedule with a July 12 contest 
versus Australia. 

The Iroquois Nationals’ team 
includes players currently starring 
in various leagues in both Canada 
and the U.S. 

“If we can come together and 
play the game we are capable of 
playing, we can run with 
anybody in the world,” Jemison 
said. “We’re hopeful we’re going 
to do well. Some kids are doing 
well at the junior (box) levels (in 
Canada). Hopefully that will 
translate into the field game.” 

His charges will not be 
intimidated by the fact the 
Americans have captured the 
gold medal every time this event 
has been held, Jemison said. 

“The U.S. is beatable,” he said. 
“Canada can run with them as 
well.” 

Besides his own team wanting 
to win this year’s title, Jemison 
said the Canadians will be doing 
likewise since they will be playing 
on their home field. 

“As the hosts, they’re going to 
be firing on all cylinders, trying 
to win this,” he said. 


know everybody loves the fact 
they can say they are a World 
Series champion. And that feels 
good.” 

For Gorrell, this marked the 
first time he participated in the 
Native World Series. This event 
is one of the main tournaments 
the FNA Elites will compete in 
during 2016. 

This year the organization 
consists of 24 male players and 
22 female players. The plan is to 
take these players to various 
tournaments throughout 
Canada and in the United States. 

Due to family and work 
commitments and roster 
limitations, not all players attend 
all tournaments. 

“They’re proud to be an FNA 
athlete,” Gorrell said. “And they 
wear their FNA gear. But we 
really encourage our players to 
go and play for other teams in 
other places as well.” 

Continued on page 19. 
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Bite squad takes the 
World Series of Native slo-pitch 



World Champion FNA Elite 
The Alexis Nakota Sioux 
Nation hosted the 24-team 
tournament. The event primarily 
featured clubs from Alberta, but 


there were also two entrants from 
Saskatchewan and one from the 
Northwest Territories. 

Gorrell, however, said team 


PHOTO: RENE LETENDRE 


members prefer another aspect 
of their championship. 

“Definitely the prestige is 
more important,” he said. “I 
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Collaboration Is 
formalized with 
new protocol 
agreement 



A new protocol agreement will support collaboration to 
improve educational outcomes for Aboriginal post-secondary 
students in British Columbia. 


A new protocol agreement in 
British Columbia is all about 
collaboration, and realizing the 
goals of the Aboriginal Post- 
Secondary Education and 
Training Policy Framework and 
Action Plan, penned in 2012. 

The agreement was signed 
July 8 by Advanced Education 
Minister Andrew Wilkinson, 
First Nations Education 
Steering Committee (FNESC) 
President Tyrone McNeil and 
Indigenous Adult and Higher 
Learning Association (IAHLA) 
Chair Verna Billy-Minnabarriet 
in Vancouver. 

The agreement promises to 
improve educational outcomes 
for Aboriginal post-secondary 
students. 

The Aboriginal Post- 
Secondary Education and 
Training Policy Framework and 
Action Plan was designed to 
help Aboriginal learners succeed 
in an “integrated, relevant and 
effective British Columbia post- 
secondary education system.” 

The goals of the framework 
agreement are to work toward 
systemic change that will 

• provide a post-secondary 
education system that is 
relevant, responsive, respectful 
and receptive to Aboriginal 
learners and communities; 

• ensure access to community- 
based delivery of programs, 
through partnerships with 
Aboriginal institutes and 
communities; 

• reduce financial barriers; 

• make seamless transitions 
from K-12 to post-secondary 
education; 

• and provide continuous 
improvement based on research, 
data-tracking. 

Another of the goals set out 


in the Aboriginal Post- 
Secondary Education and 
Training Policy Framework and 
Action Plan is to increase the 
number of post-secondary 
credentials awarded to 
Aboriginal students by 75 per 
cent by 2020-21. The number 
of credentials awarded to 
Aboriginal students in the post- 
secondary education system has 
increased by 23 per cent, or 607 
credentials, to 3,241 in 2013- 
14. 

The protocol agreement 
formalizes the existing 
relationship between the 
organizations and the ministry. 

“This protocol agreement 
builds on the strong 
relationships already in place 
between our government, 
FNESC and IAHLA,” said 
Minister Wilkinson. “Our 
government is committed to 
working closely with these two 
organizations to ensure that First 
Nations students and 
communities are supported in 
the post-secondary education 
system in B.C.” 

“Although progress has been 
made in advancing First Nations 
post-secondary education in 
B.C., we still have work to do 
to achieve the transformation 
envisioned in the Aboriginal 
Post-Secondary Education and 
Training Policy Framework,” 
said McNeil of FNESC.f 

“This protocol will provide a 
formal mechanism for us to 
jointly move forward on 
implementing our shared 
commitments and priorities to 
ensure that the needs of First 
Nations students and 
communities are met.” 

Continued on page 19. 
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Sufficient, predictable and sustained funding lor 

First Nations within reach 


By Shari Narine 

Windspeoker Contributor 


NIAGARA FALLS 

A promise from Prime 
Minister Justin Trudeau last 
December, and a commitment 
in the federal budget in May to 
do away with the two per cent 
cap on funding for First 
Nations, was formalized 
Tuesday morning July 12 in a 
memorandum of 

understanding. 

The MOU, said Assembly of 
First Nations National Chief 
Perry Bellegarde in his opening 
address on the first day of the 
Assembly of First Nations’ 
annual general assembly, “will 
work towards the creation of a 
new fiscal relationship.” 

Bellegarde and Indigenous 
and Northern Affairs Canada 
Minister Carolyn Bennett 
signed the MOU, initiating a 
process by which Canada and 
First Nations will work together 
to jointly design and establish 
sufficient, predictable and 
sustained funding for First 
Nations communities. Further, 
the MOU establishes a joint 
Canada-First Nations New 


Fiscal Relations Working 
Group to develop 
recommendations . 

Bellegarde said the new fiscal 
framework will take into 
account “real” needs and total 
population, both on and off 
reserves. 

Bennett referred to her 
governments action to do away 
with the two per cent cap as 
“removing the irritants from 
previous years that poisoned the 
relationship and set back 
progress by a decade.” 

Bennett said the budget 
passed by the Liberals in May 
is new money for education, 
infrastructure, housing, 
enhanced prevention in child 
welfare, and ending boil water 
advisories. 

Bennett committed to 
building a nation-to-nation 
relationship and undertaking 
meaningful engagement, 
especially in the face of 
disagreements. 

She stressed that the Liberals 
did not believe that litigation 
was the way to build 
relationships and her 
government would stay away 
from court action. 

“H ow do we react when 


Saganash stands 


Continued from page 4. 

“Here we have the Indigenous 
Member of Parliament, the 
Attorney General of Canada 
saying the same thing as the 
opponents of the Charter of 
Rights and Freedoms back in the 
day,” said Saganash. “What is 
unworkable, in my mind, is the 
continuing denial of fundamental 
rights to Indigenous people of this 
country.” 

In her statement to the AFN, 
Wilson-Raybould suggested, 
the way the UNDRIP will get 
implemented in Canada will be 
through a mixture of legislation, 
policy and action initiated and 
taken by Indigenous Nations 
themselves.” 

Saganash says his bill calls for 
implementation of the UNDRIP, 
which could be carried out 
through policy and action, but he 
stresses the need for the UNDRIP 
first to become Canadian law. 

“I don’t see how that’s 
unworkable in this country,” he 
said. 

Saganash says he has asked the 
government during numerous 
question periods to support his 
bill and has received no answer. 

“I got the answer yesterday,” he 
said, adding that was what he was 
expecting to hear considering the 
lack of response in the House of 
Commons. 

“We’ll continue building on the 
momentum we have right now for 
Bill C-262 and the support 
behin d th is bin is pretty 
overwhelming. I think I’ll 


continue building on that. I don’t 
think denying Indigenous people 
fundamental rights in this country 
is something that is unworkable. 
I think it’s workable and that’s 
where I’m going,” he said. 

Saganash says he is concerned 
that the standing ovation Wilson- 
Raybould received after her 
address at the assembly may be 
viewed by her as acceptance that 
the UNDRIP does not need to 
become Canadian law. 

“Ultimately,” said Wilson- 
Raybould, “the UNDRIP will be 
articulated through the 
constitutional framework of 
section 35.” 

But Saganash says that isn’t 
good enough. Millions of dollars 
have been spent in court 
addressing what Aboriginal rights 
mean in the Constitution. 

“UNDRIP clarifies that and 
this is what my bill is going to do, 
clarify what those rights are and 
they’re contained in the United 
Nations Declaration on the Rights 
of Indigenous Peoples,” he said. 

“The Minister of Indigenous 
Affairs Canada committed to 
working with First Nations as full 
partners on the adoption of the 
UN Declaration,” said AFN 
National Chief Perry Bellegarde in 
an email response to Windspeaker. 
“As full partners we clearly have a 
lot to discuss. 

“First Nations and Chiefs in 
Assembly have been clear that 
legislation is an option to ensure 
the adoption and implementation 
of the UN Declaration.” 
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something goes wrong? 

(this) must be answered if we 
are truly on a path to nation- 
to-nation relationships and 
reconciliation,” she said. 

Both Bennett and Bellegarde 
agreed that the time since the 
Liberal government came to 
power has been filled with 
accomplishments and both the 
government and the AFN have 
been moving forward on a 
steady path. 

Both talked about the pre- 
inquiry work and upcoming 
national inquiry into murdered 
and missing Indigenous 
women; the full 

implementation of the United 


Nation Declaration on the 
Rights of Indigenous People; 
and the federal government’s 
commitment to implementing 
all 94 calls to action from the 
Truth and Reconciliation 
Commission. 

“We have a new federal 
partner in Ottawa. A partner 
that has pledged to build a new 

relationship with us We can 

see the first steps to reset the 
relationship,” said Bellegarde. 

But while he applauded the 
government for its commitment 
of $8.4 billion over five years to 
First Nations, Bellegarde said 
that, in keeping with the theme 
of the AGA, which is “Gaining 


Momentum,” the AFN would 
keep pushing. 

“We say, ‘Was it enough? No.’ 
It’s not enough ... to close the 
gap in terms of the quality of 
life,” said Bellegarde. “The 
budget was a significant first 
step and we’re going to continue 
to press on in all areas. Action 
is needed in all areas and we 
need to keep pushing for that 
action.” 

“I know how hard it is, after 
so many broken promises, not 
to be cynical,” said Bennett. 
“But we must not, we cannot 
fail at rebuilding a renewed 
relationship of respect and 
opportunity together.” 




The University of Sudbury 
congratulates its 

2016 UNIVERSITY 
GRADUATES IN 
MOOSE FACTORY! 


The University continues to offer courses in 
Moose Factory, Fort Albany, Kashechewan and 
Attawapiskat. For more information or to register 
for courses on the James Bay Coast, visit 
www.usudbury.ca/en/indg-james-bayor 
contact Mary Recollet (705-673-5661, ext. 225 / 
mrecollet@usudbury.ca). 


PHOTO (LEFT TO RIGHT): 
Dr. Pierre Zundel (former President and 
Vice -Chancellor, University of Sudbury); Heather 
Moore (Graduate); Sally Patterson-Braun (Graduate); 

Dn imily Fortes (Professor of indigenous Studies, 
University of Sudbury); Bernice Kapashesit (Graduate); 
Shanna Lesage (Graduate); Honorable Gerald Michel 
(Chancellor, University of Sudbury) 
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Indigenous Learning Centre Bursary Program 
Guidelines & Application Form 
DEADLINE: Friday, August 5th, 2016 

OO® 


INSTRUCTIONS 


Read the Application Guidelines careful!/ before you complete the attached Application Form. If you have any questions, 
please contact us by telephone at 1-866-722-2362 or by email at pr@afoa.ca (Application Forms for the bursary program 
can also be downloaded from our website at www.afoa»ca/ilc) 


BACKGROUND 


Established in 2013, AF0A Canada's charity, The Indigenous Learning Centre (ILC) t was created to promote education in 
the area of finance, management and leadership for Aboriginal people in Canada. The ILC is pleased to offer Bursaries for 
Aboriginal students wishing to pursue a career in Finance and Management disciplines. 


APPLICATION DEADLINE FRIDAY AUGUST 5, 2016 


Fully completed application packages must contain all current information, Application packages can be emailed to 
pr@afoa.ca or faxed to 613-722-3467, mailed, couriered or submitted in person, 

NOTE: Applications that arrive after the deadline date will NOT be reviewed. 
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McKenna will 
resource and involve 
First Nations in 
environmental 
assessment 


By Shari Narine 

Windspeoker Contributor 


NIAGARA FALLS 

Consultation with Indigenous 
groups and peoples will get 
underway in September as the 
Liberal government begins a 
comprehensive review of federal 
environmental assessment 
processes. 

“We need you to contribute 
your knowledge. We need you 
to contribute your ideas. We 
need you to help build better 
environmental assessment 
processes,” said Environment 
and Climate Change Minister 
Catherine McKenna. 

McKenna addressed chiefs and 
delegates July 1 3 at the Assembly 
of First Nations’ annual general 
assembly. She said it was the first 
time in more than 10 years that 
a federal environment minister 
had attended an AFN general 
assembly. National Chief Perry 
Bellegarde said it was the first 
time ever. 

The review McKenna 
announced will include the 
Canadian Environmental 
Assessment Act, National 
Energy Board, the Fisheries Act 
and Navigable Waters Act. 
Funding for Indigenous 
involvement will be provided. 

“Indigenous consultation is an 
integral part of environmental 
assessments,” said McKenna. 

She stressed the need for a 
strong, respectful partnership 
between the government and 
Indigenous peoples, noting that 
over the past decade the previous 
government had done little to 
gain that trust. She said her 
government would continue to 
work hard to change that. 

McKenna said that traditional 
Indigenous knowledge and the 
observations of those who live 
off the land will play an 
important role in informing the 
government in the actions that 
need to be taken to address 
climate change. 

“The health of the 
environment is challenged as 


never before with climate 
change. It really is the challenge 
of our generation. Our job is to 
work together to find and 
implement solutions ... (for) a 
safe and healthy country and one 
where the land, the sea, the 
plants and animals are all 
respected,” she said. 

She acknowledged that 
Indigenous people - particularly 
those living in the north - were 
the first to feel the impact of 
climate change. 

“For too long governments did 
not listen to the warnings from 
Elders,” she said. “All these 
changes tell us, without a 
shadow of a doubt, that we must 

act now We have to find 

solutions that are built on an 
understanding of the real 
impacts of climate change and 
that means a greater 
collaboration with First 
Nations.” 

McKenna said her 
government would continue to 
involve Indigenous people in the 
climate change discussion, 
including at the international 
level. 

“I’m extremely proud that 
Indigenous leaders were part of 
our delegation to the Paris 
climate negotiations,” she said. 
She added that one of her 
“greatest accomplishments” was 
to have included in the Paris 
agreement references to 
Indigenous people, their rights 
and their traditional knowledge. 

McKenna’s work did not go 
unacknowledged, as she was 
blanketed by AFN environment 
portfolio holders Chief Bill 
Erasmus, Chief Kevin Hart and 
Chief Isadore Day. 

“In COP 21 in Paris, 
(McKenna) worked so tirelessly,” 
said Bellegarde. “We are 
blanketing her. We all know the 
importance of blanketing. It’s 
been smudged. It’s there to 
represent love, warmth, strength, 
protection.” 

Bellegarde said First Nations 
were preparing for further 
involvement in COP 22 to be 
held in Morocco next year. 
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Indigenous 

Engageme 



UNIVERSITY OF 

'ALBERTA 


University of Alberta 
FACULTY OF EXTENTION 


The Aboriginal Community-Industry Relations Certificate (200 hrs) & The Indigenous 
Community Engagement Citation (100 hrs) is designed as a catalyst for community 
engagement between Aboriginal people, industry, and government in relation to issues of 
social and economic development as well as the environment. 

Lessons build upon Indigenous culture and worldviews as they pertain to legal 
processes, community development, and the environment. 

These programs were developed in ceremony and were co-presented to community 
Elders and Indigenous scholars. The Indigenous team teaching approach focuses on 
incorporating Indigenous and western knowledge while bringing together an 
Indigenous-ally approach of working together as recommended by the Truth and 
Reconciliation Commission. 

Learners will participate in Indigenous traditions and teachings that will directly 
impact their understanding of Indigenous worldviews. Participants will leave with 
knowledge, skills and attitudes that foster better business relationships between 
government, industry and Indigenous Peoples. 

If you are responsible for delivering training to employment, business development, or 
program delivery with First Nations and Metis communities, industry or government this 
program is for you. 

www.extension.ualberta.ca/study/community-engagement-studies/acir/ 

www.extension.ualberta.ca/study/community-engagement-studies/ice/ 

To register call 780-492-7237 or for more information email: arep@ualherta.ca 


PROFESSIONAL 

£ 

DEVELOPMENT 

m 



2016 National Conference 

The Daniels Case: Understanding the New Era of 
Metis Rights Law 

Designed and delivered by some of Canada's leading experts, this program will 
provide you with a comprehensive understanding of the implications of this 
landmark decision. 

4 How will this ruling impact treaties, claims processes and access to federal programs, services, 
and benefits for Metis and non-status Indians? 

4 What does reconciliation mean for Metis and non-status communities? 

4 Daniels - understand the black, white and grey areas. Benefit by hearing directly from counsel 
involved in the case 

PLUS! Get a solid grounding in the basics of Metis law in the 

Optional Primer: Fundamental Concepts in Metis Law on Sept. 21 


Chairs 

Thomas Isaac, Partner, Cassels Brock & Blackwell LLP 
and Ministerial Special Representative on Metis Rights 
Jason T. Madden, Partner, Pape Salter Teillet LLP 

Dates and Times 

Optional Primer: September 21 2016 
9:00 a.m. - 4:15 pm EDI 
Conference: September 22, 2016 
9:00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. EDT 


Registration Fee 

Conference & Primer: $995 plus HST 
Conference Only: $595 plus HST 

Financial aid and group discounts available. 

Location 

Osgoode Professional Development 
1 Dundas St. W. r 26th Floor, Toronto, MSG 1Z3 


WEBCAST AVAILABLE 


Register now at osgoodepd.ca/metisrights2016 


A WORLD LEADER IN LAW SCHOOL 
LIFELONG LEARNING 


OSGOODE 


OJCOQDI HALL LAW SCHOOL 


YORK 

UNIVERSITY 

UNIVERSITY 


IL 
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Mikisew Cree First Nation 

Allison Bay Indian Reserve #219 
P.O. Box 90 Fort Chipewyan, Alberta TOP 1B0 
Phone (780) 697-3740 Fax: (780) 697-3826 

CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER 

The Mikisew Cree First Nation is headquartered in Fort Chipewyan, AB. It is a large and sophisticated First 
Nation that provides a wide scope of services and programs to its citizens. Fort Chipewyan is located on 
the shores of Lake Athabasca and is a small but vibrant community of some twelve hundred residents. 

The Mikisew Cree First Nation is currently recruiting a Chief Executive Officer The successful candidate 
will be responsible for supporting the First Nation to achieve its strategic goals and objectives by planning, 
managing, directing and evaluating all of the associated activities effectively and efficiently. This is a full 
time, permanent position based in Fort Chipewyan 

The basic qualifications for the position are as follows: 

1 . A proven track record as a senior manager with a minimum of 10 years 
demonstrated experience. 

2. A degree or professional designation in business administration, law, commerce, public 
administration, accounting or another discipline related to the work of the First Nation. 

3. Excellent oral and written communication skills. 

4 In-depth knowledge of First Nations and government programs, policy and procedure, funding, 
and governance. 

The successful candidate will be expected to live in Fort Chipewyan. Fie or she must be self-motivated, 
results oriented and able to work effectively with the citizens of the First Nation. 

DIRECTOR - ELDERS CARE HOME 

Mikisew Cree First Nation is seeking a Director of the Elders Care Home located in Fort Chipewyan, 
Alberta. The director is directly responsible to the Board of Directors. Director is responsible for 
planning, development, implementation and evaluation of all aspects of the program and the provision of 
services to the residents of the home. 

Duties and Responsibilities 

• Responsible for the development and control of the budget. 

• Responsible for the direction and supervision of personnel. 

• Coordinate the efficient and effective execution of assigned projects. 

• Liaise with community stakeholders to find solutions and plan improvements. 

• Provide reports, annual strategic plan and budget for Board of Directors. 

• Follow guidelines established by legislation, and accreditation standards. 

Qualifications 

• Registered Nurse, currently registered with CARNA. 

• Master’s degree with certification as a Nurse Practitioner is preferred. 

• Demonstrated participatory management and organizational skills. 

• Previous demonstrated experience in working in a First Nation community 

• Valid driver’s license 

Skills 

• Proven supervisory skills 

• Able to do program planning and evaluation. 

• Experience in human resource management 

• Work well under pressure 

• Good interpersonal skills. 

MCFN offers a wide range of benefits and a competitive salary package. 

DIRECTOR TECHNICAL SERVICES 

The Mikisew Cree First Nation is seeking a qualified Director of Mikisew Technical Services. The director 
will provide quality service, develop project plans, purchase supplies, allocate resources, estimate and 
monitor job costs, and liaise with departments, contractors. Considerable independent judgment and 
action are exercised in performing these tasks. Complex problems and policy matters are resolved with 
the Chief Executive Officer. 

Responsibilities: 

• Budget - manage Technical Services budget and assist with the preparation of the annual budget 
and audit. 

• Department activities - oversee and motivate employees and various sub-contractors for efficient 
and effective service delivery. Prioritize projects and workload. 

• Purchase equipment within budget. Authorize purchase of supplies and materials for projects and 
general maintenance. 

• Respond to public concerns in a timely manner 

• Prepare tender documents, negotiate technical services contracts and agreements. 

• Inspect and monitor new developments sites, ensure all control standards are followed. 

• Monitor Public Works Department for the delivery of clean drinking water and treatment of 
wastewater. 

• Supervise a complement of staff of construction, electrical, plumbing and housing departments. 

Qualifications and Skills: 

• Post-secondary studies in engineering an asset and knowledge of First Nation governmental 
practices and procedures. 

• 10 years of related experience in public works and working knowledge of project management. 

• Effective interpersonal and communication skills. 

• Proven supervisory and team leadership skills. 

• Ability to attend and conduct presentations. 

• Experience with Microsoft Word, Excel, and PowerPoint software. 

• Valid class 5 driver’s license. 

Thank you for your interest. Only those persons selected for an interview will be contacted. 

The Mikisew Cree First Nation offers a competitive salary range, and an employee 
benefits package. Please submit a cover letter, resume and 3 professional 
references, any incomplete packages will not be considered: 

A/CEO Bonnie Fraser 

P.O. Box 90 Fort Chipewyan, AB TOP 1 BO 
Fax: (780) 697-3826 or email to: eacc@mikisewcree.ca 
Closing Date: July 29, 2016 or until a suitable candidate found. 
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Collaboration is 
formalizetl 


Continued from page 17. 

“Aboriginal- controlled 
institutes are a critical part of 
B.C.’s post-secondary system, 
working within communities to 
support Aboriginal learners in 
achieving their education goals,” 
said Billy-Minnabarriet of 
IAHLA. “Through this 
protocol, we will see improved 
collaboration between 

Aboriginal communities and the 
provincial government, and in 
turn between our institutes and 
the public post-secondary 
system, leading to increased 


participation and success for 
Aboriginal learners.” 

FNESC was formed in 1992 
and represents First Nations 
education interests in British 
Columbia. IAHLA was 
incorporated as a society in 2002 
and is an umbrella organization 
that represents approximately 39 
Aboriginal post-secondary and 
adult institutes throughout the 
province. 

Both FNESC and IAHLA are 
recognized as the leading policy 
and advocacy bodies on First 
Nations post-secondary 
education in British Columbia. 


Elite squad takes the 
World Series 


Continued from page 16. 

The FNA Elites had kicked 
off their 2016 campaign by 
placing second at a May 
tournament in Leduc, Alta. The 
squad also placed fourth at an 
event in Kamloops, B.C. in 
June. 

At the Native World Series, 
the FNA Elites won all seven of 
their matches in the double 
knockout tournament. 

As the tourney was drawing to 
a close the only two undefeated 
entrants were the Elites and a 
club called Legit, comprised of 
players from Edmonton and 
surrounding areas. 

The Elites won the first 
matchup between these two 
sides by a 30-29 score. The 
tournament featured seven- 
inning games but that contest 
required four additional innings 
to break deadlocked scores. 

Since that was the first loss for 
the Legit squad, the two rivals 
had to square off once again. 

A Legit victory would have 
necessitated yet another match 
since that would have been the 
Elites first loss. But that was not 
required as the Elite was able to 
squeeze out a 25-24 triumph 
and win the championship. 

Gorrell said he knew he had 
plenty of talent on the FNA 
Elite side. And he was obviously 
hoping for plenty of success. 

“But I never expect to win,” 
he said. “You never know what 
you will get. You never know if 
people are going to buy into 
what you are trying to do. And 
you never know how they will 
perform.” 

Gorrell is hoping to take the 
FNA Elite to the USA Co-Ed 


Fall World Series, set for mid- 
November in Mesquite, Nevada. 

“We really feel we have the 
team to go down there play well 
and win it,” he said. 

Meanwhile, this marked the 
first year the Alexis Nakota 
Sioux Nation hosted the Native 
World Series. Alberta’s Tsuu 
T’ina Nation had hosted the 
tournament the previous 1 1 
years, but it opted to hold 
another event this year instead. 

That prompted officials from 
the Alexis Nakota Sioux Nation 
to step up and host this year, but 
they only took over the event in 
March. 

“There was a lot of work to 
do, especially in the last couple 
of weeks,” said Rene Letendre, 
one of six individuals that made 
up the organizing committee. 
“But it turned out pretty well for 
it the first time here.” 

Letendre said her First Nation 
would be interested in hosting 
the event again. But if it does it 
would want to find another 
location with some bigger 
diamonds. Matches at this year’s 
event were held on six diamonds 
in Whitecourt. 

Letendre felt the top prize 
money of $10,000 was a big 
attraction. 

“It’s such a big prize amount,” 
she said. “Usually with slo-pitch 
tournaments you don’t see that 
kind of money for the top prize. 
The winning team usually gets 
somewhere between $800 and 
$ 1 , 200 .” 

The top nine finishers at this 
year’s Native World Series ended 
up taking home some cash. In 
total, there was about $23,000 
in cash and prizes presented. 
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Len Marchand [footprints] 
Scholar and politician succeeded 
despite Indian Act restrictions 


By Dianne Meili 



Len Marchand photo: supplied 


At a time when his people 
were so restricted by the Indian 
Act they were barely surviving, 
Len Marchand began his rise to 
the highest ranks of power in 
this country. 

“He was born into a world of 
Indian agents, where his people 
could not vote, and where a 
university degree or serving in 
the war meant losing your status 
and the right to live on the 
land,” wrote Lori Marchand in 
a tribute to her dad on his 80 th 
birthday. 

A teacher in a one-room 
schoolhouse who believed in the 
accomplishments of his 
elementary students sent the 
Skilwh (Okanagan First Nation) 
man on his way to becoming the 
first status Indian to graduate 
from a public high school in 
Vernon, B.C. 

He completed grades 12 and 
1 3 in one year, and entered the 
University of British Columbia 
the next. 

There he would meet Sandy 
McCurrach and Mack Bryson, 
who would derail his bid for a 
PhD in rangeland management 
by talking him into running as 
the Liberal candidate for 
Kamloops-Cariboo in the 1968 
federal election, resulting in his 
becoming Canadas first status 
Indian elected to Parliament. 

Before that, Marchand would 
work on issues to better the lives 
of his people as a member of the 
North American Indian 
Brotherhood in the 1950s and 
'60s. Mostly, he wanted his 
people to gain the right to vote. 

He had cast his ballot illegally 
in a 1958 election, two years 
before his people were granted 
that right. 

“I was in my last year at UBC, 
living in a boarding house run 
by the ex-wife of (Haida artist) 
Bill Reid,” he told 
KamloopsThisWeek in an 
interview in 2015. “She was 
keen on doing the right thing, 
getting people involved, so she 
signed me up to vote and I 
voted.” 

His activism led him to 
Ottawa, where he helped lobby 
for his peoples’ right to vote, and 
worked for Cabinet ministers 
Jack Nicholson and Arthur 
Laing, but by 1968 he was ready 
to leave Ottawa. 

That’s when his old university 
friends interceded and urged 
him to run for the Liberals in 
1968; he found himself 
campaigning against long-time 
Progressive Conservative MP 


for Kamloops, Davie Fulton. 

It was a long shot, but 
Trudeaumania was sweeping the 
country, and Marchand’s strong 
connections with the 
agricultural community in the 
area pushed him toward a 
surprise win. 

He went on to hold Cabinet 
positions, including minister of 
state for small business, dealing 
with the task of bringing the 
metric system to Canada. 

“I was really getting a lot of 
heat about metric,” Marchand 
said in the Kamloops newspaper 
interview. “So I said to Pierre 
‘give me the word and I can 
dismantle if. But he told me we 
are a trading nation and one of 
the last great nations in the 
world not going metric’.” 

He was also able to use his 
science background as the 
minister of Environment. 

Over the years, he weathered 
the FLQ crisis, votes on capital 
punishment and abortion, and 
saw the Canadian Constitution 
repatriated. Heady times until 
the Liberals were defeated in 
1979. 

Marchand entered the public 
sector until being appointed to 


the Senate in 1984, where he 
made gains for Aboriginal 
veterans, winning restitution for 
them and playing a role in 
establishing the Aboriginal War 
Veterans Monument in Ottawa. 

He retired in 1998 to enjoy 
his grandchildren. In 1999, he 
received the Order of Canada, 
and he was awarded the Order 
of B.C. in 2014. 

Marchand speaks of his 
humble beginnings in Breaking 
Trail, his 2000 autobiography 
co-authored with Matt Hughes, 
a former political speech writer. 

In the first chapter, he 
surmises his parents must have 
hitched a ride to the Vernon 
Jubilee Hospital when he was 
born — 16 miles from their Six 
Mile Creek homestead on the 
Okanagan Reserve Number 
One — because they were too 
poor to own a car. 

“They probably caught a ride 
with my uncle Louie, who was 
the only one in the family who 
owned a car back in 1933.” 

Though he is ashamed to 
admit it, as a youngster he 
would tease his mother at the 
town grocery store. Pointing to 
signs and labels, he would ask 


her, what does that say, Mom?’ 
or what size is that tin?’ 

Though his mother was not 
educated, she was an intelligent 
woman, and managed to do her 
shopping without help from her 
'smart- aleck son’, he observes. 

Later on, he understood how 
his parents had to live “in a 
tightly circumscribed world 
because they could not read, and 
I would feel an overwhelming 
sadness and a strong tinge of 

guilt.” 

As a senator, he confides, he 
begged off becoming involved 
in Joyce Fairbairn’s literacy 
programs, able only to cheer her 
on from the sidelines because 
“the memories hurt too much.” 

Len Jr., Marchand’s son, 
acknowledged the “down to 
earth” upbringing his father, 
along with his six sisters (a 
seventh died as an infant) and 
one brother, received. 

“My grandfather Joseph 
Marchand, and my 
grandmother Agnes Robinson, 
were devout Catholics. My dad’s 
sisters weren’t allowed to get 
away with anything, but my dad 
said, because he was a boy, he at 
least got to go to dances and ball 


games. 

Marchand married 
Donna Parr, a public health 
nurse, within six months of 
meeting her. On their first 
date, Marchand took her to 
a square dance, but ended 
up calling the dances when 
the hired man didn’t show 
up. Unfazed, Marchand’s 
future wife danced with 
other partners that night. 

Len Jr. was gratified to see 
the condolences that poured 
in on June 3, the day his 
father died, acknowledging 
the difference he made in 
improving the lives of First 
Nations people. 

Tributes came from Prime 
Minister Justin Trudeau, 
whom Marchand held as a 
baby, Premier Christy 
Clark, and Senator Nancy 
Greene Raine, amongst 
others. 

Marchand, 82, was 
admitted to a Kamloops 
hospital with kidney 
problems and died shortly 
after. He is survived by his 
wife Donna, daughter Lori 
Marchand, and son Len 
Marchand Jr. 
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